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PREFACE. 


William  Strahan,  the  publisher,  ^Titing  to  Robert- 
son the  historian  in  1759,  told  hiin  that  "  A  History 
of  Scotland  is  no  very  enticing  title  and  Dngald 
Stewart,  commenting  upon  that  expression,  adds — "  The 
influence  of  Scottish  associations,  so  far  as  it  is  favour- 
able to  antiquity,  is  confined  to  Scotchmen  alone,  and 
furnishes  no  resources  to  the  writer  who  aspires  to  a 
place  among  the  English  classics.  Nay,  such  is  the  efiect 
of  that  provincial  situation  to  which  Scotland  is  now 
reduced,  that  the  transactions  of  fonner  ages  are  apt  to 
convey  to  ourselves  exaggerated  conceptions  of  barbarism 
from  the  imcouth  and  degraded  dialect  in  which  they 
are  recorded.  To  adapt  the  history  of  such  a  country  to 
the  present  standard  of  British  taste,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  author,  not  only  to  excite  an  interest  for  names 
which  to  the  majority  of  his  readei-s  were  formerly  in- 
difierent  or  unknown,  but,  what  was  still  more  dijficult, 
to  unite  in  his  portraits  the  truth  of  nature  with  the 
softenings  of  art,  *  conquering,'  as  Livy  expresses  it, 
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*  the  rudeness  of  antiquity  by  the  art  of  writing/  "  *  The 
elegant  and  profound  philosopher  concludes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "  correct  our  common  impressions  concern- 
ing the  ancient  state  of  Scotland  by  translating  not  only 
the  antiquated  phraseolog}'^  of  our  forefathei-s  into  a  more 
modem  idiom,  but  by  translating  (if  I  may  use  the  ex 
pression)  theii'  antiquated  fasliions  into  the  com^spond- 
ing  fiisliions  of  our  own  times." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Dugald  Stewart  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  literary  world  of  his  day.  Perhaps  he 
overlooked  some  of  the  causes  wliich  produced  such  a 
state  of  feeling.  It  was  not  merely  the  dreaded  provin- 
cialism that  was  to  be  overcome — the  nerv^ousness  wliich 
Scotchmen  like  Hume  and  Robertson  felt  in  writing  Eng- 
lish. The  educated  Scot  of  the  middle  of  last  eentuiy 
had  something  harder  to  meet  than  gibes  for  his  mis- 
placed shall  and  will,  these  and  those.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  dislike  amounting  to  hatred  of  Scotland  and  Scots 
(not  indeed  unretumed),  wliich  it  would  be  easy  to  trace 
upwards  through  the  most  popular  waiters  of  England — 
through  Johnson  and  Swift,  to  Lord  Straflford  and  Claren- 
don, and  back  to  the  fierce  ballads  of  the  Edwardian 
wars.  But  just  then  the  nation  had  scarcely  recovered 
its  temper,  ruffled  by  the  Scotch  invasion,  when  the  un- 


1  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertsm,  written 
in  1796.  Was  it  of  accident  or  fore- 
thought that  Stewart,  in  praising  Ro- 
bertson, omitted  one  of  the  altemativea 
which  Livy  makes  historical  writers  pro- 
pose to  themselves— either  to  give  events 
with  greater  accuracy,  or  to  cr»nqner  the 


rudeness  of  antiquity  by  the  art  of  writ- 
ing?— "Aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid  alia- 
turos,  aut  scribendi  arte  rudem  vetmta- 
tern  superaturos"  The  first  was  certainly 
not  the  cliief  object  of  our  great  histo- 
rians of  the  last  century. 
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popularity  of  the  Bute  ministry  i-e-kindlcid  tlie  feeling, 
which  men  like  Wilkes  and  Churchill  blew  into  flame  ; 
and  perhaps  the  anti-Scotican  rage  was  never  fiercer  than 
when  the  little  band  of  Edinburgh  writers  claimed  a 
hearing  from  English  readers,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Much  of  the  chief  difficulty — the  winning  the  ear  of 
an  English  audience  to  Scotch  history — was  overcome 
by  Eobertson  himself.  He  was  skilful  in  selecting  his 
period  He  was  a  great  master  of  the  dignified  style  of 
history ;  and  edition  after  edition  of  his  History  of  Scot- 
land was  sold,^  until  England  was  saturated  with  that 
sweet  flowing  narrative  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
tragical  part  of  our  national  annaLs. 

Hume  and  Adam  Smith  were  fellow-soldiei-s  in  the 
enterprise,  and  many  others,  w^hose  names  would  be 
higher,  had  they  not  lived  among  those  giants  ;  until  it 
was  no  longer  a  reproach  to  a  book  to  have  Scotland 
for  its  subject  or  "  Edinburgh"  upon  its  title-page.  Still, 
it  was  only  the  thinking  people  who  were  gained.  The 
popular  prejudice  against  Scotland — om-  condemnation 
in  the  world  of  fashion — ^lasted  much  longer.  Scotch- 
men who  are  still  writing,  remember  how  carefully  tliey 
used  to  guard  against  slips  in  theii-  English—  how  it  fet- 
tered their  style  and  even  theu*  thoughts.  Scotchmen 
not  yet  dead  old,  remember  what  pain  it  cost  tliem  to 


I  Andrew  Strahan  (son  of  his  first  edi- 
tor) wrote  to  him  on  the  19th  Noveml^er 
1792:  "the  fourteenth  edition  of  your 
*  Scotland '  ^ill  be  published  in  the 


course  of  the  winter ;  and  we  liavo  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  if  wo 
judge  by  the  sale  of  your  writings,  your 
literary  reputation  is  daily  increasing." 
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mix  in  English  society  for  fear  of  the  disgraceful  detec- 
tion. What  young  Scot  on  first  going  t^  public  si^hool 
or  college  in  England  forty  years  ago,  had  not  to  endure 
the  suppi-essed  laugh,  the  little  jeer,  for  his  Scotch  Greek 
or  his  native  Doric ! 

The  change  in  feeling — in  kindliness  towards  us,  the 
rise  of  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  Scotland,  had  its  com- 
mencement no  doubt  in  the  works  of  Walter  Scott.  His 
national  poems  first,  and  still  more  his  prose  pictures  of 
Scotch  life  and  manners,  won  the  heaits  of  Englishmen  : 
and  those  w^ho  remember  the  feeling  of  boyish  shame  of 
being  detected  as  Scotch,  must  remember  also  the  marvel- 
lous change  which  a  few  years  of  the  spells  of  the  great 
Magician  wrought  upon  the  people  of  both  countries  -- 
upon  the  proud,  self-confident  EngUshman,  and  the  sen 
sitive  half-sulky  Scot. 

One  other  circumstance  has  tended  more  than  may 
be  at  once  seen,  to  turn  the  tide  of  Eiiglisli  feeling. 
Along  with  the  Scotch  romances  which  have  so  imbued 
the  present  generation  with  a  kindness  for  the  country 
that  gave  them  birth,  came  the  rapidly  gi-owing  taste  for 
Scotch  sport — for  the  adventurous,  rough  life  of  the 
Highland  shooting  and  fishing  lodge.  Englishmen  learnt 
to  love  the  scene  of  their  youthful  sport,  and  EngUsh 
women  could  not  but  s}Tnpathize  with  the  scene  of  that 
simple,  Arcadian  life  wdiich  women  of  the  higher  classes 
can  taste  now^here  else.  And  so,  from  all  these  causes,  I 
believe  it  has  come  to  pass  that  books  about  Scotland,  its 
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history  or  its  manners,  even  unimaginative  serious  books, 
are  now  read  with  patience  by  all  but  inveterate  citizens 
of  London. 

It  was  in  that  belief  that,  twelve  months  ago  I 
ventured,  much  doubting,  to  give  to  the  public  a 
volume  about  Scotland  in  the  JVIiddle  Ages."  A  large 
impression  of  that  book  has  now  been  sold ;  and  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  the  present  volume,  which  comes 
lower  down,  and  tries  to  join  modem  thought  and  cus- 
toms to  the  mediaeval,  may  be  as  acceptable  as  its  pre- 
decessor. 

As  in  that  previous  volume,  the  substance  of  the 
present  has  been  offered  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
pubUc  before,  though  not  in  its  present  shape.  The 
matter  of  some  of  the  chapters  has  been  prefixed  to 
works  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  ;  that  of  others 
to  Maitland  Club  and  Spalding  Club  works.  As  I  said 
with  regard  to  my  Lectures,  they  did  not  thereby 
achieve  anything  to  be  called  pubUcity.  The  societies 
I  have  named,  like  the  Roxburghe  Club  of  England, 
undertake  chiefly  the  printing  of  books  wliich  can- 
not be  popular,  but  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
and  make  accessible  to  the  student.  As  to  numbers, 
the  Bannatyne  Club  (now  defunct)  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred members ;  the  Maitland  has  somewhat  fewer  ; 
the  Spalding  Club,  a  Northern  institution,  is  larger, 
and  reaches  about  three  hundred.  Of  the  members 
who  receive  the  Club  works,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  each 
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of  the  fil-st  two  -  it  may  be  twenty  of  the  last— turn 
over  the  books,  cut  a  few"  leaves  (though  that  is  ratlier 
avoided),  and  then  the  large  quaitos  sleep  undisturbed 
on  the  libraiy  shelf.  Ocaisionally  a  local  newspaper, 
of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  has  dug  sometliing 
out  of  those  square  repulsive  volumes ;  but  I  may  say 
confidently,  that  to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  reading 
public,  even  to  the  class  who  read  liistory,  the  present 
volume  is  entirely  new  matter. 

I  ventm'e  to  thmk  sucrh  matter  is  woith  knowing:, 
and  if  the  public  is  of  the  same  opinion  I  am  pre 
pared  to  go  to  press  with  a  similar  one,  eml)racing 
(1.)  Some  infonnation  on  the  old  Scotch  law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce ;  (2.)  A  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Society  before  and  after  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land ;  (3.)  A  chapter  on  old  Scotch  Topography  and 
Statistics. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  and  to  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Eiirl 
of  Caw^dor,  for  allowing  me  to  make  public  here  the 
observations  I  had  prefixed  to  collections  c»f  their  family 
papers  int<jnded  for  a  more  limited  circulation. 

Edinburgh,  January  1861. 
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SCOTCH  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATION, 
THE  PARISH.* 

Almost  as  early  as  we  can  throw  the  faint  light  of 
an  imperfect  history  upon  our  country,  a  succession  of 
zealous  apostles  of  Christianity  were  spreading  the  faith 
over  its  remotest  districts.  Of  those  men  only  a  few  are 
now  had  in  remembrance  in  Presbyterian  Scotland ;  yet 
while  Ninian  and  his  followers  were  preaching  the  gospel 
among  the  savage  Galwegians,  and  building  their  white 
church  over  the  waters  of  the  Solway ;  while  the  "  family" 
of  Columba  were  reclaiming  the  Pagans  of  the  farthest 
Hebrides,  and  sending  their  Christian  embassy  and  esta- 
blishing their  worship  in  Iceland ;  while  Palladius  and 
his  followers  were  planting  churches  in  the  northern 
mainland  and  the  Orcades;  while  Cuthbert  was  preaching 

>  ThetermjwimA— parochia— ira^oiifte  In  1179  it  is  iwed  as  synonymous  with 
—  meaning  any  district,  was  at  first  ap-  diocesu,  and  applied  to  the  Bishopric 
propriated  to  the  diocese  of  a  bishop.     of  (riasgow.— /?ejrw^  Olasg.    In  some 
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to  the  shepherds  of  the  Border  mouiit<ains-  others  of  leas 
name  along  wath  them  and  following  them,  were  spreading 
Christianity  m  every  glen  and  bay  where  a  congregation 
wiis  to  be  gathered.  This  is  not  matter  of  inference  or 
of  speculation.  It  Is  proved  beyond  question  by  histo- 
rijms  like  Bede  and  biographers  like  Adamnan  ;  and  their 
narrative  receives  confirmation  from  the  result  of  such 
preaching  in  the  general  convei-sion  of  the  Pagan  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  from  certain  vestiges  still  to  be  traced 
of  the  individual  preachers.  If  a  notiible  conversion  was 
effected ;  if  the  preacher  had,  or  believed  he  had,  some 
direct  and  sensible  encouragement  from  Heaven,  a  chapel 
was  the  fitting  memorial  of  the  event.  Wherever  a 
hopeful  congregation  was  assembled,  a  place  of  worship 
was  required.    When  a  saintly  pastor  died,  his  grateful 


instances  it  wouM  seem  to  mean  the 
juriwliction  ratlier  than  the  district. 
King  William  the  Lion,  in  a  charter  to 
the  monks  of  Kelso,  8)»eaks  of  the  waste 
of  Selekyrcke,  to  which  he  hii<l  trans- 
ferred his  men  of  Elrehope,  as  being  of 
the  parish  of  his  vil  of  Sclechirk."— 
de  Calchau,  p.  16.  Bnt  the  term  soon 
began  in  Scotland  to  be  applied,  though 
not  technically  and  exclusively,  to  tlic 
baptismal  church  territory.  In  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Herbert 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  confirmed  to  the 
monks  of  Kelso  the  church  of  Molle, 
which  Uctred  the  son  of  Liulf  gave  them, 
with  the  lands  a,m\  parishes  and  all  rights 
belonging  to  that  church.  —  Lif>nr  de 
Calchou,  p.  320.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  following  century,  the  parish  of  Molle 
seems  to  have  been  territorially  define<l, 
and  in  a  controversy  between  Meli-ose 
and  Kelso  concerning  it  in  1269,  the 
words  parish  and  parishioners  {jMirochia 
ft  parochiani)  are  used  much  in  their 
present  s«nsc.--//»iV/.  p.  116.    In  the 


year  1220  the  chun^hes  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Ji»dburgh  are  tenned  parishes 
{parochU)f  and  the  church  of  Je<lburgh 
is  8tyle<l  jxtrochialis  ex^clesia.  —  lUtjist. 
Ol/unj.  p.  97.  Abbot  Ailrwl.  in  describ- 
ing the  successful  preaching  of  Saint 
Ninian  among  the  Picts  of  (talloway  - 
the  crowding  to  his  baptism  of  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  oM,  rououncing  S:itan, 
and  joining  the  army  of  the  fmthful — 
represents  him  as  ordaining  priestj^,  con- 
secrating bishops,  and  conferring  the 
other  dignities  of  ecclesiastical  onlers, 
and  finally  dividing  the  whole  land  into 
parishes— <o^/wt  terrain  per  certas  paro- 
chiasdivulerc{upudPinkerton  Vit.  ^nct. 
Scot.  p.  11).  It  is  scarcely  necessary'  to 
remark  that  Ailred,  in  sj)eaking  of  the 
acts  of  Saint  Ninian,  uses  the  language 
of  his  own  time.  Indeed  that  life  is  of 
little  value  for  our  inquiry,  written  in 
rhetorical  style,  and  bearing  few  marks 
of  being  compiled  from  ancient  mate- 
rials. Be<le  speaks  more  conectly,  when 
he  says  of  Saint  Ce<ld  that  he  erectetl 
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flock  dedicated  a  church  to  his  memoiy.  It  was  buUt, 
small  perhaps  and  rude,  of  such  materials  as  were  most 
readily  to  be  had  The  name  of  the  founder,  the  apostle 
of  the  village,  attached  to  his  church — to  the  fountain 
hallowed  by  his  using  it  in  his  baptism — ^to  the  stone 
bed  shaped  for  his  penance,  or  the  cleft  in  the  rock 
which  served  that  purpose — to  some  favourite  haunt  of 
Ids  meditation  or  place  of  his  preaching — to  the  fair  of 
immemorial  antiqiuty  held  there  on  his  day — though 
forgotten  by  the  descendants  of  those  he  baptized — 
often  furnishes  the  most  interesting  and  unsuspected  cor- 
roboration of  much  of  those  church  legends  and  traditions 
which,  though  alloyed  with  the  fables  of  a  simple  age,  do 
not  merit  the  utter  contempt  they  have  met  with.* 


churches  in  many  places  {fecit  per  loca 
ecclfsias),  and  ordained  priests  and  dea- 
cons to  assist  him  in  preaching  the  faith 
and  administering  baptism.— iTt^.  Ec- 
cles.  lib.  iii.  c.  22. 

The  word  Shire  {sehira,  scyra)  so  com- 
mon in  our  older  church  records,  is  often 
equivalent  to  parish,  but  sometimes  ap- 
plies to  some  other  "  division"  of  church 
territory  which  we  cannot  now  define. 
The  divisions  of  North  Durham  were 
Tslandshire,  Norhamshire,  and  Bedling- 
tonshire.  In  the  Merse  we  had  Colding- 
hamshire;  in  Clydesdale,  Machansldre, 
Kilbrideshire ;  in  Fife,  the  shires  of 
Kilrimuud  (Saint  Andrews),  Forgrund, 
Fothrif,  Karel,  Kinnahin,  Kennocher, 
Kinninmond,  Kircaladinit  (Kirkaldy), 
(lelland,  and  Gatemilc;  in  Alierdeen, 
Clatshire,  and  the  shires  of  TuliTies- 
tyn,  Rane,  and  Davyot. 

PUbania  is  a  term  which  occurs  more 
rarely  in  our  church  records.  It  ex- 
presses a  wide  district  of  a  mother  church, 
ha\ing  subordinate  churches  or  chapel- 
ries  within  its  territory.  The  church  of 
a  Plebania  vnW  be  found  always  to  have 


been  of  very  high  and  early  sanctity, 
and  its  priest  or  parson  wielded  gene- 
rally some  authority  approaching  to  that 
of  a  rural  dean.  Of  this  kind  was  Stobo, 
with  its  four  sulx>rdinate  parishes  of 
Broughton,  Dawic,  Drummelyier,  and 
Tweedsmuir,  where  the  parson  was  styled 
Dean,  and  was,  it  would  seem,  in  very 
early  times,  hereditary,  like  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  regular  couventa.— Resist. 
Olasg.  Kinkell  in  Aberdeenshire  was 
of  this  class,  and  is  so  named  in  the  an- 
cient charters. — Regist.  Aherd, 

*  The  Scotch  hagiology  al>ounds  with 
personal  anecdotes  of  the  early  teachers 
of  Christianity,  many  I>earing  sufficient 
impress  of  truth ;  and  the  country  is  full 
of  tradition  and  of  somethfng  like  real 
evidence  which  joins  on  to  those  legends. 
The  venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  Saint 
Aedan  the  apostle  of  Northunibria  "  had 
a  church  ami  a  cham^jer  (eccUnam  et 
cvbiculum)  near  Bamborough,  where  he 
often  dwelt  for  a  time,  ami  used  to  go 
out  from  thence  in  all  directions  around, 
preaching"  (ill.  17).  "  He  used  to  travel 
everj'where,  througli  the  country  and  ia 
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Near  each  church  so  built,  however  small  and  how- 
ever remote—  or  conveniently  n(»ighlx)unng  a  group  of 
churches — was  estiiblished  a  band  of  religious  men,  fol- 
lowers of  their  founder,  for  the  8er\^ice  of  Goil  there. 
We  have  again  the  testimony  of  Bede  for  the  fact,  that 
monasteries  were  founded  for  maintaining  the  new  reli 
gion.    "  Churches  were  erect^^d  eveiyn^'here  :  the  people 
flocked  with  joy  to  hear  the  word.    Possessions  and  ter 
ritories  were  bestowed  by  the  grants  of  kings  for  found 
ing  monasteries.     The  children  of  the  English  were 
instiTicted,  along  with  th(»ir  elders,  by  Scotch  teachera, 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  monastic  life  ;  for  they 


the  towns,  not  on  horseback,  but,  unlens 
when  conipellwl,  on  foot"  (ill.  5).  A 
monk  of  Tyneinoutli,  not  intemlinjf  to 
celebrate  Saint  Actlan,  writes  of  him  thuH 
inoiileulally,-  "  This  most  holy  man  wa« 
accnstonieil  not  only  to  teach  the  i>eoi>le 
committed  to  his  charge  in  church,  but 
alRo,  feeling  for  the  weaknesu  of  a  new- 
born faith,  to  wander  round  the  pro- 
vinces, to  go  into  the  houses  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  CJod's  wonl 
in  their  heartn  according  to  the  capacity 
of  each."  ~  Vita  Osuniiif  Surtees  JSf}c. 
18^8.  Saint  Cuthbert  uswl  the  same 
practice  in  Lothian.  "  He  used  to  fre- 
quent most  those  places,  to  prcacli  most 
in  those  villages  which  lay  far  in  the 
high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  others 
feared  to  visit,  and  which  by  their  ]>o- 
verty  and  barbarism  rei>elled  the  ap- 
proach of  teachers.  Those  he  cultivated 
and  instructed  so  industriously,  and  so 
eaniestly  bestowed  himself  on  that  pious 
labour,  that  he  was  often  absent  from 
his  monastery  (he  was  then  Abbot  of 
Melrose)  for  weeks,  or  even  an  entire 
month  without  retuniing;  and  dwelling 
in  the  mountain  countries,  was  con- 
tinually calling  the  rude  people  to  the 
things  of  Heaven,  not  less  by  his  preach- 


ing than  by  his  example  of  virtuous 
life."  -Hist.  Ecdcs.  iv.  c  27. 

The  church  legend  reconls  how  Saint 
Nathalau  averted  a  raging  pestilence 
frum  his  chunh  of  Buthelny  by  the  fer- 
vency of  his  prayers.  I/ong  after  the 
legend  was  banishe<l  from  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  very  name  of  Nathalan 
forgotten,  the  parishioners  of  Buthelny 
kept  the  eighth  of  January  (Saint  Na- 
thalan's  day)  as  a  feast,  on  which  they 
did  no  work.  Tlie  fairs  of  towns  and 
country  parishes  were  so  invariably  held 
on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  that  where 
the  de<lication  is  known,  a  reference  to 
the  saint's  day  in  the  Breviarj'  serves  to 
ascertain  the  day  of  the  fair.  The  '  Sum- 
mer-eve fair,'  known  by  that  strange  and 
unmeaninjo:  name  in  sevenil  places  of  the 
North,  is  now  traced  through  the  Scotch 
Breviarj',  and  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Reeves 
and  his  Irish  leaniing,  to  its  origin  in 
honour  and  memoiy  of  St  Malruba 
{Saint  McUruvf  -  Snmmareve),  the  monk 
of  Bangor,  who  place<l  his  Christian 
colony  on  the  wild  shore  of  Applecross, 
and  was  had  in  reverence  in  Contin  and 
Glen  Urquhart  His  festival  in  Scotland 
was  held  on  the  27th  of  August.  In  like 
manner,  of  old,  the  name  of  Saint  Cuth- 
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were  chiefly  mouks  who  came  to  preach  the  word  :  and 
Bishop  Aedan  indeed  himself  was  a  monk  of  the  island 

of  Hur 

That  antique  shape  of  cenobite  life  was  perhaps  more 
observed  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  since  Bede  points 
to  it  as  a  peculiar  custom  of  the  Scots ;  but  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  object  of  the  founders,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  it  would  seem  that  some 
similar  plan  for  continuing  the  rites  and  instruction  of 
religion  must  have  been  adopted,  wherever  missionaries 
of  a  new  faith  foimd  proselytes.  In  many  instances  we 
find  lands  bestowed  on  the  new  "  family"  or  "  monas- 
tery," but  doubtless  in  the  greater  number  the  servants  of 
the  Church  lived  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  flock. 


bert  was  connected  by  some  affectionate 
memorials  with  Melrose,  Channelkirk, 
and  Maxton,  Saint  Boisil  with  Leasud- 
den,  Saint  Kentigem  himself  with  Borth- 
wick  or  Lochorwart,  where  he  spent  eight 
years  of  his  ministry. 

The  number  of  churches  founded  by 
one  saint,  Saint  Columba,  for  instance, 
in  Scotland  proper,  Saint  Kentigem  in 
Strathclyde  and  Lothian,  is  often  won- 
derful, and  worth  remarking,  even  by 
those  who  find  it  a  duty  to  repudiate  any 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  those  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  ;  and  it  might  help  a  very 
difficult  historical  question,  to  inquire  of 
what  country  and  what  teaching  were 
those  saints  whose  names  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  dedications  of  our  churches. 
The  Irish  are  better  known  than  those 
who  came  from  our  other  Celtic  cousins 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Saint  Fergus 
came  from  Ireland,  and  at  first  lived  a 
hermit  life  at  Strogeyth.  He  founded 
three  churches  there.  He  next  preached 
and  baptized  to  the  faith  in  Caithness. 
From  CaithnesH  he  sailed  to  the  shores 
of  Buchan,  where  he  built  u  church,  still 


called  by  his  name.  Last  of  all,  he  came 
to  Glammis  in  Angus,  where  he  chose  his 
place  of  rest.  There  he  died  and  was 
buried.  But  his  relics,  after  many  years, 
were  translated  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone, 
where  they  did  many  famous  miracles. 
A  fine  spring  rising  from  a  rock  below 
the  church  of  Glammis  is  still  known  as 
Saint  Fergus's  well.  There  the  first  con- 
verts of  Strathmore  were  ba))tized  to 
Christianity.  It  would  be  curious  to 
in(|uire  why  the  Abbot  of  Scone  (a  sin- 
gular instance)  held  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Caithness.  —  Dun- 
robin  Charters— Breviar.  A  herd. 

*  "  Consiruebftvtur  ergo  ccclcaice  jter 
loca,  conjluebani  ad  audiendum  Verbwn 
pcpiUi  gavdentes.  Lotiabaniur  munere 
regio  possession's  et  territoria  ad  insti- 
(uetula  monasteria,  iinbwhantur  a  pre- 
ceptorUms  ScoUis  pamUi  A  nglorum  una 
cum  tmijoribuSf  slwliis  et  vbservaiione 
discipliiuje  regular  is.  Xatn  monaehi  eran  t 
nuucime  qui  ad  predicandum  veneratU: 
monarhu^  ipse  cpiscojxus  utpote 
de  inxula  quoi  vocatur  Jlii."  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  III.  c.  3. 
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There  is  no  more  instructive  record  for  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  than  the  Inquest  regarding  the  })ossession8 
of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  taken  by  the  gooil  men  of  the 
countr}^  in  1116.  Saint  Kentigeni  was  dead  500  years. 
The  bishops,  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  monasteries  he 
had  founded  throughout  his  wide  diocese,  had  died  out 
in  the  storms  of  those  centuries.  During  that  period,  or 
at  least  for  the  latter  portion,  it  cannot  be  supix)sed  that 
valuable  possessions  had  been  bestowed  on  a  church  so 
ftiUen.  The  property  ascertauied  by  the  oaths  of  the 
inquest  to  belong  to  the  church  of  Saint  Kentigem, 
within  the  Scotch  part  of  his  diocese,  must  have  consisted 
of  donations  to  the  first  l)ishop  and  his  early  foUowers. 
The  verdict  of  the  inquest  was  not  a  mere  idle  tribute 
to  the  glory  of  Saint  Kentigeni.  Possession  followed 
upon  it,  and  numerous  and  powerful  parties,  holders  of 
the  lands,  had  an  interest  hi  testing  its  truth.  For  our 
present  purjx)se,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  successors  of  Saint  Kentigem  consisted 
not  of  tithes,  not  of  the  dues  of  churches,  but  of  broad 
lands  and  numerous  manors,  scattered  over  all  the  south 
of  Scotland.  Tliere  were  churches,  too,  in  that  old  rent- 
roll,  though  nothing  approaching  t(^  the  pai-ochial  divi- 
sions. In  Peebles,  th(^  primeval  See  of  (\inibria  had 
"  a  plough  of  land  and  the  church  (dedicat<?d  to  Saint 
Kentigem)."  In  Traquair,  "  a  plough  of  land  and  the 
church."  In  Merebottle,  "  a  plough  of  land  and  the 
church.''^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  those  ploughs 
of  land  were  the  portions  of  old  set  apart  for  the  service 
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of  those  remote  churches.  A  half  datcach  seems  to  have 
been  the  accustomed  measure  of  the  kirk-land,  settled 
long  before  existing  records,  in  the  dioceses  of  Moray 
and  Aberdeen.^ 

A  remarkable  dovetailing  of  real  or  historical  evidence 
upon  church  tradition  occurs  in  the  property  of  Dunblane. 
Saint  Blane,  for  a  miraculous  benefit  conferred  upon  an 
English  prince,  received  the  lordships  of  Appleby,  Troc- 
lyngham,  Congere,  and  Malemath  in  England,'  and  those 
manors  remained  the  property  of  the  See  of  Dunblane  in 
the  time  of  Fordun — a  property  it  might  be  more  easy 
to  prove  than  to  enjoy. ' 

In  many  cases,  where  the  ancient  monastery  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  period  of  our  records,  traces  of  its 
former  possessions  are  found  in  the  lands  named  Abthania 
or  Abthane,  so  frequent  in  Angus  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Among  the  early  gifts  to  the  Abbey  of  Ar- 
broath, King  William  granted  "  the  church  of  Saint  Mary 
of  Old  Munros,  with  the  land  of  that  church  which  in 
Scotch  is  called  Abthm.''  That  Scotch  word  is  translated 
in  another  charter  te^f^'a  ahhacie  de  Munros.  Malcolm 
Earl  of  Angus  gave  to  Nicholas,  son  of  the  priest  of 
Kerimure,  the  land  of  Abthein  of  Munifeith ;  and  the 
Countess  Maud  confirming  that  gift,  describes  it  as  "  the 
land  lying  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  Munifeith,  which 
the  Culdees  had."*  King  David  i.  granted  to  Matthew 
the  Archdeacon  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  Abbacia  of  Rossin- 
clerach,  in  fee  and  heritage,  to  him  and  his  heir,  to  be 

'  Jirgist.  Moiar.  83,  85,  &c.  ^  Scotichron.  lib.  xi.  c.  21.  « 

^  Brcv.  Abenhii.  f.  Ixxvii.  *  RegUt.  Aberd,  pref.  p.  xiv. 
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held  as  freely  as  any  Abbacy  in  Scotland  is  held.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  were  possessions  of  the  pri- 
meval church,  and  one  of  them  had  passed  but  lately 
from  the  hands  of  the  alwriginal  holders,  the  Culdees. 

In  the  centuries  of  intestine  wars  and  barbarian  inva- 
sions that  followed  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
Scotland — in  those  ages  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
have  left  a  mere  blank  on  that  page  of  our  history — 
many  of  these  families  of  religious  died  out ;  many  of 
their  churches  doubtless  fell  without  record  or  remem- 
brance. But  many  still  lived  in  the  memory  or  tradition 
of  a  grateful  people,  and  there  still  survived  some  of  the 
religious  houses — still  stood  a  few  of  the  old  time- 
honoured  churches  of  the  earlier  light,  when  the  dawn  of 
a  second  day  rose  upon  Scotland. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
monasteries  which  were  foimd  subsisting  in  Scotland 
when  David  i.  began  his  Church  reform,  were  of  that 
primeval  foundation  —  the  institutions  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  truth  to  whom  Scotland  owes  its  Chris- 
tianity. Such  probably  were  the  monastery  of  Dunkeld, 
foimded  by  Columba  or  his  immediate  followers,  Dim- 
blane,  Brechin,  Saint  Andrews,  Saint  Servan's  of  Loch- 
leven,  Culdee  houses  of  high  and  unknown  antiquity ; 
Abemethy,  with  its  hereditary  lords ;  Scone,  the  place 
of  coronation  from  time  inmiemorial ;  Dimfermline,  then 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  to  no  saint ;  Cul- 
ross,  where  Saint  Servan  already  led  a  monastic  life 
when  the  infant  Saint  Kentigcm  and  his  mother  were 

'  Jirffiat.  i^.  An<ir.  p.  200. 
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washed  ashore  on  the  white  sands  of  its  bay.  In  the 
north,  Monymusk,  a  house  of  Culdees,  waa  another  of 
those  foundations  of  immemorial  antiquity.  When  the 
Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, part  of  its  endowments  were  "  the  monastery  of 
Cloveth,"  and  "  the  monastery  of  Murthillach,  with  its 
five  churches  and  the  lands  pertaining  to  them''* — all 
plainly  the  vestiges  of  that  cenobite  system  which  had 
sufficed,  however  imperfectly,  to  keep  Christianity  alive, 
before  a  secular  clergy  was  provided  or  the  parochial 
system  thought  of. 

Our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  first  Christianiz- 
ing of  Scotland  ceases  with  the  seventh  century.  The 
four  ages  that  follow  are  all  darkness.  The  twelfth 
century  is  the  renewal  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
era  of  a  great  revolution  in  society.  The  natives  of  our 
country  were  now  all  Christians.  At  least  the  old  Pagan 
religion  as  a  creed  had  disappeared,  leaving  some  faint 
traces  in  popular  rites  and  usages.  Writing  was  coming 
into  use,  and  lands  began  to  be  held  by  written  tenures. 
But  more  important  still,  a  new  people  was  rapidly  and 
steadily  pouring  over  Scotland,  apparently  with  the  ap- 
probation of  its  rulers,  and  displacing  or  predominating 
over  the  native  or  old  inhabitants.  The  marriage  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  with  the  Saxon  Princess  Margaret  has 
been  commonly  stated  as  the  cause  of  that  immigration 
of  Southerns.  But  it  had  begun  earlier,  and  many  con- 
curring causes  determined  at  that  time  the  stream  of 
English  colonization  towards  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

•  Regist,  Aberdon,  p.  6. 
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The  character  of  the  movement  was  peculiar.  It  was 
not  the  bursting  forth  of  an  overcrowded  population, 
seeking  wider  room.  The  new  colonists  were  what  we 
should  call  "  of  the  upper  classes" — of  Anglian  families 
long  settled  in  Northumbria,  and  Normans  of  the  highest 
blood  and  names.  They  were  men  of  the  sword,  above 
all  servile  and  mechanical  employment.  They  were  fit 
for  the  society  of  a  court,  and  many  became  the  chosen 
companions  of  our  Princes.*  The  old  native  people  gave 
way  before  them,  or  took  service  under  the  strong-handed 
strangei-s.  The  lands  those  English  settlers  acquired, 
they  chose  to  hold  in  feudal  manner  and  by  written  gift 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  the  little  charter  with  the  King's 
subscribing  cross  (+),  or  his  seal  attached,  began  to  be 
considered  necessary  to  constitute  and  prove  their  rights 
of  property.  Armed  with  it,  and  supported  by  the  law, 
Norman  knight  and  Saxon  thegn  set  himself  to  civilize 
his  new  acquired  property,  settled  his  vil  or  lus  town,' 
built  himself  a  house  of  fence,  distributed  the  lands 
of  his  manor  among  his  own  few  followers  and  the  nativi 


*  Tlie  names  of  the  witnesBes  to  the 
charters  of  David  r.  and  his  bnHhcni 
would  prove  this  without  other  evi<lencc. 
It  is  astoniHhing  with  what  ntpidity  tlio.se 
southern  colonists  spread  even  to  the 
far  north.  From  Tweed  and  Sol  way  to 
Suthertaud,  the  whole  arable  land  may 
Ikj  said  to  have  been  held  by  them.  The 
great  old  houses  of  Athol,  Lennox,  and 
Strathenie,  were  within  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Highlands.  Angus  soon  came  into 
the  De  Umpliravils  through  marriage. 
But  of  the  nice  of  the  English  colonists 
came  Bruce,  Balliol,  Biset,  Berkeley, 
<.'olvillo.  Cumin,  Douglas,  Dunbar-  dc- 
Kcxjnded  of  Noilhunibrian  princes,  lonj; 
themselves  princes  in  the  Mci  h-  Flem- 


ing, JYaser,  Gonlon,  Hamilton,  Lindsay, 
Maule,  Maxwell,  Morevil,  Moubray,  De 
Quinci,  Kuthvcn,  Stewart,  Sinclair,  So- 
menille,  Soulis,  Valoines,  Wallace,  and 
many  other  names,  not  less  jiowerful, 
though  less  remembered. 

*  We  might  expect  the  termination  vU, 
which  ai)pear8  in  Maccus's  town  of  Max- 
well and  a  few  others,  to  be  mucli  more 
common,  looking  to  the  great  number  of 
Norman  settlei-s,  whose  language  must 
have  been  French.  But  the  Anglian 
tongue  prevaile<l,  and  the  villa  Leninji^ 
villa  Kdiilji,  villa  Thancardi  of  the  char- 
ters wjus  translated  and  naturalized  nf« 
Levingston,  E^lulston,  and  Thancartun. 
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whom  he  found  attached  to  the  soil,  either  to  be  culti- 
vated on  his  own  account,  or  at  a  fixed  "  fenn"  on  the 
risk  of  the  tenant. 

Upon  many  of  these  manors  still  existed  some  of  the 
old  churches  placed  there  as  early  as  Christianity  itself. 
On  some  few  of  them  remained  also  the  family  or  small 
convent  of  religious  originally  founded  and  endowed  for 
their  service.  As  yet,  it  would  seem,  were  no  tithes 
paid  in  Scotland — certainly  no  appropriation  of  ecclesias- 
tical dues  to  any  particular  church.  But  through  all 
Christendom  the  Church  was  then  zealously  inculcating 
the  duty  of  giving  tithes  to  the  secular  clergy.  The 
new  settlers  in  Scotland  were  of  the  progressive  party, 
friends  to  civilisation  and  the  ChurcL  They  had  foimd 
churches  on  their  manora,  or  if  not  already  there,  had 
erected  them.  To  each  of  these  manorial  churches  the 
lord  of  the  manor  now  made  a  grant  of  the  tithes  of  his 
estate — his  right  to  do  so  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
questioned ;  and  forthwith  the  manor — tithed  to  its 
church — became  what  we  now  call  a  parish. 

Take  as  an  instance,  where  we  see  the  whole  causes 
in  operation,  the  parish  of  Ednam  in  the  Merse.  King 
Edgar,  the  eldest  brother  of  David  i.,  bestowed  upon 
Thor,  an  Englishman,  the  land  of  Ednaham  {the  home  on 
the  river  Eden)  imsettled  {desertam).  Thor,  who  was 
called  longus,  a  tall  man  of  his  hands,  with  the  Kings 
assist'ancc,  but  with  his  own  money,  cultivated  and 
settled  that  desert.  It  became  his  manor,  and  there  he 
erected  a  church — ecclesiam  a  fundament  is  fahricaiH, 
says  Thor,  in  hLs  cliaiter.    The  King  and  Thor  together 
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endowed  the  cliui-ch  with  the  customaiy  pluughgate  of 
land,  and  dedicated  it  to  their  honoured  patron  Saint 
Cuthbert.  The  chureh  of  Ednam  next  obtained  the 
tithes  and  dues  of  the  manor ;  and  then  it  became  an 
object  of  di^sire  to  the  monks  of  Coldingham.  The 
kings  of  Scotland  of  that  family  were  in  an  especial 
manner  devoted  to  Saint  Cuthbert,  and  notliing  was  to 
be  refused  that  could  obtiiin  the  donor  a  place  in  the 
Liber  VitcB  of  the  convent.  Accoixlingly,  Thor,  for  the 
weal  of  King  Edgars  soul,  and  the  souls  of  Edgars 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  the  redemption 
of  his  own  beloved  brother  Lefwin,  and  for  the  wed  of 
his  own  soul  and  body,  gave  to  Saint  Cuthbert  and  his 
monks  of  Coklingham  the  church  of  Ednaham  and  the 
ploughgate  of  land  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  him 
and  King  Edgar.' 

The  formation  of  the  ptirish  of  Melrose  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  Abbey  from  Old  Melros 
to  its  present  site.  King  David,  at  new  founding  the 
montisteiy,  granted  to  the  monks  the  lunch  of  Melros, 
Eldune,  Dernwic,  Galtuneshalech,  Galtuneside.  King 
Malcolm  added  one  stead  in  Cumbe^ley.  King  William, 
Alan  the  Steward,  and  the  De  Morevils  gave  Alewent- 
shawis,  Threpuude,  Bleneslei,  Milcheside,  Solowlesfelde, 
and  part  or  the  whole  of  Cumbesley,  Buehelm,  and 
Witheley — which  seem  to  include  all  that  formed  the 
parish  at  the  Refoimation  and  now.    The  Abbey  church 

'  Anderson's  Dijdoin.  St'MUf:.    Raine'8  fmnc  ineum  donnlionem  aliqu/i  vivel  in- 

Xoi'th  JJurhmn.    The  original  charters  geniu  av/err,' presumpseril,  au/erul  oh  eo 

are  in  the  Trea«ury  at  Durham.    Thor  Deits  omnipoUns  ritam  rrgni  celcsiis  ct 

waK  in  earneftt,    II ih  Krant  to  the  monks  cv.in  Diaholo  ct  angdis  ejus  peru'.s  si'^i- 

ends  with  this  imprecMion  :       Siqfin  iin^ni  cOhhos.  Amen.'' 
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served  as  the  parish  chui-ch.  Here  there  was  no  rector 
and  vicar,  at  first  no  landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  no  tithes.  The  monks  were  proprietors 
and  cultivators,  parishioner  and  parson. 

King  Alexander  II.  in  granting  to  Melrose  his  "whole 
waste"  of  Ettrick  in  1235,  makes  no  mention  of  a  church. 
The  monks  must  have  built  a  church  after  receiving  the 
lands,  and  it  would  appear  that  to  enjoy  the  parochial 
rights  required  no  new  charter. 

Thus  constituted,  the  parish  often  still  farther  followed 
the  fortimes  of  its  parent  manor.  When  a  large  manor 
was  sul)8equently  split  into  several  lordships,  it  often 
became  desirable  that  each  should  have  a  separate 
church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Wice  bestowed 
on  the  monks  of  Kelso  the  church  of  his  manor  of  Wices 
tun  (Wiston),  with  its  two  chapels,  namely,  that  of  the 
"  town"  of  Robert  brother  of  Lambin,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  "  town"  of  John  stepson  of  Baldwin.  A  third  chapel 
sprung  up  afterwards  within  the  bounds  of  this  manor 
of  old  Wice,  which  was  situated  on  the  land  of  Simon 
Loccard.  In  the  next  century  all  these  chapels  acquired 
independence  and  parochial  rights  by  steps  which  may 
be  easily  traced,  and  from  them  have  arisen  the  existing 
parishes  of  Roberton,  Crawford  John,  and  Symington. 

In  the  year  1288,  the  Knights  Templai-s  obt(iined  the 
privilege  of  an  independent  chapel  for  their  lands  in  the 
parish  of  Culter  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  chiefly  on  the 
groimd  that  their  people  were  separated  from  the  paiish 
church  (the  property  of  the  monks  of  Kelso)  by  a  great 
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river  without  bridge,  which  they  could  rarely  cross,  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  riU»8  of  the  church,  to  the 
great  peril  of  their  souls/  The  chapelry  soon  rose  into 
a  sepai-ate  parisli,  and  in  this  transiiction  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  parishes  of  Peter  Culter  and  Mary  Culter, 
separated  hy  the  Dee. 

The  parish  of  Glenbuchat  owes  its  erection  to  a  tragi- 
cal incident.  Its  separation  fi-om  its  parish  church  of 
I^gy  Mar,  by  high  hills  and  strciims  sul)ject  to  frequent 
floods  {j^ropter  pericula  .  .  .  inunJ(Uionibiis  aquartim 
infra  terram  viJiahitahilem  in  nionte  et  desefio)^  had 
long  been  felt  a  gi'ievance.  But  at  length,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  people  of  the  glen  were  cimsing  to 
celebrate  Easter  in  the  church  of  Log}%  thty  were 
caught  l)y  a  storm  in  which  five  or  six  pei-sons  perished. 
The  bishop  thereui)on  Issued  a  commission  for  arranging 
the  separation  of  Glenbuchat,  and  endowing  a  resident 
chaplain. 

Sometimes  a  lonl  of  a  castle  within  the  parish  wished 
to  have  an  independent  chapel  in  his  own  ciistle  or  near 
by.  William  de  Moravia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  gi-anted  to  the  chapter  of  Moray  the 
church  of  his  manor  of  Artendol  {ArmliUy)  with  its  tithes 
and  dues  ;  Imt  reserved  the  tith(\s  of  two  dauachs  next 
his  castle  of  Bucliarm  (namely,  the  dauachs  of  Bucharm 
and  Athenacork,/  A  uchluncart),  which  he  assigned  for 
the  support  of  a  chaplain  in  his  ciustle. 

A  careful  arrangement  w^as  made  when  Walter  of 
Lindesei  desired  to  have  a  chapel  at  Laml)erton.  Arnold 

'  n$gi*t.  Aherd  p.  2H8. 
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the  Prior  of  Coklingham,  to  whom  belonged  the  parish 
church,  consented  that  he  should  have  mass  celebrated 
duiing  his  life,  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  built  in  his 
court  {curia)  of  Lamberton;  and  Lindesei  swore  that 
the  mother  church  should  in  nothing  suffer  thereby.  It 
was  provided  that  there  should  be  no  access  to  the  chapel, 
but  through  the  middle  of  his  hall  or  chamber.  The 
service  was  to  be  by  the  chaplain  of  the  mother  church 
whom  he  should  deal  with  to  celebrate  there.  There 
was  to  be  no  celebration  of  mass  there  on  the  five  festi- 
vals of  Christmas,  the  Purification,  Pasch,  Pentecost,  and 
the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  that  the  obla- 
tions might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  parish  chm-ch.* 

Sometimes  a  burgh  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
ancient  parish,  and  required  a  separate  church  and  ceme- 
tery and  independent  parochial  rights.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  parish  of  Edinburgh  was  carved  out  of 
the  heart  of  Saint  Cuthbert's,  and  Aberdeen  out  of  the 
great  parish  of  Saint  Machar.  In  such  cases,  the  rights 
of  the  mother  church  were  first  to  be  considered.  By  a 
transaction  with  the  incumbent  and  the  patron,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Ordinary,  these  might  be  acquired.  But 
in  many  cases  the  new  church  was  endowed  separately, 
and  the  whole  tithes,  oblations,  and  dues  of  every  sort 
which  at  first  belonged  to  the  mother  church  were  re 
served  to  her.  In  her  alone  was  the  i-ight  of  baptism, 
of  mamage,  and  of  burial;  and  if  the  act  was  perfonned 
elsewhere,  to  her  still  belonged  the  valuable  dues  attend 
iiig  it. 

'  Raine's  Xarih  iJnrhamf  App<>nd.  p.  649. 
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The  clashing  rights  of  the  chai)el  and  the  pariah 
church  were  wry  aiixiouHly  setthnl  in  the  case  of  the 
chapel  of  the  royal  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  of 
such  imjx)rtance  as  to  be  decided  in  presence  of  the 
King,  David  i.,  his  son  Prince  Henr}%  and  their  Imrons. 
The  record  Ix^ars  that  the  Kings  Kirons  all  remem- 
l>ered  that  on  the  day  on  which  King  Alexander  had 
made  that  chapel  l^e  dediciited,  he  granted  to  it  the 
tithes  of  his  demesnc^s  in  tht»  soke  of  Stirling  whether 
they  should  increase  or  decrease.  Morc»over  they  con- 
sidered that  the  parish  church  of  Eccles  ought  to  liave 
all  the  tithes  paid  by  the  Hurdmen  and  Bonds  and 
Gresmen  with  the  other  dues  which  they  owe  to  the 
church  :  and  that  whoever  died,  whethcT  of  the  demesne 
lands,  or  of  the  paiish,  their  boilies  should  lie  in  the 
parish  cemetery,  vdth  such  things  as  the  dead  ought  to 
have  wdth  them  to  the  church ;  uidt\ss  by  chance  any  of 
the  burghers  die  there  suddenly.  .  .  .  And  if  the  de- 
mesnes shall  increase  by  grubbing  out  of  wood  or  break- 
ing up  of  land  not  tilled  before,  the  (Jiapel  shall  have  the 
tithes.  .  .  .  And  if  the  number  of  men  of  the  demesne 
increase,  the  tithes  of  them  and  of  all  who  cultivate  it 
shall  go  to  the  chapel ;  and  the  parish  church  shaU  have 
their  bodies.  And  to  all  these  men,  whether  of  the  de- 
mesne or  of  the  parish,  the  parish  church  shcdl  minister 
all  the  Christian  rites,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  sepul- 
ture— {omnes  rectitudines  ch^ianitcUi%  propter  sepul- 
ture dignitatem^  faciet)}  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
proceeding  took  place  in  the  King  s  court  {apnd  castd- 

'  ftegist.  DHufenn.  p.  I. 
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lum  pueUarum)y  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal — the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline 
being  parties,  the  latter  having  right  to  the  chapelry  of 
the  castle.  The  parish  here  called  Eccles  {ecclesia),  and 
also  known  as  Kirktoun,  was  the  parish  of  Stirling,  at 
that  time  comprehending,  l)e8ides  the  castle,  the  chapel- 
ries  of  Dunipace  and  Lethbert,  which  were  afterwards 
raised  into  independent  churches. 

This  goodly  framework  of  a  parochial  secular  establish- 
ment was  shipwi-ecked  when  scarcely  formed.  Monachism 
was  then  in  the  ascendant  in  all  Europe.  The  militia  of 
the  Papal  power,  the  well-disciplined  bands  of  "  regulars," 
were  already  fighting  the  battle  of  Roman  supremacy 
everywhere,  and  each  succeeding  year  saw  new  orders 
of  monks  spreading  over  Europe,  and  drawing  public 
sympathy  by  some  new  and  more  rigorous  form  of  self- 
immolation.  The  passion  or  the  policy  of  David  i.  for 
founding  monasteries  and  renewing  and  re-endowing 
those  that  previously  existed,  was  followed  by  his  sub- 
jects with  amazing  zeal.  The  monastery  perhaps  was 
building  on  a  spot  endeared  by  the  traditions  of  primeval 
sanctity.  The  new  monks  of  the  reformed  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict  or  canons  of  Saint  Augustine,  pushing  aside  the 
poor  lapsarian  Childees,  won  the  veneration  of  the  people 
by  their  zealous  teaching  and  theii-  asceticism.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  had  fixed  on  the  rising  abbey  for  his  own 
sepulture  or  had  buried  in  it  his  first-bom.  He  was 
looking  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  being  one  day  admitted 
as  a  brother  to  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  order.  Ever)^ 
motive  conspired  to  excite  his  munificence.    Lands  were 
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heaped  upon  the  new  foundation  :  timber  from  his  forest, 
and  all  materials  for  its  buildings  ;  rights  of  pasture,  of 
fuel,  of  fishing,  were  bestowed  with  profusion.'  When 
these  were  exhausted,  the  parish  church  still  remained. 
It  was  held  by  a  brother,  a  son,  or  neai'  kinsman.  With 
the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  the  church  and  all  its  dues 
and  pertinents  were  bestowed  on  the  monastery  and  its 
patron  saint  for  ever — ^reserving  only  a  pittance  for  a 
poor  priest  to  serve  the  cure,  or  sometimes  allowing  the 
monks  to  serve  it  by  one  of  their  own  brethi-en.  In  one 
reign — that  of  William  the  Lion — thirty-three  parish 
churches  were  bestowed  upon  the  new  monasteiy  of 
Arbroath,  dedicated  to  the  latest  and  most  fashionable 
High  Church  saint,  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  system  were  Uttle  thought 
of,  and  yet  they  might  have  been  foreseen.    The  tithes 


1  Malcolm  Earl  of  Athol,  for  the  souls' 
weal  of  the  kings  his  predecessors  who 
rest  there,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Dnn- 
femilin  the  church  of  Molin  and  three 
plonghgates  of  land  ;  and  in  presence  of 
the  King,  the  Bishops,  Abltots,  Earls, 
and  other  good  men  of  the  kingdom, 
he  and  his  Countess  Hextild  "  rendered 
themselves  to  the  church  of  Dunferm- 
liu,  that  when  they  died,  they  should 
be  buried  then.*' —  JHegist.  Dui{ferm. 
147. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Duncan  Earl  of  Mar  gave  the 
church  of  Logyrothman  to  Grod  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  and  the  canons  of 
Aberdeen,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chap- 
lain, to  celebrate  for  his  soul  in  that 
church  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  vow^cd 
and  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried 
(uhi  vovi  et  legavi  corpus  meum  aepelien- 
dum)  among  the  venerable  fathers  the 
bishops  there  buried. — Begist.  Aherd. 
p.  16. 


In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion, 
Robert  de  Kent  gave  a  territory  in  In- 
nerwic  to  the  monks  of  Melros,  adding 
this  declaration -  "  And  be  it  known  I 
have  made  this  gift  to  the  church  of 
Melros,  with  myself  {crnn  meipao),  and 
the  monks  have  granted  me  their  ceme- 
tery and  the  service  of  a  monk  at  my 
det^ease.  and  if  I  be  free  iind  have  the 
will  and  the  power,  the  monks  shall  re- 
ceive  me  in  their  convent."  —  Lib.  de 
Melros,  59. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Stratheme  and  his 
Countess  Maud  who  founded  Inchaffray 
in  1200,  declared  they  so  loved  the 
house  that  they  had  chosen  it  as  the 
place  of  burial  for  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  ha<l  already  l)urietl  there 
their  first-born  ;  for  the  repose  of  whose 
soul  chieHy  it  was  that  they  so  bounti- 
fully endowed  the  monastery.  At  the 
same  time  they  bestowed  five  parish 
churches  upon  it.  —  Zi^.  ^fi8sar, 
pp.  3-5. 
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and  property  which  the  Church  had  with  much  diflficulty 
obtained  for  the  support  of  a  resident  parochial  clergy, 
were  in  a  great  measure  swallowed  up  by  the  monks.  The 
monasteries  became,  indeed,  and  continued  for  some  ages, 
the  centres  and  sources  of  religion  and  letters,  the  schools 
of  civil  life  in  a  rough  time,  the  teachers  of  industry  and 
the  arts  of  peace  among  men  whose  sloth  used  to  be 
roused  only  by  the  sound  of  arms.  But  even  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  them  were  of  small  account  in  con- 
trast with  the  mischief  of  humbling  the  parish  clergy. 
The  little  village  church  preserving  the  memory  of  some 
early  teacher  of  the  faith — with  its  modest  parsonage, 
where  were  wont  to  be  found  the  consolations  of  religion, 
refuge  and  help  for  the  needy,  encouragement  for  all  in 
the  road  to  heaven — was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  stipen- 
diary vicar,  an  underling  of  the  great  monastery,  ground 
down  to  the  lowest  stipend  that  would  support  life,  whose 
little  soul  was  buried  in  his  cloister,  or  showed  its  living 
activity  only  in  disputing  about  his  needful  support  with 
his  masters  at  the  abbey,  while  his  "  hungry  sheep  looked 
up  and  were  not  fed."  The  Church,  which  ignorantly,  or 
for  its  own  purposes,  sanctioned  that  misappropriation, 
paid  in  time  the  full  penalty.  When  the  storm  came, 
the  secular  clergy  were  degraded  and  powerless ;  the 
regulars,  eating  the  bread  of  the  parish  ministers,  them- 
selves idle  or  secularized,  could  not  be  defended.  ^ 


*  Baptismal  churches  were  held  by  reli- 
gious foundations  in  Scotland  before  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Church  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  even, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  in  the  earliest 
state  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  we 


know  of.  Then,  however,  there  were 
no  endowed  seculars.  The  monks  were 
parish  priests  merely  living  in  commu- 
nion. Before  the  reign  of  Alexander  i., 
before,  also,  any  certain  record.  Maid  win, 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  had  given  to 
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The  chief  sources  of  parochial  history  in  Scotland  ai-e 
the  Chartularies  or  Registers  of  the  Religious  houses  and 
Bishoprics.  The  Record  of  the  Bishop  necessarily  fur- 
nishes information  regarding  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  secular  churchmen,  and  the  ecclesiastical  aflGairs  of 
the  whole  diocese.  But  the  monks  had  soon  acquired 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  parish  churches — their 
transactions  with  neighbours  involved  the  interest  of  so 
many  more  ;  above  all,  they  were  so  careful  recoixiers, 
that  the  mimiment  book  of  a  great  abbey  is  generally 
the  best  guide  to  the  parish  antiquities  of  its  district. 

Of  the  Bishoprics  of  Scotland,  only  four  have  left 
extant  Chartularies,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Moray,  and 
Brechin,  all  which  have  now  been  printed.  Mirny  of  the 
Chartularies  of  the  religious  houses  are  also  in  piint,^  and 


God  and  Saint  Servan  and  the  KelcdeeA 
of  the  isle  of  Lochleven  the  church  of 
Marchinche:  BiHhop  Tuadal  had  be- 
Btowed  on  them  the  church  of  Sconyn, 
with  all  liberty  and  honour ;  and  Bishop 
Modach  the  church  of  Hurkenetlorath  on 
the  same  Keledeea  eremites.  All  their 
churches  of  old  came  from  bi8ho]>s.  Lay- 
men gave  lands.— Ajj/w/.  S.  Andr.  pp. 
116,  117. 

In  like  manner,  perhaps  by  a  still  ear- 
lier tenure,  the  monks  of  lona  had  right 
to  four  churches  in  Galloway.  King  Wil- 
liam granted  to  Holyrood  the  churches  or 
chaj>els  in  Galloway,  que  ad  jiis  abbacie 
de  Uii  ColumchiUe  pertinent— Charters 
of  Holyrood  f  51. 

»  Tlie  printed  Registers  of  the  Reli- 
gious Houses  of  Scotland  are  those  of 
The  Abbey  of  Arbroatli,  of  Tironensian 

Benedictines,  two  parts. 
Balmerino,  of  Cistercian  Benedictines. 
Dryburgh,  of  Premonstratensian  Au- 

gustinians. 
Dunfermline,  of  Brnedictines. 


Glasgow,  C'OUegiate  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  and  Saint  Anne. 

Glasgow,  Friars  Preachers. 

InchafTray,  of  Canons  Regular. 

Holyrood,  of  Canons  Regular. 

Kelso,  of  Tironeusians. 

Lindores,  of  Tirouensians. 

Melrose,  of  Cistercians. 

Neubotle,  of  Cistercians. 

North-Berwic,  of  Cistercian  Nuns. 

Pjusley,  of  Cluniac  Benedictines. 

Saint  Andrews,  of  Canons  Regular,  the 
Chapter  of  the  Bishopric. 

Scone,  of  Canons  Regular. 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

A  great  body  of  the  charters  and  muni- 
ments of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Coldingham,  and  among  them  the  most 
ancient  Scotch  writings  extant,  have  been 
printed  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine  in  his 
History  of  North  Durham,  and  in  a 
volume  of  "The  Priory  of  Colding- 
ham."— Surtees  Society^  1841. 

Of  chartularies  hitherto  unprinted  the 
list  is  smaller : 
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though  the  impression  of  both  classes  was  always  limited, 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  libraries. 

This  great  store  of  Church  records  is  as  yet  little 
known.  None  of  the  Chartularies  were  printed  when 
Chalmers  was  engaged  on  his  Caledonia,  and  the  imper- 
fect copies  of  the  mss.  which  he  procured  often  misled 
him.  But  the  study  of  such  records  is  still  in  its  infancy 
among  us,  and  unluckily  the  Scotch  student  of  church 
antiquities,  who  has  read  only  the  writers  of  his  own 
country,  has  much  to  unlearn  before  he  can  appreciate 
or  admit  the  simple  truth  as  it  flows  from  charter  and 
documentary  evidence. 

One  important  document  which  has  never  been  used 
at  all,  occurs  in  many  of  the  chartularies.  This  is  the 
ancient  valuation  of  the  churches  and  benefices  of  Scot- 


A  little  Register  is  preserred  at  Aber- 
deen, of  the  charters  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Aber- 
deen. 

The  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Beauly, 
of  Benedictines  of  Vallis  Cauliom,  the 
foundation  of  the  old  family  of  Lovat,  is 
still  hid  in  some  northern  charter-room. 
It  has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  who  quoted  its  con- 
tents. Copies  of  a  few  of  the  Priory 
charters  are  preserved. 

A  very  formal  transumpt  or  copy  under 
the  Great  Seal,  of  the  charters  of  the 
Abbey  of  Canons  Regular  of  Cambus- 
kenneth,  near  Stirling,  is  preserved  in 
the  Advocates*  Library.  It  was  made  in 
1585,  under  the  direction  of  Abbot  My  Ine, 
the  first  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
to  supply  the  defect  of  the  original  char- 
ters, almost  destroyed  by  reason  of  the 
dampness  of  the  i»lacc  where  the  abbey 
stood. 

The  Cistercian  nuns  of  Coldstream  liad 
a  careful  Register  of  their  muniments, 
executed  in  1 131.    It  is  preserved  in  the 


Britiah  Museum. —ifaW.  MSS.  0670, 
4to,  55  leaves. 

Crossregal,  a  house  of  Cluniac  monks 
in  Carrick,  had  a  register  of  its  charters, 
which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis  when  the  learned  Thomas  Innes 
was  in  Scotland  collecting  materials  for 
his  historical  essay  published  in  1729. — 
MS.  Xote-Booka  in  the  possesion  of  Mr. 
D.  Laing. 

Tlie  Cistercian  Abliey  of  Coupar  in 
Angus  had  a  Register  which  was  noted 
by  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  quoted  more 
lately  by  tiie  more  accurate  Sir  James 
Dalryinple  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  not  now  known  to  exist. 
A  fragment  of  an  abridgment  is  at  Pan- 
mure. 

A  chartulary  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Crail  is  in  tlio  Advocates'  Library. 

A  chartulary  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Glcnluce  in  Galloway  was  use^l  by 
Thomas  Innes  ( Tfiom4XS  I  rules'  MS.  iwlea). 
If  it  still  cxif*t.  its  plaro  of  cnstofly  is  not 
known. 

The  Register  of  the  Al»bey  of  (.'.mons 
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land.  It  is  found  in  whole  or  partially  in  the  Registers 
of  Saint  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Arbroath,  Abertleen, 
Moray ;  and  it  may  Ik;  pn)per  to  give  some  account  of 
the  appearance  of  that  document  in  these  ditfen*nt  Re- 
gisters. 

From  the  earUest  time  when  the  ch»rgy  could  Ije  con- 
sidered a  separate  estiite  and  with  common  interests,  they 
required  funds  for  genend  objt»cts,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  common  burden  to  be 
borne  by  each.  From  im  early  period  also,  Rome  claimed 
some  small  tax  from  beneficed  churchmen,  and  the  Ro- 
man legates,  when  suftered  to  enter  Scotland,  extorted 
considerable  sums  as  "  procurations."^  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  clergy,  as  a  IxKly,  had  often  occasion  to  supjwrt  a 
common  cause  at  the  Roman  court,  imd  it  was  not  only 
for  the  expenses  of  their  commissioners  that  money  was 
required  :  the  party  pleading  empty-handetl  at  Rome  was 
not  found  to  be  successfuL  In  process  of  time,  and  as 
society  advanced,  and  national  taxes  began  to  be  levied, 
the  clergy  were  not  exempt.^    They  were  represented  in 

Regular  of  Inchcolnie  is  prescned  in  the  of  I^eitli  iH  prehcrvetl  in  tbe  Advocates* 

library  at  Donybrintle.  Librarv*. 

Kilwinning  in  Cunningbainc,  an  Abl>ey  A  little  chartulary  of  the  Hospital  of 

of  Tironensians,  had  a  register  which  Soltra,  founded  for  the  relief  of  poor 

would  be  of  great  importance  to  Ayrshire  travellers  on  "  Soltra  edge,*'  at  the  head 

historj'.  It  was  (quoted  by  Timothy  Pont  of  the  pass  between  Lothian  and  Lauder- 

in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  dale,  is  in  the  same  Library, 

tury,  and  was  seen  by  Thomas  Innes,  '  The  Legate  Ottolwn,  afterwards  Pope 

in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin-  Adrian  v.,  in  1266,  claimed  six  mari[8 

ton,"  early  in  the  last.    It  is  proluibly  from  each  cathedral  in  Scotland,  and  the 

still  lying  unknown  at  Eglinton.    Pont  enormous  sum  of  four  marks  from  each 

describes  the  chartular}'  as  in  the  Earl  of  parish  church  for  the  expense  of  his  visi- 

Eglintou's  iKWsession,  and  Tliomas  Innes*  tation.   Those  visitaticm  dues  of  bishops 

MS.  notes  quote               coin.  Eglin-  and  others  were  technically  named  "  pro- 

t4m.  curations." 

A  small  register  of  the  chailers  of  the  *  Tlie  Cistercians  pleade*!  an  exemp- 

Augustiuian  r^anons  of  Saint  Anthony  tion,  but  in  fact  paid  under  protest 
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the  national  council,  and  contributed  their  full  share  to 
the  national  expenses. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  a  valuation  of  church  livings 
was  required,  and  a  taxatio  ecclesioMica  existed  at  least 
as  early  as  any  extent  or  valuation  of  lay  lands.^  It  was 
known  as  the  antiqua  taxatio^  and  the  clergy  strenuously, 
though  not  always  successfully,  resisted  all  attempts  to 
vary  it  according  to  the  progressive  value  of  livings. 
One  instance  of  this  is  noted  by  our  historians.  The 
successive  Popes,  Innocent  iii.,  Honorius  iii.,  and  Gre- 
gory IX.,  were  zealous  in  preaching  the  sixth  Crusade, 
and  levied  forces  and  money  over  all  Europe.  Scotland, 
richer  in  soldiers  than  in  gold,  sent  at  first  her  share  of 
crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  subsequent  demand  in 
1221,  made  by  the  Legate  Cardinal  Giles  de  Torres,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  clergy  and 
laity ;  and  the  Legate  Otho  was  again  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  large  sum  of  money  in  1239.  The  Crusade 
failed,  and  the  best  blood  of  France  and  of  all  Europe 
was  shed  in  Asia  in  vain. 

To  promote  the  last  Crusade  greater  exertions  were 
made,  and  some  of  a  nature  which  we  should  think  not 
only  objectionable,  but  little  likely  to  be  productive.  In 
1254,  Innocent  iv.  granted  to  Henry  iii.  of  Englandy  pro- 
vided he  should  join  the  Crusade,  a  twentieth  of  the 


Perbaps  the  earliest  general  tax  suflB- 
ciently  evidenced  is  that  for  the  ransom 
of  William  the  Lion  from  his  English 
captivity.  The  Cistercians  bore  their 
share,  but  obtained  the  King's  guarantee 
that  it  should  not  prejudice  their  general 
right  of  exemption  from  all  taxation.  - 
Lib.  de.  Metros,  p.  16.  I>ij>l.  Scotia-,  p.  26. 


*  That  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam  the  Lion,  is  evident  from  the  phrase 
apparently  applied  to  the  tax  for  the 
King's  nnaom  —  Oeldum  regium  quod 
communiter  capietur  de  ierria  et  de  elec- 
mosynis  per  regnum  Scotia.^  Jiegist  3. 
Andr.  p.  212. 
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ecclesiastical  revenues  of  ScotUtnd  during  three  years, 
and  the  grant  Wiis  subsequently  extended.  In  1268, 
Clement  iv.  renewed  that  grant,  and  increased  it  to  a 
tenth,  but  when  Hemy  attempted  to  levy  it,  the  Scotch 
clergy  resisted  and  apjHialed  to  Rome.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Henry  was  successful  in  raising  much  of  the 
tenth  in  Scotland,  though  the  exi)edition  of  liis  gallant 
son  to  the  Holy  Land  both  8U}>portcHl  his  claim  and  ren- 
dered the  supply  more  necess4ir}\ 

In  1275,  Benemund  or  Baiammid  de  Vicci,  better 
known  among  us  as  Bagimond,^  came  from  Rome  to  col- 
lect tlie  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scotland  for 
the  rehef  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  English  King  s  grant 
had  by  this  time  ceased,  and  Biiiamund  was  evidently 
collecting  for  the  Pope.  The  clergy  of  Scothmd  did  not 
so  much  object  to  the  imposition  as  to  the  mode  of  its 


'  Fonlun  rails  hiiii  Majrist^r  Bajaiiion- 
duH.  There  is  no  prreater  reproach  to  our 
old  S<;otch  wriU*rs  of  law  and  history 
than  the  hlnnderR  they  have  made  about 
this  man  and  Ium  tax.  Skene  sayt*,  The 
Poj>e  in  the  time  of  Jamcj*  in.  Hent  in 
this  realm  an  cardinal  and  legate  C4ille<l 
Bagimont  <juha  did  mak  ane  taxation  of 
all  the  rentalles  of  the  l»encfice»."— 7>« 
veriK  sifjnif.y  nn-r.  Bagimont.  Bishon 
Lesly  places  him  Htill  lower,  in  the  reign 
of  Jaiue«  IV.  Ilailes  iK>intM  out  these 
groHs  blunders,  and  adds,-  "  This  may 
serve  as  a  sad  specimen  of  the  inatten- 
tion and  endless  en*ors  of  our  historians." 
—llisiitr,  MemorwU^  anno  1275.  But 
this  is  a  fatal  subject.  Tlie  careful  An- 
nalist himself  in  the  next  sentence  com- 
mits a  stran^^e  error.  (Quoting  a  notice 
of  one  of  the  lost  Sc(>tch  recoi-ds  a  no- 
tire  drawn  up  by  an  Engiihh  clerk-  he 
rearls  the  v^onls,  l]nU,t  InnrH'cnlii  'ivinli 
(le  rnncrs^inat?  dciim(K  Poj*alis  in  rrgnn 


Stoiitr  domino  Rkoi  *i  n^Juerit  Urmm 
mnclnm  iuiirr — "an  offer  to  grant  the 
pa{>al  tithe  to  Alexander  hi.  Ki.ng  or 
Scots,  providing  he  rejvaireti  to  the 
Il(dy  Uuil.  '-  Ihid.  But  the  King  to 
whom  the  offer  w;is  made  was  £>lward  I. 
—  THK  Kino  oi  the  scrilie. 

Another  writer,  to  mentioned  with 
all  res]KH't  and  honour,  Mr.  Kaine,  haa 
fallen  into  sonie  erroi-s  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. He  mistakes  the  renewal  by  Pope 
Nicholas  iii.  for  the  origiiml  Bull  of  cuu- 
cession,  though  the  latter  is  exproMly 
referred  to  in  it.  He  si>eaks  of  Scotland 
as  "under  the  yoke  of  Enghiml"  in 
1*279,  when  Alexander  iil  still  reigned, 
etc.  Moreover,  the  tax -roll  which  be 
gives,  and  which  is  so  important  for 
Scotch  lii.story,  is  not  printetl  with  the 
u.sual  accuracy  of  the  historian  of  Dur- 
ham. -  Priory  oj  Coldin^hatn,  a  SurUes 
Kt/mney  1811.  Pref.  p.  xi.  and  A|>- 
l»cnd.  p.  cviii. 
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collection,  which  here,  however,  affected  the  amount. 
They  insisted  for  their  ancient  valuation  as  the  approved 
rule  of  apportioning  all  Church  levies,  and  they  even 
sent  the  coDector  back  to  Rome  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
this  change — "  to  entreat  the  Pope,"  says  Fordun,  "  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  that  he  would  accept 
the  ancient  taxations  of  all  their  goods,  coimting  seven 
years  for  six."^  Their  appeal  was  unsuccessful  The 
Pope  insisted  on  the  tenth  according  to  the  true  value — 
vet^s  valor — of  the  benefice  ;  but  he  probably  found  the 
collection  troublesome  or  unproductive,  for  a  year  after- 
wards, he  again  made  a  grant  of  the  Scotch  tenth  to 
Edward  i.  of  England.  That  bull  is  not  known  to  be 
extant ;  but  in  a  bull  of  confirmation  granted  in  the 
second  year  of  his  papacy  (1279),  Nicholas  narrates  his 
previous  grant  to  Edward  of  "  the  tenth  of  church  rents 
and  incomes  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  for  the  rehef  of  the  Holy 
Land,''  and  declares  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  true  value — veims  valor}  Not  only  was  that 
tax  granted,  but  it  was  actually  collected,  at  least  in  part ; 
for  Mr.  Raine  has  found  in  the  Treasury  at  Durham, 
along  with  a  most  valuable  "  taxa"  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Lothian,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  l,  a  receipt  by  the  Prior  of  Ck)ldingham,  the 
deputy-collector  of  the  tax,  for  the  simi  due  by  the  Prior 


*  Repedavit  ad  curiam  Romanani, 
dominuni  Papain  pro  clero  Scotine  pre- 
catuius  ut  anti(jiias  taxationes  oranium 
honoriim  Huorum  acciperet,  Hepteni  annis 
utique  pro  sex  conipiitatis.  -  Srotifhrou. 
X.  35. 


•  Tlie  Bull  is  printed  from  the  ori- 
gimil  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westmin- 
ster, hy  Mr.  Raine  in  the  Surtees  volume 
of  Coldingham  quoted  above,  Pref. 
p.  xii. 
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of  Dui-ham  in  rcHpcct  of  his  income  within  that  arch- 
deaconry, dated  in  1292.^ 

The  churchmen  were  careful  of  their  old  vt Juation.  It 
is  found  engrossed  in  the  chartularies  both  of  secidars  and 
regulars,  each  presenting  the  tax  of  the  diocese  which 
interested  its  own  Ixxly  ;  and  the  parts  thus  saved  give 
us,  beyond  doubt,  the  state  of  chuirh  livings  as  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  13  th  centiuy%  and  but  little  altered  pro- 
l)ably  since  the  period  which  follow^»d  immediately  on 
the  great  ecclesiasticjd  rt^volution  under  David  i. 

The  ancient  taxation  of  the  churches  of  the  bishopric 
of  Saint  Andrews,  divid(*<l  into  its  eight  deaneries  of 
Linlithgow,  Lothian,  Merse,  Fothrif,  Fife,  GowTy,  Angus, 
and  Meams,  occurs  in  the  registers  of  the  priory  of  Saint 
Andrews,  of  Arbroath,  and  of  Dunfermline,  in  each  in 
handwriting  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  ancient  taxation  of  the  small  diocese  of  Brechin 
is  found  in  the  Register  of  the  monastery  of  Arbroath, 
which  had  large  possessions  and  several  churches  in  that 
bishopric. 

That  of  Aberdeen,  divided  into  its  three  ancient  dean- 
eries of  Mar,  Buchan,  and  Gariauch,  is  in  the  Register  of 
Arbroath,  in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy ;  and  in 
the  Register  of  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  in  wTiting  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  di\dded  then  into  the  five  deaneries 
of  Mar,  Buchan,  Boyn,  Giiriauch,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  taxation  of  the  churches  of  tlie  bislioj)ric  of  Moray, 
under  its  four  deaneries  of  Elgin,  Invemeas,  Strathspey, 
and  Strathlx>lgy,  occurs  only  in  tln.^  Register  of  the  dio- 

»  lhi,l.  Pref.  p.  xii. 
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cese,  iu  a  haud  of  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
After  the  summation  of  the  value  of  the  churches  of  each 
deanery,  there  follows  a  calculation  of  the  tenth  payable 
out  of  it.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  record  gives  us  a  foundation 
of  parochial  statistics  for  aD  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Border  to  the  Moray  FirtL  The  western, 
central,  and  northern  districts  unfortimately  want  that 
guide.* 

We  may  regard  the  valuation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lothian,  as  preserved  among  the  Prior  of  Coldingham's 
accoimts  at  Durham,  as  the  oldest  fragment  of  the  taxa- 
tion, according  to  the  veriis  valoVy  inflicted  on  the  Scotch 
clergy  by  Baiamund  in  1275.  The  sum  of  the  valuation 
of  that  Archdeaconry,  according  to  the  Antiqua  Toucatio, 
was  £2864,  a  tenth  of  which  is  £286.  The  tenth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Durham  Roll,  or  verus  valor,  is  £420. 

The  new  census,  professing  to  estimate  the  real  value, 
was  necessarily  fluctuating.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
early  copies  of  it,  except  the  tax-roll  of  Lothian  pre- 
served at  Durham.  Long  known  and  hated  among  us 
as  "  Bagimont  s  Roll,"  only  one  copy,  a  late  and  bad  one, 
has  been  noticed  by  our  old  lawyers,  and  it  has  suffered 
greatly  in  subsequent  transcription.'    In  the  shape  which 

»  Thus,  at  the  foot  of  the  column  of  it,  assures  us  that  the  extract  "was  fund 

the  Deanery  of  Eigin—Summa,  £838,  be  the  provincial!  of  the  quhyte  or  car- 

168.  Decima  imie,  £38,  I6u.  —  Begiat  melnt  frieris  of  Aberdene,  called  dene 

Morav.  p.  362.  Johnne  Christisone,  the  principall  pro- 

«  There  is  no  Antiqua  Taxatio  yet  vynciall  of  tlie  said  freiris  and  of  Scot- 

found  of  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow,  Gallo-  land  for  the  tyme,  and  wes  dowbled  or 

way,  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  Argyll,  Isles,  copied  be  ane  chaiplane  of  Auld  Aber- 

Ross,  Caithness,  Orkney.  dene,  called  Doctoure  Roust."  —  See 

»  Habakkuk  Bisset,  who  has  preserved  Regist.  OUug,  Pref.  p.  IxiU    Bissct  was 
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it  now  bears,  BaiamuncVs  Roll  can  be  evidence  for  nothing 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  v.  It  taxes  collegiate 
churches,  all  late  foundations,  among  paiish  churches,^ 
though  they  had  no  parochial  district ;  and  it  omits  all 
Uvings  below  forty  marks.  The  rectories  in  the  hands 
of  religious  houses  are  not  taxed  specifically,  but  vicar- 
ages held  separately,  and  exceeding  that  value,  are  given. 
This  RoD,  as  we  now  have  it,  may  be  considered  as 
giving  imperfectly  the  state  of  the  church  livings  of 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  v. 

The  large,  though  imperfect  body  of  records  which  I 
have  described,  is  the  foundation  of  our  statistical  and 
local  history.  From  them,  or  by  their  guidance,  have 
already  been  compiled  some  large  volumes  of  the  paro- 
chial antiquities  of  Scotland,'  and  they  furnish  nearly  all 
the  materials  we  have  for  the  "  Coimty  histories,"  which 
are  still  to  come  in  our  national  literature.  In  these 
chapters,  I  am  desirous  of  trying  whether  the  same 
materials  can  give  us  an  intelligible  view  of  Churchmen, 
regular  and  secular — of  the  Cathedral  organization,  and 
the  life  of  the  Convent. 


servitor  or  clerk  to  Sir  John  Skene,  the 
first  editor  of  our  ancient  laws.  Friar 
John  Chrifttison  is  found  as  Hub-j^rior 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Elgin,  lOth 
Noveinher  1543.  — /nw^  Papers j  p.  108. 
It  is  now  iiniK>s8ihle  to  say  whether  Bis- 
set  or  Doctor  Roust,  or  even  some  pre- 
vious transcriber,  should  bear  the  blame 
of  the  inaccuracies  with  which  this  only 
copy  alx>und8. 


*  Among  the  collegiate  churches  en- 
tered  in  Baiumund  is  Crail,  a  foundation 
of  1517. 

■  Of  the  Orhjines  lUtrochUdes  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club  three  volumes  have  been 
printed.  There  are  three  of  a  similar 
kind,  illll^trating  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen and  Bjintr,  ]irinie<l  by  the  Spalding 
Club. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  antiquity,  the  completeness,  and  the  fine  state  of 
her  records,  give  to  Glasgow  the  first  place  in  the  history 
of  Scotch  bishoprics.  The  care  with  which  these  records 
were  preserved,  the  interest  that  gathered  round  them 
when  they  were  regarded  as  the  prop  of  Stuart  and  royal 
legitimacy,  their  danger  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
their  fortunate  restoration  to  Scotland,  form  an  interesting 
chapter  for  the  antiquary,  but  cannot  find  room  here.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  Saint  Kentigem,  deriving  his  faith  and 
consecration  from  Servanus  and  Palladius,  having  been 
obliged  for  some  time  to  seek  shelter  in  Wales,  returned 
and  settled  his  colony  of  converts  at  Glasgow,  a  place 
then  within  the  dominions  of  a  petty  prince  of  Cumbria. 
This  little  Christian  family,  which  the  monks  of  a  later 
age  chose  to  name  a  monastery,  devoted  themselves  to 
rural  industry,  and  learned,  with  their  first  lessons  of  a 
purer  faith,  many  of  the  arts  of  peaceful  life.  Their 
founder  and  guide  had  at  first  perhaps  no  larger  diocese. 
He  was  one  of  those  Episcopi  Britannarum*  who  ant 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 


^  See  Apx>endix  i. 

*  In  the  letter  of  Ralph,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  Pope  Calixtns  n., 
written  between  1119  and  1122,  against 
the  encroachments  of  Yoric,  claiming  to 
be  a  metropolitan  see,  the  Archbishop 
argues  that  the  claim  must  be  unfounded, 
since  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  metro- 
politan without  suffragan  bishops.  It 
appears  tliat  Thiirstan  of  York,  to  meet 


this  argument,  had  claimed  Glasgow 
and  Durham  as  his  suffragans,  to  which 
Ralph's  reply  is  as  follows :-  "  At  vero 
de  Glesguensi  breviter  intimandnm,  quo<l 
est  antiquorum  Britonum-  episcopus, 
quos  beatus  pater  Oregorius  singulatim 
episcopo  Cantuariensi  subjectos  fore 
decrevit,  cujus  viz.  ecclesie  episcopus 
sicut  a  majoribns  natu  illorum  traditar 
us«|nc  ad  her  Nonuannonim  tempora. 
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but  always  with  a  vagueness,  marking  the  distance  and 
obscurity  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  exercised  their 
ministry.  Of  his  succesHoi-s  we  unfortunately  know 
little,  until  the  jjcriod  embraceil  by  the  venerable  Regis- 
t-er  of  the  Dioc*ese  ;  for  the  names  of  some  intermediat<j 
bishoi>8  appear  to  have  been  mustertnl  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstanct^s,  at  any  rate  without  sufficient  evidencie,  for 
the  purjx)se  of  supporting  a  disputed  claim  of  the  See  of 
York.*  The  full  light  of  history  fii-st  ftUls  u}K)n  Glasgow 
at  the  restoration  of  the  di(H-ese  by  Saint  David,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  n»markable  instrument  standing  fii*st  in  the 
Ancient Reyistev,  It  is  a  memoir  or  ;i(>^iV*a,which,although 
not  without  parallel  in  Sc^otch  reconls,  is  much  less  com- 
mon with  us  than  in  the  n^gisters  of  religious  houses 
abroad.*  In  this  insUince,  the  document  is  veiy  solenmly 
witnessed,  and  reconls  an  investigation  diivcteil  by  David, 


vel  ab  EpiHCoiK)  Scottunini  vel  Gualen- 
siuiii  Britonuiii  conRcorari  Holebat.  .  .  . 
1h  ita<iue  (lliomaH  Cant  Arch.)  quendani 
Britoiiein  CJleHguensi  codeHie  onliuavit 
epiHCopuni,  que  jam  }>ene  preter  ineino- 
riam  uon  lialmcrat  epiiicopi  Mtlatiuia. 
De  (|uo  epiiicftpo  ncienduin.  quia,  niout 
pmlictuin  e«it,  hi  antiquoruin  Britonuin 
epiRcnpuH  CHt,  Hccundmn  B.  (Jiviforii  <le- 
creta  Caiituar  :  ecclesie  nutfraganeug  tuX : 
quod  si  forte  pn)pter  provinciaruiu  vici- 
niam,  licet  uiutato  et  loco  et  populo, 
idem  Pictorum  episcopun  <lel>ot  putari, 
nihilominuH  ecclesie  Cant  :  suffragatur 
ut|)ote  institutus  et  creatus  a  Tbeixloro 
archiepiscopo,  sicut  Beda  testatur.  Ver- 
untamen  Hicut  in  gestis  iianctonmi  viro> 
rum  Colunibe  viz.  presbyteri  et  abbatis, 
qui  Beda  refereute  ante  adventum  B. 
Augustini  in  Britannia  primuH  Scottorum 
et  Pictorum  )K>pulii)  Christum  predicavit, 
et  venerabilis  Cantugerni  episcopi  qui 
primus  Glesguensi  ecclesie  prefuit,  in- 
ireuitur,  non  iste  est  Can*lide  Case  Epis- 


copuM  ([uem  The<Nlorus  instituit  sad  unua 
de  illis  antiquis  Britanonim  episcopia 
fuit,  (jnos  sicut  sepe  dictum  est  singula- 
tiui  beatu8(Jre>5oriu8  ecclesie  Cant :  subju- 
gavit."—  Tiruhifn  X.  gcriptorft  II.  1742-0. 

I  MagHuen,  \\^u  ;  Johannes,  1(159 ; 
Michael,  1H>9  ;  SttiNa  de  Arrhiep.  Ebor. 

IhUi. 

*  This  inquisition  was  ]irinted  by  Sir 
James  Dalryniple  {('Ul.  p.  S.")?),  from 
the  iini>erlect  copy  in  tho  Advocates* 
Library.  Sir  James  disliked  it  as  a 
piece  of  Episco{>acy ;  and  he  was  en- 
titled to  ({uestion  the  narrative  of  the 
foundation  of  the  see,  which  could  only 
be  rested  on  tradition,  and  such  re- 
cords as  Archbishop  Ralph,  however 
almost  contem}>orary,  quoted  as  autho- 
ritative.  But,  while  he  admitted  the 
authenticity  of  the  instrument,  Sir 
James,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
scatters  doubts  and  insinuations  against 
statements  contiiined  in  it,  which  musV 
stand  or  fall  with  the  instrument  itself. 
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while  Prince  of  Cumbria,  regarding  the  lands  and  churches 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Glasgow.  The 
narrative,  at  its  commencement,  does  not  claim  the  same 
authority  with  the  subsequent  verdict  of  the  five  jura- 
toreSy — senioves  homines  et  sajnetUiores  totiiis  CumhrioB. 
It  is  simply  a  statement  made  by  the  framers  of  the  in- 
strument, in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  his  Court, 
of  the  tradition  and  beUef  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
They  first  relate  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  ordination  of  St.  Kentigem  as  bishop  of 
Cumbria.  They  mention  the  death  of  Kentigem,  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  many  bishops  in  the  see  ;  but 
that  the  confusion  and  revolutions  of  the  coimtry  at 
length  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  Church,  and  almost  of 
CTuistianity.  Within  the  knowledge  of  all  present  was 
the  restoration  of  the  bishopric  by  David,  and  the  election 


Thomas  Inues  strenuously  supports  it ; 
and,  nfter  applying  the  tests  of  the 
severest  criticism,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
now  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 

Of  such  instruments,  the  learned 
fathers  of  St  Maur  have  observed  : — 

Quant  k  la  n^oessite  des  notices,  il 
suffit  pour  la  fair  sentir,  de  rapporter  en- 
core un  texte  de  notre  auteur  [Lobineau], 
tire  du  m^me  endroit  Ml  a  ete  un  terns 
(ce  sont  ces  paroles)  ou  ces  sortes  de 
notices  ont  et^  absoluroent  n^cessaires : 
parcequ'il  y  a  eu  beaucoup  de  donations, 
qui  ne  se  sont  faites  que  verbalement, 
et  en  presence  de  t^moins,  sans  ecri- 
tures ;  et  Ton  ne  pouroit  eu  conserver  la 
memoire  k  la  posterite,  qu*en  ^crivant 
fid^lement  ce  qui  s'etoit  pass^.'  Mais 
bien  des  notices  ont  ^te  dress^  sur  des 
chartes  plus  anciennes.  Les  dates  pr^ 
cises  qu'elles  {)ortent  de  faits  ^loignes 
d'un  si^cle  ou  d'un  deroi-si^le,  en  pon- 
roient  faire  la  preuve. 

"M.  Menage  ne  s'explique  pas  avec 


assez  de  justcsse  ni  de  precision,  sur  lea 
dates  des  notices ;  lorsqu'il  en  parle  en 
ces  temies.  '  La  plupart  des  notices 
des  Abbaies  (il  devoit  ajouter  et  det 
autres  Eglises)  ne  sont  point  du  tems  de 
lenr  date:  ce  qui  a  ete  tres  v^ritable- 
ment  observe  par  M.  Pavilion  dans  ses 
cnrieuses  remarques  sur  son  histoire  de 
Rol>ert  d'Arbrissel  Et  c'est  particu- 
lierement  4  cause  de  ces  sortes  de  litres, 
qu*on  a  dit  que  dans  les  monast^res  il  y 
avoit  un  Dom  Titrier.  .  .  .  Mais  tmites 
les  choses  couteuues  dans  ces  litres  nar- 
ratifs,  ne  laissent  pas  d'etre  v^rilables, 
k  la  reserve  de  la  date  :  ce  qui  a  ^t^  en- 
core tr^s  veritablement  observe  par  M. 
Pavilion.* 

"  Parmi  les  notices  prirees,  dont  il 
s'agit  ici,  on  en  voit  qui  sont  munies  de 
dates :  et  c'est  le  plus  grand  nonibre. 
D*  autres  en  sont  enti^rement  d^pour- 
vues :  plnsieurs  renferment  deux  sortes 
de  dates;  Tune  d'un  fait  ancien,  dont 
ou  veut  conserver  la  memoire  par  un 
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and  consecration  of  Jolm,  who  Ls  commonly  called  the 
first  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Proceeding  to  the  main  object  of 
their  inquiry,  tliey  record  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
church  of  Glasgow  as  retmned  upon  the  oath  of  the  jura- 
tores.  The  names  of  these  places  have  been  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  discussion.*  It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed,  that 
the  province  of  Scotch  Cumbria  and  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, wliich,  at  least  at  the  date  of  the  inquisition,  seem  to 
have  been  synonymous,  included  many  places,  described 
as  the  property  of  the  Church,  in  Dumfriesshire  on  one 
side,  and  far  down  in  Teviotdale  on  the  other.  The  dat« 
of  the  inquisition  is  not  given,  but  it  is  ascertained  to  l>c 
about  1116.*  We  have  no  more  certain  date  for  the 
next  deed,  which  records  a  gift  of  Earl  David  to  the 
Church  at  the  period  of  its  restoration  and  building — 
certainly  earlier  than  1124,  the  year  of  liis  succeeding  to 
the  thi'one  of  his  brother,  Alexander  i. 

We  know,  that  on  the  nones  of  July  1136,^  the  newly 
built  church  of  Glasgow  was  dedicated.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  king,  David  i.,  gave  to  the  church  the  land  of 
Perdeyc,  wliich  was  soon  afterwards  erected,  {dong  with 
the  church  of  Govan,  into  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral. 


titre  subtt^uent :  I'autre  de  I'acte  meine 
de  la  notice,  qu'on  dre«Re.  Cette  derni- 
^re  espece  de  date  se  trouve  presque  tou- 
jours  auwji  exacteiiient  vraie,  (jue  celle 
des  diplonies  lea  pliis  authentiques."— 
N (niveau  Traiti  de  Diplmn.  I.  301. 

*  Our  earlier  antiquaries  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  mistaken  readings  of  twice 
c«pied  transcripts.  Chalmers,  who  had 
t}ie  best  authority  in  his  hands,  perhaps 
could  not  read  it  with  ease  ;  and  he  had 
not  learned  to  distrust  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Celtic  dialects.    Amon*;  his 


MSB.,  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
there  is  a  laboured  disciuisition  on  these 
places,  in  which  he  does  not  convince 
the  render  at  all  so  much  as  he  seems  to 
have  satisfied  himself. 

'  Keith  states,  but  without  (juoting 
his  authority,  that  Bishop  John  was  con- 
secrated by  V*oi>e  Paschal  ll.  in  1115. 
The  date  of  the  instrument  is  necessarily 
between  the  period  of  his  consecration, 
antl  the  accession  of  Earl  David  to  tlie 
throne  in  1124. 
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lu  addition  to  the  long  list  of  possessions  restored  to 
Glasgow  upon  the  verdict  of  the  assize  of  inquest,  this 
saintly  king  granted  to  the  bishop  the  church  of  Ren- 
frew ;  Govan  with  its  church ;  the  church  of  Cadihou ; 
the  tithe  of  his  kain,  or  duties  paid  in  cattle  and  swine 
throughout  Strathgrif,  Cuningham,  Kyle,  and  Carrick, 
except  when  required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
household  and  the  eighth  penny  of  all  pleas  of  court 
throughout  Cumbria.  The  bishop  also  acquired  the 
church  of  Lochorwort,  now  Borthwick,  in  Lothian,  from 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king  and  prince  present 
and  consenting.' 

Bishop  John  had  been  tutor  to  King  David,  and  was 
for  some  time  his  Chancellor.  He  had  a  long  contest 
with  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  put 
under  sentence  of  suspension  in  1122.  He  then  went 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  next  year,  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  returned  to  his  see.  In  1125,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  paUium  for  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  against  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  among  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Glasgow  till  re- 
called to  his  diocese  by  Alberic,  the  legate,  in  1138. 
He  died  28th  May  1147. 

Herbert,  the  next  bishop,  formerly  Abbot  of  Kelso, 


1  Nisi  quando  ipse  illuc  venero,  peren- 
dinaus  et  idem  meum  chan  comedens. 

>  St.  Kentigern  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
for  eight  yean  at  Lochorwort,  and  some 
actual  facts  seem  to  connect  the  Apostle 
of  Strathclyde  with  that  part  of  Lothian. 
The  churches  of  Borthwick,  Penicuik, 


and  Currie,  were  dedicated  to  him,  and 
the  spring  in  the  manse  garden  at  Borth- 
wick is  still  "  St  Mungo's  Well."  Pen- 
iacob,  now  Eddleston,  in  the  glen  of  the 
Peebles  water,  was  also  part  of  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  see  of  Cum- 
bria. 


C 
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was  consecrated  by  Pope  Eugeiiius  iii.  at  Auxerre,  iu 
the  same  year.    He  died  in  1164. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm,  the  church  of  Glasgow 
acquired  by  gifts  from  the  Crown  the  church  of  Old 
Roxburgh,  with  endowments  it  had  received  from  King 
David ;  from  William  de  Sumervil  three  acres  of  Lin 
tun ;  and,  from  Walter  the  Steward,  two  shillings  yearly 
from  the  duties  of  his  burgh  of  Renfrew.  The  bishop 
had  also  several  royal  and  papal  writs  for  enforcing  the 
payment  of  tithes,  especially  in  Galloway,  and  on  lands 
which  the  king  had  granted  to  his  barons  and  knights, 
Richard  de  Morevil  and  Alan  the  Steward,  and  others. 
He  had  a  gift  of  Conclud,  to  compensate  for  the  king  s 
transgression  against  the  Church,  in  granting  these 
lands  without  suflficiently  securing  the  Church  in  its 
dues,  "  up  to  the  day  when  he  took  the  staflf  of  pilgrim- 
age of  St.  James/'  The  Pope  issued  an  injunction  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese  to  visit  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Glasgow  yearly,  according  to  the  custom  of 
St.  Andrews  and  other  neighbouring  sees,  and  likewise 
confirmed  a  constitution  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  de- 
claring, that  on  the  demise  of  a  canon,  his  prebend, 
for  one  year,  should  go  to  pay  his  debts  {p7'o  re  luyiiesta 
cantracta),  or  to  the  poor.* 

Bishop  Herbert  was  succeeded  by  Ingelram,  who  had 
a  bull  for  his  consecration  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  1st  November 

»  In  the  following  reign  the  Chapter  fruits  to  be  applied,  first  to  payment  of 

gave  to  its  canons  the  right  to  bequeatli  his  debts,  and  the  residue  among  his 

one  year*s  fruits  of  their  prebends  ;  or,  parents  and  the  poor ;  but  books  and 

if  the  canon  died  intestate,  the  year's  Church  vestments  to  go  to  the  CathedraL 
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1164/  and  a  papal  precept  for  his  reception.  He  was 
previously  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow  and  Chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  He  resisted  strenuously  and  effectually  the 
pretensions  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  metropolitan 
superiority,  and  died  2d  February  1174.^ 

The  reign  of  William  is  the  era  of  the  rise  of  free 
burghs  in  Scotland ;  and,  whilst  the  Sovereign  was 
founding  them  on  his  domains,  the  great  Liords  of  the 
Church  obtained  privileges  of  the  same  nature  for  the 
cities  erected  around  their  Cathedrals.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow.  The  royal  charter, 
which  granted  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  burgh  at  Glasgow,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  with  freedoms  and  customs  of  the  king's 
burghs,  is  dated  at  Traquair ;  and,  from  the  witnesses, 
it  was  granted  between  the  years  1175  and  1178.'  The 
king  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  a  toft  in  each  of 
his  royal  burghs  of  Munros,  Dumfries,  Forfar,  and  Stir- 
ling.* In  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  Cathedral 
possessed  twenty-five  churches,  seventeen  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  mensal ;  and  during  it,  the  bishop  acquired 
large  accessions  of  property,  in  lands  and  churches,  in 
Ashkirk,  Gillemoreston,  Stobhou,  Camwath,  Kilbride, 
Anandale,  Hottun,  Muckart,  Lillisclef,  Wilton,  Campsy, 

>  He  was  consecrated  at  Sienna  by  the  octares  of  the  Apostles  St  Peter  and 

Pope  Alexander  iii.,  28th  November  St.  Paul  (6th  July) ;  and  the  king  granted 

1164.  his  peace  to  all  frequenting  the  fair. 

*  Chron.  MaUr,  *  Those  grants  of  tofts  in  infant  burghs 

*  The  original  grant  gave  to  the  bur-  were  to  enable  the  great  Church  lords  to' 
gesses  the  king's  peace— /mum  pacem  aioeompany  the  sovereign  in  his  frequent 
per  Mm  terram  in  etmdo  et  redeundo,  changes  of  residence.  They  aUo  secured 
A  subsequent  charter  granted  a  yearly  rasponslble  and  improving  tenante  for 
fair  to  be  held  for  eight  full  days  after  the  Crown  property  in  the  new  burghs. 
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and  Cardross.  The  land  of  Balain  was  granted  to  the 
bishop,  in  compensation  of  excesses  committed  by  the 
king  against  St  Kentigem  and  his  churcli,  after  the  de- 
cease of  Bishop  Ingehram. 

In  this  reign  was  the  beginning  of  the  complaints 
regarding  the  cleric  patrons  of  parish  churches  neglecting 
to  supply  parsons  for  the  cure  of  souls  ;^  a  complaint 
which,  in  different  shapes,  gave  rise  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  controversies  and  transactions  between  churchmen 
for  several  centuries.  The  e\'ils  which  arose  from  appeals 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  led  to  some  measures  intended 
to  mitigate  the  abuse.  There  are  sevend  proceedings 
illustrating  the  origin  and  privileges  of  parish  churches, 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  their  holders  watched  the 
growth  of  chapels  interfering  with  the  nimaerous  offerings 
and  dues  of  the  Mother  Church,  which  were  only  of  in- 
ferior importance  to  its  tithes.  The  great  Cathedral  feud 
had  already  begun  between  the  chapter  and  the  bishop. 
A  transaction  between  the  catliedral  vicars  and  the  chap- 
ter, serves  to  show  that  the  election  of  the  bishop  was 
not  yet  a  merely  nominal  right  of  the  chapter.  We  find 
churchmen  interdicted  from  pledging  their  benefices  for 
money  borrowed  from  Jews.  Churches  are  not  to  be 
granted  till  vacant.  The  sons  of  priests  occupying  the 
same  churches  which  their  fathers  had  held  are  to  be 
removed.^ 

*  When,  in  after  times,  the  necessity      which  tlie  heritor  and  the  minister  in 
of  supplying  vicars  in  parishes  held  by      Scotland  now  hold, 
the  clergy,  whether  regular  or  secular, 

came  to  be  admitted,  the  dispute  took  »  Sisi/orU  (tliquem  propter  probatam 
the  shape  of  a  question  of  amount  ot      honestatem  et  diutinam  possessionem  sub 

»       appropriator  and  the  vicar      dissimuloHone  videris  transeundvm, 
standiiig  in  ^jj^  relation  to  each  other        One  charter  of  this  reign  helps  to  ex- 
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Jocelin,  Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mebos, 
was  the  next  bishop,  "  a  clerOy  a  popido  eocigente  et  rege 
ipso  assentientey  ad  ecclesiam  Glasguensem  presuL  digi- 
tuvj  10.  kalendas  Junii  [1174]  apvd  Pert  in  Scotia; 
vir  mitis  et  morigeratttSj  vir  mansuetus  et  moderatus/'^ 
He  was  consecrated  at  Clairvaux  on  the  Ist  of  June 
1175.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  resisted  the  encroach- 
ment of  York,  and  obtained  irom  the  Pope,  who  favoured 
the  Cistercian  order,  a  command  that  the  bishops  of 
Scotland  should  yield  no  obedience  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  notwithstanding  that  Henry  of  England  had 
compelled  them  to  swear  obedience  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  In  1182,  Jocelin  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
from  Pope  Lucius  IIL  the  absolution  of  his  royal  master 
from  Church  censure.*  He  was  required  by  the  succeed- 
ing Popes  to  admonish  the  king,  chiefly  in  regard  of  his 
neglect  to  enforce  the  dues  of  the  Church  with  the  power 
of  the  Crown.*  William,  indeed,  was  a  zealous  church- 
man, a  worthy  grandson  of  David,  but  he  was  of  the 
party  that  had  already  begun  to  resist  the  domination  of 
Rome.  Pope  Innocent  IIL  exhorted  him  in  fine  language 
to  take  care  that  he  who  had  presented  his  morning 
offering  fail  not  to  render  his  evening  sacrifice,  but  finish 
a  bright  day  with  a  clear  evening.  Between  1189  and 
1192,  we  find  Jocelin  anxiously  engaged  in  the  restora- 

plain  the  term  of/orinaee  service,  which  *  Chron,  Mailt. 

has  puzzled  the  Scotch  antiquary ;  and  *  BuUarium  ad  an. 

by  it  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  the  •  Bullarium.      SoUidU  provisurua  ui 

Saxon  phrase  "  utware."  offerre  Domino  vespertinum  sa^rijicium 

The  patronage  of  the  parish  church  of  ru>n  omiUat  qui  mabUinum  dicUur  obiu- 

Hodelm  was  resigned  by  Udardus,  by  lisse,  ac  sic  rlartm  nuine  ve^pere  sereno 

symbol  of  book.  conHudai." 
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tion  of  his  Cathedral  ChurcL  The  original  church  of 
Bishop  John,  built,  perhai>s,  chiefly  of  wood,  had  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  Jocelin  founded  a  so- 
ciety to  collect  funds  for  its  restoration,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  royal  sanction  and  protection.^  He  must 
have  proceeded  with  extraordinary  energy  and  success, 
since,  on  the  Gth  of  Jidy  1197,  his  new  church  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  dedicated.*  After  a  long  episco- 
pate, Jocelin  retired  to  his  old  Abbey  of  Melros,  died 
among  his  brethren  of  the  convent  on  the  17th  March 
1199,  and  wjis  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.^ 

His  successor  was  Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  died  two  montlis  after  liis  election,  probably 
unconsecrated.* 

William  Malvoisin,  the  Chancellor,  succeeded ;  elected 
1199;  consecrated  in  France  l)y  the  Arclibishop  of 
Lyons  in  1200.  He  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews  in 
1202. 

The  next  bishop  was  Florence,  the  son  of  that  gallant 
Count  Florence  of  HoUand,  the  hero  of  the  crusaders  at 
Damietta,  by  Ada  the  granddaughter  of  David  L  of 
Scotland.  His  uncle  King  William  made  liim  his  chan- 
cellor ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  elected  to  this 
bishopric,  in  which  he  continued  for  five  years  without 


'  The  kinj?  expresses  himself  in  temiH 
of  great  affection  for  the  Chiircli  of  Glas- 
gow, -'Mat<r  mvltnrum  gentium  exUis 
antehac  et  angustn,  (id  hmun-em  Dei  am- 
pliari  (ie.tulcrat,  el  pretrrea  in  hiis  didnis 
nostrijt  igne  consiivipta  ad  stn  rejmra- 
cionan  nmplissimis  expmsis  indiyena  et 
nostrum  et  pluHvm  probcntm  hmninum 
sitbndium  expnstvlat. 


3  "  Jocelimts  ejnscopiiA  OUugufwtis 
Cathedralem  ecclesiam  miam,  quam  ipse 
novnm  construxcrai ,  pridif  nonas  JviU, 
die  dominirMf  anno  episcopaUia  svi  xxU\f, 
dedicavit."    Chron.  Mailr. 

^  Chron.  Mailr.  -Hoved. 

*  Fordun. 
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consecration,  and  resigned  his  charge  in  1207.  The 
causes  of  his  not  being  confirmed,  and  of  his  resignation, 
are  equally  unknowiL^ 

Walter,  capeUantis  regisj  was  elected  bishop  on  the 
5th  of  the  Ides  of  December  1207,  and  consecrated  by 
papal  license  at  Glasgow  on  the  2d  November  1208. 
He  attended  a  General  Council  (the  Lateran)  at  Rome 
in  1215,  along  with  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Moray ;  and  three  years  afterwards  accompanied  the 
Bishops  of  Moray  and  Caithness,  when  they  obtained  the 
papal  absolution  from  the  interdict  of  the  Legate  Gualo. 
He  died  in  1232. 

In  the  following  reign  the  Chapter  acquired  the  church 
of  Daliel  as  a  common  church  from  the  Abbey  of  Paisley. 
The  bishop  obtained  the  church  of  Hottun  by  a  trans- 
action with  the  canons  of  Jedburgh,  and  had  a  grant  of 
the  patronage  of  the  churches  of  Annan,  Lochmaben,  with 
its  chapel  of  Rokele,  Cumbretrces,  GretenhoU,  Rempatrick, 
Kirkepatric,  and  the  chapel  of  Logan,  from  the  monastery 
of  Gysebume,  to  which  they  had  been  given  by  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale.*  Affiica  of  Nithsdale  granted 
to  the  Bishop  the  church  of  St.  Bride  of  Winterton- 
negan  ;  and  by  transactions,  some  of  which  amounted  to 
a  purchase,  he  acquired  the  church  of  Merebotle  and  the 

»  Chnm  i/ot/r.— Fordun.— Tbc  fteal        «  Tbe  original  grant  of  Rol>ert  Bruce 

of  Florence,  representing  the  bishop  U  meifchin  to  the  canons  of  Gysebume 

seated,  as  not  yet  entitle*!  to  appear  in  is  preser\'ed  among  the  llarleian  Char- 

the  act  of  episcopal  Wnediction,  with  ters  in  the  British  Museum.    The  seal, 

the  legend,  Sigillum  FUn-etUii  Olasffu-  on  green  wax,  is  still  entire,  and  repre- 

ensis  eUcli,  is  engraved  among  the  col-  sents  a  knight  on  horseback ;  on  his 

lection  of  beautiful  seals  appended  to  the  shield  and  the  housings  of  his  horse,  the 

chartulary  of  Melrose,  the  contribution  chief  and  saltire  of  Bruce ;  the  legend, 

of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to  the  Ban-  estO  fffWr  ttt  IfO. 
natyne  Club. 
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lands  of  Ingoliston.  The  families  of  Carrick  and  of  Len- 
nox, from  whose  wild  dominions  it  was  in  last  reign  so 
difficult  to  obtain  the  dues  of  the  Church,  had  now  be- 
come its  dutiful  children.  In  1225,  Earl  Duncan  of 
Carrick,  in  a  chapter  celebrated  at  Ayr,  solemnly  under- 
took to  pay  all  his  tithes  and  dues,  and  to  use  his  power 
with  his  men  and  tenants  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
promised  no  longer  to  oppress  the  clergy  of  Carrick  with 
tallies  or  exactions  ;^  to  enforce  Church  censures  by  con- 
fiscation and  temporal  penalties ;  and  he  granted  that 
the  clergy  should  have  a  right  of  pasturage  through  his 
whole  land,  "  according  to  the  traditions  of  our  fathers 
and  the  statutes  of  the  Church  and  the  Earl's  son 
compounded  for  injuries  he  had  perpetrated  against  the 
Glasgow  churches  during  the  war  in  Galloway,  by  a 
donation  of  a  church,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  Stratton, 
with  land  in  the  ptirish.  Besides  these,  the  Church  ac- 
quired small  additional  revenues  from  Rutherglen  and 
Cadihou,  Ashkirk,  Buthlull,  now  Bonhill,  Roxburgh, 
Goljm,  and  Mosplat  in  the  bailiary  of  Lanark.  The  pro- 
vision for  parochial  vicars  still  continued  a  fertile  subject 
of  dispute  and  transactions.  In  one  of  these,  we  find  the 
unusual  stipulation  that  the  stipend  shall  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenues  of  the  churches — an  element  that 


*  He  particularly  exempts  them  from 
a  oertain  corredium  ad  opus  serritntium 
monm  qid  kethres  nuncupatur,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  term,  must  have 
differed  from  the  carody  of  the  English 
law,  and  may  perhaps  receive  some  illus- 
tration by  the  etymology  of  its  Celtic 
synonym.— See  Jacob's  Iaiw  Dictionary 
V.  Corody;  and  Keinble's  Anglo-lkiron 
Charters,  Introduction,  liy. 


A  grant  in  similar  terms  was  made  by 
Maldoveni,  Earl  of  Lennox. 

■  It  was  in  this  way  the  Cliurch  ob- 
tained the  execution  of  this  and  others  of 
its  statutes,  which  Ix)rd  Hailes  remarks 
would  require  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature.  I  have  lost  the  reference  to 
liord  Hailes's  remark. 
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seems  to  have  been  carefully  excluded  in  other  transac- 
tions of  this  nature.  The  amount  of  procurcUtonSy  or 
dues  payable  to  bishops  on  visitation,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  much  disputed  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  as  in 
the  other  bishoprics  of  Scotland.  The  transactions  re- 
garding such  disputes  are  comparatively  few. 

On  a  statement,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  diocese 
some  barbarous  tribes  were  destitute  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, the  Pope,  to  support  the  expense  of  the  bishop  s 
visitation  there,  granted  him  the  church  of  Drivesdale  in 
imis  propiix)8.  To  meet  the  pressure  of  debts  affect- 
ing the  Church,  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocese  were 
commanded  to  contribute  a  subsidy  ;  and  the  Pope 
allowed  the  bishop  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  two 
churches  for  three  years. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  enforcement  of 
ecclesiastical  decrees  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  successfully.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  authority  of  Rome  was  used  to  prevent  the  clergy 
icom  pleading  in  a  lay  court.  A  number  of  papal  privi- 
leges show  us  that  the  two  great  grievances  of  the  bishop 
were,  being  forced  to  admit  to  benefices  or  pensions  upon 
the  dictation  of  the  Pope,  and  the  liability  to  be  sum- 
moned in  Church  cases  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  bishop  had  a  very  early  exemption  for  himself 
and  his  people  from  toll  and  custom  for  their  own  chattels, 
which  was  renewed  in  this  reign.  It  brought  the  citi- 
zens of  Glasgow  into  collision  with  the  ancient  royal 
burgh  of  Rutherglen,  and  with  the  more  modem  one  of 
Dumbarton.     Against  the  latter  the  bishop  prevailed, 
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and  secured  for  his  burgesses  a  free  trade  in  Argyle  and 
Lennox ;  but  Rutherglen  was  more  powerful ;  and  all 
that  could  be  obtained  was  a  protection  against  the 
royal  burgh  levying  toll  and  custom  within  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  or  nearer  than  the  cross  of  Schedenestun.* 

The  custom  of  judicial  combat,  one  branch  of  that 
system  of  ordeal  which  appealed  all  questions  between 
man  and  man  to  the  direct  decision  of  Providence,  was 
still  in  considerable  observance.  It  appears  that  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  England,  this  law  was  extended  to  church- 
men, and  Innocent  iii.  found  it  necessary  to  fulminate  a 
bull  against  so  pestilent  a  custom.* 

The  Cathedral,  though  dedicated  in  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Jocelin,  cannot  have  been  completed  then.  But 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Kentigem  was  of  national  in- 
terest, and  the  General  Council  of  the  Scotch  Church 
came  to  its  assistance.  In  1242,  it  was  ordained  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  Lent  till  the  octaves  of  Easter, 
the  matter  of  the  building  of  the  church  of  Glasgow 
should  be  recommended  to  the  parishioners  in  every 
church  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  after  mass,  and  the 
indulgence  granted  to  those  assisting  the  building,  writ- 
ten up  in  church,  and  expounded  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 
and  that  no  other  collection  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
it  during  that  period.^ 

*  Schcdencfltun  is  now  Shettleston.         parochianis  exponatur,  et  indulgentia 

*  Peatifera  constictwlo.  cidem  fabricae  subvenientibuA  concessa, 

*  Statuimus  fiiniitcr  observaDdum,  quam  in  qualibet  ecclesia  Bcriptam  esse 
quod  a  principio  quadragesimac  U8(]ue  ad  precipimus,  aperte  ct  distincte  eisdem 
octavas  Paschse  negotium  fabricie  eccle-  parochianis  vulgariter  dicatur/  et  clemo- 
siae  Glasguensis,  omnibus  diebus  donii-  aynoi  eorundeni,  ac  bona  dccedentiuni  a)> 
nicis  et  festivis.  fideliter  et  diligenter,  in  intestato,  ac  etiam  pie  legata,  secundum 
8in;;ulis  ecclesiis  post  evangeliuni  mis8<'«',  rnnsuetudinera  hacteniis  approbatam. 
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It  was  the  work  of  many  years,  notwithstanding,  and 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  erecting  this  great  church 
accounts  for  some  curious  changes  of  style,  which  must 
have  taken  place  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

In  this  reign  the  diocese  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  jirchdeaconries,  Glasgow  proper,  and  Teviotdale.* 

Walter's  successor  in  the  bishopric  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, William  de  Bondington,  a  courteous,  liberal  man 
— vir  dapsUis  et  liheralis  in  omnihus^ — who  was  con- 
secrated at  Glasgow  on  the  Sunday  after  the  nativity 
of  the  Virgin,  1233.^  He  is  said  to  have  finished  the 
Cathedral.*  He  resigned  the  oflSce  of  Chancellor  about 
the  period  of  the  king's  deatli.  He  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred his  native  Borders — not  yet  a  lawless  district,  un- 
inhabitable for  men  of  peace — and  latterly  resided  much 
at  his  pleasant  house  of  Alncrum,*  and  died  there  on  the 


Meliter  colligantur  et  decania  locoram 
in  proximis  capitulis  sine  diminutione 
assignentur ;  et  infra  dictum  tenninum 
nullus  quiestionem  pro  negotiis  aliis  in 
ecclesiis  parochialibosadmittat*'—  Char- 
tul.  Aberdon.—  WUkins  Con.—HaiUs. 

*  l2lSS.-Mailr,—Fordun,  Some  new 
arrangement  of  the  archdeaconries  may 
have  taken  phice.  But  an  Archdeacon 
of  Teviotdale  occurs  long  before. 
Passel.  Lib.  de  Melr.  The  chronicler 
of  Lanercost  gives  a  story,  causa  ludi — 
that  is,  to  have  a  jibe  at  the  odious 
church  inquisitor— which  should  be  re- 
membered. A  certain  knight  of  FU>bert- 
ston  had  an  estate  in  Annandale,  the 
tenants  of  which,  running  riot  from  too 
much  prosperity— jwTcc  opihus  Uucivien- 
committed  all  sorts  of  offences,  which 
brought  them  to  the  Official's  court,  and 
filled  the  purse  of  the  Archdeacon  with 
their  fines.  At  length  the  landlord  de- 
clared that  for  any  such  offiences  the 


tenants  should  be  ejected  from  his  land, 
which  produced  a  great  reformation  and 
a  diminution  of  the  Archdeac^m's  profits. 
The  Archdeacon  met  Che  knight,  and 
accosting  him  tuperho  supercUiOf  aske<l 
him  who  liad  constituted  him  Judge  for 
the  reforming  of  such  matters.  The 
knight  replied  that  he  hail  maile  the  rule 
for  the  sake  of  his  prr)|>erty,  and  not  as 
interfering  with  the  churchman's  juris- 
diction, but  added,  I  see  if  you  can 
fill  your  bag  with  their  fines,  you  have 
no  care  who  takes  their  souls."  Ad  hac 
conlicuU  exactor  criminum  el  anuUnr 
Iraruffressumum.    Chron.  iMner.  1277. 

«  Fordun,  x.  11. 

■  Chn/n.  Mailr. 

*  ik>ece. 

*  Many  of  his  charters  are  date<l  there. 
He  obtained  from  lUlf  Bnmard  a  right 
of  fuel  in  his  peateries  of  Faringdun,  for 
the  use  of  his  house  of  Alnecnimbe,  to 
himself  and  his  successors  for  ever. 
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10th  November  1258.  He  was  buried  at  Mebxw,  near 
the  high  altar.^ 

The  reign  of  Alexander  ui.  is  not  so  important  in  the 
history  of  the  diocese  for  any  great  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, as  for  an  important  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Church.  Isabella  de  Valloniia,  the  widow  of  David 
Comyn,  lord  of  Kilbride,  granted  to  the  Church  a  territory 
in  the  forest  of  Dalkam.  Dervorguillii,  co-heiress  of  Alan 
of  Galloway,  and  widow  of  John  de  Balliol,  gave  to  it 
Torhgil  in  Cunyngham,  Ryesdale,  and  other  lands  and 
pastures  in  her  domain  of  Largs.  The  patronage  of  the 
parish  church  of  Smalham  was  obtained  from  David 
Olifard.  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Rulebethok,  gave  to  the 
Church  his  land  of  Rulehalch. 

William  de  Bondington,  who  had  previously  regulated 
the  archdeacomy  of  Teviotdale,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
bishopric  and  of  his  life,  by  the  consent  of  the  Chapter, 
established  the  liberties  and  customs  of  Salisbury  as  the 
future  constitution  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  The 
ritual  of  Sarum,  arranged  by  Bishop  Osmund  in  1076, 
had  been  very  generally  adopted,  even  beyond  the  autho- 
rity of  the  English  Church.*  This  naturally  led  to  the 
adoption  also  of  its  constitution  and  customs.  With  the 
view  of  ascertaining  these  accurately  and  authoritatively, 
the  Chapter  obtained  from  the  Dean  jmd  Chapter  of  Salis- 
bury a  formal  statement  of  their  constitution,  which  ever 
after  formed,  as  it  were,  the  charter  of  privileges  of  the 


»  Chron.  Mailr. 

•  A.D.  1076.  Osmund  epiRcopus  Sa- 
mm  compoeuit  libruni  ordiualem  eccle- 


siostici  officii  quern  consuetudinarium 
vocant,  quo  fere  tota  nunc  Anglia, 
Wallia,  et  Hybernia  utitur.  Jarval- 
Knyghion. 
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Glasgow  Chapter.^  This  important  measure  was  preceded 
by  a  charter  of  the  bishop,  granting  to  the  canons  the 
free  election  of  their  dean  (which  must  probably  be  held 
as  a  declaration  of  their  previously  existing  right) ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  Hottim,  as  an  addition 
to  the  common  churches  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  a  body  of  vicaHi  de  residentia, 
or  cathedral  vicars.* 

By  a  right  which  the  church  purchased  from  the  lord 
of  Luss  in  1277,  we  learn  two  interesting  particulars ; — 
that  the  territory  of  that  lord  then  abounded  in  wood,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Glasgow  was  at  that  time  collecting 
materials  for  building  a  steeple  and  treasury — campanile 
et  thesauraria.^  The  increasing  number  and  consequence 
of  the  Chapter  rendered  necessary  other  alterations  of  the 
cathedral  buildings ;  and  on  two  occasions  during  this 
reign,  we  find  a  project  for  removing  the  bishop's  palace 
to  make  way  for  the  dwellings  of  the  canons.* 

*  The  adoption  by  the  canons,  of  the  cathedrals,  had  ultimately  a  regular  con- 
untried  constitution  is  singularly  guard-  stitution  under  the  title  of  Vicars  of  the 
ed.   It  takes  place  after  the  death  of  Choir. 

Bishop  Bondiugton,  and  whilst  no  sue-  »  The  grant  is  very  minute.  Maurice, 
cessor  has  yet  been  appointed.  The  lord  of  Luss,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
canons,  in  their  oath  of  adherence,  re-  sells  and  grants  to  God  and  Saint  Ken- 
serve  a  power  to  change  any  of  the  tigem,  and  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  the 
constitutions,  if  the  majority  of  the  whole  timber  that  shall  be  required  for 
Chapter  think  proper ;  and  while  they  the  steeple  and  thesaury  of  the  church, 
bind  themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  oath,  until  the  same  shall  be  perfectly  com- 
firmly  to  observe  such  change,  they  add  pleted  in  wood  work.  He  gives  the 
the  saving  clause— nm  dicta  fMUatio  no-  workmen  leave  freely  to  enter  his  lands, 
his  reperiaiur  damnosa.  to  fell  and  prepare  whatever  timber  in 
'  Great  confusion  has  arisen  from  con-  his  woods  they  think  expedient,  and  to 
founding  the  vicars  parochial,  who  fonn-  remain  there,  and  have  free  pasture  for 
ed,  in  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  acting  their  horses  and  oxen  during  its  manu- 
clergy  with  cure  of  souls,  with  these  fact ure  and  carriage.  Granted  at  Perthec 
vicars  residentiary,  established  for  the  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  Assumption  of 
decorum  and  solemnity  of  Cathedral  the  Virgin,  1277. 
service,  who  are  often  called  staUarii,  *  First,  in  1228,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
and  In  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  other  Chapter,  whilst  the  see  was  vacant  after 
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The  drains  of  church  property  to  Rome  were  perhaps 
scarcely  more  heavy,  in  the  shape  of  avowed  taxation  or 
contribution,  than  in  the  sums  continually  transmitted 
for  securing  patronage,  and  keeping  up  influence  at  the 
papal  court.  We  have  instances  of  both  in  the  transac- 
tions of  this  reign.^ 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  William  de  Bondington, 
the  election  of  the  Chapter  fell  upon  Nicolas  de  Moffet, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  who  was  prevented  from 
obtaining  consecration  by  the  intrigues  of  some  members 
of  his  Chapter.  The  Pope  not  only  rejected  him,  but 
appointed  in  his  place,  and  consecrated,  John  de  Cheyam, 
an  Englishman.  Nearly  all  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he 
claimed  as  of  ancient  right  to  exercise  his  diocesan  juris- 
diction as  far  as  Here  Cross  on  Stanmore,*  and  that, 
equally  unacceptable  to  the  king  and  his  Chapter,  he 
retired  from  his  diocese  and  from  Scotland,  and  died  in 
France  in  1268.^ 

Upon  his  death,  Nicolas  de  Moffet  obtained  possession 
of  the  see,  but  died  without  consecration  in  1270. 


the  death  of  Bondington,  the  canons 
agreed  that  if  any  of  them  should  be 
elected  bishop,  he  should  remove  the 
palace  which  stood  without  the  castle — 
pallaHum  quod  est  extra  casirum  Olwt- 
gumse—a,nd  give  its  site,  with  other 
grouitd  adjoining,  for  houses  for  the  ca- 
nons. On  a  vacancy  occurring  exactly 
ten  years  afterwards,  a  meeting  of  canons 
came  to  the  same  resolution.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  second  was  not  more  effec- 
tual than  the  first  undertaking. 

*  We  have  a  sum  of  £200  borrowed 
from  merchants,  "jt/ro  arduia  nostria  ne- 
gotiis  in  curia  Rmnana  promcvendia  i* 
.  with  a  discharge  for  sixty  marks  sterling, 


the  arrears  of  an  annual  duty  paid  by 
Glasgow  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
*  The  old  boundaries,  since — 
"  The  King  Dawy  wan  till  his  crown 
All  fra  the  wattyr  of  Tese  of  brede 
North  on  til  the  wattyr  of  Twede, 
And  fra  the  wattyr  of  Esk  be  Est 
Til  of  Stanemore  the  Kere-cors 
West." 

]Vi/ntoun,  VII.  6. 

"  Chnm.  Lanerc.  65,  887.  The  Chap- 
ter  complained  of  his  intnision :  the  king, 
that  he  pretended  a  right  to  the  revenues 
before  taking  the  oath  of  fealty— con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  Scotland. 
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William  Wiscliart,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  but 
was  in  the  same  year  postulated  to  the  See  of  St.  An- 
drews.* 

Robert  Wischart,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  elected  his 
successor,  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by  the  Bishops  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Dumblane.  During  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Alexander,  he  had  leisure  for  a  dispute  with  his 
Chapter  concerning  the  lands  of  Kermyl,  with  which 
John  de  Cheyam  and  the  Chapter  had  endowed  three 
chaplains  in  the  cathedral.*  The  latter  transactions  of 
his  life  were  of  a  different  character. 

The  short  reign  of  the  maiden  of  Norway,  and  the 
troubled  interregnum  that  followed,  were  not  favourable 
to  the  Church.  The  only  transaction  of  consequence 
recorded  duiing  that  period  was  a  decision  or  arrange- 
ment between  Sir  William  of  Moray,  IokI  of  Bothuile, 
and  the  Chapter ;  Moray  taking  the  church  of  Smalham, 
and  the  Chapter  the  church  of  Walliston,  in  proprios 
usm  or  as  a  common  church. 

Edward  i.  spent  a  fortnight  at  Glasgow  in  the  autumn 
of  1301.  He  resided  at  the  Friars  Preachers,  but  wa« 
constant  in  his  offerings  at  the  High  Altar  and  the  shiine 

'  "  Et  mirum  multis  visum  est  quod  vir  **  Non  propter  vitam  faciunt  patrimonia 

lam  magnas  opinionis,  qui  fuit,  ut  dictum  quidam 

est,eUctus  OUtsi/uensis  et  Saiicti  Andrece  Sed,  vitio  cicci,  propter  patrimonia 

Archidiaeonus,  domini  Regis  cancella-  vivunt. 

ni*«,  ac  reetw  sive  prcebendarius  viginti  Crescit  aiiior  nummi  quantum  ipwi  pe- 

duarum  eecUsiarum,  captus  fuit  Umta  cnnia  crescit." 

a$nlntume,  quod  hax  omnia  eidem  non  Fordun,  Lib.  x.  p.  183. 

9uffi4xrent,quin,potius8imuUUione  quam  It  is  not  often  that  our  chroniclem 

reliffitme,  plus  regis  timore  guam  sui  quote  Juvenal. 

amort,  episcopatum  Sancti  Andreee  stbi  •  Episeopus  per  suam  induslriam,  tie 

usurparet.    Is  deiUisapparet  esse  et  est,  pecunia  tamen  ipsius  capUnli,  aequi- 

de  qtnbus  Juvenalis,  sierat. 
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of  Saint  Mungo.  Of  the  building  spacious  enough  to 
receive  the  monarch's  train,  there  are  now  no  vestigt*. 
A  few  years  later  we  find  by  a  charter  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  University,  the  Bishop  and  Chapter 
granted  to  the  Friars  preachers  of  Glasgu  a  spring  called 
the  Meadow-well,  rising  in  the  Denside,  to  be  conducted 
into  the  cloisters  of  the  Friars.* 

The  reign  of  Robert  was  scarcely  more  fortunate  for 
Glasgow.  The  Church  has  no  recorded  acquisition  of 
property  in  this  reign,  except  small  annual  rents  given 
by  the  family  of  Avenel,*  and  by  John,  Abbot  of  Holy- 
rood.'  The  prebend  of  Barlanark  was  granted  by  the 
king  in  free  warren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chapter 
parted  with  two  of  its  churches  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  giving  Eglismalesock  to  Kelso,  and  Watstirker  to 
Melros.*  Deeds  are  here  preserved  hi  favour  of  the 
Abbey  of  Paisley  and  the  Church  of  Ayr.  A  transaction 
is  recorded,  in  which  Roger  de  Aiddton,  by  a  gift  of  a 
considerable  property,  purchased  the  privilege  of  burial 
for  himself  and  his  spouse  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
St  James  of  Roxburgh.*  I  may  likewise  mention  an 
instrument,  recording  the  precautions  taken  upon  the 
loss  of  the  bishop's  seal  of  cause  ;  and  a  curious  inden- 
ture, in  which  Walter  Fitz  Gilbert,  the  first  of  the  family 


*  Fonttm  qrunidam  qui  dicUur  medvwel 
in  loco  qui  dicUur  Denside  scalurientem 
in  perpetuum  conducendum  in  damtrum 
dictorum  fratrum  ad  tmts  necessarios 
eorundem.  The  grant  by  the  Bi8ho[>, 
dated  16  kal.  Sep.  1304,  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chapter  die  lune  in/esto  S.  Bartho- 
lomei  apostoli,  1304. 

«  Forty  shillings  out  of  Tunregeyth. 


*  Four  marcs  out  of  Dalgamoc. 

*  The  charter  of  Ochiltree  is  only  an 
episcopal  confirmation  of  a  gift  of  Eusta- 
chia  de  Colvil.— Liber  de  Melros,  40a 

*  From  the  Rector,  the  abbot  of  Kelso, 
qua:  siiu  nostri  licentia  lanquam  reUoris 
dicta:  ecdesujp,  fnnxtatem  habere  negue- 
unt. 
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of  Hamilton,  grants  to  the  Church  certain  vestments  and 
plate,  imder  reservation  of  the  use  of  them  four  times  in 
the  year  in  the  chapel  of  Machan.* 

The  affectionate  sympathy  expressed  by  the  king  for 
the  bishop  would  serve  to  give  us  some  insight  into  his 
character,  even  if  the  history  of  Robert  Wischart  were 
not  so  well  known.'  "  We  feel  in  our  heart  as  we  ought," 
says  Bruce,  "  the  imprisonments  and  chains,  the  persecu- 
tions and  vexatious  delays  which  the  venerable  father 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  has  endured,  and  still  endures 
with  patience,  for  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  om* 
kingdom  of  Scotland."  Bruce,  the  mirror  of  chivalry, 
felt  no  horror  of  the  churchman's  breaches  of  promise. 
It  was  a  time  when  strong  oppression  on  the  one  side, 
made  the  other  almost  forget  the  laws  of  good  faith  and 
humanity.  Our  bishop  did  homage  to  the  Suzerain,  and 
transgressed  it;  he  swore  fidehty  over  and  over  again 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  as  often  broke  his  oath. 
He  kept  no  faith  with  Edward.  He  preached  against 
him  and,  when  the  occasion  offered,  he  buckled  on  his 
armour  like  a  Scotch  baron,  and  fought  against  him.* 

But  let  it  not  be  said  he  changed  sides  as  fortune 

*  Here  we  find  the  cliapel  of  the  Vir-  la  foy  et  la  j^es  noire  seitpimr  le  R(>y, 

gin  described  as  in  ecdesia  inferian,  and  7>r>i/r  uieyntcner  In  jmrlie  ct  restai  du  dii 

that  of  Saint  Kentigem  in  bassa  ecdesia  ;  Counte  de  Carrik,  en  ainonestant  le poeple 

and  there  were  many  other  altars  and  .  .  .  et  les  cmsture  sur  son  ^teril  quils 

chapels  in  the  crypts.  porront  a  taut  fair  meryt  de  estre  de 

«  S'os  corditer  attendenUs  ut  tenemur,  Vacord  le  dil  Connie  et  de  iMinienir  Ui 

incarcerationes  el  vincida,  jjersecuiiones  guerre  conire  le  roy  d^Knyleterre  coim 

et  tatdia  quoe  venerabilis  pater  dmninus  dealer  en  le  service  IHeu  en  la  ierre 

Jiobertus  Dei  ffratia  episcopns  GUutrfuen-  seinie.-—Doctunetits  Ulusi.  Ilisi.  o/Scoi- 

sis  pro  juribus  ecdesia  et  regui  nostri  land,  p.  348. 

Scoti*  hacienns  constanier  susiinuii  et  *  Le  dii  eresqite  conw  horn  conire  la 

adhnc  susiinet  paiienter.  pces  ^rini  armez  son  corps  od  iole  sa 

»  LediievesqmMinUprechanlparnnj  ycnl.  - Documents  UhtsL  Hist,  of  Scot, 

le  jMjys  pour  f aire  les  gentz  lever  coiifrc  p.  343. 
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changed.*  When  the  weak  Balliol  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  his  over-lord,  the  Bishop,  who  knew  both,  must 
have  divined  to  which  side  victory  would  incline 
and  yet  he  opposed  Edward.  When  Wallace,  almost 
single-handed,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
all-powerful  Edward,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  immediately 
joined  him.  When  Robert  Bruce,  friendless  and  a  fugi- 
tive, raised  the  old  war-cry  of  Scotland,  the  indomitable 
Bishop  supported  him.  Bruce  was  proscribed  by  Edward, 
and  under  the  anathema  of  the  Church :  The  Bishop 
assoilzied  him  for  the  sacrilegious  slaughter  of  Comyn,  and 
prepared  the  robes  and  royal  banner  for  his  coronation. 

Wischart  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Chipar, 
which  he  had  held  against  the  English,  in  1306,  and  was 
not  liberated  till  after  Bannockbum.'  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  long  confinement  that  we  find  Robert 
commiserating  his  tedious  imprisonment,  his  chains,  and 
persecutions  so  patiently  endured  for  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  Bishop  had  grown 
blind  in  prison.  He  survived  his  liberation  two  years, 
and  died  in  November  1316.*  One  charge  of  Edward 
against  Bishop  Wischart  was,  that  he  had  used  timber 
which  he  had  allowed  him  for  building  a  steeple  to  his 

*  Sir  F.  Palgrave*8  Introduction.—  w  said  to  have  savoured  of  the  laity  in 
Documents  of  Scotland,  clxxvL  more  than  wearing  armour.  When  forced 

*  Ha  !  cefol  felon  tdfolie  fakt  I  were  to  make  aubmission  to  Edward  after  the 
the  words  of  Edward  when  ho  heard  of  capitulation  of  Irvine  (1297),  he  drew 
the  impotent  resistance  of  Balliol.—  down  on  his  house  the  vengeance  of 
HaiUs  A  ti.  1296.  Wallace.   The  patriot  leader,  iratua  ani- 

■He  was  exchanged,  along  with  the  moperrexitculdomnm  Kpiftcopi,eiomn^ 

Queen  and  Princess,  for  the  Earl  of  cqv-s  mj^eUectiUni,  arma  et  rqvos,  fliot 

Hereford,  taken  in  Bothwell  castle  by  Ed-  etiam  Ejtiscojn  nejtotum  nomine  nuncu- 

ward  Bnice,  immediately  after  the  battle.  patos  secum  ahduj-it.  -  Hemingford,  cited 

«  Tt  must  be  confessed  Bishop  Wischart  by  HaiJe$  ad  an.    Has  the  English 
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cathedral/  in  constnicting  engines  of  war  against  the 
king's  castles,  and  especiaUy  the  castle  of  Kii-kintilloch. 

Master  Stephen  de  Donydouer,  a  canon  of  Glasgow, 
and  chamberlain  to  King  Rol)ert,  was  elected  on  the 
death  of  Wischart,  but  through  the  influence  of  Edward 
II.  with  the  Pope,  his  confirmation  was  delayed,  and  he 
died  in  1318,  without  having  been  consecrated. 

Considerable  confusion  now  surroimds  the  history  of 
the  see.  John  de  Lindesay  and  John  de  Wischart  were 
both  Bishops  of  Glasgow  between  1318  and  1334 ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  episcopates.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  John  de  Wischart,  who  was  previously 
archdeacon,  was  elected  Bishop  in  1319,  and  Lindesay 
succeeded  him  in  1321. 

It  was  therefore  probably  Bishop  John  de  Lindesay 
who  figured  in  a  curious  deed  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign.^  Whoever  he  was,  he  certainly  had  previously 
held  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow.  On  his 
confirmation  and  consecration,  the  Pope  reserved  the 
prebend  so  vacated  to  his  own  collation.  But  imme- 
diately on  the  bishop's  arrival  from  the  Roman  court, 
the  king  claimed  the  presentation,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Scotland,  as  of  a  benefice  in  the  })i8hop'8  gift, 
fallen  vacant  before  the  bishop  had  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king — and  presented  Master  Walter  de 
Twynham.  The  bishop  was  evidently  most  reluctant ; 
but  Bruce  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  Master  Walter 

chronicler  done  the  traiUyr  bishop'*  ^  Avoit  doiU.merym  pout  faire  U  do- 

morals  wrong?   Altogether,  we  should  cher  de  sa  eglixe  cathedral  de  Olnsffu.-- 

like  to  have  this  remarkable  person's  Docimetits  of  Scotland,  p.  348. 
character  from  a  less  prejudiced  pen  an 

that  of  the  secreUry  of  Edward.  *  Auno  1324. 
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was  admitted  by  ring,  as  use  is,  with  a  protestation  sav 
ing  the  Pope's  right ;  which  was  appai-ently  all  the  satis- 
faction afforded  his  Holiness ;  for  liis  nominee,  Nicholas 
de  Guercino,  had  evidently  put  in  his  claim  ineffectually 
long  afterwards.  The  same  instrument  gives  evidence 
of  a  general  council  held  at  Perth  in  1324. 

About  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  in  the  year  1337, 
two  ships,  coming  from  France  to  Scotland,  were  encoun- 
tered and  taken  after  a  stout  resistance,  by  John  de  Ros, 
the  English  admiral.  On  board  were  John  de  Lindcs{iy, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  with  him  many  noble  ladies 
of  Scotland,  and  men-at-arms,  and  much  armour,  and 
£30,000  of  money,  and  the  instruments  of  agi-eement 
and  treaty  between  France  and  Scotland.  The  men-at- 
arms  were  all  slain  or  drowned  in  the  sea.  The  Lord 
Bishop  and  pait  of  those  noble  ladies,  for  very  giief,  re- 
fused to  e^t  or  drink,  and  died  before  the  fleet  made  the 
land.    Their  bodies  are  buried  at  Wytsande  in  England.^ 

The  long  reign  of  David  ii.  Ls,  as  might  be  expected, 
barren  of  events  affecting  the  church.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  heavy  papal  contribution  in  1340,  of  which  I  have 
found  no  other  trace  ;  of  a  dispute  between  the  bishop 
and  chapter  in  1362  ;  and  of  nothing  else  of  properly 
ecclesiastical  events  of  higher  consequence  than  the 
foundation  of  a  chantry  or  an  altarage. 

But  the  chiu'ch  records  here  supply  a  few  events  of 
secular  interest.  The  Bishop  adhering  to  the  party  of 
Edward  Balliol,  we  have  an  interesting  charter  of  Edwai-d 

»  Chron.  Lnurrc.  Honest  WalHiii;^.  EpUcnpm  M't  JcthnliUr  in  atjfitc  vtd- 
ham  tells  a  different  story  ;  the  Bishop  verattu.  He  places  the  event  in  1335.  But 
wan  knocke«l  on  the  head  like  the  rest        as  to  the  date,  he  is  mistaken  apparently. 
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granted  at  Glasgow,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
of  his  reign'' — 1333,  where  some  of  the  disinherited  lords 
appear  as  witnesses. 

A  foundation  of  a  chaplainry  in  1361,  by  David  Fitz- 
Walter,  knight,  lord  of  Kinniel,  gives  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  not  yet  bearing  the  name, 
but  blazoning  the  three  cinque-foils,  the  well-known 
family  arms.* 

The  successor  of  John  de  Lindesay  was  William  Raa, 
of  whose  life  and  conduct  during  that  period  of  con- 
fusion Uttle  is  known.^  He  is  said  to  have  buUt  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  f  but  we  should 
require  some  evidence  of  such  an  undertaking  being 
completed  in  a  time  of  so  great  national  depression.  In 
his  days  Margaret  Logy  became  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  imperious  young  beauty,  not  content  with  ruling  thB 
king,  seems  to  have  interfered  more  than  was  lawful  in  the 
affairs  of  the  bishopric.  She  exacted  concession  of  church 
property  for  one  favourite,  and  a  benefice  for  another, 
and  actually  averred  that  the  king  had  made  her  a  grant 
of  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  in  part,*  Bishop  William 
died  in  1367. 

His  successor  was  Walter  de  Wardlaw,  archdeacon  of 
Lothian,  and  secretary  to  the  king  ;  consecrated  1368. 


1  Thomas  Iiines's  note  of  the  original 
charter  and  its  seal ; — super  scutum  Irui 
quinque/olia. 

*  The  see  was  vacant  on  the  8th  Feb- 
ruary 1335,  and  John  was  then  spoken 
of  as  nupcr  Ejtiscopus.  Keith  asserts 
he  was  then  dead,  and  says  his  successor 
was  bishop  in  1335.  1  have  not  found 
the  authority  he  quotes.    It  is  jwssible 


that  John  de  Lindesay  was  in  some  way 
ousted  from  the  bishopric  before  his 
death. 

•  Keiihy  apparently  following  M'Uro. 

«  She  asserts  that  the  hospital  of  Pol- 
madie  was  in  her  gift  by  reason  of  the 
king's  grant  of  the  bishopric  «r  amcea- 
8io7ie  Knjis  de  episcopfUn  OUuujuenH  in 
p<irtc  nobis  facta. 
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He  was  much  employed  in  foreign  embiissies,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  the  cardinalate  and  the  office  of 
legate  a  latere  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  1385,  from 
the  antipope  Clement  vii.,  to  whom  the  Scotch  Church 
adhered.    He  died  in  1387. 

The  reign  of  Robert  ii.,  though  equally  ban-en  of 
deeds  regarding  the  church,  furnished  to  the  charter 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  college  their  most  valued  evidence 
and  their  greatest  triumph.  After  setting  forth  the 
proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  iii.  contained  in  the 
charters,  founding  a  chaplainry  in  consideration  of  a 
papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  his  father  with 
Elizabeth  More,  and  detailing  the  preservation  of  these 
charters  in  France,  Thomas  Innes,  with  an  excusable  mix- 
ture of  loyalty  and  patriotism  with  grateful  affection  for 
the  coimtry  of  his  adoption,  celebrates  the  gloiy  of 
France,  who — united  to  Scotland  by  their  ancient 
league,  and  often  affording  a  hospitable  reception  to  her 
royal  family — hath  now  happily  preserved  at  once  the 
hope  and  heir  of  the  kingdom — the  hundred  and  tenth 
inheritor  of  the  crown — and  the  unchallengeable  proofs 
of  the  legitimacy  of  his  race 


*  Ita  Francia  Scotis  foed^re  c&njuwta, 
refficeque  familue  hosjntio  mm  aemel  iw- 
bilis,  ut  spem  et  fugredem  centesimum  et 
decimum  regni  Scotorim,  ita  etiam  iitu- 
lum  indubitatas  awtnritatiSf  quo  eadefn 
famUia  ab  omni  deteriorU  oritfinis  mutpi- 
done  vtHdicaiuTf  felicitrr  conservavit.— 
Mabillon,  App.  p.  10.  Innes,  of  course, 
only  dealt  with  the  objection  as  he 
found  it  in  Boece  and  Buchanan,  who 
asserted  that  Robert  married  Elizabeth 
More,  not  till  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  Euphemia  Ros,  and  then  ob- 


tained  the  legitimation  of  children  whom 
he  had  had  by  Elizabeth  before  his  mar- 
riage with  Euphemia,  in  exclusion  of 
the  children  of  his  lawful  marriage. 
That  Action  is  certainly  overthrown  by 
these  deeds,  proving  the  dispensation, 
marriage,  and  death  of  Elizabeth,  ten 
years  before  the  death  of  Enphemia.  It 
was  reserv'ed  for  the  ingenuity  of  later 
writers  to  raise  other  objections  after 
the  whole  disputes  have  fortunately 
taken  their  proper  rank  as  mere  subjects 
of  antiquarian  curiosity.    The  dispensa- 
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Upon  ther  death  of  the  Cardinal,  the  Pope  endea- 
voured to  intrude  John  Framisden,  a  fnar  minor,  into 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  and  craved  the  assistance  of  Richard  ii. 
for  his  settlement  by  force.*  The  attempt,  however, 
entirely  failed,  and  Matthew  de  Glendonwyn,  a  canon  of 
the  jcathedral,  obtained  the  bishopric  peaceably.  In  his 
episcopate,  the  steeple,  built  of  timber  from  the  banks  of 
Lochlomond,  was  burnt  down.  He  made  preparations 
for  rebuilding  it  of  stone,  but  had  not  commenced  it 
when  he  died  10th  May  1408. 

A  statute  for  taxing  prebends  to  supply  robes  and 
ornaments  for  the  cathedral  service  ;  and  some  proceed- 
ings regarding  the  hospital  of  Polmadie,  which  had  lately 
become  the  property  of  the  bishop,  are  the  only  records 
of  events  of  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Robert  iil 


tion  referred  to  in  these  charters  which 
is  dated  Nov.  22,  1347,  was  found  in  the 
Vatican  by  Andrew  Stewart  Under 
the  disguise  of  strange  mis-spelling,  for 
persons  of  such  quality,  it  informs  us 
quod  dudum  ipsis  Roberto  el  Elizabeth 
ignorantibus  quod  dicta  Elizabeth  et  .  . 
Yaabella  Boucellier  in  tertio  et  quarto, 
ac  Elizabeth  et  Robertus  prefati  in 
quarto,  conmiiffuinitatia  gradibua  s&n 
invicem  attinerent,  idem  Robertas  dictam 
YsabeUam  prima,  et  postmodum  predic- 
tarn  Elizabeth  camaliter  cognovit,  et 
quod  ipse  Robertus  et  Elizabeth  diu  co- 
habitantes,  prolis  utriusque  aexus  multi- 
ludinem procrearunt,— And  then  it  grants 
the  desired  dispensation  for  the  hiar- 
riage,  and  declares  the  children  previ- 
ously bom  legitimate.  A  fine  point  has 
been  raised  by  a  learned  writer,  as  to 
whether  the  papal  legitimation  could 
render  these  children  bom  "  in  incestu- 
ous  concubinage,"  capaces  successionis 
in  regnum.  —  Riddell  on  Peerage  and 
Consist.  Law,  i.  c.  6.  Perhaps  the 
modem  inquirer  will  be  better  satisfied 


with  the  legislative  act  in  their  favour 
(Parliament  1373).  But,  for  the  zealous 
antiquary  who  does  not  despise  such 
inquiries,  I  would  suggest  (1. )  that  it  is 
by  no  means  proved  or  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  formal  marriage  between  the 
parties  before  the  birth  of  those  chil- 
dren, though  the  papal  dispensation  is 
bound  to  assume  that  a  marriage  which 
ex  concessis  was  uncanonical,  did  not 
exist.  But  (2. )  this  incestuous  concubin- 
age, in  plain  language,  the  connexion  of 
parties  related  within  the  fourth  degree 
of  consanguinity  (which  might  be  said 
if  they  were  the  great-grandchildren  of 
cousins-gennan),  with  the  other  objec- 
tion more  shadowy  still,  are  not  impedi- 
ments lege  natura;,  nor  by  the  law  of 
lieviticus,  but  imported  by  the  canons  ; 
and  what  the  canons  could  create,  the 
authority  of  the  papal  rescript  could 
dispense  with.  This  the  canonists  and 
all  other  lawyers  admitted. 

1  Nicolas'  Proceedings  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, I.  95. 
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The  period  embraced  by  the  reign  of  James  i.  in  the 
Register  of  the  Bishopric  begins  with  a  remjuladile  pro- 
ceeding in  a  parliament  holden  at  Pertli  in  1415,  where 
the  Chancellor  of  Scothmd,  in  name  and  behalf  of  the 
three  estates,  required  to  have  formally  exempUfied,  the 
famous  charter  of  Edward  iii.  of  England  declaring  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  lest  by  the  loss  or  destruction 
of  the  original  letters,  and  in  defect  of  proof  of  their  con- 
tents, the  king  and  kingdom  suffer  loss.  Those  instru- 
ments themselves  are  now  w^ell  known  to  the  historijin 
but  it  might  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  specuUition 
to  conjecture  the  end  or  motives  of  their  solemn  publica- 
tion at  that  time,  when  the  young  king  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  aged  Albany. 

The  return  of  James  from  captivity  restored  order 
and  some  degree  of  prosperity  to  Scotland,  which  could 
not  faU  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  state  of  the  church. 
An  amicable  settlement  of  the  chishing  jurisdictions  of 
the  archdeacon  and  the  bishop,  the  iicquisition  of  the 
church  of  Libberton  by  the  chapter,*  and  the  erecrion  of 
seven  new  prebends  in  the  cathedral'  follow  quickly 


»  JlaiUs  (ul  an.  1327.  Tlie  editors  of 
the  late  edition  of  the  Fordenf,  in  re- 
printing them  seem  to  have  used  this 
register. 

*  It  was  declared  a  common  church, 
or  one,  the  fruits  of  which  went  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  Canons. 

•  Cambualang,  of  which  tlie  iwtron 
was  Archibald,  called  the  thinl  Earl  of 
Douglas;  Tarboltouii,  a  church  of  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Damlie  ;  I':gli«hamc,  of 
Sir  Alexander  dc  Montgomerie ;  Lu&^, 
of  John  Colquhoun  ;   Kirkmocho,  of 


Margaret  Larly  Forrester  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  her  Hon  ;  Kylleni,  of 
Patrick  le  Graliam.  Polmadie  ami  Stra- 
bUile.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  pension  of  the  vicar  was 
fixed  at  20  merks  in  each  of  five  of  these 
churches. 

I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
record  of  the  erection  of  these  prebends 
as  an>'thing  more  than  a  viemoria,  or 
memorandum.  Some  of  the  patrons 
named  could  scarcely  be  l)rought  to- 
gether at  once. 
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upon  the  restoration  of  security  and  good  government. 
A  grant  of  church  ornaments  by  Sir  Allan  Stewart  of 
Damlie ;  a  careful  inventory  of  the  relics,  jewels,  vest- 
ments, and  books  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  formation  of 
codes  of  statutes  for  the  decorous  government  of  the 
canons  and  their  cathedral  vicars ;  all  show  like  effects 
produced  by  the  leisure  and  secmity,  and  perhaps  en- 
couraged by  the  example  or  directions  of  James  s  govern- 
ments These  statutes  are  extremely  interesting  to  the 
church  antiquaiy,  and  it  may  interest  any  one  who 
studies  the  progress  of  society,  to  ol»serve  the  miion  of  a 
provision  for  magnificent  religious  solemnities  with  the 
antique  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  in  the  actors  in 
the  pageant* 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Matthew,  William  de  Lawedre 
was  provided  to  the  bishopric  by  Pope  Benedict  xiii. 
without  the  election  of  the  Chapter,  who,  however,  did 
not  dispute  liis  appointment.  He  had  previously  been 
Archdeacon  of  Lothian.  His  pai-ents  were  Robeit  and 
Annabella  de  Lawedre  ;^  and  from  the  arms  often  repeated 
on  the  cathedral  and  found  on  his  seal,  he  must  have 
been  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Landers  of  the  Merse.' 
He  was  appointed  chancellor  in  1423,  and  died  14th 

*  Secundum  rcterem  consnefiuihiein  because,  tliough  they  l>otli  (juote  Fonliin, 
hifjus  ecdefda-y  the  deacons  and  sulnlea-  who  doe.s  not  mention  it,  I  find  it  in 
cons  assisting  in  the  office  of  the  mass  at  S]>ottiswo<Ml.  It  may  1)e  (juefttionetl,  not* 
the  high  altar  on  great  festivals,  are  to  withstanding.  Spottiswoinl  says  lit*  was 
have  their  escuJenta  et  poculenta  of  the  the  firnt  whom  the  Pope  ever  appointed 
day,  from  the  Canon  on  duty,  or  18<1.  of  his  mere  authonty  to  that  see— cer- 
each,  for  their  expenses.  tainly  a  mistake.— Cm»//*.  Off.  of  State. 

*  Crawford  and  Keith  are  mistaken  as     Keith's  JUships.  Sin^ttismxHi. 

to  this  bishop's  parentage.    They  both  »  "  Tliree  bars  within  an  escutcheon, 

say  his  father  was  Sir  Allan  I^auder  of  with  mitre,  crozier,  an<l  the  badges  of 

Ilatt<.>n.    J  have  given  their  story  of  the  his  epi.scopal  dignity."    Crauf.  (fff.  nf 

nianner  of  his  appointment  to  the  sec,  State. 
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June  1425.  He  built  the  crypt  below  the  chapter-house, 
and  the  steeple,  with  the  battlements  of  the  tower. 

John  Cameron  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric  as  well 
as  in  the  office  of  chancellor,  after  the  see  had  been  vacant 
for  a  year.  He  had  previously  been  Secretary  of  State 
and  provost  of  Lincluden.  He  continued  chancellor 
till  1440.  He  built  the  "great  tower"  of  the  Bishops' 
Palace  in  Glasgow,  on  which  his  arms  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  last  century  ;  and  also  the  Chapter-house,  begun  by 
Bishop  Lauder.  He  has  been  accused  of  great  aviuice 
and  oppression,  not  on  very  good  evidence.  Buchanan 
relates  the  manner  of  his  death  (which  took  place  at  Loch- 
wood  on  Christmas-eve  1447),  with  some  prodigious  cir- 
cumstances, represented  as  a  judgment  on  his  wicked 
Hfe.^ 

The  period  of  the  next  reign  is  now  chiefly  interest- 
ing to  us  as  giving  birth  to  the  most  important  ofispring 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Glasgow,  its  University.  It 
was  constituted  by  a  buU  of  Pope  Nicholas  v.,  dated  on 
the  7th  of  the  Ides  of  January  1450,  and  had  a  charter 
of  privileges  and  exemptions  from  the  king,  and  another 
from  the  bishop  and  Chapter,  1453. 

The  general  jubilee  proclaimed  in  1450,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  papal  schism,  wiis  extended  to  Scot- 
land, and  penitential  visits  and  offerings  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow  declared  equally  meritorious  with  those  at 
Rome ;  the  offerings  on  the  occasion  being  distributed, 
one  portion  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  one  to 

»  **Tam  perBpicuum  divinse  ultionis  sit  proditum  et  constanti  rumore  per- 
cxemplum  ut  nequQ  tcmere  affirmare  nec  vnlgatum,  omittfire  ^isum  noa  est." 
refellere  est  animus.    Ita  cum  ab  aliis     — Lib,  zi. 
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other  pious  uses  in  Scotland,  and  a  third  to  Some.  An 
indulgence  with  regard  to  Lient,  and  a  royal  concession 
that  bishops  might  make  testaments,  are  common  to  all 
Scotland,  and  very  well  known.  A  new  protection  to 
the  burgh,  and  an  extensive  grant  of  regahty  to  the 
bishop,  mark  the  greatness  of  lus  influence. 

Of  mere  church  economy — ^we  find  the  patronage  of 
Polmadie  secured  ;  Lilisclive  disjoined  from  the  common 
stock  of  the  Chapter,  to  be  speedily  afterwards  reunited  ; 
the  prebend  of  Ashkirke  enlarged ;  Glencaim  given  to 
the  Chapter  as  a  common  church,  the  vicar  being  secured 
in  a  stipend  of  twenty  merks.  By  the  decision  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  as  arbiters  between  the  bishop  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  the  archdeacon  of  that 
district  was  declared  to  have  exactly  the  same  jmisdic- 
tion  in  it  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow  in  his  part  of 
the  diocese. 

James  Bruce,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Glasgow  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Cameron,  but  died  Ixjfore  confirmation  or  in- 
vestiture.^ 

William  Tumbull,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  and  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  was  the  next  bishop.*  During  a  short 
incumbency  he  procured  valuable  privileges,  papal  and 
royal,  for  his  bishopric  and  city ;  and  he  will  ev(T  Ijc 
regarded  with  affectionate  gratitude  as  the  foun<ler  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.   He  died  3d  Septemlier  1454. 

Andrew  Muirhead,  a  canon,  was  next  el<?cte(l  bishoj), 

>  The  see  was  vacant  in  October  William  Tumliill  naid  hin  fii>t  nimt  in 
1417.  Glaitgiie  the  20  day  of  Bei>tenit>«r."  - 

«  "In  that  saym  yer  (1449)  master     Auc/Unl.  Chrtm. 
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and  consecrated  in  the  year  1455.  He  founded  the  hos- 
pital of  St  Nicholas,  near  his  episcopal  palace,  and  re- 
paired the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  James  iii. ; 
several  times  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  England  ;  and 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  negotiiite  the  maiTiage  of 
James  with  Margaret  of  Denmark.  He  died  20th  No- 
vember 1473. 

The  reign  of  James  iii.  is  not  productive.  It  yields 
us  little  more  than  a  new  constitution  and  improved  sti- 
pends of  the  vicars  of  the  choir;  a  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  the  chapter;  a  "reservation"  of  patronage 
and  provision  following  on  it,  by  the  Pope  ;*  an  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  regality. 

John  Laing,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  providal  by  the 
Pope  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  king,  on  the  7th  March  1473.  He  wi\B  made  chan- 
cellor in  1481,  and  died  11th  January  1482. 

George  Carmichael,  treasurer  of  the  diocese,  was 
elected  bishop,  but  died  unconfirmed  in  the  year  1483.* 

Eobert  Blacader,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  previously 
a  prebendary  of  Glasgow,  was  the  next  bishop,  1484. 
He  was  much  employed  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  government, 
went  several  embassies  to  England,  probably  made  some 
journeys  to  Eome,  and  died,  according  to  Lesley,  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  on  28th  July  1508. 

James  iv.,  full  of  enthusiastic  religion,  had  become  a 

1  I  notice  this  only  as  a  correct  style  death  of  a  beneticed  churchman  hap- 

of  Riich  n  tranfiaction.    The  thing  itself  pened  at  the  Roman  court, 
wan  abundantly  common,  and  1  imagine 

will  be  foun<l  to  have  been  attemptecl  by        "  Alive  in  February  r2S)  1483-84^  and 

the  Pope  almost  invariably,  when  the  in  17th  May  liSi.— Act.  Pari.  n.  p.  166. 
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canon  of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  loved  to  show  favour  to  the  cathedral  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
it  was  "  concludit  and  ordanit  be  our  soverane  lord  and 
his  three  estatis,  that  for  the  honour  and  gud  public  of 
the  realme,  the  sege  of  Glasgw  be  erect  in  ane  archi- 
bischoprik,  with  sic  previlegiis  as  accordis  of  law,  and 
siclik  as  the  archibishoprik  of  York  has  in  all  dignitez 
emuniteis  and  previlegiis."^  To  this  change  not  only  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow, 
was  much  opposed,  fearing  for  their  privileges,  from  the 
increased  power  of  their  prelate.  The  king,  however, 
pressed  the  measure,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  gua- 
ranteed the  privileges  of  the  canons  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  bull  declaring  the  see  of  Glasgow  metropolitan 
was  dated  5th  of  the  Ides  of  January  1491.  Its  suffra- 
gans were  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Galloway, 
and  Argyle. 

The  king  renewed  and  extended  the  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  much  valued  civil  jmisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  with  expressions  that  show  both  his  attachment 
to  Glasgow  and  the  commencement  of  that  liigh  character 
of  its  Chapter  which  afterwtirds  drew  to  the  Diocesan 
court  of  Glasgow  a  great  proportion  of  civil  business.^ 

The  Chapter  acquired  the  church  of  Ghisfurd  as  a 
common  church  during  this  reign.  The  erection  of  Loch- 
vinyok  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  early  constitution 


t  Act.  Purl.  II.  213. 

2  Pro  specuUibiis  favore  et  d^cclioiie 
quoa  habemus  erga  .  .  .  JiobeHum  .  .  . 


Kpiscopum prdixtum  dicte  ecclesie,  suum- 
qne  iiusifjue  capUulmn  quod  inter  rcf/ai 
nostri  coUe{/ui  sccularUi  sibi  primuin 
locum  viiulicat. 
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of  the  collegiate  churches.  The  chanceUor  s  vindication 
of  his  patronage  of  the  grammar  school,  and  his  mono 
poly  of  teaching,  against  master  David  Dwne — who 
actually  set  himself  to  instruct  scholars  in  grammar  et 
juvenes  in  pxieinlihm — is  not  merely  a  subject  of  amuse- 
ment. It  illustrates  both  the  state  of  education  of  the 
period,  and  those  privileges  of  the  church  regarding 
schools,  which  enter  into  some  weighty  discussions  touch- 
ing the  constitution  of  Universities/ 

The  preliminary  proceedings  in  a  criminal  court  of 
the  archbishop's  regality  are  evidently  recorded  only  for 
preserving  the  protest  against  the  court  being  held  out 
of  his  jurisdiction.  The  trial  ended  in  the  conviction 
and  capital  sentence  of  Alexander  Lekprevik ;  but  he 
had  a  royal  pardon.* 

James  Bethune,  Bishop-elect  of  Galloway,  was  pos- 
tulated to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  9th  November  1508,  and 
consecrated  on  the  15th  April  1509,  at  Stirling.  He 
was  previoiisly  Lord  Treasurer,  but  resigned  that  office 


*  \Wi  September  1494.— Tlie  complaint 
of  Blaster  Martin  the  chancellor  bore 
that  he  and  his  predeceMtora,  chan- 
cellors of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  and  custom  of 
the  church  of  Glasgow,  were  beyond 
memory  of  man  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  instituting  and  removing  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school  of  the 
city,  and  of  having  the  care  and  govern- 
ment and  mastership  of  the  said  school ; 
also  that  without  the  license  of  the  chan- 
cellor for  the  time  being,  no  one  might 
hold  a  grammar  school  or  instruct 
scholars  in  grammar,  or  youths  in  the 
elements  of  learning,  alone  or  together, 
publicly  or  privately,  within  the  said 
city  or  university  —  yet,  ne%'ertheles8, 


Master  David  Dwne  actually  gave  him- 
self to  teaching  and  instructing  scholars 
in  grammar,  and  youths  in  the  elements 
within  the  said  city  and  university  of 
Glasgow,  openly  and  avowedly,  without 
licence  of  Master  Martin  the  chancellor, 
nay,  in  his  despite. 

To  this  Archbishop  Robert  responded 
and  decreed  that  the  said  Master  David 
Dwne  ought  not  to  keep  a  grammar 
school,  or  teach  scholars  grammar,  or 
youths  the  elements  within  the  said  oity 
and  university,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, publicly  or  privately,  without  the 
chancellor's  leave  asked  aud  obtained. 
And,  therefore,  judicially  put  Master 
David  to  silence  in  the  premises  for  ever. 

«  Pitcaim,  CHm,  Trials,  p.  e2»,  llO*. 
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on  his  being  preferred  to  the  archbishopric.  He  held 
other  great  church  benefices,  as  the  abbacies  of  Arbroath 
and  Kilwinning.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom in  1515,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  time  against  the  party  of  the  Douglases,  In  1523, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews 

The  chief  proceedings  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
James  v.  are  connected  with  the  claim  of  the  archbishops 
of  Glasgow  to  independence,  and  the  assumption  of  supe- 
riority by  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  as  primate,  a 
dispute  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  unseemly  proceed- 
ings at  home,  and  contentions  and  pleas  in  the  court  of 
Bome  "  of  the  quhilkis  pleyLs,''  in  the  words  of  Parlia- 
ment, "the  expensis  is  unestimable  dampnage  to  the 
realme."* 

The  formula  of  the  oath  of  obedience  by  a  sufiragan 
to  his  metropolitan  is  not  without  interest* 

Gavin  Dunbar,  the  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen of  the  same  name,  and  tutor  to  James  v.,  was,  on 
the  promotion  of  Bethune,  elected  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  consecrated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5  th  of  February 
1525.  He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
21st  August  1528,  which  office  he  held  till  1543,  and 
died  in  April  1547.  His  character  and  the  tmnsactions 
of  his  life  are  matter  of  histoiy,  known  to  every  reader. 
If  he  has  been  roughly  handled  by  Knox,  his  greatest 
admirer  could  not  wish  for  him  a  more  elegant  panegyric 
than  that  of  Buchanan.* 


»  Acta  Pari.  1493,  II.  p.  232. 
*  See  Appendix. 


*  C<sna  Gftvini  ArchiepiHCopi  Glascu- 
tm\*,—Epigr.  i.  43. 
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The  records  of  the  church  in  the  short  reign  of  Maiy 
are  few  and  unimportant.  We  find  a  crowd  of  deeds 
mai'king  the  successive  promotions  of  the  laat  Catliolic 
archbishop;  a  bond  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  on 
being  api)ointed  the  archbishop  s  bailie  of  regality ;  a 
memorandum  of  the  form  of  election  of  bailies  of  the 
city  under  the  archbishop ;  and  the  celebrated  protest 
made  by  the  archbishop  in  name  of  all  the  prelates  in 
Pai-Hament,  against  the  act  allowing  "  that  the  haUe  write 
may  be  usit  in  our  vulgar  tongue."* 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Dunbar,  Alexander  Gor- 
don, brother  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1551,  and  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  James  Bethune,  then  Abbot  of  Ar- 
broath, who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in  1552.  In  1560, 
he  withdrew  to  France.  Having  sei-ved  Mary  fiiithfully 
as  her  ambassador  or  agent  at  the  court  of  Finance,  he 
was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  after  her  death  by 
James.  In  1598,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  setting  forth 
"  the  greit  honouris  done  to  his  majestic  and  the  coun- 
trey  be  the  said  archbishop,  in  exerceising  and  using  the 
office  of  ambassadoir" — he  was  restored  to  his  heritages, 
honours  and  dignities,  and  benefices,  notwithstanding  any 
sentences  affectmg  him,  and  "  notwithstimding  that  he 
hes  never  maid  confession  of  his  faith,  and  hes  never 
acknawledgeit  the  religion  profest  within  this  realme."* 
We  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  the  recoi-ds  of  his 
church.    He  died  very  aged  in  1603. 

»  It  is  to  be  fouTnl  also  iu  the  records  of  Parliaincut. 
*  Acta  Pari.  IV.  161). 
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The  city  of  Gliisgow,  which  we  have  seen  founded 
and  rising  under  the  pi-otection  of  its  powerful  prelates, 
had  maintained  a  successful  stiiiggle  with  the  neighbour- 
ing royal  burghs  of  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton, 
even  before  the  ])ishop  s  acquisition  of  extended  jurisdic- 
tion gave  his  city  the  privileges  of  a  burgh  of  regality/ 
With  the  privileges  derived  from  their  superior's  enlarged 
jurisdiction,  and  by  the  influence  of  increasing  wealth 
and  consequence,  Glasgow  had  made  some  approach  to 
an  independent  constitution  before  the  Reformation.* 
The  flight  of  the  archbishop  gave  an  opi)ortunity  not  to 
be  neglected.  The  council  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
magistrates,^  and  the  burgh  then,  in  fact,  achieved  its 
independence,  though  still  for  some  time  suljjected  to 
claims  of  superiority  by  the  Protestant  archbishops,  and 
by  the  family  of  Lennox,  the  heritable  baiUes  of  the 
regidity.*  Though  represented  in  ParUament  like  other 
church  burghs  so  early  as  1546,  the  city  did  not  become 


»  Previous  to  1450,  Glasgow. was  sim- 
ply a  bivhop's  burgh,  or  burgh  of  barony, 
lu  that  year,  tlie  same  iu  which  he 
founded  his  Univei-sity,  Bishop  William 
Tunihull  obtained  a  charter  of  regality 
of  his  city  and  territory.  The  increased 
couseciueuce  of  the  magistrates  is  imme- 
diately apparent.  An  indenture  between 
them  and  the  friars  preachers,  dated  18th 
December  1451,  nins  in  the  name  of  "  ane 
hoDorabyll  mane  John  Steuart,  the  first 
provost  tliat  was  in  the  cite  of  (ilasgw." 
—  7/1  arehiv.  Cuiversit. 

*  This  is  ap]>arent  even  fi-om  the  care 
with  which  the  archbishop  in  1553  re- 
corded the  fonn  of  his  selection  of  magis- 
trates from  the  leet  presented  by  the 
community.  Only  next  year,  the  arch- 
bishop sued  the  community  for  "  alleg- 
ing itself  to  be  doted  and  iufeft  be  the 


bishop's  ]>re<lecessors  in  certain  prin- 
leges  and  liberties,  and  to  >>e  infeft  be 
the  kings,"  and  for  refusing  to  pny  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  bishop.  In  that  suit 
the  burgh  was  assoilzie*!.- -/^c/et;  lOth 
Dec.  1554,  ///  arehiv .  Civ  it.  (JUiSfj. 

s  There  is  preser\'C«l  a  notarial  instru- 
ment, ult.  Sept.  1561,  setting  forth  that 
search  had  been  made  by  the  town  of 
Glasgow  for  the  archbisho)),  in  onler  to 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  protest- 
ing that,  he  being  absent,  the  council 
may  elect. — Ihid. 

*  There  is  a  royal  letter,  subscribed 
also  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  **  ovcrgiv- 
ing  the  Duke's  claim  of  sujHjrioritye  in 
the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
burgh,"  dated  at  liamptou  Court,  27th 
Noveml>er  \^i^)b.^Ihid.  But  in  the  same 
archives  there  are  many  documents  show- 


£ 
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legally  a  hurgli  royal  till  the  charter  of  Charles  i.,  con- 
firmed in  Parliament  1636,  declared  its  duties  payable 
directly  to  the  Crown.^ 

The  bishop  of  old  dwelt  in  his  castle  of  Glasgow, 
occupying  I  beheve  the  site  of  the  modem  Infirmaiy. 
As  the  necessity  of  defence  gave  way  to  considerations 
of  convenience,  it  was  extended  into  a  palace  with  gar- 
dens and  courts.^  The  houses  of  the  Dean  and  canons 
and  of  the  Cathedral  vicars  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  chiefly  along  the  street  bearing  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical name  of  Rottonrow.* 

The  bishop  is  said  to  have  had,  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  a  country  palace  on  the  pleasant  bank  of  Pertliic, 
where  the  Kelvin  falls  into  Clyde.  It  is  a  renuu-kable 
proof  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  Borders  in  the  middle 


ing  that  tlie  dinpiiten  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  inagiBtrates  continued  for  many 
years.  In  1655,  Esme  Duke  of  Lennox 
was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  "the 
title  of  nomination  and  election  of  the 
proveist,  baillies,  and  other  magistrates 
and  officers  of  the  burgh  and  citie  of 
Glasgou."— ie<j<.  TAin.  251). 

1  Even  then  certain  rights  were  re- 
served, on  which  questions  arose,  until 
in  1690,  a  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
ratified  in  Parliament,  ordained  that  the 
city  of  Glasgow  and  town -council  thereof 
shall  have  power  and  privilege  to  choose 
their  own  magistrates,  ...  as  fully  and 
freely  in  all  respects  as  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  any  other  royal  burgh  within 
the  kingdom  enjoys  the  same. 

^  It  was  in  its  "  inner  flower  garden," 
the  archbishop  received  the  magistrates 
in  1553.  I  am  not  acquainted  i^-ith  its 
history  after  the  Reformation.  Among 
the  scattererl  leaves  saved  from  the  fire 
at  the  Exchequer  in  Edinburgh,  is  a 
Representation  to  the  Barons,  l>y  "  Ro- 


bert Thomson,  merchant  in  Gla.sgow," 
dated  1720,  which  sets  forth  that  "the 
Castle  formerly  possest  by  the  Ai-ch- 
bishops  is,  throw  its  not  being  inhabited 
thes  many  years  past,  become  wholly 
ruinous.  .  .  And  also  that  some  bad 
men  are  become  so  barbarous  and  un- 
just as  to  carry  of  the  stones,  timber, 
sklates  and  other  materials  belonging 
thereunto,  and  apply  the  same  to  their 
own  particular  use,  to  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  the  Christian  religion.  .  . 
Which  the  said  Robert  Thomson,  as 
living  neer  to  the  said  castle,  thou^it 
his  duty  to  represent  to  your  Lordships.'* 

Two  views  of  the  mined  palace  are 
given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Burgh  JleconU  of 
Glasgow y  neither  of  which  convey  an 
idea  of  much  splendour. 

•  It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  framers 
of  these  deeds  adopted  the  popular 
etymology— t?wi  rattonum.  The  name 
is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Routine  row- an  unsatisfactory 
etjTnology. 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  we  find  Bishop  Boncling- 
ton  making  his  usual  residence  at  his  house  of  Ancrum,  in 
**  pleasant  Teviotdale,"  a  place  still  bearing  many  marks 
of  old  cultivation,  and  where  a  portion  of  the  building, 
and  until  lately  some  remains  of  an  antique  garden, 
might  without  violence  l>e  attributed  to  its  old  episcopal 
masters.  In  the  next  century  they  had  a  house  at  their 
"manor  of  the  Loch,''  still  called  Lochwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Monkland.  The  bishops,  who  were  so  fre- 
quently Otticei's  of  State,  had  necessarily  a  residence  in 
the  capital.  The  first  Bishop  Bethune's  Edinburgh 
house  is  still  pointed  out  at  the  foot  of  BLackfriars' 
Wynd. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  thing,  why  these  rough  and 
true  outlines  of  episcopal  history  should  be  thus  repul- 
sively void  of  life  and  colour.  There  are  materials  enough 
for  the  artist  who  could  sympathize  with  the  life  of  a 
bygone  time  to  paint  many  pictures  from  them.  Take 
one  day  of  episcopal  Glasgow,  the  day  of  the  foundation 
of  the  University.  Fill  that  old  High  Street  with  its 
historical  associations ;  remove  the  smoke  and  squalor 
that  in  our  days  gather  about  the  eastern  extremities  of 
cities ;  restore  the  quaint  architecture — the  l)urghers' 
houses  thrusting  their  tall  gables  and  "  fore-stairs"  to  the 
street,  the  line  broken  with  here  and  there  a  more  ornate 
front  of  a  friary  or  hospital,  or  the  residential  house  of 
some  dignified  canon :  dress  the  people  in  the  picturesque 
dress  of  the  fifteenth  century-  the  merchant  sallying 
forth  in  his  gown  and  l)onnet  of  })eacc,  the  women  in 
snood  and  kirtle  decking  their  windows  and  outer  stairs 
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with  gi-eeii  boughs,  aiul  hanging  bright  carpets  and  ban- 
ners from  their  balconies.  The  merchants'  stalls  are 
mostly  closed,  for  it  is  holiday.  The  few  booths  open 
display  commodities  to  tempt  the  rural  visitors — gay 
cloths  and  silks  of  Flanders  and  Italy — a  suit  of  Milan 
armour,  long  swords  and  daggers  of  Toledo  temper — 
sheaves  of  bow-staves  and  tall  spear  shafts — so  tall,  that 
poor  bare  Scotland  has  no  wood  fit  to  make  them,  and 
they  are  from  over  sea.  The  country  people  are  gather- 
ing in  fast,  all  in  holiday  garb,  "  kindly  tenants"  of  "  the 
barony  sturdy  yeomen  from  the  upper  wards,  moimt^d, 
and  with  their  dames  on  pillions  behind  them,  willing  to 
see  the  grand  ceremony,  and  to  pleasure  their  lord  the 
Bishop,  who  takes  mighty  interest  in  its  object.  A  dozen 
lords  of  neighbouring  manors  ride  in — Maxwells  and 
Hamiltons,  Douglasses  and  Colquhouns — some  of  them 
with  a  dim  vision  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  the  effects 
that  may  result  from  this  day's  work  to  future  genemtions. 
Each  of  these  raral  lords  is  attended  by  a  little  troop  of 
men-at-arms,  flaunting  their  leader's  banner,  and  making 
gay  tlie  street  with  the  clang  and  splash  of  then-  chargers. 

The  different  bands  meet  at  the  Cross,  and  all  press 
up  the  High  Street,  until,  near  the  sunmiit,  and  when 
the  grey  cathedral  comes  in  sight,  they  find  the  church 
procession  already  formed.  The  Bishop  is  there  in  pon- 
tifical roljes  and  mitre,  preceded  by  his  cross-bearers,  and 
followed  by  the  dignitaries  and  whole  chapter  in  full 
canonicals,  all  the  choral  vicars,  himdi-eds  of  chaplains, 
acolytes,  and  ofticei^  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  banners 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  pride  and  pomp  which  the  old 
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church  was  so  skilful  in  throwing  around  her  proceedings. 
There,  too,  came  some  lines  of  friendly  friai-s,  IJaek  and 
grey,  so  much  interested  in  the  occtision  that  some  are 
preparing  their  great  refectory  as  the  most  convenient 
hall  for  the  first  lectures,  and  others  furnish  the  most 
esteemed  and  ix)pular  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity. 

From  the  street  to  the  CatliednJ,  and  thiit  vast  nave 
is  fiUed  at  once ;  while,  in  the  choir,  after  a  solemn  mass 
has  been  celebrated,  amid  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  the 
clang  of  trumpets  and  clouds  of  incense,  the  sUitely  pre 
late  in  person  promulgates  the  Papal  bulls  of  erectifm 
and  privilege,  and  solemnly  inaugurates  the  University. 

Then  there  is  high  feasting  at  the  pahice.  The  Jiishop 
and  his  noble  guests.  Master  David  Cjulyow,  first  Lord 
Rector  of  the  Univei^sity,  the  dignitaiies  of  the  chapter, 
the  priors  and  provincials  of  the  friars,  and  heads  of  reli- 
gious houses,  on  the  dais ;  lower  d(nvn,  the  body  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  deemed  worthy  to  paitake  of  thes  olemn 
feast. 

There  is  a  play,  too,  for  the  commons,  a  "  scripture 
history"  represented  by  the  clergy,  and,  I  fear,  in  the 
church  itself,  where  prophets  and  ajiostles  are  made  to 
speak  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar,  and  sacred  things  arc 
seasoned  with  the  1)ufibonery  that  brings  down,  without 
fail,  the  laughter  of  the  simple  people. 

History  scarcely  affords  more  striking  contrasts  than 
the  past  and  the  present  of  some  of  our  Scotch  towns. 
Call  up,  for  instance,  Edinburgh  on  the  fearfid  night  that 
brought  the  news  of  the  king  and  his  army  slaughtered 
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at  Floddcn  (1C13),  and  tiike  the  sanic  city  as  it  was 
lately  seen  when  the  Queen  reviewed  the  volunteers  in 
the  park  of  Holyrood  (7th  August  1860).  But  in  all 
material  pixigress  the  change  luis  been  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary, from  the  Bishop  s  little  Ijiu^h  clustcml  round  tlie 
cathecb-al  of  Glasgow,  to  tlie  great  city  whieh,  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty  and  riches,  and  the  struggle  for  more, 
takes  httle  thought  of  her  grey  old  mother  the  Cathednd 
in  one  smoky  corner,  and  her  nurse  the  University  in  an- 
other. Yet  Ghujgow  has  not  since  seen  a  day  so  full  of  the 
hopes  and  destinies  of  her  history,  as  the  day  when  good 
Bishop  Tm-nbuU  proclaimed  the  fi-eedom  of  her  University. 

Our  next  sketch  of  cathedral  life  shall  be  taken  from 
a  wilder  region. 

When  the  Bisliopric  of  Caitlmess  was  foimded,  whether 
by  Alexander  i.  or  by  liis  brother  Kuig  David,  the  Scotch 
monarch  exercised  but  a  partitd  and  uncertain  sway  over 
the  tenitory  of  the  new  northern  diocese.  The  peninsula 
beyond  the  JMoniy  Fu-th  was  for  long  aftei-waixls  in  the 
hands  of  the  Noi-semen,  who  acknowledged  their  alle- 
giance to  the  kmgs  of  Scothmd  only  when  it  suited  them 
to  resist  the  more  distant  authority  of  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way, or  when  divisions  among  themselves  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  assert  an  absolute  independence. 

The  Dalesmen  of  Caitlmess  and  Sutherhmd,  however, 
unlike  their  island  neighbours,  drew  their  ecclesiastical 
institutions  from  Scotland  ;^  and  this  must  have  been  one 

*  The  Icgemlary  history  of  the  Church     connects  it  still  more  with  the  mission- 
in  Caithness,  pointing  to  a  time  before     aries  of  Irelaml  and  Scotland, 
the  Northmen  had  any  footing  there,        The  legend  of  St.  Fimbar,  or  St.  Barr, 
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means  of  preserving  the  connexion  between  them  and 
Scotland  proper,  when  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was 
little  felt  so  far.  David  i.,  early  in  his  reign,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Rognvald  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  to  the  Earl  (he 
does  not  name  him)  of  Caithness,  and  to  all  good  men  of 
Caithness  and  of  the  Orkneys,  pmying  that,  for  love  of 
him,  they  would  favour  the  monks  who  dwelt  at  Domoch 
in  Caithness,  and  protect  them  wherever  they  came  within 
theii-  bounds,  and  not  permit  any  to  do  them  injuiy  or 
shame/ 

The  Abbey  of  Scone  was  from  an  early  period  pecu- 
hai-ly  connected  \vith  Caitlmess  and  Sutherland.  Handd, 
styling  himself  Earl  of  Orkney,  granted  a  mark  of  silver 
yearly  to  the  Cimons  of  Scone,  for  the  weal  of  the  souls  of 


the  bishop,  "qui  in  Cathania  magno 
cum  houore  habetur"  {JJrev.  AlM-rdon. 
mense  Septemb.  fol.  cxv.)i8  plainly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  St.  Fiiiibar,  first  Bisliop 
of  Cork,  who  hjiR  been  rudely  trans- 
plante<l  to  Scotch  ground,  with  all  his 
miracles  and  i*enown — marking,  perhaps, 
the  early  settlement  of  some  Irinh  colo- 
nists, bringing  with  them  the  veneration 
they  had  rendered  in  their  old  country 
to  the  patron  saint  of  tlieir  tribe  or  pro- 
vince. 

Saint  Duthac  was  connected  with 
Caithness.  He  is  said  to  have  wrought 
a  miracle  at  Dornoch,  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Finibar,  to  whom,  perhaps,  that  ca- 
thedral was  of  old  de<licated. — Jirev. 
Aherdvn.  me /use  Marc.  fol.  Ixv. 

Saint  Fergus,  bishop  and  confessor,  is 
likewise  numl>erc<l  among  the  mission- 
aries who  xtreachcd  the  faith  in  Caith- 
ness. He  was  consecrated  to  the  epis- 
copal office  in  Ireland,  from  whence, 
sailing  with  a  few  priests  and  clerks  to 
the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  he 
reached  Strogcth.  There,  for  some 
time,  he  led  a  solitary  life  ;  but  seeing 
the  land  that  it  was  good,  he  put  his 


hands  to  the  work,  and  founded  and 
endowed  three  churches  there.  Thence 
he  retired  into  Caithness,  still  preaching 
Christianity  and  converting  the  people, 
not  more  by  his  elotpience  than  by  the 
lustre  of  his  virtues.  From  Caithness 
he  sailed  to  the  shores  of  Buchan,  to  a 
place  known  to  the  vulgar  as  Lungley, 
where  he  built  a  church  that  still  bears 
his  name.  Last  of  all,  he  came  to  O lam- 
mis,  in  Angus,  where  he  chose  his  place 
of  rest.  There  he  died  and  was  buried  ; 
but  his  relics,  after  many  years,  were 
translated  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  where 
they  did  many  famous  miracles.— 
fol.  clxiv.  Certain  other  of  his  relics 
were  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Aberdeen. — lie(jist. 
Aherdon.  ir.  143,  etc.  Tlie  ultimate  de- 
posit of  the  bones  of  the  saint  of  Caith- 
ness in  the  church  of  Scone  marks  their 
early  connexion.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  great  house  of  IjC  Chene,  so  much 
connected  with  Ciuthness,  was  proprie- 
tor of  the  parish  in  Buchan,  which  de- 
rive<l  its  name  of  St.  Fergus  from  the 
Caithness  saint. 
>  lierfiAt.  Dun/erm.  23. 
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him  ami  his  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  pivdecessoi-s/ 
lu  the  reigii  of  Alexander  ii.,  when  the  kings  writ  was  of 
»omc  potency,  the  Al)lK)t  of  Scone  obtauied  a  royal  preeept 
to  the  sheriffs  and  bailies  of  Momy  and  Caithness,  for  the 
protection*  and  defence  of  the  sliip  ])elonging  to  the  con- 
vent, wliile  on  her  voyage  witJiin  their  jurisdictions. 
These  transactions  prepare  us  for  finding  the  A])I)ey,  at 
a  somewhat  later  period,  tlic  proi>rietor  of  the  church  of 
Kil<lonan,  with  the  lands  of  Doi-ulx)l,  whicJi  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  bargam  in  1332.' 

The  first  of  the  bishops  of  the  northern  diocese,  of 
whom  we  liave  any  knowledge,  was  Andrew.  lie  c{\nnot 
have  resi<led  much  in  his  bishopric,  and  hideed  ai>peai-s 
t )  have  I)een  in  almost  constant  attendance  on  the  coui  t 
of  King  David  i.,  and  his  gi'andsons,  ]\Ial(*olm  and  Wil- 
liam. He  was  present,  however,  at  one  memorable  trcms- 
action,  the  Wginning  of  gix»at  cidamities  to  his  diocese. 
In  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  iii..  Earl  Handd,  for 
the  redemi)tion  of  his  sins,  granted  to  the  Roman  sc»e 
a  penny  yearly  from  eaeh  inhaljited  house  in  the  ciul- 
dom  of  (-aithness and  that  gi-ant  was  attested  by 
Bishop  Andrew,  and  other  nobles  of  the  land.  liishoj) 
Andrew  was  once  a  monk  of  Dunferndine.  Deriving 
proljalJy  a  scanty  revenue  from  his  1)ishopric,  he  had  a 

*  Lif)€r  dc  Scon.  58.  tax,  called  Peter'a  Pence,  or  RnmfcoJiy  in 

*  Lilfcr  de  Scon.  HM  Saxon  England.    The  same  principle  of 

asMCHsnient  prcvailwl  in  the  vexatious 

*  Epist,  laiwc.  Jll.  I.  No.  218.  A  petty  rents  that  «o  Ion?:  oppresseil  the 
similar  grant  was  made  to  the  Monks  Orkneys,  and  some  of  which  arc  yet 
of  I'siisley  by  the  Lord8  of  the  Inles  in  known  among  us,  as  "kain."  It  is  not 
thetwelfthccntury— Aj/t/7j</«a/i///5MW?//rv  yet  beyond  memory,  even  on  the  main- 
dcnaruim.  cx  qvalihtt  dn,nn  iotius  tcrrc  land,  that  each  rirc-ln)use  of  a  balcony 
»ue  vmh'  fiimus  r..it.  -nr,fUl.  J'assthf,  paid  its  irck  ]ieh"--Hita»njnlh'no/n  dr 
125.    It  was  an  imitation  of  the  hearth-  qwUhet  domn  undr  fmnvs  exit. 
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grant  of  the  land  of  Hoctor  common  from  David  i.,  and 
held  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  of  Dunkeld  ;  which 
was  bestowed  by  Malcolm  iv.  upon  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
fermline, as  soon  as  it  should  fall  vacant  by  his  dciith.* 
He  was  imdoubtedly  a  person  of  eminent  quiUities,  were 
we  to  judge  only  from  liis  being  so  constantly  attached 
to  the  com-t  and  person  of  a  monarch  like  David  i.,  and 
his  grandsons.*  He  is  quoted,  as  an  authority  on  the 
geogi-aphy  of  his  country,  by  the  Englisli  author  of  the 
little  fi-agment,  "  De  situ  All)anie,"  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis.^  Andrew  was  bishop  from 
about  the  year  1150,*  and  he  held  the  see  till  his  death, 
on  the  3d  of  the  kalends  of  January  1185/ 

The  next  Bishop  of  Caithness  was  John.  It  appears 
that  at  first  he  declined  to  exact  the  Papal  contribution  ; 
but  the  Pope  (Innocent  iii.)  summoned  him  to  obedience, 
and  even  granted  a  commission  to  the  Bishops  of  Orkney 
and  Rosmarky  to  compel  him  to  levy  the  tax,  by  the 
heavy  censm-es  of  the  church.^  Whether  the  poor  bishop 
complied,  or  attempted  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  the  tax, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  his  subsequent  fate,  as  narrated 


*  Regist  de  Thmfennlin. 

'  Tliere  is  much  reason  to  think  lie 
was  a  nian  of  property,  and  that  tlie 
Church  of  Dunkeld  was  his  of  inheri- 
tance. Bishop  llichanl  of  Dunkehl  con- 
firmed to  Dunfermline  "  donationem 
regis  Malcolmi  et  Andree  cpiscopi  Kate- 
neusis  Bccundum  quotl  eoruni  carte  tes- 
tantur,  ecclcsiam  s.  trinitatis  de  Dun- 
chelde  et  omnes  terras  juste  ad  earn 
pcrtincntes." — Demnybie  Vol.  i]f  Oritj. 
Ch.  No.  81. 

*  "  Sicut  mihi  vcnis  relator  retulit 
Andreas  videlicet  vir  vcnerabilis  Kata- 


nensis  episcopns  natione  Scottus  et  Dun- 
fennel  is  monachus."— r.  Inncs*s  Critical 
Essay f  Ai)p.  i.  Innes's  reference  is  now 
anti([uated.  The  fragment  still  exists, 
however,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
— J/.S.  Reg.  4126,  fol.  16.  A  collation 
by  M.  Teulet  <»f  the  A  tcJiives  de  C Empire 
has  furuishe<l  very  few  and  unimiK>rtant 
corrections  of  the  text  as  settknl  by  Innes, 
and  none  that  affect  the  8cn.se  of  this 
curious  piece  of  anti(|uc  geography. 

*  RegisL  (JUisg.  11. 

*  (Jhnnu  Mailr. 

*  EpiM.  Iminc.  I/I.  I.  So.  218. 
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in  the  wild  siigas  of  the  Norsemen,  niiglit  ai)iKNir  in- 
credible, were  it  not  singularly  corrol)orated  l)y  a  Roman 
record.  Karl  Harald  Madadson,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  Caitlmess  possessions  by  William  the  Lion,  res4)lved 
to  recover  tliem  l)y  force,  and  crossed  from  his  Orkney 
kingdom  to  Thui'so,  with  a  great  fleet  Thei-e  was  no 
force  capable  of  resisUmce.  The  bishop,  who  was  residing 
in  his  palace  of  Skrabister,  went  out  to  meet  him,  as  the 
intei'cessor  for  the  poor  Ctiithness  men ;  but  the  siivage 
Earl  took  liim  and  cut  out  his  tongue,  imd  dug  out  his 
eyes  with  a  knife.*  The  saga  goes  on  to  teU  us,  that 
Bishop  Ion  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  and  his  eyes, 
by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  a  native  siiint,  written 
Trolllicena. 

The  latter  part  of  the  story  is  not  vouched  by  any 
good  authority ;  but  some  part  of  the  l){U'barity  of  the 
Earl,  and  the  bishops  suflerings,  is  confiimed  by  the 
following  letter  of  Pope  Iimocent,  ivscribed  to  the  year 
1202,  addi-essed  to  the  Bisliop  of  the  Orkneys:—"  We 
have  learnt  by  your  lettei-s  tliat  Lomberd,  a  layman,  the 
bearer  of  these  presents,  accompiinied  his  Etirl  on  an 
expedition  into  Caithness;  that  there  the  EiU'ls  army 
stonned  a  castle,  killed  almost  all  who  were  in  it,  and 
took  piisoner  the  Bishop  of  Caithness ;  and  that  this 
Lomberd  (as  he  says)  wjis  compelled,  Ijy  some  of  the 
Earls  soldiery,  to  cut  out  the  bisliop s  tongue.  Now, 
because  the  sin  is  great  and  grievous,  in  absolving  him 
according  to  the  fomi  of  the  church,  we  have  prescribed 
this  penance  for  satisfaction  of  his  oflencc,  and  to  the 

'  Orkn.  »f{fa,  414. 
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terror  of  others-  That  he  shall  hasten  home,  and,  bare- 
footed, and  naked  except  Ijreeches  and  a  short  woollen 
vest  without  sleeves — havmg  his  tongue  tied  by  a  string, 
and  drawn  out  so  as  to  project  beyond  his  lips,  and  the 
ends  of  the  stiing  boimd  round  his  neck — with  rods  in 
his  hand,  in  sight  of  all  men,  walk  for  fifteen  days  suc- 
cessively through  his  own  native  district,  the  district  of 
the  mutihited  bisliop,  and  the  neighl)ouring  comitiy ;  he 
shall  go  to  the  door  of  the  church  without  enteiing,  and 
there,  prostrate  on  the  earth,  undergo  discipline  with  the 
rods  he  is  to  carry ;  he  is  thus  to  spend  each  day  in 
silence  and  fasting  until  evening,  when  he  shall  support 
nature  with  bread  and  water  only  ;  after  these  fifteen 
days  are  passed,  he  shall  prepare  within  a  month  to  set 
out  for  Jerusalem,  and  there  labom-  in  the  service  of  the 
CVoss  for  tlu'ee  years;  he  shall  never  more  bear  lams 
against  Cluistums ;  for  two  years  he  sbdl  fast  every 
Friday  on  bread  and  water,  unless,  by  the  indulgence  of 
some  discreet  bishop,  or  on  accoimt  of  bodily  infirmity, 
this  abstinence  be  mitigated.  Do  you  then  receive  him 
returning  in  tliis  manner,  and  see  that  he  observe  the 
penance  enjoined  him."^ 

William  the  Lion  did  not  fail  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
such  an  outrage.  In  1197,  he  collected  a  mighty  army, 
crossed  the  Oikel,  and,  perLaps  for  the  first  tune,  entirely 
subdued  and  intunidated  the  provinces  of  Northern 
Caithness  and  of  Sutherland.  As  usual,  the  blow  fell 
upon  the  people.    The  guilty  chief  made  terms,  and  left 

^  Ej)isi.  Innoc.  HI.  lu.  No.  77. 
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his  Caithness  subjects  to  pay  the  euoiinous  fine  of  a 
fourth  of  their  whole  possessions.* 

In  the  midst  of  such  fierce  mannei-s,  civihsation  held 
the  same  course  here  as  in  the  southern  districts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Church  h(Kl  taken  the  lead — claying  her  hand 
heavily  indeed  upon  the  poor  victims,  but  through  all 
obstacles  vindicating  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
power.  FuUowing  as  her  ally,  the  sovereign  used  the 
policy  of  his  grandfiither,  and  introduced  into  his  new 
province  settlers  of  a  different  race.  The  chief  of  these 
were  the  family  which  soon  began  to  be  known  by  the 
surname  of  De  Moravia,  transphmtcd  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Moray  Firth.  The  first  whom  we  find  be- 
yond the  Fii-th,  Hugh  Freskyn,  must  have  l)een  possessed 
of  a  wide  territory,  if  not  the  whole  of  Sutherland,  in  the 
reign  of  William,  when  he  bestowed  extensive  estates 
there  on  his  kinsman,  Gilbert,  then  Archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  of  Moray,  under  the  condition,  that  they  should 
be  destined  by  the  churchman  to  some  of  his  own  lineage. 
William,  the  son  of  Hugh  Freskyn,  wiis  styled  "  Lord  of 
Sutherhmd and  it  was  probably  for  him  that  Alex- 
ander II.  erected  the  earldom  out  of  this  "  Southern  land" 
of  old  CtUthness.  His  son,  undoul)tcdly,  was  Eju'l  of 
Sutherland,  from  whom  the  land  and  territorial  honour 
have  descended  in  an  unbroken  Ime  to  the  present  day. 

It  was,  perluips,  some  time  before  the  province  was 
reduced  sufficiently  to  1)ear  the  expeiiment  of  another 
titlie-gatheriug  l)ishop.  At  least,  we  heai-  of  none  inter- 
mediate between  John  (who  is  supposed  to  have  died  of 

'  Oiln.  'Sarff'..  116  ;  Fonlun  ;  Uailcs. 
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the  effects  of  liis  mutilation)  mid  Adam,  who  wiis  elect<Mi 
Bishop  of  Caithness  on  the  nones  of  August  1213,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  on  the  day  of 
St  Mamertus,  the  11th  of  May  1214.^ 

He  had  been  previously  Abl)ot  of  MelTOse.  The 
Orkney  Saga  tells  us,  that  no  one  knew  the  family  of 
Bishop  Adam,  for  he  was  a  foundling  exix)sed  at  a 
chm-ch  door.*  King  William,  however,  imitating  his 
gnmdsire,  in  zeal  for  the  church,  and  labouring  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  remotest  and  most 
barlwous  districts,'  found  the  Abbot  of  Meh'ose  a  fit 
person  for  his  purpose,  and  placed  him  over  the  noithem 
diocese.  It  wiis  the  established  usage  of  Caithness,  that 
for  every  score  of  cows  a  S2)an  of  butter  should  be  paid 
to  the  bishop.  Bishop  Adiim  was  not  contented  witli 
tins  proportion,  and  at  first  exacted  the  same  quantity 
from  fifteen  cows ;  then  from  twelve  ;  and  at  length 
demanded  a  span  for  eveiy  t<in  cows,*    Here  the  en- 


1  Chron.  Mailr. 

s  111  opposition  to  this  statemont,  oue 
authority  makes  Bishop  Adam  tho  son 
of  King  Alexander  ii.,  by  his  second 
wife.  Queen  Mary—  a  very  glaring  ana- 
chronism ;  but  tlie  note,  if  worth  atten- 
tion at  all,  may  i>oint  cither  to  another 
king  or  another  bishop.— ^m>^  MS., 
quoting  "  An  anonymous  MS.  Historj' 
of  Scotland,  writ  under  James  v.,  a 
copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen." 

>  Ab  in  the  wilds  of  the  diocese  of 
Momy.—Jiegist.  Morav.  Nos.  1,  5 ;  in 
Carrick  and  Ltimox— lie ffisL  Olobstj. 

*  It  must  be  obser\'ed,  that  this  is 
given  diflTerentl^'  by  our  Scotch  chroni- 
clers.   Wyntoun  tells  the  story  :  - 


"  Adam  the  byschapo  of  Catones 
That  abl>ot  of  Melros  before  wea, 
For  lie  denyid  hys  tendis  then 
For  til  set  til  hys  awyno  men  ; 
Tlire  hundyro  im-n  in  cumpany 
(Jathlryt  come  on  hym  suddanly, 
Tuk  hym  owt  <iuhare  that  ho  lay 
Of  his  chawmbyro  befor  day, 
M(Mlyr  nakyd  hys  bo«ly  bare  ; 
Thai  band   hyin,  dang   hym  and 

woundyt  saro 
In-to  the  nycht,  or  day  couth  dawe. 
The  monk  thai  slwe  thare,  his  falawe, 
And  the  child  that  in  hys  chawmyr  lay, 
Thare  thai  slwe  hym  before  day. 
ITymself  bwndyn  and  wowndyt  syne, 
Thai  pwt  hym  in  his  awyn  kychyne  ; 
In  tliair  folny  and  thare  ire 
Thare  thai  brynt  hym  in  a  fyre."  — 
VII.  9. 
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durance  of  the  people  ceased.  They  assembled  iu  a 
tlureatening  maimer  on  a  hill  near  the  bishop's  manor  of 
Hauku'k,  in  Thorsdale.  The  Logmadhi-,  or  lawman,  be- 
sought tlie  bishop  to  yield,  and  to  spare  his  oppressed 
people,  but  Bishop  Adam  was  not  to  be  moved.  The 
Eail  refused  to  interfere  for  reconciling  the  difference. 
The  populace  ruslied  to  the  house,  in  a  loft  of  which  the 
bishop  and  his  party  were  drinking  (says  the  Saga).  A 
monk,  his  piime  adviser,  Serlo  of  Newbottle,  went  to 
meet  them  at  the  door.  Him  they  fell  upon,  and  threw 
back  his  dead  lx)dy  into  the  loft  The  chronicler  of  the 
bishop's  old  monastery  of  Melrose  maintains  that  Adam 
coveted  martyrdom,  and  preferred  death  to  abandoning 
the  rights  of  the  church,  or  to  allowing  the  flock  intrusted 
to  him  to  remain  longer  in  error.  The  Skald  of  the 
north  tells  us,  that,  after  his  councillor's  death,  he  en- 
treated Rafn,  the  lawman,  to  endeavour  to  make  terms  ; 
and  the  wiser  pait  of  the  people  met  him  joyfully.  But 
it  was  too  Late.  As  the  l)ishop  came  out  to  confer  with 
them,  the  violent  part  of  the  crowd  Ijccame  infmiated, 
seized  him,  thrust  him  into  a  hut,  some  say  his  own 
kitchen,  and  set  fire  to  it ;  and  thus  miserably  peidshed 
Bishop  Adam,  on  Sunday,  the  octiives  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin,  1222. 

At  these  tidings,  says  the  saga.  King  Alexander  of 
Scotland  was  so  wroth,  that  men  still  remember  the 
dreadful  vengeance  he  took  on  Caithness  for  the  burning 
of  the  bishop ;  hanying  the  land,  slaying  or  expelling 
the  inhabitants.^ 

»  Orkn.  Saga,  424 ;  Chron,  Mailr.  ;  Ko  tr.  e  Var.  Chron.  ;  Fordun,  kc. 
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After  all  these  deeds  of  violence,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  set  a  new  bishop  in  the  see  of  Caithness ;  and  while 
it  must  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  fit  person  for  the 
office,  the  fate  of  the  former  bishops  had  not  been  such 
as  to  render  churchmen  in  general  ambitious  of  it.  The 
person  chosen  was  Gilbert.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Moray — a 
member  of  the  great  family  of  De  Moravia,  and  himself 
already  possessed  of  great  estates  in  Sutherland,  by  the 
gift  of  his  kinsman  Hugh  Freskyn.  Gilbert  was  son  of 
the  Lord  of  Dufius,  one  of  the  chief  castles  of  the  family 
of  De  Moravia  before  they  left  their  native  province  ;^ 
and  although  his  father's  name  is  nowhere  precisely 
given,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  much  doubt,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  William  de  Moravia,  Lord  of  Strabrok 
and  Duffiis,  and  thus  cousin-german  of  William  Lord  of 
Sutherland.  The  policy  of  selecting  a  man  so  connected, 
if  otherwise  eligible,  for  a  bishopric  in  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  Caitlmess,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and 
Bishop  Gilbert  appears  to  have  turned  to  account  for  the 
diocese  all  the  means  which  his  position  and  connexion 
put  in  his  power.  He  wielded  not  only  the  influence  of 
his  family  and  his  own  possessions,  but  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  He  administered  the  affaire  of  government  in 
the  north,  and  superintended  the  building  and  fortifying 
of  several  royal  castles  for  the  security  of  the  countiy.* 
He  exercised  his  influence  ^vith  Alexander  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  of  the  Caithness  people 


»  "  TsU  Gilbertiis  erat  Jilius  domini  de 
/>M/f«"— marginal  note  on  the  ancient 
chartulary  of  Moray. 

*  Sir  R  Gortlon,  the  historian  of  the 


Earldoui  of  Sutherland,  mentions  a  tra- 
dition, that  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
Castle  of  Kildnunmy,  in  Mar— the  no- 
blest of  northern  castles. 
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for  the  buniing  of  tlieir  hishoj),  liis  i)redccc8Sor.  lie 
built  the  Ciithedi-al  church  of  his  see  at  Donioch  at  hLs 
own  expense,  and  its  endowments  were  evidently  of  his 
gift,  or  procui'ed  by  liis  means. 

In  the  charter-room  at  Dunrobin  is  hLs  charter  of 
constitution  of  his  newly  built  or  projected  e^ithedral. 
It  is  not  dated,  and  its  em  can  only  Ik?  limited  by  tlie 
period  of  Bishop  Gill)ert.s  episcoi)ate,  extending  from 
1223  to  1245.  Alnmt  the  same  time  many  Chaptei-s 
were  engaged  in  defining  and  authenticiiting  theii-  e^ithe- 
dral  constitutions ;  and  we  have  reconled  acts  of  this 
kind,  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the  great  Catheditil  of  Glas- 
gow, whose  Chapter  sent  to  Salisbuiy  for  the  model  of  its 
constitution.  But  the  diocese  of  Moray  was  the  one  to 
which  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  would  naturally  look  for 
his  example,  as  his  native  diocese,  ui  whose  Chapter  he 
had  held  a  dignified  oflice,  and  where  the  present  bishop, 
Andrew  de  Moravia,  wiis  of  his  own  kindred. 

As  Salisbury  had  furnished  the  model  adojited  by  the 
Cliapter  of  Glasgow,  so  the  Chapter  of  JVIoray  took  Lin- 
coln for  its  guide  and  rule  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the*, 
thirteenth  centuiy.  Bishop  Bricius  of  Moray  had  de- 
spatched the  Dean  Freskyn  and  Andrew  de  Moravia, 
the  Chancellor  of  his  diocese  (desthied  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor), to  learn  accurately  the  customs  and  privileges, 
the  constitution  and  order  ol>served  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln.  In  framing  his  constitution  for  his  noilheni 
diocese,  again,  Bishop  Gill>eit  foUowed  that  of  Moray  in 
all  particulars  but  one.  There  were  the  sjmie  number  of 
canons,  the  same  dignitaries  in  each ;  but  in  Moray,  as 
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in  others  of  the  Scotch  cathedrals,  the  bishop  sat  in  the 
Chapter  as  a  simple  canon,  without  pre-eminence  of  rank 
or  authority.  In  Caithness,  the  bishop,  legislating  for 
himself,  and  dealing  with  endowments  of  his  own  grant- 
ing, determined  it  otherwise. 

Our  record  bears  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Gilbert^  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
place,  and  so  much  had  it  suflfered  by  continual  wars, 
that  in  the  cathedral  church  there  was  but  a  single  priest 
celebrating  service.  The  bishop,  desirous  to  set  forth 
more  worthily  the  Divine  worsliip,  determined  to  rebuild 
the  cathedral  at  his  own  charges,  and  to  erect  it  into  a 
conventual  church,  with  such  endowment  as  his  narrow 
means  admitted. 

The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Caithness  was  de- 
clared to  consist  of  ten  members,  the  Bishop  l)cing  the 
chief  and  pre-eminent,  and  receiving  the  fruits  of  six 
parish  chmx^hes  (unluckily  not  named)  for  his  use.  Of 
the  other  five  dignitaries,  the  Dean  had  for  his  i)rebend 
the  church  of  Clim  {Clyne)^  the  great  tithes  of  the  city 
of  Dornoch  and  of  the  town  of  Ethenboll  (Emho),  with 
a  fourth  of  the  altarage  of  Dornoch  and  the  whole  land 
of  Nethandumach.  The  Precentor  had  the  church  of 
Creich,  the  parsonage  tithes  of  Pronci,  Auelech  {Evdix), 
Strathormeli  {Strachofmlary  or  Achomdary,  in  Dor- 
noch parish)  y  Askesdale  {Aicsedule),  and  Rutheverthar 
{Rhiarcfiar)y  the  fourth  of  the  altarage  of  Dornoch,  with 
the  whole  land  of  Huctherhinche  at  Dornoch.  The  pre 
bend  of  the  Chancellor  was  the  church  of  Rothcgorth 
(RogaH),  the  pai-sonage  tithes  of  the  twelve  dauachs  of 
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ScelleboU  {SkeWo),  and  another  fourth  of  the  altarages  of 
Dornoch.  The  Treasurer's  consisted  of  thv  church  of 
Larg  {Lairy),  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Scitlielx)ll  (Skibo) 
and  Sywanlhoch  {Sydera  or  CyderliaU)  (except  tliose  of 
Strathormeli),  and  the  remaining  fouith  of  tlie  altarage 
of  Dornoch.  The  Archdeacon  had  for  his  pivbend  the 
churches  of  Bauer  and  of  Watne  {Bower  ami  Watten). 
Of  the  undignified  canons,  the  first  liad  the  church  of 
Obich  for  his  prebend ;  the  second  the  church  of  Donot 
{Dunnet)  ;  and  the  last  the  church  of  C^ananesbi  {Cants- 
bay).  The  churches  of  Far  and  Scynend  {Skifmet),  the 
lands  of  Pethgrudie  {Pitgiidie  in  Dornoch)^  two  Herk- 
hen3ris,  and  the  common  pasturage  of  Doniocli,  were 
common  to  the  preliendaries,  and  assigned  in  an  artificial 
manner,  in  the  view  of  seeming  cathedi-al  residence. 
The  canons  had  each  a  toft  jmd  a  croft  in  the  city  of 
Dornoch.  The  dean  was  obliged  to  resideui^e  for  half 
the  year ;  the  other  canons  to  three  months  yearly  of 
residence.  The  bishop  and  dignitaries  were  bound  to 
provide  jf>?'ie5f5  as  their  cathedral  vicars  or  stallers  ;  of 
whom  the  bishop's  vicar  alone  had  a  provision  from  the 
cathedral — the  rectorial  tithes  of  ThoreboU  {TorhoJl)  and 
of  Kynald,  and  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Dornoch,  with  a 
toft  and  (Toft  there.  The  simple  canons  were  allowed 
to  find  vicars  in  deacons'  orders.  The  church  of  Dymes 
{Durness)  was  bestowed  upon  the  cathedral,  to  find 
light  and  incense.  A  singular  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Chapter  was,  that  the  Abbot  of  Scone  was  f)f 
right  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  although  not  l)ound  to 
give  residence.    His  prebend  was  the  churt»h  of  Keldu- 
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uinach  {Kilihnan),  the  property  of  the  monaster}^  of 
Seone.^ 

It  is  not  merely  the  love  I  bear  to  a  beautiful  old 
charter — though  that  is  something — nor  the  interest  that 
gathers  round  the  good  Bishop  Gilbert,  nor  the  taste  I 
confess  for  a  bit  of  Christian  antiquity  of  any  sort — not 
to  speak  of  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  early  diocesan 
constitution — that  leads  me  to  copy  these  details  with 
such  minuteness.  There  is  something,  I  find,  infinitely 
attractive  in  this  fii'st  reco7'd  of  civilisation,  forcing  its 
way  thi-ough  the  black  barbarism  of  the  North ;  to  see 
Bishop  Gilbert's  cathedral  rising,  but  a  few  years  after 
the  savage  murder  of  his  predecessor ;  to  find  churches 
nnd  parishes  now  established  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Wrath 
and  the  desert  of  Reay,  and  all  through  the  former  domi- 
nions of  the  fierce  old  Jarls,  looking  to  the  little  cathedral 
<dty  as  their  mother  and  guide.  Even  the  requirement 
of  cathedral  residence — depriving  those  remote  parishes 
for  a  time  of  their  ministering  teachers — had  some  com- 
pensation when  the  rustic  priest  was  the  only  organ  of 
comraimication  with  the  outer  world,  an<l  brought  back 
yearly  to  his  wild  home  some  iTimours  of  the  events  and 
speculations  that  were  agitating  (Christendom. 

As  regards  the  little  city  and  its  cathedral  society,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  now  to  call  up  to  his  ima- 

i  The  places  in  tlie  charter  are  for  the  will  be  oljMerved,  that  l>eBideH  receiviiiK 
most  part  easily  identified.  Helgedall  the  seals  of  the  BiHhop  and  his  C1iapt«r, 
is  now  Halladale.  Ra  is  the  parish  of  both  of  wliich  are  now  gone,  the  dee<l 
Reay,  partly  in  Sutherland,  partly  in  has  \teen  prepared  for  their  8u>)scrip- 
Caithness.  Herkhenyis  is  not  known.  tion  of  their  names,  which  was  much 
Scyneud  is  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  more  upusual.  Neither  the  Bishop  nor 
of  Skinnet.  Sytheraw  now  figures  as  the  Canons,  however,  liave  actually  sub- 
Cycler  hall,  a  place  near  Dornoch.    It  scribed, 
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gination  the  cathedral  towns  of  old  Scotland,  even  of  a 
much  later  period  than  we  are  glancing  at.  The  effect 
of  such  a  society  of  dignified  churchmen,  holding  a  high 
position  for  influence  and  example,  cultivating  letters, 
preaching  peace,  and  (for  the  most  part)  practising  it, 
must  have  been  great  and  beneficial  in  any  rural  district, 
and  at  any  time ;  but  a  glance  at  the  past  history  of 
Caithness  enables  us  to  appreciate  better  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  Dornoch  by  the  establishment  of  its 
bishop,  its  cathedral,  and  its  chapter. 

There  are  a  good  many  mistakes  in  the  common 
lives  of  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Moravia.^  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  held  the  office  of  High  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, though  he  probably  administered  the  Crown  pro- 
perty in  the  north.  The  story  of  his  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  CoimcU  of  Northampton  in  1176, 
and  thereby  winning  a  rapid  promotion  to  his  bishopric, 
when  his  election  to  the  see  of  Caithness  happened  forty- 
seven  years  after  that  Coimcil,  needs  no  refutation.  He 
had  better  titles  to  respect.  He  had  a  large  share  in 
civilizing  his  rude  province.  He  interposed  between  the 
vengeance  of  the  king  and  the  ignorant  multitude.  He 
made  himself  popular  and  beloved  where  his  predecessor 
had  been  murdered ;  and,  for  whatever  other  miracles 
he  was  canonized,  for  these  benefits  he  deserved  to  live 
in  the  afiectionate  memory  of  his  people  as  "  Saint 
Gilbert.*'  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first  day 
of  April ;  and  Saint  Gilbert  was  among  the  Scotch 
saints  restored  to  the  kalendar  of  the  Scotch  church 

*  Spottitwood,  Keith,  etn. 
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in  the  ill-starred  Service  Book  of  King  Charles  the 
First* 

Our  last  sketch  for  illustrating  the  old  cathedral  life 
of  Scotland,  shall  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  bishopric 
of  Aberdeen,  though  its  saintly  bishops — Elphinstone  and 
Forbes — came  too  late  for  canonizing. 

An  ancient  biography  of  Saint  Columba  informs  us, 
that  one  of  his  Irish  disciples,  named  Machar,  received  episr 
copal  ordination,  and  undertook  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  The  legend 
adds,  that  Columba  admonished  him  to  found  his  church, 
when  he  should  arrive  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  where 
it  formed,  by  its  windings,  the  figure  of  a  bishop's  crosier. 
Obeying  the  injimctions  of  his  master,  Machar  advanced 
northwards,  preaching  Christianity,  until  he  found,  at 


1  It  would  appear  that  the  relics  of 
St.  Gilbert  were  had  in  reverence  till  a 
recent  period.  On  the  28d  day  of  April 
1545,  in  presence  of  John  Earl  of  Suther- 
land ;  of  Thomas  Murray,  Precentor, 
and  Thomas  Stewart,  Treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Caithness  ;  of  Dun- 
can Chalmer,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral church  of  Ross,  and  Paul  Freser, 
pensioner  of  the  Deanery  of  that  church 
— in  the  chapter-house  of  the  said  Ca- 
thedral church  of  Caithness,  appeared 
John  Gray  of  Kilmaly,  and  made  oath, 
touching  the  relics  of  the  blessed  Saint 
dHlbert,  that  he  was  altogether  innocent 
of  the  coming  of  the  servants  and  ac- 
complices of  Donald  M'Ky  of  Far,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutlier- 
land,  and  of  the  slaughter,  depredation, 
and  spulzie  of  goods  there  by  them 
committed,  and  that  he  was  not  aiding 
or  counselling  of  them  therein.  Then, 
John  Mathcson,  Chancellor  of  Caith- 
ness, and  the  said  John  Gray,  gave  their 


great  oath,  touching  the  relics  of  th9 
most  blessed  Saint  OUbert,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  said  Earl  of  Sutherland.  And 
thereafter,  Murquhard  Murray  in  Pronsi, 
and  Walter  Murray  in  Auchflo,  made 
oath — tcbUis  sacrosanctis  beatissimi  Oil- 
berti  reliqyiis — that,  in  riding  with  their 
complices  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
to  the  harbour  of  Unis,  they  nowise  in- 
tended the  hurt  of  an  honourable  man, 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gir\'ane  Mains. — 
Protocol  Book  of  Mr.  David  SeaUon, 
1534-1577,  among  the  Records  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen.  For  the  events,  see 
Sir  R.  Gordon's  History,  p.  111. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon,  far  more  accurate, 
than  the  common  herd  of  genealogical 
writers,  refers  to  the  will  of  Bishop 
Gilbert  de  Moravia  as  still  extant  in  the 
Registers  of  the  See  of  -Caithness  in  his 
time,  or  about  1636.  If  that  document 
chance  to  have  e8cai)ed  destruction,  it 
w  ould  be  of  singular  interest  to  the  law 
antiquary. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the  situation  indicated  by  Saint 
Columba,  and  finally  settled  there  his  Christian  colony, 
and  founded  the  church  wliich,  from  its  situation,  wa.s 
called  the  Church  of  Aberdon.*  The  life  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Scots  from  which  we  derive  this  information,  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  any  history  of  civil  aflairs  in 
Scotland,  does  not  fix  the  precise  era  of  Saint  Machar's 
foimdation  ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  Ijeen 
before  the  death  of  his  master,  which  took  place  in  th(^ 
year  597.  The  venerable  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  gives, 
as  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  chmch,  that  the  founder 
of  the  future  cathedral  was  not  interred  there  ;  but,  liav 
ing  died  in  France  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome, 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  of  Toui-s. 

Another  adventurous  band  of  missionaries  of  the 
same  stock  pushed  still  farther  into  the  pagan  fastnesses 
of  the  north,  and  established  then-  little  Christian  family 
in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Fiddich,  at  Mortlilach.^ 
Their  colony  must  have  thiiven  in  the  benevolence  of 
the  people,  since,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  "  Monastery  of  Morthlach"  was  possessed  of  tiv(» 
churches  with  their  territories. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Columbite  foundations 
in  Scotland  to  disappear  under  the  reforming  vehemence 
of  David  i.,  the  most  zealous  of  Romanists  ;  who  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  many  a  primeval  monasteiy,  his  grand 

»  Vbi  Jlvtneiij  pncsulis  instar  baatii,  haptt,  the  most  ancient  genuine  materials 

intrai  m/ur  ;  Colgan  Trias  Thau.~J5rc-  of  Scotch  history.— vlc<.  Sanct.  Jun.  0, 

^   viar.  Aberdon.  12  Nov.    The  lives  of  p.  184. 

Saint  Columba,  written  by  hie  immediate        *  Bull  of  Adrian  iv.  confirming  pre- 

followers  and  contemporaries,  arc,  per-  vions  donations. — Rcffist.  Abcrd.  \\  5. 
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establishments  of  Axigustinian  canons  or  Benedictines,  ol* 
converted  their  convents  into  the  chapters  of  his  new  epis- 
copal dioceses.  In  this  manner,  the  bishopric  of  Aber- 
deen was  founded  by  David,  and  endowed  with  several 
of  the  old  Columbite  possessions,  among  others,  with  the 
"  Monastery  of  Mortlilach,''  and  its  five  churches. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen 
was  William  Elphinstone,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see 
in  1483,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  1514.  In  an  age 
of  general  immorality  which  peculiarly  disgraced  the 
church,  himself  the  offspring  of  an  illegal  connexion  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  his  morals  were  a  pattern  and  a  reproach 
to  his  country  and  his  order. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Boece,  a  contempo- 
raiy,*  whose  manner  it  is  to  discard  dates ;  and  his 
charact<3r  drawn  without  much  rhetorical  embellishment 
by  Leslie  and  by  Spottiswood.  We  know  him  in  the 
history  of  the  time  as  the  zealous  churchman,  the  learned 
lawyer,  the  wise  statesman  ;  one  who  never  saciificed  his 
diocesan  duties  to  mere  secular  cares,  but  knew  how  to 
make  liis  political  eminence  serve  the  interests  of  his 
church  ;  who,  with  manners  and  temperance  in  his  own 
person,  befitting  the  primitive  ages  of  Chiistianity,  threw 
around  his  cathedral  and  palace,  the  taste  and  splendour 
that  may  adorn  religion ;  who  foimd  time  amidst  the 
cares  of  state,  and  the  pressure  of  daily  duties,  to  pre 
serve  the  Cluistian  antiquities  of  his  diocese,  and  collect 
the  memories  of  those  old  servants  of  the  tnith  who  had 

»  Vidimus  bominem,  queni  vidisse,  vnlgarea  habeiuus  aginiubque,  et  hal)e. 
bingularem  ab  praestautiam,  et  nobis  bimus  atqtic  agemus  dum  vivcnnus,  gra- 
gaudemuH,  et  Deo  optimo  maximo  nou     imn.—Bocc.  Ejnsc.  Aberd. 
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run  a  course  similar  to  his  own  ;  to  renovate  his  cathc 
dral  service,  and  to  support  and  foster  all  good  letters  : 
while  his  economy  of  a  slender  revenue  rendered  it  suffi- 
cient for  the  erection  and  support  of  sumptuous  buildings, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  famous  University. 

The  last  of  the  ante-Reformation  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Bishop  William  Gordon,  died  on  the  6th  August  1577. 
Spottiswood's  character  of  him  is  short  and  plain.  "  This 
man,  brought  up  in  letters  at  Aberdeen,  followed  his 
studies  a  long  time  in  Paris,  and  returning  thence,  was 
first  parson  of  Clat,  and  afterwards  promoved  to  this  See. 
Some  hopes  he  gave  at  first  of  a  virtuous  man,  but  after- 
wards turned  a  very  epicure,  spending  all  his  time  in 
drinking  and  whoring;  he  dilapidated  the  whole  rents 
by  feuing  the  lands,  and  converting  the  victual-duties  in 
money,  a  great  part  whereof  he  wasted  upon  his  base 
children,  and  the  whores,  their  mothera ;  a  man  not 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  this  catalogue."* 

"  In  his  time,"  says  Father  Hay,  "  the  glorious  struc- 
ture of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  near  nine  score  of 
years  in  building,  was  defaced  by  a  crew  of  sacrilegious 
church  robbers ;  for  in  1560  the  barons  of  Memes,  accom- 
panied with  some  of  the  townsmen  of  Aberdeen,  having 
demolished  the  Monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Gray  Friars, 
fell  to  rob  the  Cathedral,  which  they  spoiled  of  all  its 
costly  ornaments  and  jewels,  and  demolished  the  chau 

»  It  lias  not  been  thanght  necessary  but  a  Hleuder  foundation  to  build  upon, 

to  notice  a  sunuise  of  Father  Hay  and  It  is  impossible  that  any  appoiutnient 

BiHhop  Russell,  that  there  may  have  of  a  bishop  should  have  taken  place 

been  two  bishops  in  succession  of  the  about  1567,  the  time  fixed  upon,  without 

name  of  William  (iordon.    The  change  some  record  of  it  being  pre8er\'ed. 
of  conduct,  even  it  that  were  proved,  is 
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cell;  they  shipped  the  lead,  bells,  and  other  utensils, 
intending  to  expose  them  to  sale  in  Holland ;  but  all 
this  ill-gotten  wealth  sunk  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
not  far  from  the  Girdleness.  The  body  of  the  Cathedral 
was  preserved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
and,  in  1607,  repaired  and  covered  with  slate  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  and  so  continues  yet  in  pretty  good 
order/' 

The  records  of  an  ancient  bishopric  naturally  arrange 
themselves  in  two  classes,  the  first  comprising  charters, 
titles,  rentals,  and  all  documents  touching  property, — 
the  other  consisting  of  statutes  of  coimcils,  church  ordi- 
nances, and  matters  bearing  on  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  diocese. 

The  first  section  is  calculated  to  be  oftenest  referred 
to,  and  perhaps  most  practically  useful.  No  one  living 
within  the  boimds  of  the  diocese  can  look  into  it  without 
finding  something  to  interest  him — something  throwing 
light  on  his  family,  his  property,  or  his  parish — showing 
the  ancient  state  and  occupation  of  his  own  residence, 
or  of  conterminous  property.  It  may  require  somewhat 
more  reflection  to  appreciate  the  body  of  Church  muni- 
ments which  form  the  materials  of  the  second  section. 
But,  rightly  considered,  the  interest  of  mere  local  history 
is  secondary  to  that  of  the  Christian  antiquities  of  our 
country.  If  it  be  possible  to  trace  the  introduction  of 
Chiistianity  in  its  first  simplicity,  the  weak  beginning  of 
the  Church  when  struggling  for  exist-ence,  its  progressive 
acquisition  of  security,  wealth,  and  power,  it  cannot  be 
unprofitable  to  examine  dispassionately  the  causes  of  its 
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success,  by  what  means  it  controlled  the  ininds  of  men 
not  easily  led,  and  influenced  their  laws,  banished  all 
dissent  even  in  thought,  and  brought  it  about  that  men 
gave  to  the  Church  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  were 
giving  to  God. 

In  that  inquiiy — in  examining  the  foundations  of 
that  mighty  power,  wielded  often  for  good,  sometimes 
for  evil — it  may  l)e  allowed  to  lay  aside  for  the  time 
questions  of  doctiine.  We  may  be  pennitted  to  view 
the  ancient  Church  as  an  aitist  with  a  task  proposed ;  to 
examine  the  materials  in  her  power,  imd  the  skill  with 
which  slie  used  them.  We  sliall  then  find  much  to 
admire,  something  perhaps  to  imitate.  We  are  astonished 
at  her  adaptation  of  herself  to  all  circumstances,  and 
patient  bending  of  all  things  to  her  purpose.  However 
politicians  dispute,  we  cannot  regard  without  sympathy 
her  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  ceaseless  charity  which  she 
inculciited  for  the  benefit  of  the  giver  as  well  as  of  the 
i-eceiver.  Not  less  woithy  of  our  attention  is  her  avowed 
and  consistent  principle  of  inspiring  piety  by  an  appeid 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Subservient  to  that 
end  was  the  munificence  dii-ected — ad  ampUandiim 
cuUum  divinuin — ad  decorem  domus  Dei — to  mak(5 
more  glorious  the  sei-vice  and  the  fabric  of  the  Church, 
not  as  a  mere  place  of  popular  instruction,  or  a  conve- 
nient meeting-house  for  devotion,  but  regarded  by  tlic 
old  Catholic,  as  by  the  Jews  of  old,  as  the  temple  and 
veiy  slnine  of  a  present  Deity,  where  innumerable  altars 
were  offering  up  the  ever  renewed  siicrifice  of  propitia- 
tion.   The  effect  of  such  means  for  the  object  proposed 
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— to  produce  strong  faith,  unhesitating  obeiUenee  ;  the 
success  of  the  gi-eat  plan  of  the  ancient  C'huivh,  and  its 
whole  influence  on  society — aiv  subjects  of  reflection  not 
to  Ix;  slighteil  by  the  most  philosophical,  nor  ivjected  by 
those  most  opposed  to  the  Roman  C^itliolic  doctrines, 
with  the  same  ends  in  view.  As  some  jmrt  of  the  mate- 
rials for  such  an  investigation,  these  collections  of  chunJi 
usages,  the  relics  of  a  once  splendid  hienirchy,  may  be 
held  not  imwortliy  of  some  study ;  and  it  is  not  t(H) 
much  to  say,  that  their  study,  if  entereil  upon  without 
prejudice,  would  fill  an  instructive  chapter  of  Scotch 
history. 


THE  MONASTERY. 

Next  come  the  monasteries — not  thorn*  old  families  of 
missionaries,  the  very  beginning  of  OhriHtiiuiity  among 
us — not  lona,  nor  Deir,  noi-  Mortlich  ;  not  Abern(»thy, 
nor  Old  Melrose,  nor  old  pre-episcopal  BriH'hin,  nor  the 
Culdees  of  St.  Serf  and  Monymusk—  ncme  of  thorn*  prim 
eval  monasteries,  of  whom  all  we  know  is,  that  thny  did 
their  work  in  bringing  the  whole  land  from  TaganiHrn  to 
Chiistianity.  Of  their  manner  of  life  and  teaching,  and 
the  means  of  their  support,  W(;  know  litthj  or  nothing  ; 
of  theii-  discipline  and  sulwrdination,  scarcely  enough  to 
found  a  useless  controversy.  It  is  with  the  moiiiiHt^'rieM 
of  a  later  time  that  we  have  to  do  — those  ftnuidatiouH  of 
reguLir  religious  which  mark  the  brilliant  revival  of  de- 
vout feeling  that  a<Jcomimnied  or  just  pnfcecled  the 
singular  so<dal  revolution  whitjh  took  phwic  in  Scotland 
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after  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Camnore  with  the  Saxon 
princess.  Along  with  those  later  foundations  came  writ- 
ing, and  recording,  and  framing  of  chronicles,  and  we 
can  to  some  extent  gather  from  the  materials  the  monks 
have  left  us,  their  own  manner  of  living  and  thinking. 

The  following  observations  regarding  Melrose  were 
suggested  by  a  collection  of  the  charters  of  the  Abbacy, 
printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  materials  thus  brought  together,  forming  as  they 
do  the  finest  collection  of  ancient  writs  preserved  in 
Scotland,  comprising  more  than  a  himdred  royal  charters 
from  David  i.  down  to  Kobert  the  Bruce,  must  be  re- 
garded with  interest  by  every  intelligent  student  of 
Scotch  history.  The  reader  who  brings  to  their  perusal 
the  temperate  curiosity  that  seeks  only  for  information 
regarding  the  history,  laws,  and  arts  of  our  forefathers, 
may  not  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the 
zealous  antiquary  on  the  first  excavation  of  such  a  trea- 
sure ;  but  there  is  much  to  repay  the  patient  investigation 
of  the  severer  student,  while  the  more  laborious  trifler  in 
the  curiosities  of  antiquity  cannot  fail  to  find  material  of 
infinite  speculation  in  these  records  of  the  administration 
of  monkish  property  from  the  days  of  Saint  David. 

Upon  the  interesting  subject  of  our  ancient  laws  and 
forms  of  legal  procedure,  a  collection  of  authentic  writs 
of  some  antiquity  is  calculated  to  thiow  more  light  than 
the  law  compilations  of  a  later  date,  which,  although  soon 
adopted  by  Scotch  lawyers,  can  only  rank  as  transcripts 
or  modifications  of  the  writhigs  of  English  jurists. 
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We  find  from  these  sure  authorities  that  so  early  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  iv.  the  Crown  was  held  to 
be  the  origin  of  aU  real  property.  Royal  confirmations 
occur  so  frequently  after  that  period,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  completeness  of  titles.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  repeated  confirmation  of  crown 
charters  by  successive  Sovereigns,  to  the  same  individual 
or  to  bodies  corporate.  That  practice,  however,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  early  ages  illustrated  by  the  Melrose  char- 
ters, but  extended  down  to  a  recent  period  in  the  convey- 
ancing of  Scotland.  In  the  first  reigns  we  find  a  more  com- 
plete and  intricate  structure  of  feudal  tenures,  with  all  their 
accompanying  services  and  other  peculiarities,  than  might 
be  expected  at  so  early  a  period.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  lord  of  a  great  territory  portioned  it  out  among  his 
followers  and  retainers,  though  that  must  have  been  the 
rude  commencement  of  the  system ;  but  already  in  the 
reign  of  WiUiam  the  Lion,  we  find  persons  holding  lands 
of  their  equals,  and  even  of  their  inferiors  in  rank,  by 
the  feudal  tenure,  and  subject  to  the  feudal  services  of 
vassalage.*  There  are  numerous  instances  too,  of  re- 
peated sub-infeudations  of  lands,  where  each  person  held 
of  his  subject  superior,  up  to  the  last  who  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  Crown.*    We  have,  in  like  manner,  all  the 


1  Thus  Walter  the  High  Steward  holds 
of  De  Vesci. 

*  Thas  Helen  de  Lindesay  held  of  her 
father,  who  again  held  of  Pollock,  and 
he  of  Mauleverer,  who  grants  a  confir- 
mation to  the  real  proprietor,  and  who 
probably  held  immediately  of  the  crown. 
In  like  manner,  Melros  held  a  plough  of 


land  in  Marton  of  Thomas  de  Norman- 
vill,  who  held  it  under  his  brother  Guy. 
Guy's  immediate  superior  was  his  bro- 
ther Walran,  who  held  of  the  eldest 
brother,  John  de  Normanvill ;  the  red- 
dendo  being  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  payable 
to  the  immediate  superior,  and  a  tercel, 
ca/n(ali  domino /eudi. 
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nice  specifications  and  distinctions  of  feudal  service  that 
occur  in  the  conveyancing  l>oth  of  England  and  Scotland 
of  a  later  period/ 

The  complexity  and  technical  art  which  mark  the 
law  proceedings  of  so  early  a  period  of  our  history,  might 
be  thought  to  speak  a  great  degree  of  refinement,  if  we 
did  not  find  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  tends  in 
all  coimtries  to  simplify  the  forms  of  pleading.  Many 
of  the  legal  proceedings  recorded  by  the  monks  are 
very  curious,  and  some  will  be  found  of  important  ser- 
vice to  the  student  of  the  antiquities  of  our  law.^  It 


*  The  Abbey  had  a  grant  of  land  in 
Clifton  "libemm  ab  omnibus  auxiliis, 
placitis,  intenrogatia,  gddis,  assists,  scti- 
tagiiSf  'cormgiiSj  et  ab  omni  servitio  et 
cotisuetudiMt  et  exactione  seculari, "  Alex  • 
ander  ir.  exempts  tlie  possessions  of  Mel- 
rose in  Berwick  de  omnibus  gildis,  assisiSy 
aiixiliis,  collectiSj  pUvcitis,  querelis,  mnr- 
driSf  toloneiSfpassaffiis,pontUffiis,  mura- 
giis,  fossa{fiis,  st4jdlagiis,  Insta^is,  de 
omni  them  et  tola  omnigue  terreno  seni- 
tiOf  exactione  seculari  et  servitio  serrili. 
Robert  de  Kent  grants  land  in  Innerwic, 
and  guarantees  it  free  de/oreum  servitio 
et  omni  teireno  servitio  versus  dwninum 
/legem  et  omnes  alios  domiuos  nostros— 
expressions  which  are,  perhaps,  trans- 
lated in  the  Tenendas  clause  of  the  char- 
ter— liberam  ab  omni  servitio  et  de  in  ware 
et  de  utware.  Tlie  Reddendo  is  a  merk 
of  silver  de  recognitione.  The  same  ser- 
vices in  a  later  charter  are  styled  servi- 
tium  extrinsecuvi  et  intrinsecum.  Alex- 
ander n.  grants  to  the  monastery  the 
lands  of  Brunschet  and  Dei^gavel,  under 
burden  of  performing  **/oiinseeum  servi- 
tium  in  auxUiis  tantum  quantum  j>ertinet 
ad  quartam  partem  militis"  while  it  is 
freed  "  de  exercitu  et  omni  alio  forinseco 
sertHtio."  William  Grenlaw,  for  certain 
lands  in  Halsington  held  of  De  Muscamp, 
who  held  under  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  is 
bound  to  pay  "  servitium  quantum  perti- 


iiet  ad  tricesimam  partein  servitii  unius 
mUUis  in  forinseco  servitio  dotnini  Regis 
cum  illud  acciderit,'*  and  is  to  be  free 
"  a  multura,  varda  castelli  et  a  sequela 
omnium plaeitorum"  and  from  all  other 
ser\'ice,  aid,  custom,  tax,  and  claim.  In 
a  later  charter,  the  monks  are  lK>und  to 
pay  "  vicesimam  partem  servitii  unius 
militis  quando  commune  servitium  exigi- 
tur per  totum  regnum  Scotie."  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  quinque  milites  of  thi; 
great  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  the  mi  Irs 
Archibatdi  de  Dou^jlas,  may  have  ac- 
quired that  title  from  discharging  the 
military  service  due  from  their  lord's 
lamL  The  Stewanls  held  their  lands 
and  hereditary  office — "facietido  servi- 
tium quinqi4e  mHitum.'* — Begist.  de  Pas. , 
Ap.  1.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for  the  style  of  Miles  Regis,"  which 
so  frequently  occurs  in  old  charters. 

The  elusory  duties  in  the  Reddetido 
designed  only  to  mark  dependency,  are 
fluently  a  pound  of  pepper  or  cumin, 
a  quantity  of  wax,  a  candle,  a  pair  of 
spurs,  a  pair  of  gloves  {cyrothecas  alltos), 
a  falcon,  or  a  nest  of  hawks. 

'  In  1208  we  find  a  minute  record,  on 
papal  authority,  of  a  keenly  contested 
law-suit  between  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and 
the  monks  of  Melrose,  regarding  the  pas- 
turage of  Wedale.  The  Earl  had  for- 
merly declined  the  juristliction  of  the 
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appears  that  almost  from  the  earliest  period  of  these 
records,  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law  was  considered  the 
common  law  of  Scotland,  while  from  time  to  time  we 
find  a  native  or  imported  customary  law  gaining  gi-ound, 
which  claims  a  diflferent  parentage/  The  English  form 
of  proceeding  by  brieves  of  inquisition  seems  to  have 
been  established  before  the  reign  of  James  i. ;  but  in 
the  two  previous  reigns,  there  occur  records  of  proceed- 
ings that  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any  settled  form  of 
practice.' 

That  a  definite  and  fixed  jurisprudence  prevailed  over 
the  rest  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  William,  is  in  some 
degree  established  by  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar customary  laws  of  one  province.    The  province  of 


papal  commissioners,  his  exception  being 
fenced  with  three  pleas  in  law — "vallata 
triplici  raticne,  scilicet  obtentu  jm-BonCf 
quia  laiats  ;  respectu  ret,  quia  erai  laieum 
tenementum ;  juris  communis  beiiejicio, 
eo  quod  actor  sequi  debeat  forum  rei.'* 
He  afterwards  objected  to  the  judges  on 
]>er8onal  grounds,  and  having  three  times 
carried  his  suit  to  Rome,  it  is  at  last 
settled  in  the  court  of  the  King,  "in 
plena  curia  dotnini  Rtgis'* 

*  In  the  reign  of  William,  it  appears 
to  have  been  still  competent  to  bequeath 
heritage  by  testament.  Elena  de  More- 
Wl,  the  widow  of  Roland  of  Galloway, 
gives  certain  property  to  Melrose,  in 
exchange  for  lands  which  her  brother 
William  de  Morevil  had  bequeathed  to 
the  monastery  in  his  last  will,  "  dieisit 
ris  ill  ultima  sua  volunteUe/*  In  the 
next  reign,  again,  the  King  chaiges  his 
sheriffs  to  prosecute  the  causes  of  the 
monks  of  Melrose  like  the  sovereign's  own 
causes,  "  appellationes  et  responsioties  se- 
cundum ffejuts  causce  facientes,  et  pugna- 
torem  si  forte  opusfuerit  ex  parte  nostra 
eisdem  invenientes."  During  the  reign 
of  Alexander  iii.,  we  find  the  Steward 


granting  the  convent  power  to  hold 
courts  in  their  Ayrshire  domains,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  his  own  court  of 
Prestwick;  to  take  a  venue — irisnetum 
capere,  for  trial  of  causes ;  and  abandon- 
ing to  them  all  right  to  the  chattels  of 
the  condemned,  and  of  the  party  slain 
in  duel,  where  duel  has  been  a4jadged 
in  any  cause. 

*  For  example,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Convent,  Archibald  of  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  sitting  in  judgment  "iVt  plena 
Uinere**  at  Dumfries,  demands  of  the 
Barons  of  the  country  there  standing  by, 
whether  they  had  anj-thing  to  allege 
against  the  privileges  granted  to  Melrose 
in  a  royal  charter  there  produced  :  "  Quo- 
rum baronum  pro  my'ori  parte  totius 
ptttrie  audientium  una  pars  dictam  liber- 
tatem  eis  concessam  approbaritf  et  reliqua 
pars  circumstantium  non  neyavit  /*  upon 
which  the  Lord  of  Galloway  declares, 
"  ex  quo  vos  nichil  habetis  in  contrarium 
propotiendum  nec  ego  quicqtUd  dicere  in 
contrarium  out proponere  volo  depresenti^ 
Volo  insuper  quod  inei  ministri  quicquid 
de  cetero  minus  juste  inpremissis  facere 
Tkon  presumant.** 
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Galloway,  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  district  now 
so  called,  comprehending  a  part  of  Dumfriesshire  and  all 
the  Earldom  of  Carrick,  which  extended  much  farther 
northward  than  the  modern  Bailiary  of  that  name,*  had 
but  recently  been  reduced  to  an  imperfect  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  was  still  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative barbarism.*  A  series  of  charters  ascertains  the 
genealogy  of  tlie  great  lords  of  Galloway  from  son  to 
father  up  to  Fergus,  never,  however,  passing  beyond  that 
ancestor.^  From  these,  and  from  the  names  of  places 
and  of  witnesses  occurring  in  charters  of  other  persons  in 
that  province,  it  appears  that  the  body  of  the  people, 
most  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  lords  of 
the  country,  were  of  Gaelic  race  and  language.  The 
original  population  must  have  been  more  strenuous  or 
more  successful  in  vindicating  their  rights  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  districts  of  Scotland.  The  Norman 
settlers  seem  to  have  obtained  a  more  insecure  footing 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  after  two  or  three  generations 
they  disappear,  while  in  the  rude  patronymic  designa- 
tions of  the  native  inhabitants  may  be  traced  the  original 
of  families  that  afterwards  rose  to  power  and  distinc- 
tion.* 


'  Tlius  Keresban  on  the  river  Boon 
was  in  Galloway,  and  the  lands  of  Largs 
were  in  the  earldom  of  Carrick. 

'  Even  so  late  as  in  1223,  the  monks 
of  Vallis  Dei  ^Vaudey  in  Lincolnshire) 
made  over  to  Melrose  the  lands  of  Keres- 
ban, the  possession  of  which  was  useless, 
and  even  dangerous  to  them,  "turn 
propter  d^ectum  disciptincr,  turn  propter 
barbaricat  gentis  insiditts" 

■  The  names  arc  Fergus,  Gillebrid. 
Duncan,  Malcolm,  etc.  Some  of  the  wit- 


nesses are  still  more  incontrovertibly 
Celtic.  The  following  personages  attest 
one  charter :  Gilleuem  Accoueltan,  Gil- 
ledoueng  his  brother,  Gillecrist  Mac 
Makin,  Murdac  Mac  Gillemartin,  Gil- 
leisald  Mac  Gilleandris,  Gillememoch 
his  brother,  kc. 

*  The  family  of  De  Scalebroc  and  its 
descendants  illustrate  the  former  re- 
mark ;  the  occurrence  of  M'Kenedy  or 
Kenedy,  S?nescal  of  Carrick,  with  many 
others,  serve  to  prove  the  latter. 
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Of  the  peculiar  laws  of  Galloway,  we  have  unfor- 
tunately only  a  reference  to  certain  arrangements  for 
facilitating  the  arrest  of  criminals,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  province.  Nor  does  any  other 
source  furnish  us  with  much  information  on  this  subject. 
We  find  in  our  ancient  statutes  allusions  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Galwegian  customary  laws ;  but  nearly  all  we 
can  gather  of  their  peculiar  nature  is  drawn  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  treatise  of  Qimiiam  attachiamenta,^  from 
which  it  appears  they  were  considered  inexpedient  or 
prejudicial  to  society,  and  that  trial  by  jmy  was  not  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  since  it  was  declared  that 
any  Galwegian  claiming  that  privilege  should,  in  the  first 
place,  renounce  his  right  to  the  customary  laws  of  Gal- 
loway. 

A  still  more  interesting  object  of  inquiry  is  to  coUect 
from  such  materials  as  the  present  collection  affords  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  population,  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  so  few 
authentic  sources  of  information.  The  district  in  which 
the  Abbey  of  Melrose  is  situated,  and  in  which  its  early 
possessions  chiefly  lay,  being  so  near  the  English  border, 
was,  after  the  accession  of  Malcolm  in.,  quickly  occupied 
in  great  measure  by  Saxon  or  Norman  settlers.  The 
subdivision  of  property,  when  these  documents  first  afford 
light  on  the  subject,  was  much  greater  than  is  consistent 

»  Cap.  73.    The  uncertain  date  of  this  assisam  patrue,  el  quod  lum  tenea^Uur  ad 

treatise  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whe-  purgatumem  sea  acquietanciain  /(untn- 

ther  the  oi-dinance  here  quoted  preceded  dam  secundum  anOquas  leges  Oalwidiai** 

the  statutes  attributed  to  Robert  i.,  by  -StatiUa  secuyidUy  Rvb.  /.,  cap.  d6,apud 

one  of  which  it  is  ordained  that  the  men  Skene. 
of  Galloway  "  habeant  botiatn  ct  fdelan 
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with  the  idea  commonly  entertained  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  leading  nobles  and  the  degraded  situation 
of  the  other  classes ;  and  the  minute  portions  in  which 
gifts  to  the  abbey  were  frequently  bestowed,  seem  to 
show  the  value,  and  advancing  cultivation,  of  that  now 
fertile  valley.  The  original  inhabitants  had  either  re- 
moved to  districts  not  yet  coveted  by  the  southern 
colonists,  or  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs, 
then  appropriately  styled  Nativi,  who  were  transferred 
by  sale  or  gift  along  the  soil  which  they  cultivated.* 
Great  attention  was  undoubtedly  bestowed  on  agricul- 
ture, with  whatever  skiU  or  success.  We  find  everywhere 
strict  rules  for  the  protection  of  growing  com  and  hay 
meadows.  Wheat  was  cultivated,  and  wheaten  bread 
used  on  holidays.  Eoads  appear  to  have  been  frequent,* 
and  wheel  carriages  of  different  sorts  in  general  use.'  A 
right  of  way  through  an  adjoining  territory  was  purchased 
at  a  considerable  price,  or  made  the  subject  of  formal 
contract  or  donation.  Mills  driven  by  water,  as  well  as 
wind-mills,  were  used  for  grinding  com,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  the  mde  and  laborious  process  of  the 
hand-mill  kept  its  groimd  in  some  distiicts  of  Scotland 


^  A  singular  designation  sometimes 
occurs  where  a  lord  grants  lands  to  a 
person  whom  he  styles  "  inttu  homo"  and 
**meus  b'her  homo.** 

Some  of  these  details,  taken  from  the 
records  of  Melrose,  and  peculiarly  illus- 
trating its  domains,  have  been  used  for 
illustrating  the  state  of  rural  cultivation 
generally,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Sc^ft- 
larui  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

•  Thoy  are  constantly  mentioned  as 


"  via  viridiSf*  "  alia  via,"  "  via  Regia" 
*^  via  RegaUs" 

»  Charete,  quadrige,  pUtustra,  carecte. 
That  these  terms  were  not  used  indis- 
criminately for  all  agricultural  carriages, 
is  shown  by  a  charter  of  Homedcn,  which 
stipulates  that  a  penalty  called  parca- 
gium  should  be  paid  for  trespassing,  and 
fixes  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  each  waggon, 
and  a  half^nny  for  a  two-horsed  (or 
two-wheeled)  cart— pro  ^wlUbet  plaustro 
unitm  denarium  et  et  prt^  higa  unum  dbo- 
lum  ad  parchngium . 
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until  comparatively  a  recent  period.  In  the  reign  of 
Alexander  ii.,  Melrose  acquired  the  right  of  turning  a 
stream  that  bounded  their  lands  of  Beleside  in  East 
Lothian,  on  account  of  the  frequent  injury  done  by  it  to 
the  hay  meadows  and  the  growing  com  of  the  Abbey. 
One  circumstance  serves  to  mark  still  more  the  progress 
of  agriculture.  We  find  that,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  ii.,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors had  been  directed  to  rearing  and  improving  the 
breed  of  horses.  Roger  Avenel,  the  lord  of  Eskdale,  had 
a  stud  in  that  valley,  and  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in 
preparation,  as  it  would  appear,  for  his  departure  for  the 
Holy  Land,  in  1247  sold  to  the  Abbey  his  stud  in  Lauder- 
dale for  the  considerable  sum  of  a  hundred  merks  sterling. 
The  monks  of  May  had  a  grant  of  land  from  John  fitz 
Michael  (the  ancestor,  it  is  said,  of  the  family  of  Wemyss), 
with  pasture  for  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  cows, 
and  for  twenty  brood  mares  with  their  followers. 

From  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  and  perhaps  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture  in  a  great  part  of 
its  territory,  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  chiefly 
derived  from  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Of 
the  latter  there  appears  to  have  been  a  much  greater 
number  than  has  been  hitherto  believed;*  and  the 
minute  and  careful  arrangements  for  their  folds,  their 


*  From  the  Earls  of  Dunbar  the  monks 
had  a  grant  of  pasturage  for  three  flocks 
of  wedders,  "  arietunC'  of  500  each  flock, 
near  to  Hartishead  in  Haddington.  Elena 
de  Morevil,  and  her  son  Roland  of  Gal- 
loway, gave  to  the  Abbey  pasturage  for 
700  ewes  with  their  followers  of  two 
years,  or  as  many  wedders ;  for  49  cows 


with  their  followers  of  two  years,  a  bull, 
40  oxen,  8  horses,  and  4  swine,  with  their 
followers  of  three  years  ;  to  be  fed  along 
with  their  own  cattle  of  the  territory  of 
Kilbeccokestun  (now  Kilbucho).  In 
Wedale  the  Abbey  had  pasturage  for  500 
sheep  and  seven  score  cattle,  and  in 
Primside  pasturage  for  400  sheep.  ' 
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attendants,  anil  the  separation  of  tludr  pastuivs,  show 
how  early  the  attention  to  this  kind  of  stock  com- 
menced  in  the  district,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived.  The  high  value  set 
upon  pasturage,  whether  for  sheep  or  cattle,  is  shown  by 
its  frequent  clashing  with  the  rights  of  game  and  the 
forest,  and  by  the  strict  prohibitions  against  tillage  within 
the  bounds  of  forests  and  pasture  ranges,*  although  this 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
solitude  and  quiet  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
game,  and  especially  the  red  deer.  It  may  be  gathered 
also  from  the  high  penalties  for  allowing  cattle  or  sheep 
to  trespass  on  neighbouring  pastures. 

A  remarkable  custom  which  received  the  royal  sane 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  in.,  appeara  somewhat  at 
variance  with  this  jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  pasture. 
That  monarch  declared  it  was  of  use  by  ancient  custom 
and  the  common  law  throughout  Scotland,  that  travellers 
passing  through  the  country  might  quarter  for  one  night 
in  any  estate  {feudum),  and  there  pasture  their  beasts — 
saving  only  growing  corns  and  hay. 

The  use  of  the  word  forest ^  in  charter  language,  to  ex- 
press a  range  having  certain  legal  privileges  for  the  pre- 
sei-vation  of  game,  has  contributed  to  the  common  belief 


*  Tlius,  in  a  very  early  grant  by  Eiurl 
Waldev,  of  pasturage  in  Lanimennuir, 
it  is  expresHly  provided  that  moveable 
folds  and  lodges  for  the  shepherds  shall 
accompany  the  flocks  of  the  Abbey,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  pennanent  building  or 
settlement  within  the  forest—"  sine  irui- 
nmli  operey  In  like  manner  Richard 
r  d^  Morevil  the  Great  C'onstable,  and  his 
'  fioii  William,  grant  to  the  monks  a  site 


in  Wedale  for  a  cow-house  or  sheep- 
fold — foccaria  9eu  herchnria— for  one 
house  in  which  they  may  light  a  fire  for 
the  brethren  and  their  shepheixls,  and 
for  a  hay-shed,  all  within  the  vei^j^e  of 
the  forest;  but  on  condition  that  they 
shall  make  no  other  lodges  within  it,  but 
their  shepherds  to  have  wattled  cots 
(claias  wiscataa)  for  shelter  while  tendin;; 
their  cattle. 
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that  all  Scotland  was  anciently  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  If  it  ever  were  so,  it  must  have  been  at  a  time 
before  all  record ;  and  in  a  coimtry  where  tradition  has 
been  so  much  based  on  the  fables  of  historians,  the  proof 
of  such  an  assertion  must  be  looked  for  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  geologist^  which  have  not  hitherto  tended  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  At  the  earliest  period  illustrated 
by  the  Melrose  charters,  there  is  sufiicient  evidence 
that  the  southern  division  of  Scotland  was  not  a  well 
wooded  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  of  cutting 
wood  was  carefully  reserved  when  pasturage  or  arable 
land  was  granted ;  and  when  that  right  was  conceded 
for  some  particular  purpose,  such  as  for  fuel  for  a  salt 
work,  or  for  building,  the  use  was  limited  in  express 
terms.*  The  high  grounds  of  A3nrshire  may  be  an  excep- 
tion, where  there  seems  to  have  existed  an  extensive 
forest ;  but  elsewhere,  wood  was  a  scarce  and  valuable 
commodity.  Peats  formed  the  common  fuel  of  the 
country,  and  a  right  to  a  peatary  was  of  great  importance. 
Even  at  Preston,  now  so  surroimded  by  coal  mines,  wood 
was  used  as  fuel  for  the  salt  pans.  Coal  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  collection  of  the  transactions  of  Melrose 
till  the  reign  of  Robert  ii.    It  was  undoubtedly  worked 


»  Auselm  de  Whittun,  along  vrith  cer- 
tain lands  and  a  peat  moss,  gives  to  the 
Abbey  as  much  brushwood  fh)m  his  wood 
of  Mollope  as  one  horse  could  carry  to 
the  grange  of  Hunum  between  Easter 
and  Christmas.  The  heavy  penalties  of 
transgressing  the  forest  laws  had  refer- 
ence cliiefly  to  the  preservation  of  game, 
but  much  attention  was  also  bestowed, 
HO  far  as  penal  statutes  could  secure  the 
object,  on  the  preservation  of  wood,  and 


the  punishment  of  its  destroyers.  In 
the  solemn  copvention  between  Melrose 
and  Richard  de  Morevil,  while  the  latter 
reserves  the  game  of  Threpwood,  and  is 
to  have  a  forester  for  its  protection,  the 
Abbey  is  allowed  to  have  its  forester  for 
preserving  the  wood  and  pasture ;  and  it 
is  carefully  stipulated,  that  for  injury 
done  to  them,  the  Abbey  shall  have  dsL- 
mages— **emendatwnem  scilicet  treegifd" 
and  De  Morevil  the  customary  forfeit. 
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at  an  early  period  in  Scotland,  but  probably  only  in  the 
easiest  levels  and  in  small  quantities,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  machinery  and  engineering ;  and  its  use  must 
have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  from  the  difficulty 
of  carriage. 

The  preservation  of  game,  and  the  whole  economy  of 
the  forest,  were  necessarily  of  prominent  importance  in 
an  age  when  the  time  of  the  free-bom  was  divided  be- 
tween war  and  the  chase.  The  lands  of  Melrose,  both  on 
the  eastern  Border  and  in  Ayrshire,  were  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  territories  of  great  lords,  jealous  of  all  en- 
croachment on  their  rights  of  forest,  and  sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  attempting  to  counteract  the  former  muni- 
ficence of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  which  had  la\dshed 
on  the  favourite  religious  house  rights  of  game  as  well  as 
all  other  property.  Hence  originated  many  of  the  dis- 
putes and  subsequent  reconciliations  recorded  in  the 
register  of  Melrose.  At  first,  perhaps,  only  the  occasional 
trespassing  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Abbey  inter- 
fered with  the  pasture  or  the  necessary  quiet  of  the 
forest  game  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  monks,  escaping 
from  the  strictness  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  asserted  and 
exercised  in  their  turn  rights  of  game  and  forest,  which 
they  defended  against  encroachment  with  all  the  machi- 
nery which  the  law  then  put  in  their  power. 

When  the  Abbey  acquired  that  wide  territory  in  Esk- 
dale  which  was  the  gift  of  King  David  i.  to  the  family 
of  Avenel,  the  game  was  careftdly  reserved  by  the  suc- 
cessive granters  in  such  express  terms,  that  even  the 
names  of  the  valued  animals  are  specified.    The  lords  of 
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Avenel  reserved  hart  and  hind,  boar  and  roe,  the  aeries 
of  falcons  and  tercels,  and  their  right  to  the  penalties  of 
trespasses  within  the  forest,  and  the  amercements  of 
those  convicted  of  theft.  The  monks  were  expressly 
excluded  from  himting  with  hoimds  or  nets,  from  setting 
traps,  except  only  for  wolves,  and  from  taking  the  aeries 
of  hawks.  Even  the  trees  in  which  the  hawks  usually 
built  were  to  be  held  sacred,  and  those  in  which  they  had 
built  one  year  were  on  no  accoimt  to  be  felled  donee  in 
anno  proximo  perpendatur  si  in  iUis  arboribus  veUnt 
aeriare  vel  no'n} 

The  early  grants  to  Melrose  of  their  great  territories 
in  Ajrrshire  by  the  successive  Stewards,  expressed  the 
same  reservation  in  fewer  terms  :  "  Except  only  that 
neither  the  monks  nor  lay  brethren  nor  any  by  their 
authority  shall  hunt  nor  take  hawks  in  that  forest — for 
that  suiteth  not  their  order,  and  we  think  it  not  expedient 
for  them  f — salva  eadem  foresta  mea  tantum  in  hes- 
tiis  et  avUmsr  But  notwithstanding  these  reservations, 
grounded  on  the  rigid  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  we  find 
the  monks  soon  after  in  full  possession  of  the  rights  of 
game  and  the  forest,  in  the  territory  of  Machl)m,  which 
their  mimificent  benefactors  had  at  first  withheld  ;  and 
a  few  generations  later,  the  family  of  Graham,  who  in- 
herited the  possessions  of  Avenel,  gave  up  in  like  man- 
ner to  Melrose  the  whole  privileges  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  hawking  in  Eskdale,  which  had  been  originally  so 

»  Several  of  the  terms  of  venerie  in  meuie  or  cry  of  houndR,  but  it  i»  leM 

this  interesting  series  of  charters  are  of  clear  that  "  cum  cordis"  signifies  "  with 

doubtful   meaning.     Hunting   "  cutn  nets."    It  may  indeed  stand  for  any 

moetis"    undoubtedly  means,  with   a  manner  of  snaring  game. 
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jealously  guarded.  Even  the  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  within  the  forest  bounds  was  devolved  on 
the  monks ;  and  it  was  only  provided  that  malefactors 
condemned  to  death  in  the  court  of  the  Abbey  should 
be  executed  at  the  place  of  doom/  and  by  the  bailie,  of 
the  temporal  lords  of  the  manor. 

The  ancient  names  and  boundaries  of  lands  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  those  locally  connected  with  the 
district,  but  many  of  the  meres  so  minutely  describeil 
are  of  general  curiosity,  and  if  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
names  or  in  the  features  of  the  country,  may  throw 
light  on  the  early  language  and  other  interesting  anti- 
quities, as  well  as  on  the  ancient  condition  and  extent 
of  property.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion, 
boundaries  are  found  marked  by  such  objects  as  "  the 
old  elm,"'  " the  oak  on  which  a  cross  was  made,"*  "the 
well  beside  the  white  thorn,"*  "the  cross  Iwside  the 
green  ditch,"*  "the  ozier  bed,"*  "the  crosses  and 
trenches  made  on  the  hill-top  by  King  David." ^  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  these  marks  and 
memorials  should  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  plough.  Some  however  may  still  remain  even 
of  this  more  perishable  description ;  and  fortimately 
a  more  enduring  sort  of  boundary-marks  will  serve 
in  many  districts  to  illustrate  the  stat«  of  propertj' 

*  Ad  furca*  de  Wadstirker**   The  *  Ad  qtteretim  in  qua  criu  facta  est. 
Grahams  were  of  the  English  faction,  *  Ad/onUmjuxta  (Ubam  sptnam. 
and  the  tirst  recorded  concession  of  these  ^  Ad  crucemjuxta  viride  fossatum. 
privileges  is  given  by  the  king  in  their  •  Juncaria. 

default.   To  confirm  this  may  have  been  *  Cntces  H  fosaas  qua  facUv  sunt  in 

afterwards  one  of  the  means  of  making  medio  moHU,  tuque  ad  wmmitatem  ejua- 

tlieir  peace  with  Robert.  dem  montvt  in  ci^'m  summitate  fecit  Rex 

*  Ad  occidentalem partem  veteria  idmi.  Dauidfosms  fieri. 
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as  it  existed  six  centuries  ago.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
forming  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country,  can  be 
recognised  without  difficulty  in  the  slight  variation 
from  their  modem*  names.  Fountains  and  springs,  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  the  water-shed  of  the  moor- 
lands,^ sicid  descensus  aquarum  dividunt are  in  most 
cases  not  to  be  mistaken,  although  the  present  names  of 
the  hills  on  the  Southern  Border  are  mostly  of  unac- 
countably modem  origin,  while  their  older  appellations 
in  the  charters  have,  it  is  believed,  disappeared.*  An- 
other class  of  meres  occurring  in  these  charters  cannot 
escape  notice.  They  point  to  monuments  of  antiquity 
far  beyond  the  records  or  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey, 
but  no  expression  of  the  parties  shows  the  slightest 
knowledge  or  interest  concerning  their  origin.  A  charter 
of  Elena  de  Moreuil,  in  the  reign  of  William,  gives  for 
one  of  its  bounding  marks  "  the  ancient  castle,^' ^  probably 
one  of  those  mountain  forts  of  unknown  history,  anti- 
quity, and  use,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over  the 
pastoral  hills  of  the  Borders.  Anselm  of  MoUe  gives 
land  in  that  territory,  bounded  at  one  point  "per  qtios- 
dam  moffnos  lapides  veteris  edificii  quod  est  super  unum 
parvum  cundos."  The  great  Roman  ways  which  inter- 
sect the  district  are  frequent  boundaries  in  the  more 
ancient  charters  ;  at  least  these  seem  to  be  the  roads 
described  imder  the  various  names  of  "  Derestrete," 
"  Herdstrete,''  "  Magna  strata,''  "  the  way  towards 
Lauder  by  the  causeways  called  MaJcolmsrode,"  "  Cod- 

I     Per  medium  cutidos  moiUium."        *  A»  **  Afons  qui  dicitar  Unfutii/Je.** 
"  Per  eondoaum.'*    "  Ex  transverw  con-        *  Vetus  casteUarium. 
doso  de  Rederintme.** 
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ceia  "  or  "  CcdceicB"  or  the  great  causeway.  It  appears 
that  the  roads  mentioned  by  the  terms  viridis  via/' 
"  via  alta"  "  via  viagiia,"  "  via  regia,"  or  " regalis "  are 
always  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 

The  practice  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  this  record,  of  setting  up  great  stones, 
and  sometimes  stone  crosses,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
adjoining  territories,  may  account  for  some  of  those 
monuments  which  have  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
antiquaries.^  In  other  instances,  such  monuments  of 
past  ages  as  were  conveniently  situated,  were  adopted  as 
boundary  marks,  instead  of  constructing  new  marks.' 
These  are  frequently  designated  by  the  name  which  is 
still  the  popular  term  in  Scotland  for  such  monuments 
of  unknown  or  conjectural  use — "the  standing  stones.'' 

The  occurrence  of  early  examples  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  must  interest  the  philologist  in  aU  countries, 
is  more  than  usually  interesting  in  Scotland,  whose  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  and  successive  invaders  have  afforded 
such  abundant  matter  of  controversy.  It  has  idready 
been  noticed,  that  there  are  in  the  Melrose  charters  in- 
dications of  the  language  and  people  of  Galloway.  With 
the  exception  of  that  province,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Celtic  language  was  in  use  in  any  district 
with  which  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  was  connected  during 

^  Tims,  on  occasion  of  a  grant  of  lands  inier  nos  et  ipsos  manaclios  usque  cul 

in  Maxton  by  Robert  de  Berkeley,  the  magnum  lapidem  subtus  qu^rcuvi.** 
monks  set  up  a  great  stone  as  one  of 

their  boundaries, — "  mxignam  petram  in  ■  Tims  one  of  the  boundarieii  described 

testimonium  erexerunt."     "  Per  petras  in  the  royal  charter  fixing  the  marches 

positce  sunt  ad  diviscLs."      Lapides  between  the  Constable  and  Melrose  in 

grandes  quos  tunc  p<rnmbuJando  posui*'  the  forest  of  Wedale,  is  "  do  pot  usque 

**  Per  Uipides  qui  positi  sunt  ad  divisas  ad  standande  stau." 
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the  period  embraced  by  this  Chartidary.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  great  benefactors  of  the  Abbey,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  and  the  great  Earls 
of  Dunbar,  were  of  Norman  descent  and  name.  Several 
persons  occur  of  Saxon  families,  and  others  whom  we 
may  conjecture  to  be  of  Danish  or  Norse  origin ;  but, 
with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  no  charters  are  granted 
by  persons  whom  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  of  Celtic 
race.  Most  of  the  Norman  settlers  had  either  previously 
fixed  seignorial  surnames,^  or  soon  assumed  local  desig- 
nations from  the  territories  acquired  by  them  in  Scot- 
land.* The  Saxon  and  Norse  colonists,  being  perhaps 
usually  of  inferior  rank  and  power,  remained  longer 
without  that  which  soon  became  a  badge  of  gentility. 
From  them  were  named  most  of  the  places  which  bear 
the  Saxon  termination  of  toumy  and  these,  by  a  curious 
alternation,  in  a  short  time  afforded  surnames  to  their 
proprietors,^  when  the  fashion  of  territorial  surnames  be- 
came almost  imiversaL 

The  names  of  places  occurring  in  the  charters  of  the 
Abbey,  excepting  those  of  Galloway,  are  for  the  most  part 
purely  Saxon.  It  may  be,  that  the  great  features  of  the 
country,  its  mountains,  vaUeys,  and  rivers,  bore  Celtic 


>  As  De  Vesci,  De  Morevil,  De  Valo- 
niis,  De  Bras,  etc 

■  As  de  Wittun,  de  Ridale,  de  MoUe, 
etc. 

*  Thus,  Orm  gave  name  to  Ormistun, 
Leving,  and  Doding  to  Levingston  and 
Duddingstone ;  Elfin,  Edulf,  and  Ed- 
mund to  Elphingston,  Edilston,  and  Ed- 
monston ;  and  most  of  these  in  turn 
were  assumed  as  the  territorial  surnames 
of  well-known  families.    A  personage 


who  figures  in  the  early  charters,  Mac- 
cus,  chose  to  call  his  town  by  its  Norman 
term,  and  "Maccus-vil"  (which  is  merely 
another  shape  of  Maccustun  or  Maxton) 
in  time  passed  into  the  familiar  surname 
of  Maxwell.  The  name  of  this  family 
has  of  late  undergone  the  same  combi- 
nation which  was  applied  some  centuries 
ago  to  its  founder's  own  name,  and  by 
this  triple  process  we  arrive  at  the  name 
of  Maxwelltown. 
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names.  Very  few  of  these  occur.  'The  names  of  estates, 
however,  and  their  bomidaries,  coeval  with  the  dawn  of 
civilisation,  wherever  indicating  any  meaning,  were  all 
Saxon  and  the  few  words  of  early  vernacular  language, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  older  documents  of  this  char- 
tulary,  all  show  the  same  origin,*  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  a  Teutonic  dialect  was  the  universal  spoken  language 
of  Lothian,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  from  the  time  of 
David  I. 

The  Court  French  afterwards  imported  by  the  Eng- 
lish Edwards,  and  which  continued  so  long  to  be  the 


^  Thus  Hartshead,  Hellesden,  Mossy- 
burnrig,  Brownrig.  Thus  also  all  names 
ending  in  taum.  So  Milkeside,  Threp- 
wood,  Bireburn,  Cuckowburn,  Brown- 
knoll,  Elwaldscalesloning,  Holemede, 
Ravensfeu,  Herehowden,  Fuleford,  King- 
strete,  and  many  others. 

■  The  small  number  of  veinacular  com- 
mon words' preserved  in  the  more  ancient 
charters,  are  sometimes  disguised  by  a  La- 
tin termination.  Some  of  the  Latin  words 
occurring  i  n  them  are  pecul  iar  to  Scotland, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries 
of  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  Ijoth 
these  classes,  specimens  are  collected 
below,  along  with  examples  of  the  spoken 
language  occurring  pre\'ious  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Aeriarff  to  build  aeries  as  hawks. 
Bog. 

Brueria,  a  thicket  of  broom. 
Buma,  a  bum  or  brook. 
Calceia-(e,  a  causeway. 
Claia  wiscata,  a  wattled  hut 
Cnoll,  a  knoll. 

CobeHa,  a  coble,  or  flat  fishing  boat. 
Carda,  an  instrument  of  hunting. 
Cundos,  Cundo»um,  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 
FaUla,  a  fold. 

Forisveice,  Forsveice,  a  penalty  for  tres- 
passing ;  perhaps  for  turning  out  of  a 
road. 


OiUf  a  Gill,  still  used  in  the  north  of 
England  for  the  cleft  of  a  hill  or  the 
channel  of  a  brook. 

Halghet,  UdUcahs,  HaUcfu,  Haiws, 
JTauhiPfs,  haughs  or  meadows. 

HoffosUr,  perhaps  a  hog  or  young  sheep. 

HoffuSf  Uogh,  English,  a  hill  or  mount. 

Inwerff  perhaps  war  vrithin  the  countrj'. 

Lander y  arable  lands  ? 

Lecche,  a  ditch.    Fvl-lech^,  a  foul  ditch  r 

LogiaSy  loilges. 

MerebuTM,  a  bounding  rivulet. 
Moeta,  a  meute  or  cry  of  hounds. 
Afiissa,  a  moss  or  jieat  bog. 
Nysus  sororum,  French  Xiez,  an  aerie  of 

young  hawks. 
PetoB,  Petaria,  peats,  a  peatary  or  peat 

moss. 

Scalinga,  a  shealing  or  summer  hut  used 

by  hill  shepherds. 
Sic»^,  a  syke  or  ditch. 
Stoffnum,  a  yare  or  wear  in  a  river.  (In 

this  sense  it  had  occurred  to  Du  Cange, 

who  seems  unwilling  to  admit  it  as  a 

genuine  term.) 
Staincros,  crux  lapidea. 
Standande  StaM,  a  stone  placed  upright. 
Trigild,  the  penalty  for  destroying  trees. 
Turbat,  Turbaria,  turfs,  a  place  from 

which  turf  for  fuel  is  cut. 
Utwere,  foreign  war  ? 
Wamediwn  t 
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law  language  of  England,  never  gained  much  ground  in 
Scotland ;  and  although  doubtless  used  exclusively  by 
the  English  settlers  of  that  disturbed  period,  it  seems 
not  to  have  long  survived  their  departure,  when  Latin 
again  beaime  the  universal  language  of  business,  as  it 
continued  to  be  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. About  that  period,  the  vernacular  Saxon,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  began  to 
be  used  in  deeds,  and  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  Abbey 
register  of  the  reign  of  Robert  n.  One  of  these  is  dated 
in  1389,  and  although  much  of  its  interest  is  destroyed  by 
the  closeness  of  its  translation  from  a  Latin  style,  yet  it 
is  of  some  value  as  a  genuine  specimen  of  early  Scotch.^ 

The  transactions  serving  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  other  conmiodities  in  Scotland,  and  the 
interest  taken  for  money,  at  an  early  period,  are  unfor- 
tunately very  rare. 

In  1236,  the  Earl  of  Carrick  sells  an  annual  rent  from 
land  of  three  merks,  for  the  sum  of  40  merks,  or  thirteen 
years'  purchase. 

In  the  same  century  and  reign,  the  Abbey  purchases 
up  a  rent  charge  of  thirty  shillings,  by  a  payment  of  30 
merks  and  40  pence,  or  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years' 
purchase. 

We  find  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  ii.,  confirming 
the  sale  of  a  half  plough  of  land  in  Edenham,  with  two 
hurgagia  (probably  the  portions  of  land  necessary  to 
qualify  burgesses)  in  Berwick,  at  the  price  of  £33,  68.  8d. 
sterling. 

^  See  Appendix. 
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Peter  de  Haga  of  Bemersyd  had  covenanted  to  pay 
ten  salmon  yearly  to  the  Abbey,  as  the  penalty  of  cer- 
tain transgressions  committed  against  it.  In  a  curious 
deed,  Haig  sets  forth  that  the  convent,  taking  pity  on 
him,  and  considering  such  a  payment  ruinous,  has  con- 
sented to  receive,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  half  stone  of  wax  yearly 
for  the  chapel  of  Auld  Melros,  or  thirty  pence  in  case  of 
failure. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Richard 
Bumard,  lord  of  Faringdun,  sold  his  Kiat  Meadow  of 
Faringdun  of  eight  acres  for  thirty  five  merks.  In  1342, 
Gilbert  de  MaxweU  disponed  to  Melrose  his  half  of  the 
Barony  of  Wilton,  with  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
redeemable  by  him  or  the  heirs  of  his  body,  for  £40 
sterling.  The  Abbey  was  to  have  the  first  offer  of  the 
lands,  if  MaxweU  or  his  heirs  chose  to  seU  them  out- 
right. In  consequence  of  a  grant  by  Robert  I.  of  £2000, 
out  of  the  casualties  of  Roxburghshire  to  Melrose  for 
rebuilding  the  church  of  the  Abbey,  Sir  Archibald 
M'Dowell,  in  1398,  grants  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  "  foure 
skore  and  ten  ponde  of  gude  mone  and  lele  of  Scot- 
lande  in  silver  or  in  golde,  because  of  his  releife  of  his 
place  of  Malkarstoun,"  to  be  paid  within  two  years,  or 
within  three  years,  "in  cas — as  God  forbede — comoun 
were  with  raisinge  of  baneris  be  betwix  the  kyngrikis  of 
Scotlande  and  Inglande."  A  right  of  way  through  the 
lands  of  Mospennoc,  now  Mosfennan  in  Tweeddale,  cost 
.:the  Abbey  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  sterling  in  the 
" reign  of  Alexander  ii.  An  oxgang  of  arable  land  and 
an  acre  of  meadow  in  Ilivestun,  now  Ellieston,  in  Rox- 
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burghshire,  were  in  the  same  reign  acquired  for  four 
merks  sterling.* 

The  occurrence  of  individuals,  either  as  parties  or 
witnesses  in  the  mass  of  charters  here  collected,  will,  it 
is  feared,  be  found  to  illustrate  but  few  of  the  existing 
families  of  the  district.  The  great  families  who  were 
the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  Abbey,  the  Lords  of  Gal- 
loway, Carrick,  and  March,  the  De  Morevils  and  the 
Avenels,  have  been  long  extinct,  and  even  those  who 
came  in  their  room,  the  Fitz  Eanulphs,  the  De  Sulises, 
the  Grahams,  and  the  Douglases  have  left  but  a  romantic 
tradition  of  the  mighty  power  which  they  wielded  on  the 
Borders.  The  proverbial  instability  of  Scotch  aflRairs  for 
three  centuries  preceding  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  was 
generally  unfavourable  to  the  continued  descent  of  here- 
ditary possessions ;  but  on  the  Borders,  wars,  feuds,  and 
forfeitures  followed  each  other  so  fast,  that  no  families 
proved  sufficiently  vigorous  to  take  root  and  grow  to 
grandeur. 

The  alliances,  descents,  and  transactions  of  many  of 
those  extinct  families,  and  still  more  those  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Stewart,  are,  however,  essential  to  the 


^  Though  here  and  elsewhere  the  term 
sterling  is  used,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  the  modem  sense.  It  occurs 
in  Scotch  writs  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
marcee,  librce,  solidi  and  denarii  Ster- 
Ungorum  or  Esterlingorum  bonorum  et 
legalium,  and  was  the  most  common  de- 
scription of  money  mentioned  in  old 
covenants.  The  term,  which  originally 
had  reference  to  the  eastern  country  of 
the  early  English  moneyers,  was  after- 
wards applied  to  all  money  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness  wherever  coined. 


This  was  the  denaritUf  the  well-known 
penny  of  silver,  still  so  common  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  collector,  and  which  was 
for  several  centuries  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  North  of  Europe.  When  a 
covenant  therefore  expressed  a  payment 
in  good  SterHngs,  it  adopted  a  standard 
somewhat  less  fluctuating  than  the  bare 
expressing  of  the  sum,  which  was  lia&l^  ^ 
to  be  affected  by  the  arbitrary  and  ofteir 
uigust  alteration  of  the  ralue  of  the  cdr-  :  "  ; 
rency  by  the  government 
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history  of  a  country  whoro  tlu»y  playeil  so  important  a 
part ;  and  some  of  the  existing  famiUes  of  Scothmd  can 
still  boast  a  connexion  with  even  the  most  ancient  of 
those  illustrious  and  historical  names.* 

The  numemus  seals  presei'ved  are  not  only  interest- 
ing to  the  henild,  but  often  furnish  important  uiforma- 
tion  of  the  owner  s  real  style  and  title*,  when  the  charter 
happens  to  set  forth  only  his  familiar  or  patronymic 
appeUation,'  and  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  several 
persons  of  the  siime  patronymic  name.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  notice,  that  they  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
mark  the  state  of  the  arts  of  the  country,  and  are  in 
Scotland  idmost  our  only  guides  hi  tracing  the  arms  and 
dress  of  a  remote  period. 

The  use  of  seals  is  almost  coeval  in  this  country  with 
the  use  of  writing.  Only  two  or  thi-ee  genuine  ancient 
writs  are  known,  which  exhibit  a  different  mode  of  authen- 
tication,' and  we  have  little  reason  to  believe,  that  there 
were  any  writings  connected  with  land  in  Scotland,  of 
an  earlier  date  than  some  of  those  which  are  still  extant. 

Before  the  imiversal  adoption  of  arms,  a  star,  a 
flower,  a  wheel,  or  such  other  common  device,  rudely 
graved  on  the  middle  of  the  seal,  served  to  give  room 
round  the  edge  for  the  owner's  name.    In  some  instances, 

*  Thiw  Home,  Dun<laA,  and  Corbtt,  more  formally  «tyletl  in  the  legend  of 

with  the  old  EarlH  of  Dunbar,  M'Dowal,  his  seal  Nicolaus  de  Menis.    In  other 

with  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  etc.  iiiHtances,  the  more  formal  designation 

« In  the  charter  granted  by  the  five  appears  in  the  charter,  as  where  the 

inUiUs  of  the  Steward,  two  of  these,  granter,  there  styled  Robertus  dc  Stain- 

.  Jjtjled  William  and  Richanl  de  Hawker-  tun,  is  found  from  his  seal  to  have  been 

>i<^<,  are  provetl  by  their  seals  to  have  the  son  of  Foubert,  and  one  of  the  family 

;  *  •  tCn-ea^ly  ado]>ted  the  analogous  but  fixed  of  Perthec. 

*  surname  of  FitJcmiar ;  and  a  thirrl,  named  »  Among  the  Coldingham  charters  at 

in  the  charter  Nicholaus  fitz  llolaud,  is  Durham. 
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seals  bear  what  seems  to  have  been  a  badge  or  cognizance 
of  an  individual,  a  family,  or  a  district.  Family  and 
personal  badges  were  not  unfrequently  assumed  in  allu- 
sion to  the  names  of  those  who  bore  them,^  but  whether 
adopted  on  this  or  other  grounds,  they  either  became 
part  of  the  heraldic  blazon,  or  continued  to  ornament 
the  arms  after  the  introduction  of  a  more  systematic 
heraldry ;  and  in  many  cases  suggested  the  crest  and 
supporters,  when  these  long  afterwards  came  into  fashion. 
The  introduction  of  heraldry  was  in  all  coimtries  quickly 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  shields  of  arms,  as  the  ap- 
propriate distinction  of  seals.  This  cannot  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  Scotland  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion.  Even  during  that  reign  the  practice 
was  by  no  means  general  William  himself,  and  some 
persons  of  great  distinction,  both  Saxon  and  Norman, 
though  evidently  following  the  knightly  customs  of  the 
age,  had  not  yet  adopted  fixed  family  arms.*  The  in- 
troduction and  perfecting  of  that  simple  and  pure 
heraldry  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  Scotland  can 
be  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  will  occur,  even  on 
a  slight  examination,  that  several  of  the  most  ancient 
seals  are  of  a  design  and  workmanship  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  rude  age.  These  are  undoubtedly  antique 
intaglios  on  gems,  which  were  adopted  as  an  ornament 

»  One  of  the  name  of  Harang  or  Her-  Chamberlain,  the  Constables  de  Morevil, 

ring  had  three  fishes.   Several  of  the  and  many  others,  while  they  displayed 

Corbets  bore  a  raven  or  corheau.   The  on  their  seals  the  figure  of  a  mounted 

Bumards  had  a  humet  leaf.   The  Mus-  and  armed  knight,  gave  no  charge  on^  f 

camps,  a  field  covered  with  JUes,    The  the  shield,  nor  coat  armour  on  the  hous--  "  : 

De  Vescis,  vesce,  vetches,  &c.  ing.   The  first  appearance  of  the  Royal 

*  Thus  the  first  Walter  fitz  Alan,  Stew-  Arms  of  Scotland  is  on  the  seal  of  Alex- 

ard  of  Scotland,  Philip  de  Valoines,  Great  ander  ii. 

H 
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for  the  centre  of  the  seal  before  heraldic  l>earing8  were 
introduced  ;  and  after  the  intnxluction  of  a  shield  with 
a  charge  as  the  mark  of  the  principal  seal,  were  fire- 
quently  usetl  as  a  signet  and  comiterseal.* 

The  Teviotdale  abbeys  were  the  great  land-holders 
of  the  valley.  The  abl)ots  of  Melrose,  Dtybnrgh,  Jed- 
burgh, and  Kelso,  each  administered  greater  estates  than 
the  greatest  lay  lords.  The  property  of  these  religious 
houses  lay  much  intermixed,  and  the  transactions  ]>etween 
them  were  so  numerous  that  their  records  throw  hght  on 
the  whole  management  and  occupation  of  land  at  a  time 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
domestic  history.  If  patiently  explored  they  will  furnish 
in  abundance  that  sort  of  information  which  we  find  in 
English  county  histories,  and  will  go  far  to  supply  the 
local  antiquities  which  lend  such  a  charming  interest  to 
every  county  and  almost  every  parisli  of  England — and 
which  arc  hitherto  unknown  and  unstudied  in  Scotland. 

Let  me  mention  a  custom  that  seems  worthy  of 

imitation  even  in  our  enlightened  times.    Mixed  property 

and  frequently  clashing  interests  fumislied  the  occasion 

of  numerous  disputes  between  the  four  abl)eys,  nor  were 

the  other  elements  of  war  wanting.    The  monks  had 

leisure  in  abundance  to  brood  over  tlieir  wrongs,  and 

they  had  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  legal  remedies. 

They  had  as  much  as  most  men,  the  high  estimation  of 

their  own  property  and  its  rights — the  jealousy  of  en- 

.  2  5croachment,  the  minute  attention  to  marches^  even  the 
.*'  •  * 

»  These  (>l>servatii>iw  are  made  intel-      which  give  the  e«rlie«t  authentic  Strotcli 
ligible  l»y  plaWs  of  Ncals  apiKjndetl  to  the  heraldr}'- 
colleotion  of  the  cliarters  of  Meln»»e, 
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game  passion — which  have  always  distinguished  the  lords 
of  the  soil  But  they  had  not  the  rashness  of  the  inex- 
perienced heir  just  succeeding  to  his  ioheritance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  accumulated  the  wisdom  of  many 
generations,  and  all  experience  warned  them  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  litigation  that  must  end  in  Rome,  if  it  ever 
came  to  end.  The  teaching  was  not  lost  upon  those 
monks.  They  actually  forbore  the  excitement  of  law- 
suits, and  established  a  rule  that  any  difference  occurring 
between  any  two  of  the  monasteries  should  be  settled  by 
the  arbitration  of  the  other  two. 

But,  although  it  is  as  the  great  landowner  that  we 
now  regard  Melrose  as  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
statistics  and  the  history  of  its  district,  there  was  an- 
other relation  in  which  it  perhaps  affected  the  happiness 
of  the  people  as  much,  and  which  was  the  source  of  a 
large  part  of  its  revenue.  Like  other  monasteries,  the 
Abbey  of  Melrose  soon  acquired  property  in  parochial 
churches  with  their  lands  and  tithes,  which  the  lay  Lords 
who  could  not  retain  them  in  their  own  hands,  granted 
to  the  Monks,  sometimes  simply  in  proprios  usus,  and 
sometimes  ad  susceptionem  pauperum  el  peregi^norum 
ad  domum  de  Metros  vententium ;  and  among  these 
charters  are  to  be  found  many  curious  particulars  illus- 
trating the  twofold  capacity  of  the  Monks  as  landowners 
and  as  rectors,"  and  throwing  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  secular  as  well  as  of  the  regular  clergy. 
As  landowners,  the  Monks  were  always  desirous  of 
evading  the  delivery  of  tithes  in  kind,  which  was  pecu 
liarly  odious  to  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  capable  of  per- 
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forming  divine  offices,  and  fortified  with  various  papal 
immunities.  In  one  instance  we  find  them  yielding  only 
to  superior  force  ;  aijd  in  other  parishes  in  which  they  had 
large  estates,  they  were  at  length  successful  in  establish- 
ing, under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  the  king,  and  the 
Pope,  a  fixed  composition,  instead  of  a  demand  for  tithes 
varying  according  to  the  crop,  the  value  of  the  currency, 
and  perhaps  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Kector. 
When  they  were  about  to  demise  to  tenants  the  lands  of 
Kyle  given  to  them  by  the  Steward,  and  thereby  to  give 
up  their  immunity  from  the  pajrment  of  tithe,  they  had 
the  lands  erected  into  a  distinct  parish  of  Machline,  of 
which  the  rectory  vested  in  themselves  ;  cautiously  pro- 
viding, that  if  at  any  future  time  they  should  think  fit 
to  take  the  lands  into  their  own  hands,  they  should  be 
freed  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  church  and 
pensioning  the  vicar. 

The  amount  of  the  vicar's  pension  seems  to  have 
depended  on  circumstances  which  we  cannot  now  per- 
haps ascertain.  It  appears  to  have  been  paid  unwill- 
ingly, and  in  some  cases  was,  with  the  permission  of  the 
bishop,  entirely  withheld.  But  if  the  vicars  of  the 
richly-endowed  Regulars  were  only  scantUy  and  grudg- 
ingly maintained  by  their  wealthy  patrons,  it  is  evident 
that  from  the  earUest  times  the  secular  rectors  were 
often  men  of  wealth  and  famUy.  Some  of  them  were  the 
yoimger  sons  of  great  houses,^  and  we  find  in  more  than 
one  instance,  clergymen  possessed  of  considerable  landed 
property  ;  and  one  instance  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 

^  Ab  fievemi  of  the  De  Normanvils  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  ir. 
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our  records,  of  the  parson  of  a  parish  transmitting  his 
estate  to  his  daughter,  as  if  of  a  legitimate  marriage. 

Without  underrating  the  effects  of  the  reformation  of 
religion,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  revolution  in 
politics  or  opinions  can  have  produced  such  a  change  in 
the  structure  of  society  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
clergy  from  celibacy,  and  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
monastic  societies.  It  is  now  difl&cult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  separate  in  our  minds  the  overthrow  of  these  institu- 
tions from  the  change  of  creed  and  opinion  that  inciden- 
tally, not  necessarily,  produced  it ;  and  it  is  even  yet 
rare  to  find  the  freedom  from  passion  and  prejudice 
necessary  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  good  and 
evil  arising  from  that  part  of  the  great  change  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Friars  were  the  chief  objects  of  serious  attack 
and  lighter  satire  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  have  left  fewer  monuments  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  odium  ;  but  as  regards 
the  Monks,  we  have  abundant  information  from  the 
records  and  relics  they  have  left  behind  them.  We  may 
not  be  disposed  to  apply  to  Melrose  the  exaggerated 
eulogiums  bestowed  by  writers  of  their  own  order ;  but 
on  a  fair  estimate  of  the  materials  now  collected,  we 
shall  find  the  monks,  freed  as  they  were  from  domestic 
ties,  always  zealous  for  their  order,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  their  territories  and  tenants  as  conducing  to  its  pros- 
perity ;  encouraging  agriculture  and  every  improvement 
of  the  soil ;  leading  the  way  in  an  adventurous  foreign 
trade,  and  in  all  arts  and  manufactures  ;  cultivating  the 
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learning  of  the  time,^  and  latterly  enjoying  and  teach- 
ing to  others  the  enjojrment  of  the  luxiuies  of  civilized 
life,  while  they  exercised  extensive  hospitality  and  charity, 
and  preserved  a  decorum  which  is  akin  to  virtue.  Pos- 
terity owes  them  a  debt,  were  it  but  for  bequeathing 
us  those  remains  of  their  edifices  which  are  only  more 
interesting  from  their  decay,  and  for  their  simple  and 
faithful  chronicles.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the 
possessions  of  a  house  like  Melrose,  the  affluence,  and  the 
amount  of  power  and  influence  it  brought  to  bear  on 
such  objects  as  these,  during  ages  of  lawlessness  and 
rapine ;  recollecting  too  the  peculiar  interest  of  its  peace- 
ful and  perhaps  indolent  inhabitants  in  maintaining  the 
quiet  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  property,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  their  administration  of  their  great 
territory  and  revenue,  notwithstanding  all  abuses  inci- 
dent to  the  system,  was  more  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  than  if  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  had  fallen 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  some  great  temporal 
proprietor. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  one  or  two  particulars 


*  The  Cistercians  were  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  agriculture.  It  was  even  en- 
joined by  the  rule  of  the  Order.  Their 
great  founder  also  attempted  to  discour- 
age pompous  building,  and  the  expen- 
sive windows,  and  church  ornaments  of 
the  precious  metals  and  jewels,  which 
were  the  favourite  embellishments  of  the 
other  Orders.  The  refinement  of  clas- 
sical learning  was.  also  discouraged 
among  them,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  beautiful  art  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts.    How  much  these  distinctive 


marks  of  humility  were  disregarded  in 
later  times,  the  sumptuous  piles  yet  re- 
maining of  Melrose  and  Sweet-heart  sufH- 
ciently  testify.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
followers  of  St  Bei-nard  were  more  duti- 
ful in  their  neglect  of  classical  learning, 
although  among  the  interesting  oi'di- 
nances  prescribed  for  the  dependent 
bouse  of  Holmcultram,  the  Abbot  pa- 
rades what  must  have  been  a  trite  con- 
ventual proverb  claH-xtrum  sine  lite  fa- 
iura  viH  homing  est  sejmltura." 
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where  the  records  of  Melrose  throw  light  upon  the  public 
history  of  the  country. 

Eustace  de  Vesci  confirms  to  the  Abbey  all  the  lands 
in  his  fee  of  Wittun,  which  it  held  on  the  year  after 
Alexander  Prince  of  Scotland  rendered  homage  to  King 
John  of  England,  on  the  morrow  of  the  invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (4th  May).  This  homage  was  not  known  to 
our  historians.  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  receiving  knighthood 
at  the  hands  of  John  in  1212  ;  but  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  date  generally  assigned  to  that  event  must  be  erro- 
neous.^ 

There  are  few  more  interesting  state  papers  than  the 
letter  of  Robert  the  Bruce  addressed  to  his  son  and  his 
successors.  Not  contented  with  the  proofs  of  his  piety 
and  regard  for  Melrose  which  he  had  already  given  in 
the  mimificent  grants  for  the  restoration  of  the  building, 
ruined  by  continual  wars,  and  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  monks,  the  dying  monarch  bequeaths  to  his  son 
the  care  and  protection  of  that  favoured  house  where  he 
destined  his  heart  to  be  buried.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  document  bears  date'  within  a  month  of  the  king's 
death,  and  it  follows  that  his  request  to  Douglas  to 
convey  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land  was  made  stiU  nearer 
his  end. 

We  look  now  with  scarcely  less  interest  to  a  notice 
which  occurs  among  these  charters,  of  the  first  erection  of 

'  The  clironiclc  of  Melrose  gives  8  idus  liai>i>cned  on  the  4th,  not  the  8th  March 

Afartii  as  the  date  of  Alexander's  knight-  of  that  year, 
hood,  but  destroys  its  authority  by  add- 
ing itd  letare  Jerusalem,  which  Sunday        *  11th  May  1329. 
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the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  charter  of  Bishop  Jocelin,  as 
lord  superior,  confirming  to  Melrose  the  property  of  a  toft 
quod  Ranulfus  de  Hadirdun  edijicavit  in  prhna  edifica- 
tione  burgi,  indicates  very  clearly  the  erection  of  the 
episcopal  burgh,  in  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  King 
William  the  Lion  to  Bishop  Jocelin  himself.^  It  is  well 
known  that  Glasgow,  straitened  on  one  hand  by  the 
more  important  royal  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  Dumbarton  and  the  Clyde  burghs  claiming 
a  monopoly  of  the  river  trade,  for  a  long  time  derived  its 
only  importance  from  the  Bishop's  see.  Somewhat  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  we  find  the  "  communitas  civi- 
taJtis  Glasguensis'  exercising  the  office  of  a  court  of  inquest 
for  the  service  of  heirs,  and  authenticating  its  writ  with 
the  seal  of  the  community,  which  would  seem  to  mark  a 
certain  degree  of  independent  power.  It  was  not  how- 
ever for  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half  ^  after  the 
first  charter  and  erection  of  the  episcopal  burgh,  that  the 
city  of  Glasgow  obtained  complete  emancipation.  The 
rapidity  of  its  subsequent  rise  in  wealth  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  extent  of  trade  and  manufactures,  is  probably 
without  any  parallel 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  condition  of  the  Abbey 
itself  at  different  times,  strongly  illustrates  the  history  of 
the  district  and  the  age.  At  one  time  powerful  and 
prosperous,  accumulating  property,  procuring  pri\dleges, 
commanding  the  support  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
proudly  contending  against  the  sUghtest  encroachment ; 


»  Ut  burgum  haiearU  {episcopi)  apud  of  OUugoie,  The  time  is  between  A.  D. 
Glaa^eumforodieJoviSfAc.—  Chartul,     1175-99.  "  1636. 
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at  another,  impoverished  and  ruined  by  continual  wars, 
obliged  to  seek  protection  from  the  foreign  invader ;  in 
either  situation  it  reflects  back  faithfully  the  political 
condition  of  the  country. 


SCONE. 

The  monastery  of  Scone,  a  foundation  of  Culdees  of 
unknown  antiquity,  was  re-formed  by  King  Alexander  i., 
who,  with  his  queen  Sibilla,  wishing  to  adorn  the  house 
of  God  and  to  exalt  His  habitation,  established  in  it  a 
colony  of  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine, 
brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  at  Nastlay  near 
Pontefract  in  Yorkshire.  The  church,  previously  dedi- 
cated to  the  Trinity,  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St 
Augustine.  The  era  of  the  new  constitution  was  the 
year  1114  or  1115.  At  first  the  Superiors  of  Scone,  as 
well  as  of  the  mother  house  of  St.  Oswald,  appear  to  have 
been  priors,  though  the  new  foundation  was,  from  the 
beginning,  declared  independent  of  the  English  house. 

Scone  has  a  mysterious  importance  in  the  mythical 
period  of  Scotch  history.  Whether  the  fatal  stone,  the 
Kaiser-stiM  of  Scotland,  was  brought  thither  by  Kenneth 
MacAlpin  or  not,  it  was  certainly  placed  there  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  before  the  light  of  charter  record  or 
authentic  history.  Malcolm  MacKenneth,  that  "most 
victorious  king  over  all  the  nations  of  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Norway,"  when  he  distributed  the  territory 
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of  Scotland  among  his  feudal  vassals,  resci'vcd  only  "  the 
moot-hill  of  Scone" — imiUem  placiti  in  villa  de  Scoria.^ 

At  Scone,  according  to  Fordun  and  Wyntown,  and 
Shakspere,  his  namesake  Malcolm  Canmore  was  solemnly 
crowned  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Macbeth. 

His  son,  Alexander  i.,  had  a  peculiar  connexion  with 
the  district : 

"In  Inwergowry  a  sesowne 
Wyth  au  honest  curt  he  bade 
For  tliare  a  nianer-plas  he  hade, 
And  all  the  land  lyand  by 
Wea  his  deinayne  than  halyly." 

After  a  successful  expedition  into  the  North, 

"  SjTie  he  sped  him  wyth  gret  hy 
Hanie  agayne  til  Inwergowry 
And  in  devotyowne  movyd,  swne 
Tlie  Abbay  he  fowndyd  than  of  Scwne. 
Fra  Saynt  Oswaldis  of  Ingland 
Chanownys  he  browcht  to  be  serwaud 
God  and  Saynt  Mychael,  rogulare 
In-til  Saynt  Awstynys  ordyr  tliaro."  ' 

Malcolm  iv.,  in  a  remarkable  charter  of  the  11th 
year  of  his  reign,  granting  aid  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Abbey,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  states  it  to  be  situate 
in  the  chief  seat  of  government — in  prindpali  sede  regni 
nostri.  Supposing  the  charter  quite  genuine,  the  precise 
meaning  of  that  expression  is  very  doubtful.  Abemethy 
and  Forteviot  might  be  styled  the  seats  of  the  ancient 
Pictish  monarchs  and  their  court.  In  later  times  Perth 
was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  and  some  of 
the  earliest  parhaments  on  record  were  held  at  Scone 
itself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Scone  could 
\ye  reckoned  the  principal  seat  of  government,  except, 
perhaps,  from  some  traditional  and  half  fabulous  story  of 

»  Leyes  Jlcdcolini  M^Keaneth,  as  in  several  of  the  old  Mss.       *  Wynto\.  n. 
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the  Moot  Hill,  joined  to  the  real  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  fatal  chair  of  coronation. 

At  Scone  was  crowned  Alexander  ii.,  and  here,  at  the 
coronation  of  his  son,  the  last  of  that  noble  dynasty, 
while  the  prince  was  yet  seated  on  the  inaugural  throne, 
bearing  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land 
at  his  feet,  stood  forth  an  aged  Highlander,  dressed  after 
his  country  guise,  and  in  his  native  speech,  with  bended 
knee,  addressed  the  new-crowned  monarch,  and  hailed 
him  as  Alexander,  MacAlexander,  Mac  William,  Mac- 
Henry,  MacDavid,  MacMalcolm,  tracing  his  lineage  up 
to  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  Scots  in  Britain.^ 

Here,  in  1 2  9 2,  the  unhappy  BaUiol  assumed  the  crown. 

And  here,  in  1306,  Kobert  Bruce,  a  fugitive,  and  ex- 
communicated, without  means  or  friends  in  Scotland, 
raising  his  arm  against  the  might  of  Edward  and  of 
England,  was  crowned  King  of  Scots.^ 

The  grant  by  Alexander  i.,  confirmed  by  Malcolm 
IV.,  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  a  court,  with  trial 
by  duel  and  ordeal,  is  unusually  minute.  Alexander's 
charter  gives  "  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Scone 
and  to  the  Prior  and  the  brethren  serving  God  there, 
their  own  Court,  to  wit  in  duel,  in  iron,  in  water,  and  in 
all  other  liberties  pertaining  to  a  Court  f  and  declared 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  answer  any  one  out  of 
their  own  court.   Malcolm's  confirmation  is  given  below.' 

'  Fordun,  x.  2.  ■  Maleolmus  Rex  Scottorum  episcopis 

(ibfxitUnis  yri</rilnis  comUilms  banmibus 

*  Robert  grantetl  a  ratification  of  the  jiisliciU  viceccmitihtis  pre/Kmtis  ministris 
Ablie/B  poHsessions  and  privileges,  ^w)  cunctis  aliis  pmbu  funninibus  totiua  terre 
CO  qiunl  rege8  regni  ibidem  dignitaUs  fttas  me  Francis  et  A  nylis  fkotiis  et  Ocdwelen- 
rrcipiual  et  honotrs.  sibits  clericit  et  laicis  saiutem.  Hciatis  me 
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The  trial  by  combat  and  probably  the  ordeals  of  hot 
iron  and  water  were  held  in  the  island  in  Tay  below  the 
Abbey. 

An  exemption  of  the  latter  king  furnishes  a  very 
early  occurrence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  burghs 
in  Scotland.  The  Abbey  is  allowed  to  have  in  their  ser- 
vice three  craftsmen,  a  smith,  a  leather  dresser,  and  a 
shoemaker,  who  are  to  have  the  same  freedom  within 
burgh  and  without,  as  the  king's  burgesses  of  PertL 

A  grant  of  a  mark  of  silver;  from  Harold  of  the  Ork- 
neys, is  the  first  notice  of  the  connexion  which  Scone 
had  with  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  next  is  a 
sort  of  privilege  or  pass  granted  by  King  Alexander  ii., 
for  a  ship  of  the  Abbot,  evidently  on  a  northern  adven- 
ture, and  addressed  to  the  king's  ofiicers  of  Moray  and 
Caithness.  In  1332,  we  find  the  convent  proprietors  of 
the  church  of  Kildonane  and  the  lands  of  Borubol,  appa- 
rently in  Sutherland. 

Incidental  notices  occur  of  the  great  inundation  which 
destroyed  the  city  of  Perth,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  royal  family  in  1210  ;  and  the  local  antiquary  will 
find  evidence  of  the  town  of  Dunkeld  being  first  granted 
to  the  Bishop  by  Alexander  ii. 

A  curious  notice  concerning  the  nativi  or  serfs,  which 
might  otherwise  be  unintelligible,  receives  illustration 
from  several  entries  in  the  Register  of  Dunfermline,  where 

concessUse  et  hoc  tnea  carta  confirmasse  cum  libertate  nuUi  respondendi  extra 

Deo  et  ecclesie  Sancte  Trinitaiis  de  Scon  curiam  suam  projrriam.   yullua  itaque 

et  aJbbali  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo  seruien-  Jidelium  meorum  hanc  eorum  libertate m 

tibua  curiam  suam  habendam  in  duello  in  prewmal  cassare  super  fori^actum  meum 

ferro  in  aqua  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  ad  Testibus  Enyelram  cancellario  Waltero 

curiam  religiosorum  iuste  pertinentibus  JUio  Alani  dap\fero,  Apud  Striudine. 
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the  convent  scribe  has  been  careftd  to  translate  the  ver- 
nacular terms.^ 

It  would  appear,  from  a  grant  of  Malcolm  iv.,  that 
the  Earldom  of  Gowry  was  then  of  the  king's  proper  in- 
heritance. The  family  of  Ruthven,  which  for  a  short  time 
enjoyed  it  after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  proves 
its  early  pedigree  mainly  from  the  chartulary  of  Scone.* 
Their  later  history  comprises,  in  two  generations  of  Earls, 
more  romance  and  mystery  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  name  in  the  Scotch  peerage.  On  the  for- 
feiture of  John  Earl  of  Gk)wry,  David,  first  Viscount  of 
Stormont,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Abbacy  of  Scone. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  and  ancient  palace 
of  Scone,  probably  very  little  survived  the  storm  of  the 
Reformation.*  The  house  used  by  the  successive  com- 
mendators  was  almost  entirely  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  presenjt  "  palace''  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 


NEWBATTIIE. 

The  situation  of  Newbattle  is  of  that  kind  which  the 
Cistercians  most  of  all  afiected.  The  South  Esk,  escaped 
from  the  green  hills  of  Temple  and  the  woody  ravines  of 
Dalhousie,  widens  its  valley  a  little  to  give  room  for  a 

»  Reg.  de  Dwnf,  6, 17,  &c. 

'  A  single  deed  evidences  four  generations : 

Thor 

^  I 
Snan 

Alan 

Walter. 

A 
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long  range  of  fair  level  "  haughs."  At  the  very  head  of 
these  meadows,  and  close  to  the  brook,  the  Abbey  stands. 
Behind,  to  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
monkish  village,  once  occupied  ])y  the  hinds  and  shep- 
herds of  the  convent^  but  separated  from  the  Abbey 
gardens  by  a  massive  stone  wall,  ascribed  to  the  time 
and  the  personal  care  of  William  the  Lion,^  which  still 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  park  on  that  side.  Across 
the  little  river  the  bank  rises  abruptly,  broken  into  fan- 
tastic ravines,  closely  wooded,  which  only  upon  examina- 
tion are  discovered  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
coal- workings  of  the  monks,  of  a  period  when  the  opera- 
tion was  more  a  sort  of  quanying  than  like  modem 
coal-mining.  The  Abbey  was  not  placed  to  command  a 
prospect  The  river  banks  have  probably  always  been 
covered  with  a  growth  of  native  oak.  What  was  the 
clothing  of  the  level  lawn  of  old  we  can  only  conjecture. 
As  it  is,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  its  narrow  vaUey, 
close  by  the  brook,  Mdden  among  beeches  and  venerable 
sycamores,  it  gives  an  idea  of  religious  seclusion,  such  as 
Saint  Bernard  sought  at  Citeaux.' 

The  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1 140,  according 
to  the  chronicles,®  by  the  great  foimder  of  Scotch  churches, 

*  Muri  ex  quadralo  lapide  monasierii  sylvestribus  undiqu^  ciiictas  arboribus, 

ambitum  apactosisnmum  complectenlei  divus  BernJiarduSy  amctnaque  prata  et 

WilUlmorege  coMummati  sunt— Father  Jluvios:  juga  sed  Beiiedictus  amahat  et 

Hay's  AfS.  Xotes.    It  is  utill  called  "  the  arces  cado  surgentes,  e  qiiarum  vertice 

monkland  wall." — Old  Statist.  Account.  UUe  prospectus  jtetitur :  seces-tum  plt^ui 

■  The  taste  of  St.  Bernard  for  valleys  uterque.  -  Bntschius  de  Jlottasteriis  (Jer- 

girt  in  with  forest  trees,  and  pleasant  mania: 

meadows  and  streams,  is  well  contrasted  *  Anno  m.c.xl.    Facta  est  Abbatia  S. 

with  St.  Benedict's  love  of  heights  and  Marie  de   Neubotlc.  —  Chrvn,  Mailr' 

downs  conmianding  a  wide  prospect,  by  Monasteriuni  de  Neubotle  rex  David 

a  Qennan  writer — Senijjer  enim  voiles  fundavit  a.D.  m.c.xl. — Extrat.  ecx  Cro- 
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King  David  L,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  brought, 
it  is  said,  from  Melrose.  The  names  and  acts  of  the  suc- 
cessive Abbots,  however  locally  interesting,  are  not  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  general  reader. 

All  the  chroniclers  agree  that  Newbattle  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  churches  in  the  inglorious  expedition  of 
Richard  n.  and  his  imcle,  John  of  Gaimt,  into  Scotland 
in  1385,  when  they  marked  their  progress  by  the  ruins 
of  burned  abbeys  and  minsters,  while  the  castles  re- 
mained unassailed.^ 

"  The  Kyng  Rychard  of  Ingland 

He  made  a  iitalwart  gret  gadrjnige. 
His  Erne  was  thare  alsua,  the  Duk. 
W}'th  all  thare  men  the  way  thai  tuk 
To  Scotland,  and  at  Melros  lay ; 
And  thare  thai  brynt  up  that  Abbay. 
Dryburch  and  Neubotil,  thai  twa 
Intil  thair  way  thai  brynt  alsua. 
Of  Edynburgh  the  kyrk  brynt  thai."* 

The  account  given  of  the  destruction  of  the  Abbey 
of  Newbattle  by  Father  Hay,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  drawn  from  some  record  of  the  Abbey.  "  In  the 
year  1385,''  he  says,  "the  English  burnt  the  monastery 
of  Neubotle ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  several  of  the  granges 
and  farms^  of  the  monastery  were  destroyed,  and  the 
others  were  deserted,  while  the  lands  were  left  imtilled. 
The  towers  or  peels,*  built  by  the  monastery  for  protec- 
tion against  English  marauders,  fared  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  monks  were  carried  away  prisoners ;  others 


nicis.  Anno  H.c.XL.  idem  (David)  fun- 
davit  Abbaciam  de  Neubotil  Cistercii 
ordimH.—Fordunf  v.  43. 

»  Froissart,  c.  lU,  14. 


*  WyiUoun ,  ix .  7.  The  chapter  is  titled, 
"  Qwhen  Rychanle  Kyng  of  Ingland 

Gert  bryne  abbayis  in  Scotland." 
« Grangia;  et  villa*. 

*  Arces. 


J 
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fled  to  other  monasteries.  The  few  who  remained  in  the 
abbey  having  scarce  snflGlcient  food,  were  compelled,  by- 
great  distress,  to  sell  twenty-nine  excellent  chalices,*  nine 
crosses  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  other  sacred  orna- 
ments, with  their  silver  household  plate.  At  that  time, 
the  greater  part  of  the  abbey  tower  was  ruined  by  the 
falling  of  the  cross.*  Then,  too,  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  Order,  through  the  injury  of  wars  and  the  decay  of 
rents,  began  to  decline,  and  an  entrance  was  afforded  for 
women  at  the  side  of  the  choir  and  the  high  altar.^  But 
a  few  years  before,  I  find,  from  the  book  of  receipts  and 
expenses,  the  annual  income  of  the  monastery  could 
maintain  eighty  monks  and  seventy  lay  brethren,  with 
the  corresponding  establishment.''*  .  .  . 

The  last  abbot  was  Mark  Ker,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ker  of  Cesford.  The  date  of  his  election  is  not 
accurately  ascertained.  On  the  2 2d  of  May  1555,  being 
indicted  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  hurting  and 
wounding  several  of  the  French  troops  then  serving  in 
Scotland,  in  some  afl6:ay  which  had  taken  place  at  New- 
battle  in  April  preceding.  Master  Mark  Ker  appeared  in 
person,  "  and  desired  to  be  repledged  as  he  that  was  ane 
kirkman,  to  his  Juge  ordinare.''  Then  ensued  a  curious 
dispute  between  the  officials  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews, 

1  Chalices  optimos.  the  Roslin  papers.    But  he  may  have 

*  Major  pars  campanilis  eccleske  cruce  had  access  also  to  some  records  at  New- 
eorru€nU  excidium  passa  est,  battle  which  seem  uow  to  be  lost.  In 

*  Mulieribus  aditum  patere  ad  latus  1790,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  wrote  to 
chori  et  altaris  priiicipis.  General  Hutton— "  A  fire  that  took  place 

*  Dipl.  Collect. f  vol.  iii.  Adv.  Libr.  some  years  ago,  destroyed,  as  I  under- 
AfSS.  34,  1,  10.  Father  R.  Augustin  stood,  several  books  at  Newbattle  Abbey, 
Hay's  minute  knowledge  of  the  historj-  so  that  probably  some  records  might 
of  Newbattle  may  be  accounted  for  to  have  been  destroyed."— I/m Won'*  Col. 
some  extent  by  his  acquaintance  with  Adv.  Lihr.  AfSS. 
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each  claiming  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  right  of 
Glasgow  seems  to  have  rested  only  on  Ker  holding  bene- 
fices in  that  diocese.  The  accused  plainly  preferred  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  for  his  judge ;  perhaps  ex- 
pecting that  Hamilton  would  look  more  leniently  upon 
his  violence  committed  against  French  troops  than  the 
zealous  Beaton,  Mr.  James  Balfoure,  afterwards  well 
known  as  Sir  James  Balfoure,  then  official  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lothian,  claimed  the  accused  to  his  court, 
"  be  resoun  he  hes  producit  ane  testimonial  of  his  order 
of  crownebennet  berand  that  he  was  scolare  in  the  dyocy 
of  Sanctandrois,  and  als  allegit  that  he  was  bom  within 
the  said  dyocy  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh,  and  maid 
residence  continwallie  within  the  samin  dyocy,  viz., 
within  the  place  and  toun  of  Neubotil  or  Edinburgh ; 
and  als  that  the  allegit  cryme  he  wes  to  be  accusit  of 
wes  committit  within  the  said  dyocy  of  Sanctandrois." 
To  strengthen  his  plea,  MarR  Ker  immediately  demitted 
his  benefice  of  the  Maisondieu  of  Jedburgh.  The  official 
found  caution  that  he  should  minister  justice,  but  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  case.^  "  Mark  Kar''  is  found 
among  the  lords  and  barons  who  subscribed  the  "  con- 
tract to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  evangell  of  Christ"  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th  day  of  April  1560.  He  is  styled 
"  Commendator  of  Neubotle"  in  the  roll  of  the  members 
of  the  Parliament  on  1st  August  1560,  who  ratified  and 
approved  the  Confession  of  Faith.^  In  1563,  he  was  one 
of  the  Lords  for  administering  the  Act  of  Oblivion.^  He 

>  Record  of  Justiciary,  quoted  in  Mr.        ■  AcL  Pad,  n.  525. 
Pitcaim'R  Crim,  Trials.    The  entry  in 
the  record  has  been  sought  for  in  vain.  *  Ihid.  536. 

I 
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was  named  second  in  the  commission  appointed  by  Par- 
liament in  1567  to  consider  what  points  "  should  apper- 
tain to  the  jurisdiction,  privilege,  and  authority  of  the 
kirk."  In  1571,  he  was  chosen  to  be  of  the  kings  privy 
council;  in  1574,  appointed  by  the  Estates  one  of  a 
commission  for  "  putting  in  form  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
and  order  of  the  governing  of  the  kirk  as  they  shall  find 
most  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  most 
convenient  for  the  estate  and  people  of  this  realm."  In 
1578,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  named  to  report 
upon  the  "  buik  of  the  policie  of  the  kirk  in  1581,  one 
of  those  for  ordering  stipends  for  the  reformed  clergy ; 
for  reducing  hospitals,  maisondieus,  and  almshouses  to 
the  order  of  their  first  foundation,  according  to  the  mind 
and  intention  of  their  godlie  foundators.*  "The  richt 
venerable"  Mark,  Commendator  of  Neubotle,  continued 
through  his  remaining  life  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
Commendator  married  Helen  LesUe  of  Rothes,  and  died 
in  1584.  A  fine  head  of  him,  painted  by  Sir  Antonio 
More  in  1551,  hangs  at  Newbattle  Abbey. 

His  son,  Mark  Ker,  Master  of  Requests,  was  provided 
to  the  Abbacy  of  Newbattle  by  Queen  Mary  during  his 
father's  life,  in  1567,  and  had  a  ratification  of  that  grants 
under  the  great  seal,  upon  his  death  in  1584.^ 

Though  Newbattle  was  not  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  monasteries  of  Scotland,  the  Abbey  possessed 
great  estates  in  six  counties,  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Stirling. 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot  iii.  «  BcffisL  Mag.  Sig. 
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The  monks  of  Newbattle  were  probably  the  first 
workers  of  coal  in  Scotland.  Their  own  house  is  only 
divided  by  its  little  stream  from  a  bank  where  coal  was 
found  so  near  the  surface,  and  on  such  a  declivity,  as  to 
be  easily  wrought  without  mining  or  expensive  opera- 
tions for  carrying  off  the  water.  Of  the  period  when 
that  bank  of  coal  was  worked  and  exhausted  we  find  no 
record.  But  the  charters  of  another  property  of  the 
monastery  seem  to  throw  light  upon  this  point.  The 
first  charter  of  the  lands  of  Prestongrange  to  the  Abbey 
is  by  Robert  de  Quinci,  before  the  year  1189.  He  grants 
the  grange  of  Preston,  of  the  territory  of  Tranent,  by 
these  boundaries :  "  As  the  bum  of  Whytrig  falls  into 
the  sea,  on  the  east,  to  the  marches  of  the  Abbot  of 
Dimfermlin's  lands  of  Inveresch  and  Ponttekyn  (Pinkie), 
namely,  as  the  rivulet  runs  from  Fauside  to  the  sea,  and 
as  I,  in  presence  of  good  men,  perambulated  the  march 
between  my  own  mains  and  Meduflat,  and  cast  ditches 
for  a  memorial.''  Along  with  valuable  rights  of  pasture 
on  the  common  of  Tranent,  and  six  acres  of  meadow  in 
his  meadow  of  Tranent,  he  granted  to  them  twenty  loads 
of  peats  from  his  own  peatary,  and  fuel  for  the  grange 
where  the  other  men  of  the  "  town"  take  their  fuel 
It  seems  clear  that  the  fuel  here  meant  Ls  the  peat  and 
wood,  or  "  brush,"  at  that  time  used  for  all  purposes  of 
fire,  and  especially  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the  opera- 
tion of  salt-making  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lands  bestowed  on  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle.  About 
ten  years  later,  Seyer  de  Quind,  Earl  of  Winchester,  the 
son  of  Robert,  confirmed  the  grant  of  liis  father,  without 
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alteration ;  and  the  chartulary  scribe  notes  that  he  gave 
four  charters  all  in  similar  terms,  differing  only  in  their 
seals.^  But  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  Earl  Seyer 
granted  to  the  monks,  in  increase  of  his  father's  gift,  the 
half  nearest  their  own  tilled  land,  of  the  marsh  which 
stretches  to  the  bum  of  Whytrig  on  the  east,  and  also 
the  coal  work  and  quarry  {carhonarium  et  quarrarium) 
between  the  said  bum  of  Whytrig  and  the  bounds  of  the 
lands  of  Pontekyn  and  Inveresch,  and  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea ;  so  that  none  of  the  Earl's  men  have  any 
conmion  right  within  the  boimds  of  the  grange  of  Pres- 
ton, nor  in  the  pasture,  nor  in  the  coal  work,  nor  in  the 
quarry.*  The  boimdaries  towards  the  east  and  west  seem 
to  be  the  same  with  those  by  which  the  lands  of  the 
monks  were  of  old  perambulated  by  Robert  de  Quinci ; 
and  the  grant  of  coal  not  earlier  reserved  or  mentioned, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
worked,  or  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  rendered  the 
privilege  important  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  a  grant 
by  charter.  The  working  at  first  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  coal  which  showed  itself  on  the  surface  or 
the  sea-cliff ;  but  as  the  nearest  supply  was  exhausted, 
the  seam  was  followed  wherever  the  level  allowed.  It 
was  through  this  same  field  that,  in  later  times,  the 
monks  of  Newbattle  carried  galleries  and  conduits  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  not  only  of  their  own  mines,  but 
of  that  which  impeded  the  working  of  their  neighbours, 

»  The  change  of  seals  may  have  cor-  antiquary  if  our  scribe  had  described 
responded  to  the  death  of  Beyer's  father     these  seals. 

and  his  own  creation  aa  Earl  of  Win-  ■  Seyer  de  Quinci  is  said  to  have  been 
Chester.    It  would  have  gratified  the     create<l  Earl  of  Winchester,  c.  1210.  He 

died  in  1219. 
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the  monks  of  Dunfermline,  in  their  coal  field  of  Inveresk 
and  Pinkie. 

Against  a  grant  of  Philip  de  Evermel,  the  Lord  of 
Lynton  and  Romanno,  the  chartulary  scribe  has  noted — 
mirahUis  concessio.  It  gave  the  monks  a  right  of  pas- 
ture in  Eromanoch  for  one  thousand  sheep  and  sixty 
cattle,  and  all  their  stud  of  mares.  But  that  grant  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  sheep-bearing  possessions  of  New- 
battle.  The  monks  had,  by  the  mimificence  of  King 
Malcolm,  a  great  territory  in  Clydesdale,  the  modem 
name  of  which,  Monkland,  preserves  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  possessors. 

From  the  Lindesays,  also,  the  Abbey  received  exten- 
sive grants  in  the  high  range  of  Craufurd  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  all  these  the  monks  turned  to  good  account. 
We  have  seen  that  they  carried  on  mining  for  lead,  and 
they  did  so  also,  probably,  for  the  small  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  which  that  district  has  always  been 
known  to  contain,  and  which  might  be  worth  the  win- 
ning, when  labour  and  subsistence  were  equally  cheap. 
But  the  monks  cultivated  their  Lanarkshire  territories  to 
better  purpose  than  mining,  as  it  was  then  practised. 
They  kept  the  greater  part  in  their  own  occupation. 
They  had  granges  at  each  of  their  "  towns  each  grange 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  agricultural  establishment. 
It  was  of  importance  to  preserve  an  open  communication 
with  those  distant  possessions,  and  the  Register  is  full  of 
transactions  for  that  object  with  the  intermediate  pro- 
prietors, whose  grounds  must  be  passed  through.  The 
gi-ant  of  Alexander  ii.,  of  license  to  pass  with  cattle 
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through  any  intei-vening  ground,  and  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  common  pasture,  saving  com  and  meadow,  was 
only  a  specification  of  an  ancient  common  law  right  in 
Scotland.  But  the  monks,  being  on  good  terms  with 
their  neighbours,  accepted  the  right  sometimes  as  a  grace. 
Thus  the  knights  of  St.  John  gave  free  passage  through 
their  bounds  of  Torphichen ;  the  De  Boscos,  lords  of  Ogil- 
face,  through  their  land  of  Ogilface ;  the  Le  Chens 
through  Strabrock ;  the  Stewarts  through  the  barony  of 
Bathcat ;  the  lords  of  Dalmahoy  through  their  territory. 
The  family  of  Melville  gave  a  veiy  early  license  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  monks,  "  going  and  returning  between 
Neubotle  and  the  Abbey  lands  in  Clydesdale,  of  passing 
through  their  lands  of  Retrevyn,  by  the  road  they  had 
used  in  times  past,  with  their  cattle  and  carriages ;  and 
also  of  unyoking  their  beasts  from  their  wagons,  and 
pasturing  in  the  pasturage  of  that  hmd  as  often  as  they 
required,  avoiding  com  and  meadow,  and  of  passing  the 
night  there,  once  in  going  and  once  in  returning."  For 
this  the  monks  were  to  pay  yearly  a  new  wagon,  such 
as  they  manufiictured  for  their  own  use  m  Clydesdale — 
it  is  plain  the  monks'  wagon  was  a  model — laden  witli 
timber  or  building  material  of  any  kind. 

The  western  possessions  of  Newbattle  are  not  much 
adapted  for  agriculture,  even  with  the  improved  manage- 
ment and  probable  improvement  of  climate  of  modem 
times.  But  it  was  weU  suited  for  rearing  stock,  and 
especially  for  wool-growing ;  and  we  have  some  curious 
evidence  that  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle  took  a  lead  in 
producing  the  finest  quality  of  wool  grown  in  Scotlaml. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wool  of  New- 
battle  Abbey  not  only  ranked  highest  in  price,  but  seems 
to  have  given  a  name  for  the  highest  quality  of  Scotch 
wool.* 

The  gift  of  the  valley  of  the  Lethan  to  the  Abbey 
is  interesting.  Alexander  ii.  had  married  his  second 
wife,  Mary  de  Couci,  on  the  15th  May  1239.  His  first 
marriage  was  childless.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  were 
fixed  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  king 
had  chosen  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  as  his  residence  for 
the  time — a  proof  of  the  peace  and  confidence  of  that 
reign — and  the  queen  was  there  prepaiing  for  her  con- 
finement. Many  gifts  conferred  by  Alexander  ii.,  and 
still  more,  his  frequent  residences  at  the  Abbey,  show  his 
favour  for  Newbattle.  It  was  an  occasion  to  give  rise  to 
strong  and  solemn  feelings  of  religion.  On  the  last  day 
of  August  1241,  the  young  queen,  looking  to  her  time  of 
peril,  and  impressed  with  the  frail  tenure  of  life,  be- 
queathed her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  New- 
battle  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  customary  oblation,  the 
king  granted  to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Neu- 
battle,  and  the  monks  there  serving  God,  in  free,  pure, 
and  perpetual  alms,  the  vale  of  Lethan,  from  the  head  of 
the  bum  of  Lethan,  with  all  the  streams  that  flow  into 
it;  and  that  speciaUy  for  providing  for  the  monks  a 
"  pittance"  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  one  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew s  day,  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  and  another  on  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  a  high  solemnity  in 

*  Hiilybiirtou's  arrivals  of  wool  bear  -  *'  Aberdeen's  "  —  "  Bona  lona  "  — 
the  following  names  :— "  Neubotyl "  Qnhyf  —  "  Brown  "—  "  Middling  "'^ 
"  Forest"-  "  Newcastle"—"  Galloway"     "  Lamb"-"  Wedder"-"Tjd." 
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her  Cistercian  church.  Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  the  vows  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  ardent 
wishes  of  a  whole  people,  were  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a 
prince  destined  to  continue  the  good  rule  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  father. 

And  now  for  the  completion  of  the  vow.  We  know 
little  of  the  history  of  Mary  de  Couci  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Her  second  husband  was  Jolm  de  Brienne 
(called  also  Jean  d'Acre),  son  of  the  emperor  of  the 
shadowy  empire  of  the  East ;  but  her  subsequent  life  and 
the  period  of  her  death  are  alike  unknown.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  she,  with  her  brother,  Enguerran  de  Couci,^ 
visited  Scotland  in  1272,  to  place  their  yoimg  nephew, 
the  heir  of  Guines,  at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  the  king 
of  Scots.  It  may  be  that  the  queen-dowager  remained 
in  Scotland.  That  seems  more  probable  than  that,  hav- 
ing died  in  France,  her  body  should  have  been  brought 
hither  for  burial  That  she  was  ultimately  entombed 
at  Newbattle  cannot  be  doubted.  The  same  authority, 
already  quoted  from  the  poor  notes  of  Father  Hay, 
asserts  almost  as  an  eye-witness — "  In  the  midst  of  the 
church  was  seen  the  tomb  of  the  queen  of  King  Alex- 
ander, of  marble,  supported  on  six  lions  of  marble.  A 

*  Fordmiy  x.  30.    Enguerran,  Mary's  king,  St.  Louis,  indeed,  was  very  angry, 

brotlier,  the  seventh  lord  of  the  old  race  and  made  the  Lonl  of  Couci  pay  heavily 

of  Couci,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  mighty  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  of  pro- 

huntor  and  preserver  of  his  forests.    He  perty.    His  nephew,  the  young  Enguer- 

was  happy  in  living  in  an  age  tolerant  of  ran  de  Guines,  who,  after  his  death, 

that  taste,  and  could  indulge  it  more  assumed  the  name  and  honours  of  De 

freely  than  our  modern  decr-prescrving  Couci,  remained  at  the  court  of  Alex- 

lonls.    Having  met  three  young  gentle-  ander  ni.,  and  there  married  Christian 

men  of  Flanders,  students  at  the  Abbey  de  Lindcsay,  the  eldest  of  the  heiresses 

of  Laon,  trespassing  on  his  land  of  portioners  of  the  cstate-s  of  Balliol  in 

Couci- he  hanged  them!    The  good  Scotland,  England,  and  France. 
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human  figure  was  placed  reclining  on  the  tomb,  sur- 
rounded with  an  iron  grating."* 

Another  lady  of  more  slender  fame,  but  also  connected 
with  the  royalty  of  Scotland,  found  her  last  resting-place 
at  Newbattle.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Scala  Chronicle, 
but  the  knight  of  Heton's  French  is  hard  reading,  and 
the  passage  was  long  ago  done  into  English  by  John 
Leland.  "  In  the  yere  1360,  one  Catarine  Mortimer,  a 
damoisel  of  London,  was  so  belovid  of  Davy  Bruise,  king 
of  Scottes,  by  acquaintaunce  that  he  had  in  tyme  of  im- 
prisonement  with  her,  that  he  could  not  forbere  her  com- 
panie.  Whereat  the  lordes  of  Scotland  were  angry,  and 
causid  one  Richard  de  Hulle,  a  varlette  of  Scotland,  to 
go  to  hur,  as  for  businesse  from  Bruise,  and  he  stikkid 
her,  and  killid  her,  ryding  from  Melrose  to  Soltre; 
whereupon  Bruise  toke  great  dolor,  and  caused  her  to 
be  buried  honourably  at  Neubotle."* 

One  or  two  benefactions  connected  with  persons  of  his- 
torical importance  may  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  known 
that  St.  Bride  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  heroic  family 
of  Douglas,  whose  help  they  invoked  in  sudden  peril,  by 
whose  name  they  vowed,  on  whose  festival  they  dated 
their  acts  of  munificence  or  charity,  before  whose  altars 
they  chose  their  graves.  On  St.  Bride's  day,  or  the  1st 
of  February,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1329,  at  the  park  of 
Douglas,  the  "  good  Sir  James  of  Douglas,''  being  then 
about  to  depart  for  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  his 


1  In  medio  teinpli  tumulus  Reginoe 
Aleramiri  regis  conspiciebatur,  marmo- 
reus,  sex  marmoreis  leonihus  innixus. 
Tumulo  humuna  /ffura  supet-posiia  et 


crate  ferrea  circumsepieu—lHpl.  Col.  iiL 
34,  1,  10. 

3  Scala  Chi-on,    Ap|»enilix,  p.  314. 
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royal  master,  bestowed  on  the  monastery  of  Newbattle  his 
half  of  the  land  of  Kilmad,  the  other  half  of  which  it 
abeady  possessed  by  gift  of  Roger  de  Quinci ;  while  the 
monks,  on  their  part,  became  boimd  to  sing  a  mass  at  St. 
Bridget's  altar  within  their  abbey  church  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Bridget,  yearly  for  evermore,  and  to  feed  thirteen 
poor  folk,  that  the  saint  might  make  special  intercession 
with  God  for  the  weal  of  the  good  knight. 

More  than  half  a  century  later,  when  the  old  Grahams 
had  left  Dalkeith,  and  been  succeeded  by  another  race 
still  more  powerful  and  no  less  friendly  neighbours  to 
Newbattle,  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  made,  a  will  on 
the  30th  September  1390,  in  which,  commending  his  soul 
to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  All  Saints,  he  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of 
Neubotle,  beside  his  late  "companion,''^  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
his  first  wife.  At  the  same  time,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Abbey  a  "  nowche,"  or  jewel,  of  St.  John,  worth  forty 
marks,  or  its  value,  and  in  addition,  £23,  6s.  8d.,  for  the 
building  of  the  church  and  wages  of  the  masons  em- 
ployed upon  it.  For  the  service  of  the  monks'  refectory 
he  gave  twelve  silver  dishes,  weighing  eighteen  pounds, 
six  shillings  sterling,  enjoining  his  heirs  to  see  that  they 
should  not  be  abstracted  from  the  use  of  the  refectory  or 
sold.  He  left  £10  to  the  monks  to  pray  for  his  soul, 
and  £26,  13s.  4d.  for  an  offering,  and  hghts  and  other 
necessaries  for  his  funeral.^ 

Of  existing  families,  the  largest  benefactors  of  New- 

'  Socie  met.  ment  on  the  19th  December  1392,  and  in 

*  lianmtyne  Miscellany y  ii.  Sir  it,  while  he  bequeaths  the  same  sums  to 
James  Douglas  made  a  subsequent  testa-     the  monastery,  he  no  longer  appro- 
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battle  were  the  Lindesays,  already  settled  at  Oaufurd, 
from  which  they  afterwards  took  their  title.  As  if  in 
recompense  for  that  old  munificence,  the  Abbey  records 
now  furnish  the  best  proofs  of  their  ancient  pedigree. 
Generation  after  generation  of  these  old  lords  of  Crau- 
furd  granted  and  re-granted  to  their  favourite  monastery 
parts  of  the  lands  which  they  held  from  Suan  the  son 
of  Thor.  Their  charters  are  by  far  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  documents  for  the  history  of  that  district. 
Their  boundaries  give  names  not  again  heard  for  cen- 
turies. They  bestowed  freely  the  lands,  with  all  feudal 
privileges  ;  only,  the  first  granters  reserved  the  game — 
scdvis  hestiis  et  avihus — reservatis  feris  et  avihus ;  and 
the  king,  in  confirming  their  grant,  reserved  his  royalty 
of  mines — salva  nobis  minera  si  que  in  dicta  ten^a  in- 
veniri  poterit — till  at  length  Gerard  de  Lindesay,  con- 
firming the  grant  of  his  grandfather,  "  in  testimony  of 
the  peculiar  favour  he  bore  the  house  of  Neubotle,'' 
yielded,  over  and  above,  the  much-valued  rights  of  the 
forest — sirie  cdiquo  retinemento  ferainim  et  avium ;  and 
the  king,  at  his  intercession,  granted  those  lands  in  free 
forest,  with  all  the  forest  privileges. 

One  of  the  documents  registered  by  the  Abbey  scribe, 
gives  a  perfect  form  of  the  mode  of  "  extending,"  that 
is,  valuing,  land  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  ii.  The  king 
issues  his  precept  to  John  de  Vaux,  sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Gilbert  Fraser,  sheriff  of  Traquair,  to  Heris,  his 
forester,  and  Pennycook,  another  officer,  that  they  go  in 

Uriates  a  part  to  tlie  building  of  the     rlmrch  liarl  been  completed  in  the  mean- 
church,  or  the  payment  of  the  workmen.     time.-  Ibid. 
Perhaps  the  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey 
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person  to  the  ground,  and  there,  by  the  oath  of  good  and 
faithful  men  of  the  country,  make  be  extended  the  pasture 
of  Lethanhop  with  its  pertinents ;  and  that  extent  made, 
that  they  inform  the  king,  by  letters  under  their  seals,  of 
the  said  extent  and  the  yearly  value  of  the  said  pasture. 

The  valuation  then  made,  when  contrasted  with  the 
desolation  caused  by  the  ceaseless  wars  of  later  times^ 
might  naturally  be  called  volar  tempore  pacis^  imtil 
that  phrase  passed  even  into  legal  style,  as  equivalent 
to  "old  extent."  Our  chartulaiy  scribe,  whose  notes 
are  sometimes  quaint  and  often  instructive,  has  noted 
one  or  two  cases  that  bring  out  the  deterioration 
emphatically.  He  notices  a  property  of  the  Abbey  in 
Berwick  which  used  to  yield  46s.  8d.,  "but  now  de- 
stroyed and  ruined  to  the  foimdation,  and,  in  a  manner, 
of  no  value."  His  next  charter  is  a  grant  upon  the  Nes 
of  Berwick,  "  beside  the  great  houses  of  Melros."  "  This^'* 
says  he,  "  in  time  of  peace  {tenipo7*e  pacis),  was  for  the 
proper  benefit  {in  prapiios  iisus)  of  the  monks,  and  it 
yielded  a  hundred  shillings  yearly  ;  but  now  there  is  not 
one  stone  standing  upon  another." 

It  is  curious  to  trace,  by  means  of  charters,  some 
popular  and  vulgar  names  of  places  to  their  remote 
origin.  Here  is  one  instance,  from  documents  more 
or  less  connected  with  our  Abbey.  King  William 
the  Lion  grants  to  Ailif,  the  king's  baker,  all  the 
land  which  Reginald,  the  gate-ward  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  held  of  the  king,  in  Inverleith,  to  be  held 
by  the  service  of  his  own  body  in  his  office  of  baker. 
Nicholas,  the  son  of  Ailif,  succeeded  to  his  father  in 
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his  office,  and  also  in  the  lands  held  by  him  in  Inver- 
leith,  which  he  also  held  by  the  service  of  his  office,  per 
servitium  mi  corporis,  and  with  the  privilege  of  grinding 
his  com  at  the  king's  mill  without  multure.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  ii.,  Nicholas  resigned  these  lands  of 
the  hereditary  bakers,  in  favour  of  the  family  of  St.  Clair 
of  Roslin,  and  they  appear  in  the  later  titles  of  that 
noble  house  by  the  name  of  "  the  Baxter-lands  of  Inver- 
leith,"  a  name  which  may  be  still  known  to  some  who  do 
not  dream  that  it  is  derived  from  their  most  ancient 
tenure. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Monastery  of  Newbattle, 
literally  nothing  more  is  known  from  records  or  chroni- 
cles than  the  meagre  and  half  authentic  particulars  col- 
lected by  Father  Hay.  We  have  proof  enough,  indeed, 
of  the  extent  of  the  Abbey  buildings.  To  accommodate 
eighty  monks  and  seventy  conversi,  with  their  retainers, 
— to  entertain,  as  the  Abbey  often  did,  the  bishop,  and 
the  whole  synod  of  his  diocese, — to  receive  the  sovereign 
and  his  court — for  there  is  scarcely  a  king  from  its 
saintly  foimder  downwards  who  was  not  frequently  re- 
ceived at  Newbattle^ — must  have  required  a  large  and 
spacious  edifice.  It  happens  that  in  contemporary 
writers  the  Abbey  buildings  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
but  to  record  their  destruction.  They  were  burnt  by 
Richard  in  1385.  They  were  burnt  again  by  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  in  1544.  "Upon  the  15  day  of  May  the 
horsmen  raid  to  Newbottill  and  brynt  it ;  and  owersaw 

1  We  learn  this  partly  from  the  con-  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond  of 
tinual  occurrence  of  the  place  in  the  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  by  the 
dates  of  their  charters.    Alexander  ii.  Esk. 
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Dalkeith,  be  the  moyane  of  George  Dowglas  ;  and  brynt 
many  utlier  tonnes  thairabout.  Na  skaith  was  done  to 
any  kirkis  exceptand  thai  distrojdt  the  abbay  of  New- 
bottilL    And  the  same  nycht  thai  retnmit  to  Leith."^ 

The  burning  of  such  a  pile  of  masonry  was  perhaps 
but  a  partial  destruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  the  English  Lieutenant's  rough  handling,  the 
Abbey  buildings  were  sufficiently  restored  to  be  thought 
a  convenient  place  for  the  reception  of  a  great  assembly, 
since  the  Queen-dowager,  in  person,  held  there  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  her  party,  preparatory  to  declaring 
war  with  England,  in  1557.  The  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  ancient  Abbey  buildings  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  common  way,  by  alleging  the  violence  of  the 
reforming  mobs.  Tlie  Abbot  of  Newbattle  entered  so 
heartily  into  the  Keformation,  that  his  dwelling  must 
probably  have  been  respected  by  the  most  zealous  icono- 
clasts ;  and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a  dwelling  for  his 
descendants  continuously,  we  must  rather  seek  the  cause 
in  their  preference  of  modem  comforts  to  the  picturesque 
architecture  and  the  historical  and  pious  associations  of 
the  old  Abbey. 

The  present  house  is,  to  outward  appearance,  of  the 
style  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  with  an  addition 
made  quite  recently ;  and  however  much  we  may  won- 
der that  the  minister  of  the  parish,  living  in  the  village, 
should  make  no  allusion  to  anything  more  ancient  in  its 
structure,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  author  of  Cale- 
donia  following  him  in  stating  that  "  the  buildings  of 

»  Pollock  Chronicle. 
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the  Abbey  have  been  long  obliterated  by  the  erection  on 
their  site  of  the  modem  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  that  is  called  Newbattle  Abbey/'*  It  requires  a 
close  inspection  to  correct  this  mistake.  The  present 
house  occupies,  indeed,  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
ancient  monastery  ;  but,  though  ingeniously  hidden,  and 
the  exterior  broken  into  modem-shaped  windows,  the 
old  work,  the  unmistakable  ancient  masonry,  is  still 
visible  in  parts  of  the  walls;  and  here  and  there  an 
antique  moulding  peeps  out  from  the  screen  of  coarser 
modem  art.  In  the  interior  the  whole  ground  floor  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  Broken  by  modem  passages, 
and  modern  windows  and  chimneys,  intersected  by  the 
whole  region  of  kitchen  and  cellar,  there  Ib  yet  to  be 
traced  from  side  to  side  of  the  house,  a  series  of 
vaulting,  perhaps  a  sort  of  crypt  used  to  raise  the 
building  beyond  the  danger  of  the  overflowing  river. 
Several  portions  of  the  vaulting  are  very  perfect.'  The 
details  of  the  very  unadorned  architecture  bear  the 
"  Early  English"  character,  and  they  have  been  assigned 
by  the  highest  authority'  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  proving  that  the  substracture  at  least  of  the 
old  Abbey  survived  the  successive  burnings  of  invading 
armies,  and  that  it  was  for  a  higher  or  a  different  part 

*  Caledonia,  ii.  759,  note.  feet  1  inch  ;  from  pillar  to  pillar,  going 

*  The  pillars  are  octagonal,  the  plain  from  north  to  south,  9  feet  7  inches, 
shaft  measuring  3  f^et  6}  inches  in  The  arches  are  circular;  the  ribs  show 
length,  and  each  side  of  the  pillar,  7  five  plain  sides,  each  side  measuring  five 
inches.  From  the  top  of  the  capital  or  inches.  The  key-stones,  now  all  plain, 
spring  of  the  arch,  to  the  floor— appa-  may  possibly  have  been  at  one  time  en- 
rently  the  level  of  the  old  floor— is  six  riched  with  bosses.  From  the  key-stone 
feet.  From  pillar  to  foot  of  corbel,  of  the  rib  to  the  floor  measures  12  feet, 
going  from  east  to  west,  measures  13        «  Professor  Willis  of  Cambridge. 
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of  the  building  that  Sir  James  of  Douglas  made  his  be- 
quest in  1390,  and  Edward  of  Crechton,  in  1419,  paid  a 
sum  "  for  the  restoring  and  building  of  the  monastery." 

It  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  the  part  of  the  an- 
cient work  remaining  formed  any  portion  of  the  Abbey 
Churchu  The  church,  with  its  cemetery,  has  been  effec- 
tually obliterated  ;  and  it  is  beneath  the  flower-plote  or 
the  smooth  turf  of  the  modem  garden,  that  Queen  Maiy 
de  Couci  rests,  and  Sir  Alexander  de  Ramsay,  and  Sir 
James  of  Douglas,  and  many  another  lady  and  lord  of 
Lothian. 

ARBROATH. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Arbroath  is  of  some 
interest  in  chm*ch  and  pubhc  history.  Thomas  a  Beckett 
the  high  church  archbishop,  was  slain  at  the  altiir  of  his 
own  church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29  th  of  December 
1170.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1173,  he  was  canon- 
ized ;  and  within  five  years  of  his  canonization,  and  not 
more  than  seven  from  the  period  of  liis  death,  in  the 
year  1178,^  William  King  of  Scotland  had  founded, 
endowed,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
the  Abbey  of  Arbroath. 

William  wiis  no  admirer  of  the  Archl^ishop's  prin- 
ciples of  Church  independence.  HLs  whole  pohcy  was 
opposed  to  them.  A  contemporary  churchman  accuses 
him  of  imitating  the  Norman  tyranny  in  controlling  the 
disposal  of  church  preferment,^  and  he  did  not  always 

*  Fardun,  viil  25.  gloriam  sunm  ah  inevnU  cEtaie  usque  in 

«  The  passa«;e  is  very  curious  —  vir  senium  {proh  dolor!)  unica  macula  de- 
tantus  et  tarn  laudalnlis  in  imdtis,  totam      coloravit.     Per  fotavi  enim  terrw  sua: 
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testify  great  respect  for  the  Pope.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  William  was  personally  acquainted  with  Becket  in 
his  early  life,  "  when  there  was  little  probability  of  his 
ever  becoming  a  confessor,  martyr,  and  saint."*  Was 
this  the  cause,  or  was  it  the  natural  propensity  to  extol 
him  who,  living  and  dead,  had  humbled  the  Crown  of 
England,  that  led  WiUiam  to  take  Saint  Thomas  as  his 
patron  saint,  and  to  entreat  his  intercession  when  he  was 
in  greatest  trouble  V  Or  may  we  consider  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  new  abbey,  and  his  invocation  of  the  martyr 
of  Canterbury,  as  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  rapid 
spreading  of  the  veneration  for  the  new  saint  of  the  high 
church  party,  from  which  his  old  opponent  himself  was 
not  exempt  V 

The  king,  its  foimder,  was  the  great  benefactor  of 
the  Abbey.  But  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity 
estates  in  land,  churches  and  tithes  were  heaped  upon 
the  new  foundation,  by  the  magnates  and  barons  of 


totius  amplUudinemf  in  eathedralibus 
eccUnia  cunctis,  nvUas  amnino  nisi  ad 
mUtm  ipsius,  more  tyrannico  fieri  per- 
tnisit  eUctionea;  enormea  quidem  Nor- 
mannicas  tyrannidia  per  Angliam  abu- 
aionea,  nimia  in  hoc  expreaae  aequena.— 
Oirold.  CamJbr.  in  Anglia  Chriatiana. 

I  Hailes*  Annala,  a.D.  1178.  The  as- 
sertion  of  William's  acquaintance  with 
Thomas  k  Becket  does  not  rest  only  on 
the  authority  of  Camerarius  {DefoHitud. 
Scot.  p.  126,  where  he  fairly  makes  a 
saint  of  William),  nor  on  hia  authority, 
Hector  Boetius  (lib.  xii.),  who  narrates 
that — cum  illo  mcupiam  puer  eonauetu- 
dinem  habuereU.  This  fact  is  affirmed 
by  the  Chronicler  of  Lanercost — Ob  fa- 
miliarem  am&rem  inter  ipaum  et  Sanc- 
tum Thomam,  dum  adhuc  in  curia  regia 


Henrid  eaaet,  contractum,  divtUgato  in 
mundo  et  approbaio  in  ccelo  ceUbri  ^'ua 
martyriOf  abbaiiam  de  Aberbroutok  in 
honore  ipaiua  fundavit  et  redditibua  am- 
pliavit  (p.  11). 

■  William  frequently  invoked  the  help 
of  Saint  Thomas  as  he  was  led  to  the 
place  of  his  captivity  at  Richmond. — 
Fordun,  viil  c.  xxii. 

•  The  story  of  King  Henry's  penance 
at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  coinciding  ex- 
actly with  the  capture  of  his  enemy 
William  at  Alnwick  (which  Lord  Hailes 
criticises  too  minutely),  serves  at  least 
to  show  the  popular  feeling,  and  per- 
haps Henr}''s  ^willingness  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  miraculous  coincidence 
was  certainly  believed  universally  in 
that  age. —  Cbron.  Mailr.  ;  Fordun; 
Oervaae :  Mat.  Paria,  dx. 
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Angus  and  the  north.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note 
the  acquisitions  of  a  single  reign. 

Kong  William  himself  bestowed  on  the  monks  serving 
God  and  Saint  Thomas  the  martyr  at  Aberbrothoc,  the 
territory  of  Athyn  or  Ethie,  and  Achinglas,  the  shires  of 
Dunechtyn  and  Kingoldrum ;  a  net's  fishing  in  Tay, 
called  Stok,  and  one  in  the  North  Esk ;  a  salt- work  in 
the  Carse  of  Stirling ;  the  ferry-boat  of  Montrose,  with 
its  land  ;  the  custody  of  "  the  Brecbennach/'  with  the 
lands  of  Forglen  attached  to  that  ofiice ;  a  plough  of 
land  in  Monetlien  or  Mondyne  on  the  Bcrvy  ;  a  toft  in 
each  of  the  king's  burghs  and  residences,  and  a  license  of 
timber  in  his  forests :  the  patronage  and  tithes  of  the 
following  churches : — 

In  A  ngus — St.  Mary  of  Old  Munros,  with  its  land, 
called  in  "  the  Scotch  speech,  Abthen,''  Newtyl,  Glammis, 
Athyn  or  Ethie,  Dunechtyn,  Kingoldrum,  Inuerlunan, 
Panbryd,  Fethmuref  or  Barry,  Monieky,  Guthery.  In 
the  Mearns — Nig,  Kateryn  or  Catcrlin.  In  Mar — Ban 
chory  Saint  Teman,  Coul.  In  Fermartyn — Fyvie, 
TarvcB.  In  Biwfian — Gameryn.  In  Banff— ^t.  Mai- 
nan  of  Aberchirder,  Inverbondin  or  Boindie,  Banf.  In- 
verness ;  Abemethy  in  Strathem  ;  Hautwisil  in  Tyndale. 

During  WiUiam  s  reign,  the  new  abbey  was  endowed 
by  the  great  Earls  of  Angus,  with  the  chm-ches  of  Moni- 
fod  or  Monifieth,  Muraus,  Kerimore,  and  Stradechty 
Comitis,  now  called  Mains,^  and  the  same  family  be- 
stowed upon  it  lands  called  Portincraig,  a  name  which, 
though  now  appropriated  to  the  head- land  on  the  Fife 

•  This  parish  was  named  Earl  Stra-  parish  of  Stradichty  St.  Martin,  named 
dichty,  in  distinction  from  the  adjoining     after  its  patron  saint. 
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side  of  the  ferry,  must,  from  the  description  and  boun- 
daries, have  been  applied  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Broughty  and  its  adjacent  lands.  These  grants  afford 
charter  evidence  of  five  generations  of  this  family  : 
(1.)  Earl  Gillebride  (apparently  before  the  foundation  of 
Arbroath)  had  made  a  donation  of  the  land  of  Portin- 
craig,  with  the  fishing  along  its  shores,  for  founding  an 
hospital  at  Portincraig.  (2.)  Earl  Gillechrist,  his  son, 
appropriated  that  land  to  the  new  abbey,  and  his  charter 
was  successively  ratified  by  his  son  (3.)  Earl  Duncan, 
his  grandson  (4.)  Earl  Malcolm,  and  by  (5.)  Maud 
Countess  of  Angus,  in  her  own  right. 

By  gift  of  Marjory  Countess  of  Buchan,  the  monks 
had  the  church  of  Turfred  or  Turref ;  from  Ralf  le 
Naym,  the  church  of  Inverugy ;  from  Koger  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  church  of  Aberhelot  or  Arbirlot. 

The  De  Berkeleys  granted  to  the  convent  the  church 
of  Inverkelidor  or  Inverkeelor,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Ingelram  de  Balliol,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Walter 
de  Berkeley ;  and  the  lands  of  Balfeith  or  Belphe,  with  a 
description  and  bounding  most  instructive  for  the  anti- 
quities of  Angus  and  Meams.^ 

By  the  gift  of  Thomas  de  Lundyn  the  Durward 

»  The  land  was  peranibulatcil  "  ac-  tleraen  of  the  low  country  of  Angus  and 

cording  to  the  assize  of  the  realm"  (old  Meams,  contrasts  notably  with  the  lists 

King  David's  laws),  in  presence  of  the  of  burgesses  of  Dundee  and  Aberdeen, 

Bishop  of  Abertleen  and  the  Earl  of  of  Nonnan  or  Saxon  names  and  Teutonic 

Stratheam,  by  Angus  MacDuncan,  and  lineage,  occurring  about  the  same  time. 

Malbryd   Mallod,    and    Dufscolok   of  The  fixing  of  the  boundaries  at  so  early 

Fetheressau,  and  Murac,  and  Malmur  a  period  (the  very  beginning  of  the  thir- 

MacGilleniichel,  and  Gillecrist  MacFad-  teenth  century)  is  of  interest  to  the  local 

werth,  and  Cormac  of  Nug,  and  other  antiquary  ;  and  the  minute  provisions  of 

good  men  of  our  lord  the  king,  of  Angus  peatary  and  pasture-  the  grazing  of  100 

and  of  Moems.    This  jurj'  of  Celtic  gen-  beasts  with  their  followers,  and  as  many 
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{Ostiarim  Regis),  the  monks  obtained  the  church  of 
Kinemy ;  and  the  bank  of  forest-land,  lying  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Dee  and  Canny,  called  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Lion  "  nemus  de  Trostauch,"  and  which,  now  again 
mider  wood,  has  been  known  for  many  years  to  the  Dee- 
side  people  as  "  the  Wood  of  Trustach." 

Kobert  de  Lundres,  the  bastard  son  of  King  William, 
bestowed  on  the  Abbey  the  church  of  Ruthven.  From 
the  Malherbes  it  received  two  oxgatcs  in  Rossy,  and  a 
rent  of  two  shillings  from  the  land  of  Balenaus  or  Bal- 
naves  in  Eannell.  From  the  Fitz-Bernards  the  fore- 
fathers of  Sibald  of  Kair,  the  little  green  cove  or  "  Rath" 
of  Kiiteryn  or  Katerlin,  on  the  coast  of  Meams ;  from 
the  De  Montforts,  Glaskelcr,  adjoining  it ;  from  the 
family  who  adopted  Abbot  or  Abbe  for  their  surname,  a 
right  of  making  and  using  charcoal  from  their  wood  of 
Edale  or  Edzell ;  from  the  Fitz-Thancards,  the  lands  be- 
tween Ethkar  and  CaUedouer,  and  the  davach  of  Balle- 
gillegrand ;  from  the  Bishops  of  Brechin,  small  posses- 
sions in  Stracatherach ;  from  the  St.  Michaels,  the  lands 
of  Mundumach,  probably  Mundumo  on  the  Don,  a  little 
way  north  of  Aberdeen ;  from  Earl  David,  the  brother 
of  King  Malcolm  and  King  William,  a  plough  of  land  in 
Kinalchmund  or  Kinethmont,  in  his  lordship  of  Garioch, 
measured  and  arable ;  a  mark  of  silver  yearly  from  Fer- 
gus Earl  of  Buchan ;  a  half  mark  from  the  family  of  the 
great  Earls  of  Strathearn,  out  of  the  fishing  of  Ur  (Mickle- 


Bwine  and  as  many  brood  mares  as  the 
monks  chose,  with  a  right  of  "  shealing" 
from  Pasch  to  the  feast  of  All-Hallowa, 
either  in  Tubertach,  or  in  Crospath,  or 


in  Glenfarkar,  afford  glimpses  of  the 
ancient  occupation  of  the  district  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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our  ?)  on  the  Tay,  above  Perth ;  from  Kichard  de  Frivill, 
a  plough  of  land  of  Ballekelefan ;  and  by  grants  from 
him,  from  Philip  de  Melvil,  and  his  father-in-law  Walter 
Sibald,  and  from  King  William  himself,  a  small  territory 
about  Monethen,  or  Mondyne  on  the  Bervy,  and  K^re. 

In  recording  the  acquisition  of  those  ample  posses- 
sions, and  affording  the  first  record  of  property  over  wide 
districts,  the  registers  of  Arbroath  furnish  incidentally 
some  information  of  interest  to  those  who  feel  none  in 
the  ancient  religious  foundation,  or  in  the  history  of  the 
early  inhabitants  and  the  local  history  of  the  soil.  On 
other  subjects  of  more  general  interest  it  opens  dim 
lights,  or  suggests  subjects  for  speculation,  though  too 
often  the  historical  inquirer  must  still  rest  satisfied  with 
a  conjectural  result. 

The  charters  connected  with  the  Abbey's  acquisition 
of  the  church  of  Abemethy  might  furnish  subject  for 
abundant  discussion  to  the  zealous  antiquary.  The 
church  is  granted  by  King  William  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Laurence,  son  of  Orm  of  Abemethy,  while  he  quit- 
claims all  his  right  in  the  advowson  of  the  church,  with 
its  dependent  chapels  of  Dron,  Dunbulg,  and  Errol,  and 
with  the  lands  of  Belach  and  Petinlouer,  grants  to  the 
Abbey  of  Ai-broath  the  half  of  the  tithes  of  the  property 
of  himself  and  his  heirs  {provenientium  ex  jyropria 
pecunia  mea  et  heredum  meorum),  the  other  half  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Culdees  of  Abemethy,  and  the 
whole  tithes  of  the  territory  of  Abemethy,  except  those 
which  belong  to  the  church  of  Flisk  and  Culter,  and  ex- 
cept the  tithes  of  his  lordship  of  Abernethy  {de  dominio 
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meo  de  Aherneihy)y  which  the  Culdccs  have  always  pos- 
sessed, namely,  those  of  Mugdrum,  Kei-pul,  Balehyrewell, 
Ballecolly,  and  Invemethy,  be-east  of  the  bum.  In  con- 
firming this  gift,  evidently  the  same  day  and  place  at 
which  it  was  made.  King  William  uses  the  same  words, 
with  this  exception,  that  he  styles  the  granter  "  Abbot  of 
Abemethy.'*  Here,  therefore,  we  have  Laurence  the  son 
of  Oi-m,  Abbot  of  Abemethy,  an  ancient  house  of  Culdees, 
lord  also  of  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Abemethy,  and  not 
only  granting  tithes  out  of  his  own  property  there,  but 
asserting  it  to  be  the  inheritance  of  him  and  his  heirs. 

These  charter  evidences  help  out  the  obscure  indica- 
tions in  our  older  chroniclers,  of  a  race  of  church  nobles, 
heredit-ary  heads  of  religious  houses,  and  taking  rank 
among  the  highest  of  lay  magnates.  When  we  read 
that  the  ancient  d}Tiasty  of  our  kings  (before  the  wars  of 
the  Succession)  sprang  from  the  marriage  of  Bethoc,  a 
daughter  of  Malcolm  ii.  with  Crinan,  Abbot  of  the  Colum- 
bite  family  of  Dunkeld — that  Ethelred,  a  son  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  was  also  Eiirl  of  Fife,  our 
best  historians  have  evaded  the  embarraasment  by  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  the  chronicler;^  and  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  suspected  that  there  were  proofs  of  an  old 
house  of  Culdees,  even  surviving  Saint  David's  church 
revolution,  having  its  hereditary  abbot,  and  styling  liim- 
solf  and  iicting  as  lord  of  the  abbey  tenitory. 

The  evidence,  indeed,  is  narrow,  and  may  not  be 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  reaiing 
an  argument  upon  it.    It  raises,  at  legist,  an  interesting 

»  Ilailefl'  Annals,  1093. 
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speculation  both  for  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  it,  the  historical  inquirer  of  both  countries 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  frequent  notices  of  the  old 
Culdees  both  of  Abemethy  and  of  Brechin,  which  occur 
in  the  Register  of  ArbroatL 

The  Register  of  Arbroath  has  preserved  the  most 
ancient  evidence  of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure,  as 
recorded  in  rolls  of  the  king  s  court,  the  proceedings 
themselves  being  founded  upon  the  old  laws  of  King 
David, — Assisa  regis  David  .  .  .  vsitcUa  et  probata 
in  regno  Scotiw  usque  ad  ilium  diem!' 

In  a  discussion  regarding  the  service  due  to  the 
Abbey  for  the  land  of  Innerpefir,  we  have  some  light 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  military  service  stipu- 
lated in  ancient  Scotch  charters,  and  incidental  mention 
of  an  expedition  of  Alexander  ii.  into  the  western  High 
lands  in  1248,  not  elsewhere  commemorated,  with  the 
attendance  of  those  bound  to  do  military  service. 

Connected  with  this  subject^  we  turn  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  indications  of  an  early  "  extent''  of  land,  or 
a  measure  or  valuation,  having  reference  to  pu})hc  bur- 
dens. Some  deeds  would  seem  to  show  a  definite  for- 
ensic service,  and  a  fixed  amount  of  aid  due  from  lands, 
long  before  the  period  which  is  generally  assigned  for  the 
introduction  of  the  old  extent.  The  very  ancient  deno- 
minations of  land,  from  its  value — lihratay  nummata, 
denariata  terrcBy  plainly  point  at  a  valuation  for  some 
public  purpose ;  but  here  there  are  indications  tliat  the 
divisions  into  davachs,  wliich  have  hitherto  been  taken 
for  mere  agricultural  measures  of  araUe  land,  have  also 
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reference  to  an  early  extent,  expressed  in  measure  of  land, 
not  in  money  value ;  and  these  occur  in  1234,  without 
reference  to  any  recent  measure  of  extent  or  taxation. 

There  is  a  singularity  in  the  motive  of  the  grant,  by 
King  Robert,  of  the  church  of  Korkmacho.  It  is  given 
"  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors and  successors,  kings  of  Scotland,  and  especially  for 
the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  rest  within  the  church 
and  its  cemetery'' — pointing,  perhaps,  to  Korkmacho  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  of  the  old  lords  of  Annandale. 

The  custody  of  the  Brecbennach,  or  consecrated  ban- 
ner of  Saint  Columba,  was  an  ancient  and  valuable  part 
of  the  Abbey  privileges.  The  lands  of  Forglen  had  of 
old  been  granted  for  its  maintenance,  and  under  it,  no 
doubt,  the  vassals  of  the  Abbey  marched  to  war.  The 
church  of  Forglen  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Adamnan,  the 
follower  and  historian  of  Saint  Columba.  At  what  period 
the  saint's  holy  banner  was  associated  with  that  territory 
cannot  now  be  determined.  When  King  William  granted 
its  custody  to  the  abbot  of  his  new  monastery,  the  dis- 
tance as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ofl&ce — raising  and 
following  the  banner  in  the  king's  host — would  evidently 
suggest  a  lay-substitute.  The  custody  of  the  Brecben- 
nach, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
held  of  the  abbot,  by  the  knightly  family  of  Mon3rmusk 
of  that  ilk ;  from  whom  it  passed  by  descent  to  the 
Urrys  and  the  Frasers,  becoming  vested,  about  the  year 
1420,  in  the  Irvines  of  Drum.* 


>  See,  rejzanliiig  the  hauner  and  its 
custody,  ColUctwn.s  ft/r  a  History  of  (ht» 
Satires  of  AUrdcenaHd  Banff,  pp.  510-518, 
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vol.  iii.  Preface. 
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The  meaning  of  the  word  "  Abthein,"  as  applied  to 
an  office,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  and 
dispute  among  Scotch  antiquaries.  In  the  Register  of 
Arbroath  we  have  the  word  occurring  several  times,  but 
always  in  reference  to  land.  In  an  early  charter,  King 
William  granted  to  Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  the  Chancellor,  in 
liferent,  "  terram  abbacie  de  Mimros,"  to  be  held  of  Ar- 
broath for  a  reddendo  of  three  stones  of  wax.  There  was 
no  abbey  at  Montrose,  and  we  must  look  for  the  meaning 
of  the  grant  in  another  direction.  In  the  great  charter 
of  Arbroath,  the  king  granted  to  it  "  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  of  old  Munros,  with  the  land  of  that  church,  which 
in  Scotch  is  called  Abthen.'*  Again,  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Angus,  granted  to 
Nicholas,  son  of  the  priest  of  Kerimure,  and  his  heirs,  in 
fee  and  heritage,  the  land  of  Abthein  of  Munifeith  ;  and 
the  Countess  Maud,  in  her  widowhood,  confirmed  that 
grant.  There  is  nothing  here  to  connect  the  tenure  with 
the  Abbey ;  but  in  1310,  Michael  de  Monifoth,  the  here 
ditary  lord  of  the  land  {domimis  abbathanie  ejicsdem), 
binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  convent  of  Arbroath  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  of  good  and  lawful  sterlings,  for  the 
toft  and  croft  which  he  holds  of  them  in  the  territory  of 
the  said  ahbaihania^  together  with  half  a  boll  of  mustard 
seed.  This  toft  was  without  doubt  that  which  the  Coun- 
tess Maud  describes  in  her  charter  of  gift  to  Arbroath  as 
"  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  church  of  Monifod,  which 
the  Culdees  held  in  my  father's  time/'^ 

Abthein  (Abthany),  then,  was  land,  the  property  of  or 

'  OirL  Orig.  iv.  v. 
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connected  with  an  abbot  or  abbacy — perhaps  of  a  Culdee 
house — but  whether  any  other  quality  or  condition  enters 
into  its  meaning,  there  are  too  few  materials  yet  to  as- 
certain. 

Whilst  the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath  illustrates  the 
genealogies  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  Angus  and  the 
north,  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  some  names,  the  eaily 
history  of  which  is  of  still  more  interest  in  the  district. 

John  Abbe,  the  son  of  Malise,  granted,  and  Morgund, 
the  son  of  John  Abbe,  confirmed  to  the  monks,  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  coals  (charcoal)  in  the  wood  of  Edale. 
Donald  Abbe  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Lion,  granted  to  the  monks  the  davach  of  Ballegillegrand, 
and  his  grant  is  witnessed  by  Malbrid,  Prior  of  the  Cul- 
dees  of  Brechin.  Maurice  Abbe  of  Abireloth,  occurs 
very  low  down  in  the  list  of  witnesses  of  several  charters 
of  Gilchrist  Earl  of  Angus.  There  are  several  occur- 
rences in  other  church  registers,  particularly  among  the 
charters  of  Coldinghame,  of  persons  bearing  this  singular 
name,  and  it  may  not  be  impossible,  by  a  comparison  of 
these,  to  detect  its  meaning  and  origin. 

In  an  early,  but  undated  charter,  we  have  perhaps 
the  first  record  of  the  ancient  family  of  Falconer.  The 
party  is  William  the  Falconer — "  WiUelmus  auceps" — 
who  no  doubt  also  bore  sometimes  the  name  of  Hawker; 
for  whilst  his  descendants  have  retained  the  former  name, 
their  dwelling  (villa  ejusdem  Willelmi  aucupis)  acquired 
that  of  Haukerstun.^ 

*  Tho  cliartcr  has  several  min\ite  par-  qiuiry.  Tlie  land  iu  question  lay  to 
ticulars  of  curiosity  for  the  local  anti-     the  west  of  the  bridge  of  Lulfeuot,  and 
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A  person  of  the  name  of  Brieius  occurs  in  very  early 
charters  as  "judex"  of  Angus,  probably  holding  liis  office 
under  the  great  Earls.  In  1219,  Adam  was  "judex"  of 
the  Earl's  court.  Some  years  later,  he  became  "judex" 
of  the  king's  court,  and  his  brother  Keraldus  succeeded 
to  his  office  in  the  court  of  the  Earl,  for,  in  the  year  1227, 
we  find  the  brothers  acting  together,  and  styled  respec- 
tively "judex"  of  Angus,  and  "judex"  of  our  lord  the 
king.  The  dwelling  of  Keraldus  received  the  name  of 
"  Keraldiston,"  now  Caraldstoun  ;  and  the  office  of  judex, 
becoming  hereditary,  and  taking  its  Scotch  style  of 
"Dempster,"  gave  name  to  the  family  who  for  many 
generations  held  the  lands  of  Caraldstoun,  and  performed 
the  office  of  Dempster  of  the  Parhaments  of  Scotland. 
Its  functions  were  no  doubt  of  a  very  difierent  kind  and 
degree  from  those  fulfilled  by  the  ancient  judex,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  to  trace,  from  these  and  other  mate- 
rials, the  progress  of  the  change. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  much  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Angus  is  proved  from  the 
Register  of  this  Abbey.  It  affords  also  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  genealogies  of  the  De  Berkeleys,  Malherbes, 
De  Rossys,  Wischards,  Middletouns,  Scots,  De  Brechins, 
Melvilles,  Arbuthnots,  Sibbalds,  Moncurs,  Mohauts,  and 
other  houses  of  Angus  and  the  Meams,  as  well  as  of  the 
Earls  of  Buchan,  and  the  names  of  Garuiach,  le  Cheyne, 
LesUe,  Feodarg,  Meldrum,  Durward,  Walchope,  Moni- 

extended  to  a  certain  bridge  called  land  was  granted  to  the  cliiirch  of  Mar- 

Stanbrig,  which  appears  certainly  to  ingtun,  apparently  Marykirk ;  and  as 

have  been  a  bridge  of  stone  over  the  a  symbol  of  investiture,  the  Falconer 

North  water,  a  very  early  example  of  offered  a  turf  of  the  laud  upon  the  altar 

A  bridge  over  such  a  stream.    Tlie  of  the  Church. 
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musky  and  St.  Michael,  with  other  ancient  families  in  the 
north. 

There  are  a  few  welcome  indications  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  our  forefathers.  Thus,  a  grant  of  a  hostelage 
in  Stirling  presents  us  with  a  fair  picture  of  a  lodging  of 
the  better  sort  in  the  fourteenth  century — a  hall  for 
meals,  with  tables  and  trestles  and  other  furniture;  a 
spence  with  a  buttery ;  one  or  more  chambers  for  sleep- 
ing ;  a  kitchen ;  and  a  stable  capable  of  receiving  thirty 
horses.  They  burned  candles  of  white  tallow,  which  were 
commonly  called  Paris  candles.  They  used  straw,  appa- 
rently for  bedding,  and  the  hall  and  bed-chamber  were 
strewed  with  rushes. 

The  Chartulary  of  Arbroath  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
notices  of  the  Culdees.  At  Abemethy  a  convent  of  them 
existed,  though  perhaps  in  little  more  but  in  name,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  when  they  seem 
to  have  expired,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  their  rights  or 
claims  having  been  transferred  to  St.  Andrews.  The  chap- 
ter of  Brechin  at  first  consisted  entirely  of  that  order. 
The  successive  bishops  speak  of  them  with  afiection  as 
"  Keledei  nostri."  Towards  the  end  of  William's  reign, 
we  find  an  infusion  of  other  clerks  in  the  chapter ;  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  Culdees,  however,  being  still  the 
president.  In  1248,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  the  Culdees  have  disappeared  alt(^ether,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Cathedral  are  managed  in  the  ordinary 
modem  form  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

A  few  notices  of  forgotten  saints  arc  interesting  to 
the  Church  antiquaiy.    The  Httle  island  of  the  Esk,  on. 
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which  abuts  the  bridge  of  Montrose,  once  contained  a 
church  which  has  now  disappeared,  though  its  cemetery 
remains,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  surrounding  parish,  still 
remembered  as  Inchbrayock.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
found  in  these  charters,  where  we  meet,  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  with  the  parson  of  the  paiish  church, 
styled  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Braoch.^ 

The  church  of  Inverkeler  is  called,  in  a  charter  of 
King  William,  the  church  of  St.  Macconoc  of  Inverkeler. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  syllable  was  probably 
a  Celtix  prefix  of  affection,  and  that  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Canech  or  Kenny,  the  contemporary 
of  St.  Columba,  who  visited  him  at  Hy,  and  the  same 
person  who  gives  name  to  Kilkenny.  He  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  calendar  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  the  11th 
of  October. 

When  we  consider  the  long  and  united  efforts  required 
in  the  early  state  of  the  arts  for  throwing  a  bridge  over 
any  considerable  river,  the  early  occurrence  of  bridges 
may  be  well  admitted  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  civilisa- 
tion and  national  prosperity.  The  bridge  over  the  North 
water  has  already  been  mentioned.  We  find  a  bridge 
existing  over  the  Esk  at  Brechin,  and  the  land  of  Drum- 
sleid  appropriated  for  its  support,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  that  age  there  was  a  bridge  over 
the  Tay  at  Perth  ;  bridges  over  the  Esks  at  Brechin  and 
Marykirk ;  a  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Kincardine  O'Neill, 
probably  another  at  Durris,  one  near  Aberdeen,  and  one 
at  the  mouth  of  Glenmuick  ;  even  a  bridge  over  the  rapid 

^  Orig.  Cart  xii. 
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Spey  at  Orkill.  If  we  reflect  how  few  of  these  survived 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  how  long  it 
was,  and  by  what  painful  efibrts,  before  they  could  be 
replaced  in  later  times,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
great  progress  in  civilisation  which  Scotland  had  made 
during  the  reign  of  William,  and  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  two  Alexanders.  We  do  not  know  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  the  population  in  that  age,  but  regard- 
ing it  only  in  a  material  point  of  view,  it  may  safely  be 
afiirmed  that  ScotLand,  at  the  death  of  King  Alexander 
III.,  was  more  civilized  and  more  prosperous  than  at  any 
period  of  her  existence,  down  to  the  time  when  she 
ceased  to  be  a  separate  kingdom  in  1707. 

The  Register  of  Arbroath  will  be  regarded  with  great 
interest  by  the  historian  as  well  as  the  local  antiquary. 
It  points  at  the  first  settlement  of  many  districts,  and  the 
earhest  traces  of  civilisation  ;  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  Church  antiquities,  and  the  various  races  from 
which  our  population  draws  its  origin.  It  illustrates 
the  descent  and  transmission  of  lands  widely  scattered 
over  three  counties,  and  the  early  history  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  Scotch  famiUes.  Like  all 
the  monastic  registers,  it  gives  minute  and  interesting 
details  of  the  habits  and  manners,  and  the  whole  social 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  begun  in 
1178,  brought  near  to  their  completion  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  its  church  in  1233,  thi-ough  the  decay  of  so 
many  centuries,  in  spite  of  violence  and  long  neglect,  and 
barbarous  modem  repjiii's,  still  afford  a  few  specimens  of 
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good  Norman  architecture,  and  parts  of  several  later 
stylea  In  the  middle  of  last  century.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
"  he  should  scarcely  have  regretted  his  journey"  to  Scot- 
land, "  had  it  aflForded  nothing  more  than  the  sight  of 
Aberbrothick."  The  taste  for  church  architecture  had 
not  then  revived  among  us ;  and  Johnson  s  was  only  an 
impression  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  any  ancient  ecclesiastical  structure. 

It  is  not  in  Protestant  Britain  alone  that  it  requires 
some  reflection  to  appreciate  fully  the  station  filled  of 
old  by  the  inmates  of  our  greater  monasteries.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  hardly 
less  diflScult  to  call  up  the  days  when  the  clergy,  secular 
and  regular,  engrossed  all  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ment, and  a  large  share  of  the  wealth,  luxury,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  social  influence  of  the  commimity.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries, 
while  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  were  often  the 
yoimger  sons  of  good  families,  the  convents  of  monks 
and  friars  were  recruited  wholly  from  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  yet — not  to  speak  of  the  daily  bread,  the  freedom 
from  daily  care,  all  the  vulgar  temptations  of  such  a  life 
in  hard  times — the  career  of  a  monk  opened  no  mean  path 
to  the  ambitious  spirit.  The  oflSces  of  the  monastery 
alone  might  well  seem  prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  the 
son  of  the  peasant  or  burgess,  and  the  highest  of  these 
placed  its  holder  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility. 

The  Lord  Abbot  of  such  a  house  as  Arbroath,  whether 
bearing  crosier  and  mitre,  or  buckling  on  more  carnal 
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armour^  whether  sitting  in  the  high  places  of  Council  and 
Parliament,  or  taking  homage  and  dispensing  law  among 
his  vassals  and  serfs,  or  following  his  sovereign  to  battle, 
was,  in  virtue  of  his  social  position,  his  revenues,  his  fol- 
lowers, and  actual  power,  by  far  the  greatest  personage 
of  the  shire. 

The  Abbey  was  toll  free,  that  is,  protected  against  the 
local  impositions  which  of  old  beset  all  merchandise  ; 
and  the  Abbot  vindicated  the  freedom  of  his  "men" 
against  the  exactions  of  the  Bailies  of  Ihmdee,  who  had 
presumed  to  levy  a  penny  from  his  stallinger  in  the  fair 
of  their  burgL  It  was  custom  free,  and  passed  its  ex- 
ports of  wool,  hides,  tallow,  salmon,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
coket.  But  the  privilege  the  Abbot  most  valued  (and 
intrinsically  the  most  valuable),  was  the  tenure  of  all  his 
lands  "  in  free  regality,"  that  is,  with  sovereign  power 
over  his  people,  and  the  unlimited  emoluments  of  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  In  1435,  the  Abbot,  in  virtue  of  that 
right  of  regality,  compounded  with  Andrew  of  Lychtoun, 
and  granted  him  a  remission  for  the  slaughter  of  James 
Gibsoun.  Long  afterwards — after  the  Reformation  had 
passed  over  abbot  and  monk,  the  lord  of  regality  had 
still  the  same  power,  and  the  Commendator  of  Arbroath 
was  able  to  rescue  from  the  King's  Justiciar,  and  to 
"  repledge"  into  his  own  court  four  men  accused  of  the 
slaughter  of  William  Sibbald  of  Cair — as  dwelling  within 
his  bounds  {quad  infra  hondm  ejusdem  commorantes)} 

The  officer  who  administered  this  formidable  jurisdic- 
tion, was  the  Bailie  of  the  Regality,  as  he  was  usually 

»  Pitcairn'a  Criminal  Trials,  1570,  p.  16. 
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styled,  or  "Justiciar  Chamberlain  and  Bailie/'  as  his 
style  ran  when,  in  1485,  Abbot  Lichtoun  conferred  the 
survivorship  of  the  office  on  two  Ogilvies.  At  that 
period,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Brechin,  the  Bailiary  had  become  virtually 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Airlie. 

The  Mair  and  Coroner  of  the  Abbey  (the  "  Dereth" 
was  perhaps  the  same  office  in  Celtic  speech)  were  the 
executors  of  the  law  within  the  bounds  of  the  regality. 
Each  office  had  lands  attached  to  it,  affording  part  of  the 
emolument  of  the  officer.  The  office  of  Judex,  Deemster 
or  Dempster  in  the  Abbots  court,  was  in  like  manner 
attached  to  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Caraldston  (deriving 
their  name  from  that  Keraldus  who  first  held  the  office), 
and  passed  with  it  through  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  later  owners,  down  to  the  abolition  of 
heritable  jurisdictions. 

The  best  of  the  shire  and  of  neighbouring  districts, 
thought  it  no  degradation  to  hold  their  lands  as  vassals 
of  the  .great  Abbey.  Record  was  made  of  the  homage 
done  by  those  barons  to  the  Justiciar  of  the  Regality, — 
kneeling  on  the  ground  with  hands  joined.  For  the 
most  part  they  gave  suit  and  service  in  the  Abbot's 
court,  and  such  other  services  as  vassals  of  old  really 
performed  to  their  superiors.  Many  were  bound  to  give 
agricultural  service,  harvest  Labour,  and  carriage  of  com, 
wool,  wood,  peats,  and  slates.  But  military  service 
exempted  from  praedial  service  ;  and  when  a  vassal  was 
bound  to  follow  the  Abbot  to  war,  cither  with  the 
northern  lords,  imder  the  Brecbennach — the  Banner  of 
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Columba — or  \inder  the  proper  standard  of  the  Abbey 
itself,  he  was  free  from  the  common  duties  owed  to  the 
superior.* 

We  have  little  information  of  the  early  history  of  the 
burgh  of  ArbroatL  With  such  protection  for  shipping 
as  its  natural  harbour  afforded,  it  had  grown  up  under 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  great  monastery,  from 
a  fishing  hamlet,  till  it  became  a  place  of  some  foreign 
trade  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  worthy  Abbot 
John  Gedy,  saw  the  advantage  that  would  arise  to  his 
town  and  the  whole  district,  if,  on  that  inhospitable  coast, 
he  could  transform  the  creek  among  treacherous  rocks 
into  a  tolerably  safe  harbour ;  and  the  covenant  made 
between  the  Abbot  and  the  burgesses  for  that  object,  on 
the  2d  of  April  1394,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is  also  perhaps 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  records  of  harlK)ur- 
making  and  also  of  voluntary  taxation  in  Scotland.' 

1  Et  quia  dictum  Jacobum  Ghithrie  fixed  on  from  sand  and  stones  and  all 

equitare  nobiscum  onerare  tnUndtmus,  other  impediments;  to  fill  with  stones 

ettndrm  ab  omnibus  hu^tulantm  ontri-  and  place  the  colfers  (archajt)  required 

bus  relaxamus,  excepto  quod  duett  teffulas  for  the  harbour,  un<ler  the  direction  of 

a  lapiculio  ad  monasterium  quemadnto-  the  masters  of  the  work ;  to  find  certain 

dum  alii  husbandi.  tools  necessary  for  that  purpose,  namely, 

"  Tlie  indenture  sets  forth  the  innu-  spades,  iron  pinches,  and  tribidos  (?),  at 
merable  losses  and  vexations  long  and  their  own  expense ;  the  other  instru- 
still  suffered,  for  want  of  a  port  where  nients  to  be  found  by  the  Abbey.  And 
traders,  with  their  ships  and  mcrchan-  because,  in  the  foundation  of  the  har- 
dise,  might  land.  On  the  one  part  it  is  bour,  much  labour  and  expense  are  re- 
agreed,  that  the  Abbot  and  convent  shall,  quired,  more  than  the  burgesses  could 
with  all  possible  haste,  at  their  expense,  *  bear,  the  burgesses  shall  pay  to  the 
make  and  maintain,  in  the  ])est  situation  Abbot  yearly,  three  pennies  of  sterlings 
according  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  from  each  rood  of  land  within  the  burgh, 
skill,  a  safe  harbour  {portum  aalutaren^)  in  addition  to  the  three  pennies  now 
for  the  burgh,  to  which  and  in  which  paid,— the  additional  rent  beginning  the 
ships  may  come  and  lie,  and  have  quiet  first  year  that  one  ship  can  safely  take 
and  safe  mooring,  notwith8tan<ling  the  the  harbour,  and  there  have  safe  berth, 
ebb  and  flow  of  tides.  The  burgesses,  notwithstanding  the  ebb  and  How  of  the 
on  the  other  hand,  are  to  clear  the  space  sea.    If  it  should  happen,  as  God  forbid, 
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The  Abbey  church  and  conventual  buildings — begun 
in  1178  ;  sufficiently  advanced  in  1214  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  their  royal  founder ;  and  probably  completed  in 
1233,  when  the  church  was  dedicated* — were  not  allowed 
to  decay  through  age,  and  the  gradual  operation  of  time 
and  the  elements.  They  suflfered  more  than  once  by  fibre. 
Fordun  relates,  that  in  the  deadly  year  1272  (when  the 
land  was  barren,  the  sea  improductive,  the  air  stormy, 
and  when  there  was  sickness  among  men,  and  mortality 
of  cattle),  on  Saturday  of  the  octaves  of  the  Epiphany, 
about  midnight,  a  violent  wind  from  the  north  coining 
on  suddenly  with  hail,  blew  down  houses,  smothered 
those  sleeping  within,  and  tumbled  down  lofty  buildings ; 
and  that  fire  breaking  out  in  consequence,  burnt  the 
church  of  Arbroath,  and  many  others.^  Boece,  as  usual, 
adds  some  circumstances.  Not  only  were  churches  and 
houses  everyw^here  thrown  down,  but  the  church  towers 
were  burnt,  and  the  bells  {qucB  preciosissima  materia 
conjiciuntur)  partly  broken,  partly  melted.  Among  which 
the  most  remarkable  were  those  which  hung  in  the 
towers  of  the  church  of  Arbroath,  which  church  was 
consumed  along  with  them.^ 

A  century  later,  in  1380,  the  chronicler  informs  us 
that  the  monastery  of  Arbroath  was  again  accidentally 
burnt.*  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  fire  (the  origin  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Devil  himself)  that  the  Dio- 

that  the  harbour  in  process  of  time  fail,  the  three  great  houses  of  Arbroath,  New- 

by  negligence  of  the  Abbot  and  convent,  battle,  and  Cupar, 

or  any  accident,  the  payment  of  the  three  *  Scolichronicon,  x.  xxx. 

pennies  shall  cease  till  the  liarlK>ur  be  '  Boece,  1st  edition,  foL  302. 

repaired.  *  Fordun,  xiv.  xliv.  Extracta  e  Cro- 

*  In  that  one  spring  were  dedicated  nicis,  149. 
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CGsan  authorized  the  Abbot  to  distribute  the  monks  of 
the  convent  among  other  religious  houses  imtil  their  own 
church  should  be  repaired  in  the  roof  of  its  choir,  the 
nave,  and  the  transept  (?),  {in  chori  tectura,  in  7iave  et 
cruce.)  Vigorous  measures  were  also  taken  for  levying 
funds  for  these  repairs,  and  for  applying  them  to  that 
purpose  exclusively.  The  Abbot  was  enjoined  to  restrain 
his  own  expenses,  to  receive  no  guests,  but  to  live  soli- 
tary and  privately  in  his  own  chamber.  Each  monk  was 
to  be  content  with  twelve  marks  yearly  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  contract  with  the  plumber,  which  is  for- 
tunately preserved,  for  "theking  the  mekil  quer  with 
lede,''^  favours  a  supposition  that  the  injiuy  was  partial, 
and  the  fire  had  consumed  only  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  of  the  choir.  All  that  portion  of  the  church  is  now 
gone,  but  the  lower  walls  of  the  nave  and  parts  of  the 
transepts  which  remain,  show  a  style  of  architecture  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  fire  of  1380. 

The  situation  of  the  Abbey  exposed  it  to  other  dangers. 
On  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  it  lay  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  an  enemy  always  powerful  at  sea  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  its  undefended  wealth  made  it  an  object  of 
contention  to  the  fierce  lords  who  ruled  between  the  Tay 
and  the  GrampLons.    In  1350,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 

>  The  indenture  is  interesting  as  show-  and  a  gown  with  a  hood.  The  Abbot  is 
ing  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  the  to  find  all  the  graith,  apparently  inclnd- 
timei  The  contractor,  William  of  Tweed-  ing  the  leml,  and  the  plumber  to  have 
dale,  plumber,  burgess  of  "  Andirstoun  '*  threepence  and  one  stone  of  each  hundred 
(St  Andrews),  is  to  thatch  the  great  for  his  travel  in  fining.  Each  working 
choir  and  gutter  it  all  about  with  lead,  day  he  is  to  have  a  penny  to  his  noyn- 
and  after  it  is  aluryt  (parapeted)  about  sankis  (luncheon).  The  'contractor  and 
with  stone,  he  is  to  dight  it  about  with  the  Abbey  are  each  to  provide  a  labour- 
lead  sufficiently,  as  hi8  craft  asks.  For  ing  man  at  their  own  expense  till  the 
this  work  he  u  to  have  twenty-five  marks  work  is  ended. 
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recorded  that  "  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Arbroath, 
placed  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  had  suffered  aknost  irre- 
parable injuries  from  the  frequent  onslaught  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipping/^ 

We  may  readily  conceive,  without  proof  of  record, 
that  the  Abbey  buildings  suffered  no  less  damage  in 
affirays  of  their  landward  neighbours.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  that  "  discord  quhilk  fell  betweine  [the  Lindesays 
and  the  Ogilvies]  for  ane  meane  bailiarie  of  Arebroath, 
quhilk  pertenit  to  Alexander  Lindsay ;  bot  Alexander 
Ogilvie,  quhidder  it  cam  of  his  awin  ambitione  or  if  it 
was  the  Abbottis  pleasour  it  is  not  certain,  usurped  the 
bailiarie  to  himselfe  and  put  this  Alexander  fra  the 
same/'*  The  "  discord  "  was  in  the  winter  of  1445,  and 
is  thus  sununarily  noticed  by  a  contemporary  who  cared 
for  neither  faction  : — 

"  The  yer  of  God  m.cccc.xlv.  the  xxiii  day  of  Januar, 
the  Erll  of  Huntlie  and  the  Ogilbeis  wdth  him  on  the  ta 
part,  and  the  Erll  of  Oaufurd  on  the  tother  i)art,  met  at 
the  yettis  of  Arbroth  on  ane  Sonday  laite,  and  faueht 
And  the  Erll  of  Huntlie  and  Wat  Ogillne  fled.  And 
thar  was  slane  on  thair  party,  Scliir  Jhon  Olii)hant  lard 
of  Aberdalghy,  Schir  William  Forbes,  Schir  Alexamler 
Barclay,  Alexander  Ogill)y,  David  of  Aberkcnlacli,  with 
uther  syndry.  And  on  the  tother  part,  the  Erll  of  Orau- 
furd  himself  was  hurt  in  the  Md  and  deit  within  viij 
dayis.  Bot  he  and  his  son  wan  the  fcild  and  held  it,  and 
efter  that,  a  gret  tyme,  held  the  Ogill)yis  at  great  sulgec- 
cioun,  and  tuke  thair  gudis  and  destroyit  thair  placis/'* 

•  1  The  writer  is  not  impartial  where  a        «  Aitdnnlrvk  Chnmiclr. 
Lindsay  is  concerned.-  p.  63. 
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It  is  said  the  Abbey  church  was  again  burned  on  this 
occasion,  and  not  improbably.  We  know  not  if  the 
*  Abbey  escaped  an  attack  planned  against  it  a  century 
later,  on  17th  April  1544.  The  Lords  of  the  English 
Council  reported  to  King  Henry  viii.,  that  Wyshart, 
among  other  enterprises,  undertook  that  a  body  of  troops 
to  be  paid  by  the  English  king,  "joining  with  the  power 
of  the  Earl  MarshaQ,  the  Master  of  Rothes,  the  laird  of 
Calder,  and  others  of  the  Lord  Gray's  friends,  will  take 
upon  them  ...  to  destroy  the  Abbey  and  Town  of 
Arbroth,  being  the  Cardinal's,  and  all  the  other  Bishops 
and  Abbots  houses,  and  countries  on  that  side  the  water 
thereabouta"  Henry,  who  was  very  wroth  against  the 
Cardinal,  gave  them  all  encouragement  "  eflFectually  to 
bum  and  destroy."* 

Notwithstanding  those  partial  conflagrations,  and  all 
the  injuries  of  foreign  enemies  and  rough  neighbours,  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath  maintained  its  pre-eminence  as  among 
the  first  if  not  the  greatest  of  Scotch  religious  houses, 
from  its  earliest  period  down  to  the  Reformation,  "  Erant 
autem,''  says  a  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  duae 
in  Scotia  famosissimae  abbatise,  in  facultatibus  opulentis- 
simae  et  in  aedificiis  munitissimae,  Abrebredoc  et  Dom- 
fermelin."^  It  was  in  the  spacious  buildings  of  this 
great  monastery  that  Robert  Bruce,  in  April  1320, 
assembled  the  ParUament  which  asserted  in  such  vigor- 
ous language,  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope,  the  freedom  of 
their  country.    In  1470,  we  find  a  new  dormitorium 


«  LdaatH  Collectanea,  i.  269. 

-  Ilnmilton  Pajters.    Maitland  MiscHL  iv.  f6. 
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building,  with  timber  brought  from  Norway ;  and  in  the 
year  1488,  it  is  incidentally  noticed,  the  Abbey  enter- 
tained the  king  and  his  suite  twice,  the  archbishop 
thrice,  besides  visits  of  the  Lords  of  the  Realm,  and 
other  hospitality  kept. 

The  scattered  fragments  of  the  monastic  buildings 
which  still  remain,  disguised  and  injured  as  they  have 
been  by  injudicious  repairs,  furnish  specimens  of  nearly 
every  style  of  architecture,  from  the  era  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Abbey  down  to  the  century  which  preceded  the 
Reformation.  They  are  now  kept  in  decent  condition, 
and  protected  from  further  dilapidation. 

Within  the  church  of  this  great  monastery,  William 
the  Lion  chose  Ins  place  of  sepulture,  and  there,  on  the 
4th  of  the  Ides  of  December  1214,  he  was  buried  before 
the  high  altar,^  in  presence  of  his  successor  and  a  vast 
assemblage  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  With  national 
irreverence,  the  good  and  great  monarch's  tomb  was 
neglected  and  dishonoured,  probably  even  before  the 
Reformation,  since  which  time  it  has  lain  liid  under  the 
ruins  of  his  favourite  Abbey,  tUl — six  hundred  years 
after  his  interment* — the  workmen  employed  in  clearing 
the  area  of  the  church  from  rubbish,  came  upon  a  tomb, 
which  from  its  situation  in  the  chancel  in  front  of  the 
high  altar  place,  was  at  once  judged  to  be  that  of  the 
great  foimder.  The  coffin,  of  stone,  was  found  to  con- 
tain only  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  a  man  of  good 
stature,  not  much  decayed.    Its  cover,  of  a  blue  shelly 


»  AtUe  mijus  a/^are.~Fordun. 

«  20th  March  1816.    Montrose  Courier  of  29lh. 
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marble,  had  upon  it  some  mutilated  sculpture.*  It  was 
hoped  that  the  head  and  other  fragments  of  ijie  monu- 
ment might  be  found,  but  none  have  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

At  the  same  time  was  discovered  (in  one  of  the 
western  towers)  a  mutilated  figm-e  of  a  crosiered  ecclc 
siastic,  of  the  fine  sandstone  of  the  district.  It  is  one  of 
those  effigies  which  stood  under  the  niches  that  ornament 
all  our  older  churches,  and  is  of  good  workmanship  for 
that  purpose.  The  lace,  especially,  is  very  elaborate  and 
sharply  wrought,  and  when  first  discovered,  still  pre- 
served some  remains  of  the  gold  leaf  with  which  it  had 
been  ornamented.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  statue 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  patron,  but  on  no  better 
groimds  than  the  recumbent  monument  is  ascribed  to 
the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  some 
circumstiinces  in  favour  of  the  identification,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  its  position  in  front  of  the  high  altar 
might  suit  equally  well  for  one  of  th,e  old  Earls  of  Angus 
or  other  munificent  benefactors  of  the  Abbey. 

Tlie  Registers  of  Arbroath  are  not  so  rich  as  some 
others  in  subjects  of  interest  to  the  general  antiquary. 
A  few  illustrations  of  old  life,  however,  do  occur,  and  are 
always  welcome. 

The  Abbot,  on  accoimt  of  the  perils  of  crossing  the  sea 

*  The  monument  is  of  fine  workman-  Hpura  and  apparently  the  arms  of  knights, 

ship,  and  (juite  unlike  any  other  in  are  engagwl  in  arranging  the  robe  of  the 

Scotland.    At  the  feet  is  a  lion,  or  some  prinoi])al  figure.    ITiese  diminutive  at- 

such  heraldic  beast.    The  robe  is  simply  tendants,  which  form  the  chief  iwculiarity 

and  gracefully  draped,  and  the  waist  of  the  monument,  recall  in  some  degree 

girt  with  a  narrow  belt,  to  which  is  at-  the  attendant  saints  on  the  tomb  of 

tached  a  pouch  or  purse.    Small  figures.  King  Jf»hn  in  Worcester  cathe<lral. 
at  least  four  in  nimiber,  and  having  the 
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to  St.  Andrews,  obtained  from  Rome  the  p^i^ilege  of 
conferring  minor  orders,  and  consecrating  the  furniture 
of  the  altar. 

The  much-vexed  claim  of  Subsidy  was  virtuaUy  en- 
forced against  the  monastery  by  both  diocestms — the 
Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Brechin — though  resisted, 
and  paid  under  protest 

Herrings  in  salt  and  in  barrel  arc  paid  as  rent  from 
Inverness,  as  if  they  were  not  then  found  ofl'  the  Arbroath 
coast^ 

For  a  permission  to  take  bait  from  the  shores  of  Mo 
nifieth,  the  white  fishers  of  the  north  ferry  of  Portincraig 
(Broughty)  paid  for  every  day  s  tishuig  of  each  small  line 
six  white  fisL'  Several  documents  show  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  rights  of  sea  fishing  were  i)mtected,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  commonly  supposed  tlie  produce  of  the 
sea  was  not  yet  appropriated. 

Notices  are  found  of  early  banking,  and  something 
resembling  foreign  biUs  of  exchange. 

I  have  met  with  only  one  notice  of  books,  which  wore 
volumes  of  Canon  Law,  evidently  of  much  mercantile 
value. 

The  only  recorded  covenant  with  a  schoolmastc^r  for 
instructing  the  novices  and  young  brethivn,  is  unfbrtu 
nately  silent  as  to  the  l)ranclies  of  IcMirning  tlu^y  v/vYi\  to 
be  taught    Mr.  Axcliil>al(l  Lamy,  the  pedagogue,  has  t4'n 

^  CumcontigeritperDeif/rntifimdllfra  h\h'v\h.  'Hio  Ahln)t  WftH  ImmiihI  imt  ti» 
venire  .  ,  .  diclus  d.  W.  1(>,(HM)  nUtrum  nMM"iv<«  Luvi^I'n,  aitil  Luvrl  not  t<»  nMM'lvr 
partem  in  sale f  partem  in  tHitdli»  duftit ,  ilitt  AMmiI'n  tiMlicnit<>n  nil  utltMiipt  to 
in  statu  bono.  fxtciid  to  tlir  llNlirrinon  a  pnrt  of 

law  which  bouiul  coIiiDm  niid  Hiiltvni  ttt 

■  The  covenant  in  curiouii  in  other  ir-  the 
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marks  of  salary — the  customary  and  almost  legal  stipend 
of  a  parochial  vicar — besides  his  daily  portion  with  the 
monks. 

The  "Advocate"  of  the  Abbey,  receiving  a  yearly 
pension  of  twenty  marks  for  his  counsel  and  "  advocation," 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Master  James  Henrison, 
the  Clerk  of  Justiciary,  or,  as  we  write  the  office.  Lord 
Justice-Clerk. 

The  supplication  and  complaint  of  Abbot  Malcolm  to 
Parliament  and  Convocation,  must  have  been  drawn  by  a 
less  practised  hand.  It  is  a  very  cmious  specimen  of  im- 
technical  legal  pleading  as  well  as  of  idiomatic  Scotch 
language  and  old  customs.^ 

We  owe  to  David  Betoun,  on  his  first  coming  into  the 
Abbacy,  some  rules  for  its  economy,  wliich  show  the 
yearly  consumption  of  all  supplies  by  the  convent.  The 
monks  used  annually  800  wedders,  and  9  score  of  marts^ 
besides  lamb  and  veal,  swine,  giice,  and  cliickens ;  eggs 
and  butter ;  dried  fish  (keeling,  haddock  and  spelding), 
large  supplies  of  fresh  sea  fish,  and  11  barrels  of  salmon, 
the  produce  of  their  fishings  at  Dimdee,  the  Ferry 
(Broughty),  and  Montrose.  The  allowance  of  wheat  was 
30  chalders,  of  oatmeal  40  chdders,  and  of  malt  82 
chalders.  The  officers  are  rebuked  for  negligence  in 
letting  the  convent  want  provision,  "  sen  God,  of  his 
grace,  has  given  the  place  largely  to  live  upon."  The 
Abbot  found  that  the  "  estimate"  of  expenditure  exceeded 
the  charges  of  the  old  cellarer  in  1488,  which  were  but 

'  See  Appendix.  The  giicrcJa,  though  without  <lato,  is  fixed  hy  the  Abbot's  name, 
>>ctweeu  1456  and  1470. 
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XoOOy  thou^  in  that  year  the  Kingis  hienes  was  heir 
twys ;  the  Archebischop  thris.  and  the  lordis  of  the  reahnc 
and  al  otheris  hospitality  kepit."^ 

But  the  real  and  paramount  interest  of  a  monastic 
Register,  is  in  furnishing  directly  or  collaterally  what 
may  be  considered  the  territorial  history  of  the  province. 
There  is  hardly  a  barony  in  Angus  and  Meams  which 
does  not  receive  illustration  fix>m  the  records  of  Arbroath ; 
scarcely  a  family  of  note  which  must  not  seek  its  eiurly 
history  among  the  transactions  of  the  great  Abbey.  The 
more  ancient  volume  is  said  to  have  disiippouited  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Angus,  who  expected  to  have  found  ancestor 
of  their  own  names  there  chronicled.  They  had  not  con- 
sidered how  many  of  our  ancient  families  went  down  in 
the  War  of  Independence  ;  how  few  of  our  present  aris- 
tocracy trace  back  beyond  the  revolution  of  families  and 
property  which  took  place  under  Bruce.  The  great  old 
Earls  of  Angus,  Fife,  and  Stratliem,  are  little  moro  than 
mythological  personages  to  the  modem  genealogist.  The 
De  Berkeleys,  De  Valoins,  De  Malherbes,  JVlaulevererH,  Do 
Montealto,  De  Monteforts,  have  not  even  left  their  high- 
sounding  names  in  the  country  they  once  ruled.  Dui*ward 
and  Gumming,  as  great  as  any  of  them,  have  fallen  into 
humble  life.  It  is  the  common  cnse  all  over  Scotlaiul. 
It  is  more  surprising  that  some  families  of  ihn  auto- 
Brusian  magnates  of  Angus  still  flourish.  Lindsay  ainl 
Eamsay,  Ogilvy  and  Maule,  are  no  ignoble  re]>r(»Hi»ntat4veH 
of  the  old  seignory.    No  such  diHap])ointineiit,  li()wev(»r, 

*  Jt  will  be  olwervwl  the  fVIlarei'h  di--  ilu!  im-at,  TihIi,  in»uilry,  MpiroH,  Ati  .,  Ii«ttv 
partmeut  and  "cliargeH"  embrace  only     iiig  to  the  (IrauiUr  Hour,  iiumi,  aiul  malt. 
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can  reasonably  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  later  volxime. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  extant  families  of  the  two 
shires  will  find  their  ancestry  illustrated  in  it;  and, 
though  Camegies  and  Guthries,  Burnetts  and  Irvines, 
and  a  few  others,  need  no  such  help,  it  may  yet  come  to 
pass  that  it  will  be  held  a  proof  of  gentry  in  Angus  and 
Meams  to  be  able  to  point  to  an  ancestor  in  the  Chartu- 
lary  of  Arbroath. 


KELSO. 


No  other  spot  of  Scotch  ground  has  witnessed  such 
changes  as  the  river  bank  where  Teviot  falls  into  Tweed. 
A  town  once  stood  there,  of  such  importance  as  to  form 
one  of  that  remarkable  Burgher  Pai-liament,  known  as 
"  the  Court  of  the  Four  Burghs  of  Scotland,"  of  which 
not  a  house,  not  a  trace,  remaina  Still  earlier,  and  long 
before  the  kindred  people  dwelling  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Tweed  had  learned  to  look  on  each  other  as  aliens 
and  enemies,  the  gi-eat  Princes  of  Northumberland  had 
built  a  castle  there,  which  became  a  favourite  dwelling 
of  Earl  David,  afterwards  King  David  i.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  while  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and 
of  a  large  district  of  southern  Scotland,  as  well  as  after 
he  became  king,  and  while  he  ruled  in  peace  all  North- 
imibria  to  the  Tees,^  that  prince  found  Roxbm-gh  a  central 
and  convenient  residence.    Even  after  southern  North- 


*  The  English  chroniclers,  painting 
vividly  the  distractions  of  southern  Eng- 
land during  Stephen's  reign,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  describe  the 


northern  region,  all  beyond  the  Tees,  as 
enjoying  undisturbed  peace  and  pros- 
perity under  the  authority  of  David  of 
Scotland.  -  Bromton  ;  W.  Xeubr. 
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umbria  had  been  scver^  from  Sci>tlaud>  tlio  castle  oou* 
tinaed  one  of  the  chief  ropd  residences,  where  wurta 
and  councils  and  parliaments  were  held,  muUissiulora 
and  legates  were  entertained,  and  a  roviU  mint  wiw 
established,  during  the  reigns  of  David  s  gnuidsinis,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  that  long  jwrioil  of  pn^sperity  mid 
peace  which  terminated  for  Scotland  ^vith  the  rvigix  of 
King  Alexander  iii.^  That  old  importance  h»ft  a 
traditionary  and  romantic  inten^st  alumt  Uoxburgl), 
which  has  survived  its  towers  and  walls,  and  the  very 
memory  of  its  actual  story  and  of  its  share,  in  the  (Uk- 
asters  of  later  times  ;  and  the  same  association  wliich  Ird 
the  unfortunate  prince,  whoso  father  fell  iii  aHsaull  inn  the 
castle,  to  adopt  the  name  for  one  of  his  lu^ruhlH,  hikI  liis 
chivalrous  son  to  blazon  it  around  his  shirld,'  Htill  a(. 
taches  to  the  green  mound  which  th(^  Tijviotdulc  peasaiit 
shows  as  the  site  of  "  the  ( -astle  of  Alarclnnound/' 

While  the  baronial  aistlc  and  the  f^ilds  of  fnu*,  l)ur((hnrfi 
were  each  contributing  tluiir  shuni  in  f  he  ^n?at  work  of 
civilisation,  under  princes  like  i)avid  and  IiIm  HMcrvHut^m, 
the  foundations  were  kid  of  other  institutionM  Htill  rnoro 
influential,  and  dcstirK;^!  to  Ik?  more  ctuUmtm, 
foreseeing  that  his  favouriU;  valley  was  i4f  Imtohk*,  in 
later  times,  the  field  of  arms  for  two  warlik<;  tml'uttmf 

John  of  Crema,  at  }Ufxhvr/)t,  lu  Il'i//,  lUut  i),*-.  nn  fii\t'ft%  ti/Na  of  out 

and  there  vfurtinM  a  cz/qn'ril  *4  tt»«  Ht^tnUik  ntA  Vnnmiii^uUt  MtuftnUtHHf 

clergy.  "Baolof  K//xbfif';"  wiAWi'/ij^-y^r  AJ»/*/»y,            IO/t»»***y,  I4tit'  Um'/ttft, 

of  miKb  of  iim  JW>t/.h  'cnmntf-y  '4  Wi!-  iinn^'Sf ,  Vtuiyf*,  *hti^rtt/i,  iU^M 
liaiD*B  nigiL    At 'tajtt  f'/v/ K.o/  J^m^  $H, 

OT^nMt  Utty/bMl  *:ffiii0:',\%  »*t^  U.vJ  *t  />   r  i./u^*  ji.M  0i»ff1^ 

Bozbarsrii  4«ri;4r      f-r;^  '/f  A  ^rj^u^  ^  ^ j  ,    ,  0^ 

11  ajvl  A>r£w«^        AO.  I' fit (.  I.         *^f' * '/f 
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the  wise  David  had  restored  ancient,  or  planted  new 
monasteries  thickly  over  Teviotdale,  which  were  not  only 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  religion,  and  in  part  to  tame 
the  rough  Borderer,  but  were  destined  to  aflFord  him 
sometimes  an  asylum  and  support,  when  war  had  wasted 
all  that  was  not  under  the  protection  of  the  ChurcL 

At  length,  the  abbeys  too  were  swept  away,  when 
they  had  fulfilled  their  destiny  ;  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  suppression  of  such  houses  as  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
Melrose,  and  Dryburgh,  after  four  centuries  of  power, 
was  more  than  had  been  experienced  from  the  razing  of 
the  royal  castle,  and  the  utter  disappearance  of  the 
flourishing  city. 

The  period  of  our  investigation  embraces  no  less  re- 
markable changes  in  the  population  of  that  district. 
When  the  light  of  record  first  breaks  upon  it^  we  can 
discern  dimly,  but  with  sufficient  cert^iinty,  a  native  race 
retreating  or  sinking  into  dependency  before  the  influx 
of  predominating  strangers  of  Saxon  and  of  Norman 
lineage.  These  new  settlers  figure  for  some  centuries  as 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil,  rivalling  the  most  munifi- 
cent sovereigns  in  their  benefactions  to  the  Church. 
With  them,  as  well  as  with  many  of  their  immediate 
vassals  and  of  those  of  the  Church,  we  Ixicome  acquainted 
in  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  monastic  Registers. 
We  find  evidence,  also,  of  the  early  importance  of  a 
burgher  class,  and  of  the  wealth  of  many  merchants,  bur- 
gesses of  Roxljurgh  and  still  more  of  those  of  Ber^dck, 
a  place  which,  befere  it  became  the  unliappy  subject  of 
contention  and  war,  carried  on  the  most  extensive  com- 
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meice  of  any  port  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  the  island, 
always  excepting  London/  Of  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  we  have  incidentally  some  information,  though 
more  of  the  kindly  tenants  under  the  easy  rule  of  the 
Church  than  of  the  husbandmen  and  villeins  who  tilled 
the  land  of  the  lay  lord  and  followed  him  to  battle.  But 
long  before  the  end  of  our  period,  the  great  lords  who 
once  bore  sway  on  the  marches,  the  Earls  of  Dimbar,  the 
De  MorvilleSj  Balliols,  Ranulphs,  De  Vescis,  Cumins,  De 
Sulis,  and  Avenels,  had,  in  their  turn,  died  out ;  and,  for 
some  centuries,  the  distracted  state  of  the  Borders  seems 
to  have  been  adverse  to  the  rise,  on  firm  footing,  of  any 
great  families  in  the  district.  Even  the  Church  could 
scarcely  hold  its  own  in  a  time  so  stormy,  and  there  was 
no  very  dominant  aristocracy  at  all  to  rival  it,  in  that 
district,  from  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  succession  to 
the  time  of  its  downfal. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Border  had  given  birth  to  a  population  not  more  remark- 
able in  its  early  stages,  than  for  the  adaptation  to  varying 
fortunes  through  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  con- 
dition. The  lower  class  of  that  population  has  fumisheil 
subjects  for  the  old  minstrels  who  created  the  popular  lays 
and  ballads  of  Scotland ;  and  our  great  Minstrel  luis  thrown 
round  them  the  romantic  colouring  of  his  poetry.  But 
though  we  may  not  take  their  picture  of  the  stark  moss- 
trooper of  the  old  Border  days  without  almtement,  we 

>  Note  to  Tytler's  History,  n.  —  An  the  nea,  and  tlie  waters  ilH  walls/  In 

old  chronicler  descriljeH  Ben^ick  as  "a  those  days  it«  citizeuH  being  nioht  wealthy 

city  of  such  populousnefui  and  com-  and  devout,  gave  noble  alms,  among 

merce  that  it  might  justly  l>e  btyled  a  wliich/'  etc.  -Ijiiwrcont^  a.d.  Yi^A. 
second  Alexandria,  'whose  riches  were 
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have  there  the  marked  features  of  his  character,  and  can- 
not fail  to  observe  his  hardy  but  plastic  nature  accom- 
modating itself  to  better  times ;  till  the  Borderer  who, 
in  the  times  they  loved  to  dwell  upon,  would  have  been 
sung  as  the  most  daring  "  lifter  "  of  an  English  drove,  is 
noted  only  as  the  hardiest  shepherd  or  the  stoutest  hus- 
bandman among  a  peasantry  and  yeomanry  that  may 
well  bear  a  comparison  with  any. 

The  progress  to  civilisation  was  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  upper  class.  The  rough  leaders  of  those  Border 
hordes — "  gentle,"  undoubtedly,  after  the  style  of  Scot- 
land, but  not  in  general  men  of  noble  family,  acquired 
consequence  at  first  by  the  command  of  the  readiest 
lances  for  any  expedition  that  wanted  their  service. 
But  in  process  of  time  (when  the  old  churchmen  had 
gone  down,  who  formerly  did  the  business  of  envoys  and 
mediators),  those  ilKterate  captains  were  forced  into  a 
kind  of  diplomacy  and  management  of  international 
affairs,  from  their  very  contact  with  their  neighbours  on 
the  English  side.  From  the  same  cause,  they  were  of 
necessity  employed  in  the  mixed  military  and  judicial 
office  of  Warden  of  the  Marches  ;  and  in  emergencies 
that  often  called  for  a  ready  hand  as  much  as  a  cool 
head,  their  hardy  nurture  bore  them  bravely  upwards. 
They  rose  through  all  commotions  and  all  changes  of 
parties.  In  the  troubled  times  that  succeeded  the  Re- 
formation, church  lands  were  ready  for  rewarding  their 
service ;  and  when  the  time  of  tranquillity  came,  it 
found  the  children  of  adventurous  leaders  of  a  few  troops 
of  Border  lances,  not  only  among  the  old  nobility,  but 
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taking  their  place,  without  eflfort,  among  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland. 

It  was  in  1113,  during  the  period  of  the  consefjucnce 
and  prosperity  of  Roxburgh,  that  Earl  David,  the  licir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  liroujjht  a  With 
colony  of  thirteen  reformed  Benedictine  monks  from  tint 
newly  founded  abbey  of  Tiron,  in  Le  Perche,  and  plaiiU^l 
it  beside  his  forest  castle  of  Selkirk.*  Ih;  endowt^d  tlicm 
with  large  possessions  in  Scotland,  and  a  valualih;  Wvr\ 
tory  in  his  southern  earldom  of  Jluutinjrdon  ;  luit  tlMi 
French  monks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ponitioii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ettrick  ;  and  upon  iJavidn  ac'ccHHion  U) 
the  throne  of  his  brother,  he  removed  tli<5iii  from  Selkirk 
— "a  place  unsuitable  for  an  al)bey and  cHtnhliHhi^d 
the  monastery  "at  the  Church  of  the  iileHH(!(l  Virgin  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  l)esi(le  Koxl)urgh,  in  ihc^  phic(». 
called  Calkou." 

The  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  the;  Virgin  and  St.  .lohn 
the  Evangelist.  The  first  Abbot  was  Ralph,  one  of  the 
French  monks.  The  Scotch  chroniele.s  n.'cord  that  h(j 
succeeded  St.  Bernard,  the  reformer  of  tlie  Order,  who 
died  in  1116,  in  his  abbacy  of  Tiron  ;  whieh,  however, 


'  Simeon  of  Durham.  1113  is  most 
probably  the  true  date.  The  Clirouicle  of 
Melrose  records  the  foundation  of  St. 
Bernard's  monastery  of  Tiron  in  1100,  and 
it  joins  to  that  a  memorandum  (but  with- 
out date)  that  Ralph  was  sent  from 
thence,  and  became  the  first  abbot  of 
Selkirk.  Fordun,  who  is  here  following 
the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  api^ears  to  have 
mistaken  the  entry,  and  asserts  that  the 
Tironensian  monks  came  to  Selkirk  in 


that  year,  a  HtatiMinjiit,  not  only  against 
pn)bability,  but  (jontrary  to  his  nutlio- 
rity,  tlui  ChroiiicUj  of  Mrlrow,  wliirb 
places  the  coming  of  the  Tironensian 
monks  into  this  country  in  1113.  An- 
no M.  CXI  1 1,  vunmchi  TyrtnirnHM  vrnrr- 
unt  injxitn'^Dn  inUtm.  -  Chnm,  ileMailr. 
Fttrdanf  v.  .'WJ. 

«  Quia  hic.iiii  non  rrat  crmvcnieM  Aftba* 
tJ,u\ 


M 
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can  scarcdy  be  reconciled  with  the  succession  of  abbots 
as  given  by  the  French  writers.^ 

Writing  for  the  general  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
at  once  over  all  those  minute  particulars  of  local  antiqui- 
ties, which  form  the  chief  interest  to  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  district.  The  ancient  names  of  places  ;  the  bound- 
aries between  farms,  settled  by  Saint  David  in  person  ; 
the  sites  of  ancient  churches,  chapels,  castles,  granges, 
now  ruined  and  forgotten ; — all  those  marks  of  the  ad- 
vances of  early  civilisation,  in  which  the  Abbey  Register 
abounds,  must  be  left  for  those  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  local  acquaintance,  and  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  charter  upon  the  ground  to  which  it  bears 
reference.  The  time  must  come,  when  the  gentlemen 
of  Scotland  will  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  anti- 
quities of  tiieir  own  districts ;  and  our  scholars  will  be 
ashamed  to  know  less  of  the  colonizing  and  early  history 
of  Scotland  than  they  do  of  Greece  or  Italy.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here,  is  to  notice  a  few  points  of  more 
general  interest  or  curiosity,  either  illustrated  or  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  mimiments  which  form  the  Register 
of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso. 

A  charter  of  Richard  Cumyn,  the  first  of  that  great 
name  in  Scotland,  records  a  donation  of  the  Church  of 
Linton-roderick  to  Kelso,  for  the  weal  of  the  souls  of 
Earl  Henry,  his  lord,  and  of  John,  his  own  son,  "  quorum 
corpora  apud  eos  tumulantur.''  The  Earl  Henry,  whose 
place  of  interment  is  thus  recorded,  was  the  son  of 
David  I.,  who  predeceased  his  father,  dying  in  1152. 

*  Qallia  Christiana,  vnr. 
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By  his  wife  Ada,  daughter  of  William  Earl  Warcnne,  he 
left  three  sons,  Malcolm  and  William,  who  in  succession 
filled  the  throne,  and  David  Ejirl  of  Huntingdon,  the 
ancestor  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  Scotland.  Lord 
Hailes  has  alluded  to  an  unaccounta1)le  assertion,  which 
runs  through  some  of  the  chronicles,  that  Karl  David 
was  older  than  his  brother  WilUam.*  The  reason  aasiorned 
for  David  being  set  aside  is,  that  he  was  a1)sont  when 
the  succession  to  the  throne  opened  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Malcolm  ;  1)ut  the  report  is  put  upon  a  diflcrent 
footing  by  the  Chartulaiy  of  New1)attle,  where,  upon  a 
charter  of  King  Malcolm  iv.,  mtnessed  hy  his  brothers 
William  and  David,  and  their  m<ither,  it  is  noted,  "  hoc 
est  contra  eos  qui  dixcrunt,  de  tribus  filiis  comitis  Ilcn- 
rici,  videlicet  Malcolmo  Willelmo  et  Davide,  ipsum 
Davidem  fuisse  primogenitum  shoA\dng  that  the  re- 
port, however  groimdless,  went  to  raise  David  to  the 
head  of  the  family. 

Some  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  grant  1}y 
Malcolm  rv.  of  the  church  of  Invcrlethan.  Lord  Hailes 
used  this  charter  for  refutuig  the  fable  of  the  chronic^lei-s, 
of  Malcolm's  vow  and  practice  of  chastity ;  the  king 
himself  giving  as  a  reason  of  his  grant,  that  his  son  s 
body  lay  in  the  chm*ch  of  Invcrlethan  the  first  night 
after  his  death.  The  charter  is  remarkable  on  another 
ground.  For  the  cause  already  mentioned,  the  king 
grants  to  Invcrlethan  a  right  of  sanctuary,  as  fully  as 
was  enjoyed  by  Wedale  or  Tyningham. 

But  wliilc  our  early  monarchs  were  thus  nmdy  to  aid 

>  Annals,  1152,  quoting  Wyiitoun  and  Forduii. 
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the  Church  in  mitigating  the  violence  of  a  rude  age,  they 
were  prepared  to  withstand  any  assumption  of  jurisdic- 
tion that  put  in  peril  the  entire  independence  of  the 
Crown.  On  occasion  of  a  Papal  commission  granted  to 
an  EngUsh  and  a  foreign  churchman,  for  trying  an  action 
against  the  Abbey  of  Kelso,  King  Alexander  ii.  promptly 
interfered,  and  prohibited  the  commissioners  from  pro- 
ceeding, while  he  intimated  that  anything  done  by  them 
could  have  no  effect.  The  king  conceived  he  set  forth  a 
sufficient  ground  for  that  step  when  he  cited  the  Papal 
privilege,  "  that  causes  originating  in  our  kingdom  shall 
not  be  drawn  before  other  judges  beyond  the  kingdom." 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  question  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  Rome,  which  was  especially  reserved  in  the  buU 
founded  upon.^  StiU  less  was  it  necessary  now,  as  his 
forefathers  had  done,^  to  assert  that  as  an  indefeasible 
right  which  the  Papal  commissioners  would  respect  more 
as  a  Papal  grace. 

After  the  monkish  fashion  of  copying  into  their  regis- 
ter whatever  excited  their  particular  interest,  whether 
connected  immediately  with  the  affairs  of  the  monastery 
or  no,  we  have  in  our  Chartulary  a  fine  contemporary 
copy  of  the  famous  deed  of  Edward  iii.  and  his  council, 
in  Parliament,  renoimcing  all  claim  of  superiority  over 
Scotland.*    This  deed  was  formerly  a  subject  of  great 

*  The  privilege  runs  against  removing  •  It  is  imperfect.   The  conclusion  giv- 

suits — nisi  ad  sedem  apostolicam,  pro  hits  ing  the  date  (1st  March,  an  reg.  2),  and 

duniaxat  negoliis  quce  in  regno  commode  the  authority  of  the  English  commis- 

tenninari  non  possunt—Bull  of  Urban  sioners  to  make  oath  for  their  king,  are 

nr.  Jieg.  Olasg.  69.  here  wanting. 

«  Hailes,  118M188,  and  the  Papal 
bulls  in  the  chartularies. 
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dispute,  and  apparently  even  of  doubt.  The  Parliament 
of  Scotland  directed  a  transumpt,  or  authoritative  copy 
of  it,  to  be  made  for  preservation,  so  lately  as  1415.  An 
old  English  chronicler,  who  gives  the  words  of  the  deed 
faithfully  enough  (with  the  exception  of  the  solemn 
authentication — By  the  King  and  Council  in  Parlia- 
ment)f  adds,  as  a  palliation, — we  fear  rather  of  Edward's 
granting  such  a  recognition,  than  of  his  violating  it — 
"  sed  notandum  quod  hcec  notanda  acta  sunt  anno  CBtatis 
stUB  decimo  sexto!' ^ 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  find  a  charter  bear- 
ing the  style  of  John,  King  of  Scots,  and  dated  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign.  John  Balliol,  whose  reign  dates  from 
his  coronation  in  November  1292,  is  generally  said  to 
have  resigned  his  Idngdom  to  his  liege  lord,  Edward,  in 
July  1290.  The  Scotch  Envoy  at  Rome  in  1300  for- 
mally denied  that  transaction,  and  asserted  that  Edward, 
after  sending  Balliol  into  England  to  prison,  used  the 
seals,  which  he  had  taken  forcibly  from  the  Chancellor, 
for  fabricating  the  letters  of  resignation.*  He  maintaiued 
that  John  was  still  King  of  Scotland;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  Edward's  forging  Bal- 
lioVs  resignation,  it  was  then  the  policy  of  Scotland,  in 
its  desperate  struggle,  to  put  forward  the  unhappy  John 
as  its  rightful  king.  We  accordingly  find  Wallace  in 
1298,  while  taking  himself  the  style  of  "Guardian  of 
Scotland,''  acting  "  in  the  name  of  an  illustrious  prince, 

•  Laiiercost.    The  words  fonning  the     written  apart  from  the  bcxly  of  the  deed, 
conclusion  of  the  deed  in  the  Parlianien-     —Act.  Pari.  i.  226. 
tar>'  transcript,  per  ijmm  Regein  et  cmi-        a  Fin-dnn,  XL  63,  quoting  the  plea<ling 
cilium  in  parliam^yito,  may  have  been     of  Baldred  Bisset,  the  Scotch  Envoy  at 

Rome- 
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John,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Scots  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,  and  John  Comyn,  then  Guardians,  use  the  name 
of  the  king  in  the  same  manner.^  We  here  find  that  Sir 
John  de  Soulys,  the  Guardian,  continued  to  set  forth  the 
style  of  the  degraded  and  forgotten  King  John  so  late  as 
the  year  1302. 

Another  series  of  these  charters  is  of  some  historical 
interest.  It  appears  that,  under  the  doubtful  sovereignty 
of  David  il,  during  his  English  imprisonment,  a  certain 
Eoger  de  Auldton  founded  a  chantry  in  the  church  of 
St  James  of  Eoxburgh,  which  he  endowed  with  the  lands 
of  Softlaw  in  Teviotdale ;  and,  on  the  same  day  appa- 
rently, granted  two  several  charters  regarding  it;  the 
one  running — "  for  the  soul's  weal  of  a  most  excellent 
prince,  my  lord  David  King  of  Scots the  other,  for  the 
weal  of  "my  lord  King  Edward  of  England."  These 
charters  seem  to  have  been  each  presented  for  confirma- 
tion to  the  sovereign  commemorated  in  each ;  and  a 
confirmation,  engrossing  Roger's  charter  at  length,  bears 
to  be  granted  by  David  "  at  Inverkeithin,  in  our  council 
there  held,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  the  year  of  our  reign 
the  twenty-fourth,  and  a.d.  1354  while  Edwards  con- 
firmation of  the  grant  is  in  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
of  England,  dated  "  at  Berwick  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
the  year  of  our  reign,  of  England  the  twenty-eighth,  and 
of  France  the  fifteenth,"  i,  c.  May  1,  1354. 

*  Act.  Pari.  I.  97.  stated  one  year  short  of  the  tnith.  These 

*  Ibid.  98.  charters  show  that  this  discrepancy  be- 

*  It  is  now  well  known,  that  in  all  tween  the  years  of  his  reign  and  the 
documents  after  his  return  from  Eng-  years  of  our  Lord,  existed  also  some  time 
land,  the  regnal  years  of  David  n.  are  hffoi-e  his  return  from  captivity. 
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These  dates,  in  both  instances,  occur  in  duplicate,  and 
we  cannot,  without  much  violence,  presume  an  error  of 
the  record.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  neither 
case  can  the  Sovereign  have  been  present  at  the  granting 
of  the  charter  which  passes  in  his  name  and  under  his 
seal    We  have  no  other  evidence,  nor  any  notice  by 
historians,  of  the  imprisoned  David  having  attended  a 
coimcil  at  Inverkeithing  in  April  1354;  and  Edward 
was  undoubtedly  at  Westminster  on  the  1st  of  May  of 
that  year.    But  at  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  the 
English  practice  agreed  with  that  of  Scotland ;  and,  in 
both  countries,  the  king  was  believed  to  be  where  he 
attested  his  charter.^    The  terms  of  the  English  confir- 
mations are  also  remarkable.    They  set  forth  Edward's 
usual  style  of  "  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord 
of  Ireland,"  while  the  subject-matter  is  wholly  Scotch, 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  English  monarch  considered 
Teviotdale,  at  that  time,  as  part  and  parcel  of  England.* 
It  is  scarcely  of  less  than  historical  interest  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  early  history  of  the  family  of  Doug- 
las ;  a  race  which,  in  two  or  three  generations  of  remark- 
able men,  rose  so  high  as  to  seud  its  future  chroniclers 
into  the  region  of  romance  to  seek  for  a  suitable  origin. 

Later  writers,  willing  to  escape  from  palpable  fables, 
sought  for  proofs  of  the  Douglas  origin  in  the  Kelso  Char- 
tulary.    Mr.  Chalmers  lays  it  down  as  demonstrated  by 

1  This  presumption  ceased  after  the  witnesses,  John  <le  Coupland,  tho  liero 

eighteenth  of  Henry  vi. ;  subsequent  to  of  Neville's  cross,  is  set  forth  in  hUl- 

which,  the  place  where  an  English  crown  ward's  charter  as  i*icec<miejt  noaUr  de 

charter  is  dated  affoitls  no  proof  that  the  Roxbtirgh  ;  as  if  he  considerctl  Rox- 

king  was  present.  burghshirc  actually  au  Knglish  county. 

^  It  will  he  observed  that  one  of  the 
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him,  that  the  lands  of  Douglas,  the  ancient  family  estate, 
were  first  granted  to  a  certain  Theobaldus,  a  Fleming ;  and 
that  his  son  William,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
first  took  the  territorial  name  of  Douglas.^  In  both  posi- 
tions he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  The  lands  granted  by  the 
Abbot  to  Theobald,  though  on  the  Douglas  water,  appear, 
after  the  minutest  inquiry  into  their  boundaries,  not  to 
be  a  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Douglas  and  there 
is  no  proof,  nor  any  probability,  of  William  of  Douglas 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  undoubted  ancestor  of  the 
family,  being  descended  of  the  Fleming  who  settled  on 
the  opposite  side  of  his  native  valley. 

The  materials  of  the  early  history  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  are  so  scanty,  that  it  was  to  be  expected  our 
constitutional  lawyera  should  not  overlook  the  fragments 
of  Parliamentary  styles  which  have  been  preserved  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  the  Kelso  Register.  These  are  a  series  of 
slightly  varying  forms  of  proxies  to  Parliament,  running 
in  the  names  of  Abbots  Patrick  and  William  of  Kelso, 
and  of  a  certain  J.  de  H.,  a  lord  of  that  ilk,  and,  as  a  free 
tenant  of  the  Crown,  bound  to  give  suit  and  service  in 
Parliament.  From  the  handwriting  and  style  of  these 
writs,  they  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Patrick 
and  William,  successively  abbots  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century and  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 

*  Caledonia^  i.  579 ;  followed  by  Wood  session  of  the  laud  of  his  grant,  till  ac- 
in  his  Peerage,  quired  by  Sir  William  in  1270. 

•  If  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  char-  •  Wight,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Rise 
ters,  of  Polnele  in  1267-70,  convey  the  and  Progre^  of  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
same  lands,  granteil  a  century  before  to  land,  has  mistaken  the  age  of  the  only 
Theobaldus  Flamaticus,  it  would  follow  one  of  tliese  which  he  has  used.  His 
that  the  Douglases  were  not  in  the  pos-  argument  in  support  of  its  being  of  the 
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that  one,  in  which  the  Abbot  sets  forth  sickness  as  the 
cause  of  his  own  absence,  is  of  date  subsequent  to  the 
Act  1425,  which  required  that  no  members  should  ap- 
pear by  proxy,  but  gif  the  procuratour  alleage  there, 
and  prove,  a  lauchful  cans  of  absens."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  all  these  styles  substitute  two  or  more  pro- 
curators for  the  absent  member  ;  and  we  find  that  more 
than  one  sometimes  actually  attended,*  showing  how 
little  the  voting  was  considered,  and  can-ying  us  back  to 
the  times  when  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  felt  as  a  burden 
much  more  than  a  privilege. 

In  the  charters  of  Schottun  and  elsewhere,  we  find 
some  references  to  the  marches  of  the  kingdoms,  too 
minute  for  all  but  the  fortunate  inquirer  who  may  trace 
"  the  rivulet  as  it  descends  by  the  chapel  of  Saint  Edel- 
red  the  virgin,  and  divides  between  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  close  beside  Homeldun."  The 
attention  of  historians  and  antiquaries  has  not  been  sufii- 
ciently  turned  to  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms, 
as  they  existed  at  different  times.  Nothing  would  be 
more  important  for  the  early  history  of  Scotland  than  to 
ascertain  what  was  really  comprehended  in  the  province 
of  Lothian  ;  upon  which  some  light  might  be  thrown  by 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  successive  limits  of  the  Bishopric 
of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 

20th  May  1258,  loses  its  last  support,  claim  to  record-learning  or  antitiuarian 

when  we  ascertain  that  the  Patrick  of  research, 
that  century  certainly  was  not  abbot 

sooner  than  September  of  that  year.  The  »  Thus  we  find  Duncan  Waleis  men- 
mistake  has  been  lonfi;  ago  pointed  out,  tioned  in  the  Parliament  of  1369,  as 
and  but  little  <letract«  from  the  merit  of  "one  of  the  procurators  of  the  Karl  of 
a  valuable  law-book,  not  making  much  Douglas."-  Act.  Pari.  I.  173. 
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clue  to  the  geography  of  the  much  disputed  kmgdom  of 
Cumbria  might  be  obtained,  by  exploring  the  boimdaries 
which  separated  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  those  of  Glasgow.  We  have  it  established  on 
the  best  evidence  the  subject  admits  of,  that  Edgar  of 
England  and  his  witan  yielded  the  province  of  Lothian 
to  Kenneth  King  of  Scotland,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  led  to  the  permanent  incorporation 
of  the  Scoto-Saxon  lowlands  with  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land proper.^  Now,  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthbert  must  have 
suflFered  curtailment ;  and  there  seem  to  be  more  mate- 
rials for  fixing  the  subsequent  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
than  of  the  civil  jurisdictions.^ 

Of  the  Church,  its  dues  and  its  burdens,  and  of  the  Ufe 
of  the  clergy,  we  have  scarcely  so  much  information  from 
Kelso  as  in  most  of  the  other  chartularies.    In  a  bull. 


*  In  A.D.  953-971.  Edinburgh  had 
already  been  evacuated  by  the  English. 
See  the  admirable  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg's  A  nglo-Saxon  History  by  Thorpe, 
and  the  authorities  cited. 

•  Tiie  following  very  curious  mandate, 
recorded  in  the  Registers  of  Durham,  is 
communicated  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  It  is  here  printed 
entire,  in  the  liope  that  it  may  excite  the 
attention  of  some  zealous  Church  anti- 
quary, who  will  perhaps  elucidate  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  has 
been  issued : — 

Prohihitio  T,  Archiepiscopi  Ebora- 
censis  clericis  de  TeuydaU  que  est 
de  dioc^si  DumlmensL 
Tkmnas  Dei  gratia  Ehoracensis  archi- 
ej)iscojms  Aljf  derico  saluiem.    Ipse  iibi 
ore  ad  OS  prohibiti,  cvm  per  te  crisjna  et 
oleum  ad  Olasgiiensem  ecclesiam  misi,  ne 
crisma  vcl  oleum  illud  dares  in parochiam 


Dunelmensis  episccpi.  Tu  vero  illud, 
contra  defensumem  meam,  in  Teueyttdale 
dedistif  de  qua  ecclesiam  Ihinelmensem 
saidtam  invent,  Mando  igitur  tibi  et 
episcopcUi  autoritaie prohibeo  et  omnibus 
presbiieris  de  Teueyetedale  ne  de  crismale 
et  oleo  aliijuod  ministerium  amodo  facia' 
tis,  4iisi  per  ocio  dies  tantum  postquam 
brer^  istud  tnderitis,  ui  interim  requirere 
possitis  crisma  a  Dujieltnensi  ecclesia  que 
vobis  illud  dare  solita  est.'  Quod  si  post 
illos  octo  dies  de  crism^te  quod  misi,  ali- 
qwim  christianitaiem  fac^e  presumpse- 
ritiSf  a  dirino  officio  vos  suspendo  [donee] 
dirationatum  sit  ad  quam  ecclesiam  per- 
tineat.  Valete, 

Heg.  I.  Prior,  et  Capit.  Dunehn.  fol. 
183.  The  old  annotator  on  Nennius, 
quoted  above  (p.  181),  siwalcs  ofWedale 
as  "  in  the  province  of  Lothian,  but  now 
within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Scotland." 
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which  seems  to  be  of  Innocent  iv.,^  is  a  curious  notice  of 
what  was  perhaps  the  earUest  shape  of  dues  levied  by 
Kome  from  the  monasteries  of  Scotland,  before  the  era 
of  either  of  our  ancient  taxations  of  benefices.  We  have 
very  careful  and  solenm  settlements  regarding  the  share 
of  the  Abbey  benefices  allowed  to  the  working  clergy : 
the  privileges  of  the  Mother  Church  in  cases  where  chapels 
were  tolerated :  regarding  "  procurations,"  or  the  visita- 
tion dues  of  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  rural  dean  :  and 
fixing  that  extraordinary  exactions  were  to  be  borne 
equally  by  the  rector  (the  Abbey)  and  the  vicar.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  efiectually  established  by 
David  1.  among  his  other  Roman  reforms — a  change  of 
vast  consequence  for  good  and  for  eviL  Its  first  and 
best  efiect  was  to  save  the  clergy  from  becoming  a  here- 
ditary caste.  We  do  not  find,  within  the  period  of  our 
Register,  acknowledged  marriages  of  priests ;  nor,  as  in 
other  church  records,  proofs  of  their  sons  succeeding  to 
their  livings.  But  we  have  here  abundant  occurrences 
of  the  sons  of  clergymen  appearing  along  with  their 
fathers,  and  plainly  taking  their  rank  and  style  from 
them.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Abbot  confirmed  to  John,  the  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Stobhou,  the  land  of  Corroc,  which  his  father  had  held  of 
the  Abbey.  The  Abbot's  words  are  peculiar — "  We  re- 
ceive him  as  his  father's  heir."^ 

It  may  be  presumed  the  convent  scribe  entered, 
rather  as  a  model  than  as  having  any  authority  within 

1  The  pontificate  is  gathered  partly  bishops  and  kings  of  Scotland  given  in 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  Pope's  pre-      the  bull. 

decessoi-s,  and  from  the  list  of  the        ^  '*  In  heredem  ejus  recepimus." 
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the  Abbey  territory,  the  two  Bummonses  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  against  heretics.  No  register  of  Bishop  Wal- 
ter Skirlaw  is  preserved  at  Durham ;  and  concerning 
James  Notyngham,  Robert  Roxburgh,  and  John  Withby, 
"priests,  heavily  suspected  of  perverse  and  erroneous 
doctrine,  and  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith,"  we  may  only 
conjecture  that  they  were  some  of  the  clergy  imbued  with 
Wycliflfe's  opinions,  which  were  then  beginning  to  spread 
in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Register  of  Kelso  aflfords  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner 
of  its  culture ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably 
complete  idea  of  the  state  of  the  population  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  rural  life,  at  least  as  it  existed  under  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  Church.  We  have  a  glimpse  even  of  the 
mystery  of  rents  and  prices,  the  value  of  land  and  of 
labour,  in  Teviotdale  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

At  the  period  of  a  Rent  Roll  engrossed  in  the  Register, 
or  about  the  year  1290,^  a  great  part  of  their  ample  lands 
and  baronies  were  held  by  the  monks  "  in  dominico,''  in 
their  own  hands,  and  cultivated  (by  their  villeins,  doubt- 
less) from  their  several  granges,  as  at  Reveden,  Sprouston, 
Molle,  Faudon,  Witemcr,  Witelaw,  Bolden.  The  land  so 
held  they  measured  in  ploughlands  where  arable,  and  by 
the  number  of  sheep  it  maintained  where  pasture.  We 
must  not  judge  of  a  plough  of  the  monks  by  our  modem 
notions,  or  fill  it  in  our  fancy  with  a  pair  of  quick-stepping 
Tweedside  horses.    The  Scotch  plough  of  the  thii-tcenth 

»  Lord  Hailes,  mistaking  the  date  of  certainly  was  very  near  tlie  year  men- 
Ablwt  RichanVa  acce»8ion,  has  slightly  tioned  in  the  text.  -  Miscelltmeov*  Occur- 
mistaken  the  period  of  the  rent-roll.    It     rences,  12l>5. 
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century  (and  for  three  centuries  afterwards)  was  a  pon- 
derous machine  drawn  by  twelve  oxen,  whether  all  used 
at  once,  or  by  two  relays ;  so  that  for  the  five  ploughs  of 
Reveden  they  had  sixty  oxen  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at 
finding  pasture  for  those  work  cattle  set  down  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  produce.  On  their  land  they  reared 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  as  their  successors  do.  They 
made  their  hill  pasture  aflford  them  hay,  by  removing 
their  sheep  from  a  portion  of  it  at  one  season  of  the  year. 
They  had  wagons  for  their  harvest  work,  and  wains  of 
some  sort  for  bringing  peats  from  the  moss.^  Some  time 
later,  the  Abbot's  wains  were  usually  sent  for  commo- 
dities to  Berwick,  and  had  a  special  resting-place  allotted 
them  upon  "the  bourn  bra,  south  from  the  vedryng 
meadow,'^  in  the  lands  of  Simpring ;  but  perhaps  that 
road  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  rental  passable  for  wheel 
carriages.^ 

The  monks  had  large  flocks  of  sheep — fourteen  scores 
of  ewes  in  Reveden;  500  in  Colpinhope  beyond  the 
march,"  with  200  dinmonts ;  300  hogs  in  Sprouston  ; 
300  dinmonts  in  Altonbum  of  MoUe ;  700  wedders  in 
Berehope,  which  were  to  be  removed  for  a  month  in 
summer,  when  they  were  to  have  pasture  in  Molhope ; 
1000  ewes  in  Newton  ;  300  lambs  at  Malcarveston,  etc. 
— more  than  6600  enumerated,  besides  "two  flocks"  of 
wedders  at  Witelaw. 

1  The  Abbey  had  from  the  land  of        «  We  find,  however,  that  the  vendera 

MoUe  rods  for  repairing  their  wagons,  of  fish  and  other  commodities  at  Kelso, 

as  it  would  seem,  though  the  word  is  and  at  the  fairs  of  Roxburgh,  brought 

generally  used  in  old  Scotch  charters  them  thither  both  in  wagons  {quadrigia) 

for  ploughs— wV^fW  pro  reparations  car-  and  on  horseback,  as  early  as  the  time  of 

ru£arum.  William  the  Lion. 
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It  would  rather  seem  that  the  monks  did  not  rear 
black  cattle  in  considerable  number.  The  oxen  men- 
tioned on  their  pastures  were  mostly  those  used  in 
their  ploughs.  But  at  Witelaw  they  had  a  herd  of 
fourscore  cows,  and  smaller  herds  in  other  places  ;  and 
they  had  60  swine  pasturing  in  Newton. 

So  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  monks  had  a 
grant  from  Odenel  de  Umfravil,  lord  of  Prudhoe,  of  the 
tithe  colts  of  his  haraz,  or  stud  of  brood  mares ;  ex- 
tended by  his  descend^ts  to  the  tenth  colt  of  the  mares 
which  pastured  in  their  forest  westward  of  Cotteneshop. 
The  monks  put  their  brand  on  those  tithe  colts,  which 
were  then  allowed  to  follow  their  dams  in  the  Umfravils' 
forest  till  they  were  two  years  old. 

We  have  here  some  indications  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  system  which  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
the  earliest  mode  of  land  tenancy  everywhere  ;  when  the 
occupier  of  the  ground,  not  yet  possessed  of  capital 
enough  of  his  own,  hired,  along  with  his  farm  from  the 
landlord,  the  cattle,  seed,  and  stock,  required  for  culti- 
vating it.  This  system,  which  is  still  remembered  among 
us  by  the  name  of  steel-hov),  seems,  at  the  time  of  the 
rental,  to  have  felt  the  effects  of  a  long  period  of  national 
prosperity,  when  the  tiller  of  the  ground  had  risen  in 
circumstances,  and  was  enabled  to  cultivate  his  farm 
with  his  own  stock.  "Formerly,''  says  the  rent-roll, 
"  each  husbandman  of  Reveden  took  with  his  land,  Stui^t^ 
namely,  two  oxen,  a  horse,  three  chaldcrs  of  oats,  six  bolls 
of  barley,  and  three  of  wheat.  But  when  Abbot  Richard 
commuted  theii*  sei*viccs  into  money,  they  g^vve  up  their 
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S^ta|t»  and  each  paid  for  his  land  yearly  eighteen  shil- 
lings.^ 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rate  at  which  the  Abbey 
tenants  sat,  we  may  take  the  rental  of  the  barony  of 
Bolden,  which  was  considered  as  the  model  of  the  Abbey 


*  Of  the  word  stuhi,  which  is  here 
plainly  equivalent  to  "  steel-bow  goods," 
it  is  feared  no  further  explanation  can 
be  ventured ;  and  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Jamieson 
in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  who 
connects  it  with  the  Gaelic  stuth,  "stuff." 
The  subject  of  "  steel -bow  goods"  is  in- 
teresting to  the  legal  antiquary.  Stair 
describes  them  as  "  goo<l8  set  with  lands 
upon  these  terms,  that  the  like  number 
of  goods  shall  be  restored  at  the  issue  of 
the  tack."  An  early  indication  of  this 
custom  is  found  in  the  most  curious  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  relics,  the  Rectiiudines 
gingularum  jpersonarum  (Thorpe's  An- 
cient Laws  and  Inat.  of  England,  I.  434), 
where,  in  the  chapter  of  (Jebures  gerihte 
— "  the  boor's  rights" — it  is  thus  de- 
scribed— On  tham  aylfum  lande  the  theos 
neden  on-atamt  gebure  gebyreth  that  him 
man  to  land-seiene  sylle  2  oxan  <fc  1  cm 
dt  6  8ceap  <{?  7  teceras  gesawene  on  his 
gyrde  landes.  fwrthigt  ofer  that  yearealle 
gerihtu  the  him  togebyrigean,  <(r  sylle  him 
man  tol  to  his  weorce  d'  andlaman  to  his 
huse.  Thonne  him  forth-sith  gebyrige 
gyme  hishlaford  thars he  Uefe. — "  On  that 
same  land  where  this  custom  holds,  it 
falls  to  the  boor  tliat  there  be  given  to 
him  at  the  setting  of  the  land  two  oxen 
and  one  cow  and  six  sheep  and  seven 
acres  sown  in  his  rood  of  land.  (He  is 
to  fulfil  after  that  year  all  the  obligations 
which  attach  to  him) ;  and  there  are  to 
be  given  to  him  tools  for  his  work,  and 
furniture  to  his  house.  When  death  be- 
falls him,  let  the  lord  take  what  he  may 
have  left." 

Of  a  custom  so  ancient  and  so  wide- 
spread, it  is  interesting  to  ob8er\  e  how 
remarkably  it  has  retained  its  iron  ap- 
pellation in  other  languages  as  well  as 


our  own,  in  reference,  we  must  suppose, 
to  the  enduring  nature  of  the  cattle  or 
goods  quoR  non  pereunt  domino.  We  find 

them  styled  ei^etti  ^itt^,  Mat^Unt  ^U^, 

^ta^Iincn  fu^,  "iron  or  steel  cattle," 
in  the  old  German  law-books ;  bestia 
ferri,  "beste  defer,"  in  old  law  Latin 
and  French  {Besold.  thesaur.—Bnc&nge, 
etc.) ;  and  the  tenure  still  known  in 
French  law  by  the  name  of  Cheptel  de 
fer.  The  Code,  treating  "Du  cheptel 
donn^  par  le  proprietaire  ^  son  fermier  " 
uses  the  ancient  phrase,—"  Ce  cheptel, 
aussi  appele  cheptel  defer,  est  celui  par 
lequel  le  proprietaire  d'une  metairie  la 
donne  k  ferme,  k  la  charge  qu'4  I'expira- 
tion  du  bail,  le  fermier  laissera  des  bea- 
tiaux  d'une  valeur  ^gale  au  prix  de 
I'estiniation  de  ceux  qu'il  aura  re^us." 

The  Scotch  term  steel-bow,  being  thus 
plainly  equivalent  to  the  dta^Itne  ttic^/ 
hestia  ferri,  ^ta^Itnen  Utlb  i^Oidit, 
of  the  continental  lawyers  ;  the  last 
member  of  the  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  Scotch  word  how,  formerly 
used  for  a  herd  of  cattle  (from  whence 
bower  and  bowing,  applied  to  a  particular 
tenure  of  pasture  land),  as  the  lines  of 
Virgil  {jEn,  vn.  485):— 

"  Tyrrheusque  pater  cui  regia  parent 
Armenia  et  late  custodia  credita 
cam  pi : 

are  translated  by  Douglas— 
"  Tyrrheus  thar  fader  was  fee  master 
and  gj'de 
Of  studdis,  flokkis,  bowis,  and  heirdis 
wide ;" 

unless  w^e  are  satisfied  with  the  more 
general  German  word  Bau,  which  may 
express  any  sort  of  cultivation;  gi^'ing 
as  the  translation  of  steel-bow,  cultus 
ferretfs. 
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lands  in  regard  to  services.  The  monks  had  twenty- 
eight  husband-lands  there,  each  of  which  paid  yearly  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  of  rent  in  money,  and  the  fol- 
lowing services  : — 

Four  days'  reaping  in  harvest,  the  husbandman  with 
his  wife  and  all  their  family  ;  and  a  fifth  day,  the  hus- 
bandman with  two  other  men  ; 

One  day,  carting  peats  from  Gordon  to  the  Pullis, 
and  one  cart-load  {plmistrum)  yearly,  from  the  Pullis  to 
the  Abbey ; 

The  service  of  a  man  and  horse  to  and  from  Berwick 
once  a  year;  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  to  have 
their  food  from  the  monastery.  (The  husbandmen  of 
Eeveden  were  bound  each  to  give  carriage  with  one  horse 
from  Berwick,  weekly  during  sunmier,  and  a  day  s  work 
on  their  return — or,  if  they  did  not  go  to  Berwick,  two 
days'  tillage).  In  these  services  of  carriage,  a  horse's 
load  was  three  bolls  of  com,  or  two  bolls  of  salt,  or  one 
and  a  half  boUs  of  coals ;  or  somewhat  less  in  winter  ; 

To  till  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  to  give  a  day's  harrow- 
ing with  one  horse  yearly ; 

To  find  a  man  for  the  sheep-washing  and  one  for  the 
sheep-shearing, — these  were  to  be  fed  from  the  monas- 
tery; 

To  serve  with  a  wagon  one  day  yearly,  for  carrying 
home  the  harvest ; 

All  were  bound  to  carry  the  Abbot's  wool  from  their 
barony  to  the  Abbey ;  and  to  find  carriages  across  the 
moor  to  Lesmahagow. 

In  such  transactions  with  the  labourers  of  the  soil, 
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we  perceive  the  chief  opening  for  escape  from  villenage 
or  hereditary  servitude,  for  which  "  the  air  of  Britain  was 
too  pure  and  which  died  out  among  us  without  exer- 
tion of  the  Legislature.^  Whether  any  ceremony  or  act 
of  emancipation  took  place,  we  cannot  now  perhaps  de- 
termine ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  both  those  classes  of 
tenants  were  virtually  and  eflfectually  freed  from  servitude. 
The  covenant  of  a  limited  portion  of  service  implies  that 
the  rest  was  free. 

Last  of  all  were  the  great  Church  vassals,  who  held  a 
place  only  second  to  the  baronage  and  freeholders  of  the 
Crown.  These  were  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  Lesma- 
hagow.  They  had  their  lands  free  from  all  service,  and 
(by  Ucense  of  the  Abbot)  had  courts  of  Bloodwit  and 
Byrthensak,  and  petty  causes.'  They  had  "  merchet''  for 
the  marriages  of  their  vassals'  daughters,  and  paid  to  the 
Abbot  "  merchet"  for  the  marriage  of  their  own. 

In  the  very  earUest  of  these  charters  there  are  grants 
concerning  mills,  showing  that  the  system  of  thirlage  was 
even  then  introduced  ;  and  their  curiously  minute  regu- 
lations of  precedency  at  the  mill,  and  payment  of  mul- 
tures, prove  the  early  ingenuity  with  which  this  piece 
of  feudal  oppression  was  enforced  against  all  but  the 
privileged. 

At  the  period  of  the  rental  (a.d.  1290),  the  mill  of 
Bolden,  with  its  thirlage,  gave  eight  merks  of  yearly 


»  One  shape  of  slavery,  indeed— the 
servitude  of  colliers  and  salters— was 
abolished  by  statutes  so  late  as  1775  and 
1799.  That  was  not  a  continuation, 
scarcely  a  legitimate  descendant,  of  the 
primeval  v\\\enagti.—See  Appendiac 


«  But  in  each  case  it  was  provided — 
Si  sanguis  tffusm  fvsrii  in  terra  ejus, 
ipse  /oris/actum  habebit  de  fwminibas 
suiSf  et  nos  de  fumUnibus  nostris,  so 
important  was  the  revenue  derived  from 
escheats  and  fines  of  court 
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rent.  Four  brewiiig-liouses  were  let  for  ten  shillings 
each^  and  were  bound  to  supply  ale  to  the  Abbot  at  the 
rate  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  for  a  penny.  The  Abbot  had 
from  each  house  of  the  barony  a  hen  at  Christmas, 
which  was  worth  a  halfpenny. 

The  land  of  Abbots  Selkirk,  which  was  a  plough-gate 
and  a  half,  used  to  give  ten  merks  of  rent. 

The  Abbey  had  hostilages  and  mansions  in  many 
burghs,  perhaps  to  enable  their  Abbot  or  his  representa- 
tives to  attend  the  king's  court  during  the  royal  pro- 
gresses. It  had  valuable  fishings,  and  others  of  so  little 
value,  yet  so  carefully  guarded  by  charters,  as  almost  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  monks  esteemed  some  sort  of 
fishing  for  sport.^ 

We  are  not  informed  of  what  materials  the  bridge  of 
Ettrick  was  constructed,  for  the  support  of  which  King 
Alexander  ii.  gave  the  monks  a  grant  of  land,  and  where 
the  Abbot  afterwards  held  his  courts  of  regality  ;  but  we 
have  a  very  formal  transaction  recorded,  for  leave  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  rivulet  of  Blackburn,  and  to 
have  passage  for  carts  and  wagons  to  and  fro ;  and  we 
find  the  bridge  was  designed  to  be  of  stone,  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century — an  early  instance  for  Scot- 
land, and  marking  considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  if 
the  stream  is  of  any  size. 

All  the  Abbey  tenants  and  vassals  were  probably 
bound  to  relieve  the  Abbey  of  the  military  and  other 

*  In  the  first  charter  to  the  Abbey,  right  that  would  now  be  held  of  little 

the  founder  granted  the  monks  the  fish-  value,  save  by  the  lover  of  the  angle.  It 

ing  of  the  Selkirk  waters— oywa*  meas  must  have  been  of  more  consequence, 

de  Sdechirche  communes  ad  piscandwn  however,  when  the  lower  water  was  less 

8uis  propriis  pisccUoribus  ut  meis ;  a  closely  fished. 
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public  services.  We  find  this  expressly  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  husbandmen  of  Bolden  ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  lands  of  Prestfield,  which  in  1327  were  found  by  an 
assize  to  be  four  husband-lands ;  to  be  parcel  of  the 
barony  of  Bolden ;  and  bound  to  provide  a  man-at-arms, 
who  should  be  the  captain  of  thirty  archers,  found  by  the 
barony. 

Although  richer  in  notices  of  the  rural  population, 
the  Abbey  Chartulary  is  not  devoid  of  information  regard- 
ing the  class  of  burghers,  such  as  they  existed  in  those 
burghs  of  second  rank  which  enjoyed  privileges  under 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  great  lords  of  the  Church. 
Kelso  was  one  of  this  class,  and  there  are  some  amusing 
instances,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  royal  burgh  of  Eoxburgh  pro- 
tected its  privileges  of  fair,  and  right  of  trading,  against 
the  Abbot's  pretty  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Abbey  of  Kelso,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  richest 
of  the  Sainted  David's  monasteries,  freed  from  all  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  and  dues,^  itself  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  the  mitre  and  crozier,  took  precedency  among  the 
monasteries  of  Scotland  second  only  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  reign  of  James  i. 
that  priority  of  place  in  parliaments  and  councils,  above 
the  Abbot  of  Kelso  and  all  other  prelates  (after  l^ishops), 
was  adjudged  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  the  foundation,  but  plainly  by 
reason  of  his  connexion  with  the  primal  see.^ 

1  Ab  omni  auhfectione  episcopal}  et  ex-  dently  misunderstands  the  arguments  he 
actione  libera.  reports.    Without  reckoning  the  foun- 

*  Ffyrdwn,  vi.  49;  where  Bower  evi-      dations  of  Culdees,  of  remote  and  oh- 
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Thus  foremost  in  rank  and  power,  the  monks  of  Kelso 
vindicated  their  place  by  their  practice  of  the  monastic 
virtues.  We  find  their  charity  and  hospitality  early 
acknowledged  by  their  diocesans,  impaitial  witnesses,  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  with  some  c^iuse  for  jealousy  of 
the  independent  regulars.  We  may  see  them,  in  the 
transactions  here  recorded,  as  the  liberal  landlords  of  a 
vast  domain,  stimulating  and  aiding  then-  people  towards 
emanci}  ation  and  true  independence. 

Good  landlords  and  good  neighbours^  hospitiible 
and  charitable,  when  the  time  of  trouble  came  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  we  find  them  the  objects  of 
general  sympathy.  After  peace  had  l)een  in  some 
measure  restored  by  the  vigour  of  Bruce,  John,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  expresses  his  sorrow  that  "  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Saint  Mary  of  Calchow,  wliich  used  to  sliow 
a  liberal  hosj)itality  to  all  who  crowded  tliither,  and  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  and  needy,  lx»ing  situated  on 
the  confines  of  the  kingdoms,  through  the  hostile  incur 
sions  and  long-continued  war  of  the  countries,  is  now 
impoverished,  spoiled  of  its  goods,  and  in  a  sort  desolat<i." 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  William  of  Lamberton,  who 
had  himself  experienced  so  many  of  tlie  mischiefs  of  the 
civil  war,  in  the  preamble  to  a  grant  in  their  favour, 
speaks  with  equal  commiseration  of  our  Kelso  monks-  - 
"  Seeing  that  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary  of  Kelcho,  on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  is,  tlux)ugh  the 
common  war  and  the  long  depredation  and  spoiling  of 

scure  anti(iuity,  the  Abbey  of  Scone  and  either  St  AndrewB  or  KAm.  T\\v  von- 
the  Priory  of  Coldinghain,  at  least,  were  troversy,  therefore,  t?aiiii(»t  haw  Umwd 
earlier  fouiidntioiiH  of  regiilam  than      uih)ii  lueie  antiquity. 
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goods  by  fire  and  mpine,  destroyed,  <and,  we  speak  it 
with  grief,  its  monks  and  '  conversi'  wander  over  Scot- 
land, begging  food  and  clothing  at  the  other  religious 
houses — in  which  most  famous  monast4?ry  the  service  of 
Grod  used  to  be  celebrated  with  multitude  of  persons, 
and  adorned  with  innumerable  works  of  charity ;  while 
it  sustained  the  burdens  and  inconvenience  of  crowds 
flocking  thither  of  both  kingdoms,  and  showed  hos- 
pitality to  all  in  want — whose  state  we  greatly  compas- 
sionate," etc. 

The  beautiful  and  somewhat  singular  architecture  of 
the  ruined  church  of  Kelso  Abbey  still  gives  proof  of 
taste  and  skill  and  some  science  in  the  builders,  at  a 
period  which  the  confidence  of  modem  times  has  ])ro- 
claimed  dark  and  degraded  ;  and  if  we  could  call  up  to 
the  fancy  the  magnificent  Abbey  and  its  interior  decora 
tions,  to  correspond  with  what  remains  of  that  ruined  pile, 
we  should  find  works  of  art  that  might  well  exercise  the 
talents  of  high  masters.  Kelso  bears  mai'ks  of  havhig 
been  a  full  century  in  building  ;  and  during  all  that  time 
at  least,  perhaps  for  long  afterwards,  the  carver  of  wood, 
the  sculptor  in  stone  and  marble,  the  tile-maker  and  the 
lead  and  iron-worker,  the  painter,  whether  of  Scripture 
stories  or  of  heraldic  blazonings,  the  designer  and  the 
worker  in  stained  glass  for  those  gorgeous  windows  which 
we  now  vainly  try  to  imitate-  must  each  have  been  put 
in  requisition,  and  each,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  taste  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the 
inmates  of  the  cloister.  Of  many  of  these  works  the 
monks  themselves  were  the  artists  and  artisjms. 
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The  Abbey  buildings  of  Kelso  must  have  sutfereil 
severely  at  sevenil  periods  of  its  history.  We  have  seen 
the  melancholy  state  to  which  the  convent  was  reduced 
during  the  Wai*  of  Independence  ;  {ind  8ul)sequent  wars 
with  England,  which  always  fell  heavy  on  the  Borders, 
must  hiive  midered  necessar}"  more  than  one  refittmg  of 
its  buildings.  But  those  church  widls  of  massy  stone 
were  not  easily  oblitemtcd.  The  solidity  of  their  struc 
ture  was  proved  when  the  English  forc*es  under  the  Eiirl 
of  Hertfoixl  made  that  ferocious  foniy,  in  which  the 
C^hurcli  was  no  more  siicred  than  the  corn  and  cottage  of 
the  unarmed  peasant.  The  leadei-s  of  tlie  expedition 
describe  it  themselves,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  King 
of  England From  the  Campe  at  Kelso,  the  11th  of 
September  1545,  at  night."' 

"  Please  it  youre  Royall  Majestic  to  imderstand^that 
uppon  Wensdaye  at  two  of  tlie  clock  at  after  none,  I 
thErU  of  Hertford,  with  youre  Highnes  iiimye,  did  any^vc? 
•  here  afore  Kelso ;  and  ymediatly  uppon  our  anyvall  a 
ceiten  nombre  of  Spanyardes,  without  myn  appoyntment, 
gave  of  their  owne  courage  an  assault  with  their  harque 
buces  to  the  Abbey ;  but  when  I  perceyved  the  same  to 
be  to  lyt<3ll  purpose  for  the  wynning  of  yt,  1  caused  them 
to  retyere,  and  thought  best  to  somon  the  hous,  whiche 
I  did  furthwithe ;  and  such  as  were  within  the  siuno, 
being  in  nombre  about  an  hundred  pei'sons,  Scottishemen 
(whereof  twelve  of  them  were  monkes),  pei-swaded  with 
their  own  follye  and  \vilfulne«  to  kepe  yt,  whiche  no  man 
of  any  consideration  of  tho  daungier  they  wore  yn,  tho 

'  Slate  PaiKfi-s.  v. 
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thing  not  being  tenable,  wolde  have  dun,  did  refuse  to 
rendre  and  delyver  it.  Wheruppon  I  caused  the  same 
to  be  approched  out  of  hande  with  ordnaunce,  and  within 
an  hower  or  lytell  more  made  a  grett  breche ;  and  the 
Spanyardes,  whiche  had  byn  at  yt  before,  de8yr3mg  the 
assaulte,  which  I  graunted  theym,  did  enter  the  churche 
at  the  breche,  and  haundeled  yt  so  sharpely,  that  the 
Scottes  were  by  and  by  dryven  into  the  steple,  whiche  was 
of  good  strenght,  and  the  waye  to  theym  so  narrowe  and 
dangerous,  that  the  night  being  at  hand,  althoughe  they 
had  wonne  the  churche,  and  all  the  house  in  efl'ect  saving 
that  steple,  yet  they  were  forced,  by  reason  of  the  night, 
to  leave  the  assaulte  till  the  next  morning,  Betting  a 
goode  watche  all  nighte  aboute  the  house ;  whiche  was 
not  so  well  kept  but  that  a  dosen  of  the  Scottes,  in  the 
darke  of  the  night,  escaped  out  of  the  house  by  ropes, 
out  at  back  wyndowes  and  comers,  with  no  l)rtell  daun 
gier  of  their  lyves.  When  the  daye  came,  and  the  steple 
eftsones  assaulted,  yt  was  ymediatly  wonne,  and  as  many 
Scottes  sla3me  as  were  within  ;  and  som  also  that  fledde 
in  the  night  were  taken  abrode.  Of  the  Spanyardes  were 
loste  not  past  three  or  4,  whiche  were  kylled  with  the 
Scottes  hacbutiers,  at  the  firet  assaulte  given  afore  the 
breche  was  made,  and  one  or  two  Englishe  men  hurte, 
whereof  Henry  Isam,  servaunt  to  me  Sir  Henry  Knynet, 
was  one. 

"Yesterdaye  all  daye,  intending  to  i)rocede  to  the 
makyng  of  a  fortresse  of  the  said  Abbey  (as  I  the  saide 
Elrle  have  before  advertysoxl  that  I  wolde,  yf  up]>on  the 
viowe  of  the  place  the  same  wi^ro  fesibhi),  we  <levised 
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theruppon  with  the  Italion  fortifier  that  ys  here,  ^Vrcham, 
and  the  master  mason  of  Ben\'ik ;  and  when  we  had 
spente  all  the  day  theraboutes,  we  found  the  thing  so 
difficulte,  that,  in  our  pore  opynyons,  yt  seemeth  impos- 
sible to  be  done  within  the  tyme  that  we  can  tarrye  about 
ytt,  for  the  causes  folowyng 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  not  fortifying  Kelso, 
are  the  following  : — "  We  fynde  there,  so  great  and  super- 
fluous buildinges  of  stone,  of  gret  height  and  circuit, 
aswell  about  the  churche  as  the  lodginges,  whiche,  to 
make  any  convenyent  fortresse  there,  must  of  force  be 
down  and  avoyded,  that  the  taking  downe  and  advoyd 
ing  therof  only,  woll  axe  at  the  leest^  two  moneths ; 
and  yf  the  same  shuld  be  taken  downe  and  not  advoyded, 
the  heapes  of  stone,  besides  the  confusion  of  the  matier, 
shuld  remaine  an  enemye  to  the  fortresse  ;  and  to  make 
the  fortresse  so  large  as  shuld  conteyne  all  those  super- 
fluous buildinges,  shuld  be  suche  a  confused  and  longe 
worke  as  can  not  be  perfected  in  a  great  tyme.  .  .  . 
Also  by  reason  that  the  water  of  Twede  ryseth  many 
t3anes  sodenly,  we  cannot  have  [victueUesJ  brought  imto 
us  when  we  wolde ;  wherof  we  liad  a  good  experyens 
on  the  day  of  our  marching  hither  ;  for  when  the  vaunt 
garde  and  the  moste  parte  of  the  batteU  was  passed  over 
Twede,  the  water  rose  so  sodenly,  that  the  rereward  could 
not  passe,  and  drowned  some  of  their  carriages ;  by 
meane  wherof  the  rereward  was  fayne  to  marche  on 
th'other  syde  of  the  ryver,  till  they  came  agaynst  our 
campe  on  this  side,  and  so  to  encampe  theym  silfes  as 
strongly  as  they  coulde  agaynst  us,  the  ryver  being  bo 
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iweeiic  us :  and  tho  aeit  moniyiig,  liio  ^^\lor  U'iug  i^llo^u 
they  came  oTor  to  us.  This  o^jhtvojis  wi^  Iwd  of  tluR 
ryver :  ami  yet  the  wether  iis  fayn^  hs  )h^UK\ 
lind  no  likelyhod,  uor  no  man  wolde  luive  tJiought  tluit 
yt  coulde  have  ryaen  so  soilenh\  .  .  .  On  th  other  aide 
of  the  water,  even  hard  by,  y^  a  gret  hill  called  Miixw^'JI 
hughe,  whiche  may  l)eate  the  houae«  mid  ys  an  exceding 
great  enemye  to  the  same.  And  I>e8ide8  all  this,  the 
soyle  hereaboutes  is  suche,  and  8i>  stuidye  lUiil  hr}^ttiJl 
earthe,  that  we  can  find  no  turfo  miy  tiling  nt>ti»  hiuul  ti> 
buylde  withail ;  and  the  gromul  aihout  tin*  houne  yH 
suche  a  hard  gravell,  that  without  a  l  ounteriuun*  of  Htout^ 
yt  woU  not  serve  to  maki*  the*  (litch(»H,  whiche  woU  axo 
a  long  tyme." 

After  weighing  all  which,  tlu^  Knglinh  huidci'H  conic 
to  the  resolution  "  U)  nwc  and  drfacc  ihc  hoUHc  of  KcIho, 
so  as  th  eneniyc  shal  have  lytrll  cnininoditic  of  the  Hamc, 
and  to  remain  cncani])cd  hen*  lor  liv(*  or  hIx  day(*H,  and 
in  the  meanc  season  to  lUtyiiHU*.  and  bnrn<*  all  the  (*.onntry 
herealK)Uts  as  farr  as  wc  niayi*  with  oin*  horHcnu'n.  A« 
to  morrowe  we  int(;nd  Ut  H4*nd  a  (jfood  liandc  of  liorHcincn 
to  Melross<3  and  l>ryburghc  to  burnn  the  Hainc,  and  all 
the  comes  and  villages  in  tlM^ir  wayi*,  and  ho  daylic  Ui 
do  some  exployt^^s  here  in  tin?  McrHli<%  and  at  th'cnd  of 
the  said  5  or  6  dayes  U)  rcniov<^  our  cani|M',  and  Uf 
marche  U)  Jerlworthe,  to  bunie  i\w  Hntut%  and  iU\m  Uf 
marche  thorough  a  gre^it  j^art  of  Tyvydalr,  N>  ov^Tthrowe, 
their  piles  and  stone  and  to  ihfir  r^frtum 

and  villages '    a  pi^js  n^ilution,  m^mt  faithfully  fMlfill^'^l, 

It  is  not  wond^-rful  that       liftje  n'niains  /rf  th** 
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Abbey  of  Kelso.  The  stoim  of  the  Reformation  vented 
itself  on  the  remaining  images  of  saints,  and  relics  of  tlie 
old  religion  ;  but  found  little  of  the  fabric  entire.  The 
"great  and  superfluous  buildings  of  stone,"  wliich  im- 
peded the  English  engineers  in  their  plans  of  fortification, 
after  being  "  razed  and  defaced"  by  them,  have  disap- 
peared under  the  gradual  but  perseveiing  uiroads  of  the 
neighbours ;  and  the  cloisters  and  conventual  buildings 
of  the  convent  and  its  lordly  abbot,  have  passed  by  a 
common  transmigration  into  the  dwellings  of  their  for- 
mer dependants,  the  burghers  of  the  Abbot  s  buigh  of 
Kelso.  The  Abbey  church,  breached  and  shattered  by 
the  English  "  ordnaunce,"  seems  never  to  have  been  re- 
paired. After  the  Reformation,  an  unsightly  fabric  was 
fitted  up  witliin  its  walls,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  parish  church  and  a  jail,  which  has  now  for  some  time 
been  removed  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  present 
suffers  only  under  the  gradual  decay  of  age,  and  the 
encroachment  of  some  villager,  whose  sturdy  Presbyte- 
rian heart  feels  no  compunctious  visitings  while  he  stalls 
his  cow  on  the  consecrated  ground  where  dtars  stood  of 
old,  and  where  warriora  and  princes  chose  their  place 
of  rest. 

Reposing  on  the  sunny  bank  of  its  own  beautiful 
river,  the  modem  town  of  Kelso  looks  a  fitting  rural 
capital  for  "  pleasant  Teviotdale."  It  has  little  the  air 
of  an  old  monastic  burgh,  and  still  less  calls  up  any  re 
<5ollection  of  the  heaps  of  iTiins  that  imjjeded  the  plans 
of  the  English  enginoei-s.  There  is  not  much  knowledge 
or  tradition  of  its  former  state,  and  but  few  memorials 
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of  its  old  inhabitants.  Lately,  a  worthy  burgher  who 
had  dug  up  in  his  garden  under  the  Abbey  waUs  what 
seemed  to  him  a  rare  coin  of  a  Scotch  king,  was  scarcely 
well  pleased  to  learn  that  it  was  a  leaden  bulla  of  Pope 
Alexander  iii.,  bronzed  with  the  oxidizing  of  seven 
centuries. 

In  the  midst  of  the  modem  town,  the  Abbey  Church 
stands  alone,  like  some  antique  Titan  predominating 
over  the  dwarfs  of  a  later  world.  Its  iiiins  exhibit  the 
progression  of  architecture  that  took  place  over  Scotland 
and  England,  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  What  remains  of  the 
choir  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  plain  Norman  style, 
not  of  the  earliest  character,  but  such  as  prevailed  in 
England  before  1150,  and  in  Scotland  perhaps  a  little 
later. 

The  western  front  is  later  Norman,  probably  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  ;  imd  the  great  western 
doorway,  of  which  but  a  fragment  remains,  must  have* 
l)een  a  fine  specimen  of  the  period  which  produced  th<» 
richest  architecture  of  the  circular  arch. 

Of  the  same  period  nearly,  is  the  arcade  of  inter 
secting  arches,  a  form  more  common  in  the  churches  of 
Normandy  than  in  those  of  Britain  ;  and  lastly,  the  tower 
springs  from  arches  of  a  transition  charact^jr,  marking 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  c(,*ntury,  when  the  Nor- 
man style  was  passing  into  that  whi(*h  is  now  almost 
authoritatively  stamiKHl  with  the  ai)pellatioii  of  Etirly 
English. 
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INCH AFFRAY. 

The  beiiutiful  valley  of  Stratheam  has  some  pcculitu* 
points  of  interest  for  the  Scotch  historian  and  antiquaiy. 
It  contains,  in  the  forts  scattered  over  its  lower  district, 
and  in  the  remarkable  "  round  tower"  of  Abemethy, 
among  the  oldest  vestiges  of  civil  dominion  and  of  eccle 
siastical  antiquities  that  remain  to  us.  The  earldom 
ascends  to  a  high  and  romantic  antiquity,  and  it  was  our 
only  county  palatine.  Its  great  Earls,  of  the  ancient 
Scotch  blood,  held  their  own,  amid  the  innovations  of 
David  I.,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Celtic  party,  and  sup- 
ported their  native  customs  against  the  new  fangledness 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  chivalry.*  The  older  chroni 
clers  mention  them  with  much  of  the  respect  paid  to 
royalty. 

Malis  was  the  Count  of  that  time,  perhaps  the  fii-st 
of  the  race  who  accepted  the  new  southern  title  of 
honour.  He  was  not  a  man  of  parchments  ;  or  at  least 
we  have  no  charters  granted  to  him  or  by  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  six  Earls  who  attested  or  consented  to 
the  re-erection  of  the  Abl)cy  of  Scr)ne,  by  King  Alex- 
ander L,  about  the  year  1114  ;  and  he  witnessed  another 
grant  to  the  same  monastery  f  one  to  the  cathedral  of 
Glasgow,^  and  several  charters  of  David  i.  to  Dmifemi- 
line.  We  know  him  again  only  in  the  lively  sketch  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  by  Abbot  Ailred  (a.d.  1138). 

>  AUred  (U  Beilo  SUtn^Ianli,  etc.  »  Jieffi»t.  Olasij.  p.  9.    The  charter 

*  TAber  ih.  Scon ,  N.  1,  3.    The  set'onil      waR  prantod  in  11.36. 
rhaiier  is  between  1122  and  1124. 
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He  wore  no  armour,  but  went  to  battle  in  his  country 
fashion.  He  blamed  the  king  for  trusting  so  much  to 
the  Frenchmen — "  Not  one  of  them,  with  all  his  arms, 
shall  be  more  forward  in  battle  this  day  than  I  shall 
and  his  taunts  had  nearly  led  to  a  quarrel  with  Alan  de 
Percy,  a  Norman  knight,  a  follower  of  David ;  but  the 
king  interposed. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  next  Earl,  Ferteth  or  Fer- 
quhard.  In  1160,  he  headed  a  conspiracy  of  native 
Scots,  irritated  at  King  Malcolm  s  English  counsels. 
"  We  will  not,"  said  they,  "  have  Henry  to  rule  over  us." 
They  assaulted  the  tower  in  which  the  king  had  sought 
refuge,  and  though  repulsed,  were  too  powerful  and 
dangerous  to  be  brought  to  pimishment/  Earl  Fertetli 
witnessed  a  charter  of  King  Malcolm  about  the  year 
1155.*  He  is  mentioned  as  dive  in  a  charter  to  the 
Abbey  of  Scone,  in  1164,'  and  he  died  in  1171.* 

With  Earl  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Ferteth,  we  become 
})etter  acquainted.  He  adopted  the  Norman  fashions ; 
took  chartei-s  for  his  lands ;  practised  the  usages  of 
knightly  heraldry ;  connected  himself  with  Norman  ♦ 
families  by  marriage,  and  rivalled  the  most  zealous  fol- 
lowers of  David  in  his  munificence  to  the  church. 

Fordun  tells  us  a  strange  legend, — that  Earl  Gilbert 
of  Stratheam  divided  his  earldom  in  three  equal  paints, 
one  for  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane ;  another  he  bestowed 
on  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  canons  of  Inch- 
afFray  ;  and  reserved  the  third  for  himself  and  his  heirs 

*  Fordwtf  VIII.  4  ;  HaiUs  ad  an.  *  Liber  (U  .Scow. 

'  lieyuit.  de  Ihuij'erm,  p.  24.  *  Chrtni.  Mailr. 
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in  his  earldom.^  Though  we  find  no  trace  of  such  ex- 
treme munificence,  it  is  certain  that  Earl  Gilbert  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  of  the  age  in  liberal  endowments 
to  the  church.  The  family  of  Stratheam  were  the  only 
Scotch  subjects  who  could  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
founded  a  bishopric  and  inheriting  its  patronage,  unless 
we  except  the  great  lords  of  Galloway,  who  appear  to 
have  renewed  the  foundation  of  the  venerable  see  of 
St.  Ninian.^ 

Whether  we  adopt  Fordun's  authority,  and  hold  it  as 
certain  that  the  see  of  Dunblane  was  founded  by  Earl 
Gilbert,  who  succeeded  in  1171  and  died  in  1223,  or 
ascribe  its  erection  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  it  might 
be  an  inquiry  of  some  interest  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
from  what  dioceses  the  territory  assigned  to  the  new  see 
was  disjoined.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  old  bishopric 
of  Cumbria  extended  at  any  time  farther  to  the  north- 
ward than  the  limits  of  the  later  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
which  appear  on  all  sides  to  have  been  marked  out  by 
the  ancient  l)oundaries  of  the  British  people  of  Strath- 
clyde  and  Reged.  The  see  of  St.  Andrews  may  pro- 
bably have  contributed  a  portion  of  its  south-western 
territory  to  the  new  bishopric,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  great  bulk  of  its  jurisdiction  was  derived  from  the 
diocese  of  Dunkeld.^ 

*  Scotichronicon,  vin.  Ixxiii.  timations  of  the  Irish  annalists  may  be 

•  It  was  probably  on  this  ground  they  trusted)  possessing  at  one  time  some  sort 
claimed  the  right  of  nominating  the  of  primatial  or  metrojwlitan  dignity- 
Bishops  of  Whitheme. — Chron.  Latter-  even  in  times  comparatively  modem  ex- 
costf  69,  62.  tended  its  authority  over  a  vast  extent 

■  The  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  ascending  of  country.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
to  an  antiquity  perhaps  equal  with  that  thirteenth  century,  the  whole  diocese  of 
of  St.  Andrews— and  (if  the  obscure  in-      Lismore,  or  Argyle,  was  included  within 
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Very  early  in  the  reign  of  William  (1178-80),  Earl 
Gilbert  had  a  chai-ter  of  Kinbethach,  to  be  held  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  as  freely  as  he 
held  his  earldom  of  Stratheam.^  Among  the  witnesses 
to  that  charter  is  a  person  styled  Gillecolm  Marescald. 
A  few  years  later  (before  1189)  the  king  granted  to 
Earl  Gilbert,  Maddymin  (Madderty),  with  all  its  perti- 


its  howndH.—iSeoiichron.  vi.  xl.  xli. — 
fn  illo  tempore  tola  Ergadia  epiacopo 
DunkeldenH  parebat  et  efua  jurisdictioni 
sicul  ab  antique  avhjacebat.— Extract,  e 
var.  Chroji,  Scotie,  p.  80.)  And  to  a 
iiiucli  later  period  the  Abbots  of  lona 
acknowledged  the  Bisliops  of  Dunkeld 
as  their  proper  diocesans.  Abbot  Myln, 
with  the  records  of  the  cathedral  still 
entire,  writes  that  in  the  episcopate  of 
William  St.  Clair,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld 
during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  Finlay 
elected  AbV>ot  of  Y,  received  episcopal 
confirmation  from  him  as  his  ordinar)*, 
at  his  palace  of  Tybermuir. —  Vit.  Episc. 
Dunk.  p.  13.  Tlie  continnator  of  For- 
dun  relates  that  in  the  year  1431,  the 
Abbot  of  Icolmkil  did  obeisance  {fecit 
obedientiam)  to  Robert  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld. 

We  may  account  for  this  seeming  ano- 
maly, which  placed  one  of  the  Western 
Isles  within  a  diocese  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  so  great  a  distance,  and  by 
so  many  natural  barriers  of  sea  and  land, 
by  sup]^>osing  that  when  the  Bishops  of 
Dunkeld  ceded  the  western  portion  of 
their  territorj'  to  the  new  episcopate  of 
Argyle,  they  reserved  lona  to  tlieir  own 
jurisdiction,  either  on  account  of  the 
dignity  which  attached  to  an  island 
illustrious  by  so  many  associations,  or 
by  reason  of  the  especial  reverence  in 
which  the  memory  of  St.  Coluniba  was 
had  at  Dunkeld,  where  it  has  been  sup- 
loosed  that  his  bones  found  a  resting- 
place,  and  of  whose  cathedral  church  he 
was  the  patron  saint.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  lona  was  at  any  time  of  old 
included  within  the  Norwegian  see  of 


the  Isles,  which  (perhaps  even  until  the 
fifteenth  century)  was  considered  no 
suffragan  of  the  Scotch  church,  but  owed 
its  allegiance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be 
within  his  province.  In  like  manner 
the  see  of  Galloway,  long  after  the  sub- 
jection of  the  province  in  civil  tilings  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland,  was  accounted 
to  belong,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the 
province  of  York,  from  whose  metro- 
politan the  Bishops  of  Whitheme  re- 
ceived consecration,  even  after  they  were 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  in  the  fourteenth 
centurj*. 

In  the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Imiocentni. 
(a.d.  1108-1214),  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scotch  church,  only  nine 
bishoprics  were  enumerated  as  within 
its  limits — St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
keld, Dunblane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness.— 
Olasg.  p.  77.  Lismore,  or  Argyle,  had 
not  yet  been  separated  from  Dunkeld. 
Galloway  was  then  acknowIedge<l  to  be 
sufiragan  of  York ;  and  Orkney  and  the 
Isles  were,  until  long  afterwards,  in  the 
obedience  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Dron- 
theim. 

Some  apology  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired for  introducing  this  notice  of  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  a  few  of  our  ancient 
bishoprics  in  this  place.  The  subject  is 
not  without  interest,  and  the  chartu- 
laries  still  remaining  to  be  published 
may  not  aflford  any  opening  more  appro- 
priate. 

'  In  the  Athol  charter-chest. 
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uente,  and  ydth  all  feudal  privileges  and  juiisdietions,  to 
be  held  for  half  a  knight's  service-  but  under  a  remark 
able  condition —  "  that  no  part  of  the  land  should  ever  be 
sold  to  Gillecolm  Marescall,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  one  of 
his  race,  seeing  the  said  Gillecolni  forfeitc»d  that  liuid  for 
felony  done  against  the  long,  in  that  he  rendered  up 
the  kings  castle  of  Heryn  feloniously,  and  afterwards 
wickedly  and  traitorously  went  over  to  his  mortal 
enemies,  and  stood  with  them  against  the  king,  to  do 
him  hurt  to  his  i)ower."  Who  this  traitor  w\a8,  who  had 
betrayed  the  king  s  castle  of  Earn,  and  joined  the  rebels, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain.  Yet  the  time  suits 
remarkably  with  the  adventures  of  that  "  Gillecobnus 
archityrannns  et  latronuvi  primeps^*  who  kept  all  Lo- 
thian in  fear,  slew  certain  nobles,  and  spoiled  their  lands, 
and  was  at  lengtli  defeated  imd  shiin  by  Rolland  of 
Gall(^way,  acting  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  on  the  30  th  of 
September  1185.  The  story  is  told  by  John  of  Fordim.* 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  name  of  Gille- 
colm (servant  of  CoIuml)a)  was  very  common. 

Earl  Gilbert  must  have  l>een  early  manied  to  his 
first  wife,  Matildis,  the  daughter  of  William  de  Aubegni. 
Some  time  before  the  year  1198,  he  grant<?d  a  charter 

*  Lib.  c.  xxxix.  The  cnnditioTiH  lowed  to  coiyecturc  that  the  third  genera- 
quoted  above  seem  to  iiiii)ly  that  Gille-  tion  of  the  Hei>t  is  recognised  in  tw<) 
colm's  lijieage  waa  of  aomc  note.  A  Scotch  piratea,  ''William  of  Mariscal" 
charter  of  David  i.,  of  the  year  1136,  is  and  "  Robert  of  Mariscal,"  who  about 
witneaaed  by  Malodeni  Mareacalf  by  the  year  1237  plundered  the  English 
Earl  Mai  is  of  Stratheam,  and  many  traders  iKjtween  Bristol  and  the  Irish 
othen.—Rfi(/ist.  (Jlasg.  p.  9.  This  rmty  porta  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and  for 
have  been  the  father  of  the  traitor  Gille-  whose  apprehension  the  English  king 
colm;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  ordereil  two  galleys  and  a  ship  to  be 
aflix  of  Marescal  as  being  a  hereditar>'  eiiuipped  by  the  port  of  Sandwich,  an<l 
and  steady  surname.  For  those  who  are  the  other  porta  on  the  Sussex  coast.— 
curious  iu  such  iu<|uirii*s  it  may  l)e  al-  JUuMr.  (\f  Sc.  Hist.  pp.  29,  30. 
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upon  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Matilda  with  Mal- 
cobn,  son  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Fife,  of  the  lands  of  Glen- 
dovan  and  Camibo,  Aldi  and  Fossedwege  (Fossoway),  to 
which  charter,  Gilchrist  their  eldest  son  was  a  witness. 
Gilchrist  died  in  1198. 

Before  that  time,  the  Earl  had  foimded  the  house  of 
Inchafiray  ;^  but  then,  the  parents  having  chosen  it  as 
the  place  of  burial  of  their  son,  they  recorded  their  sor- 
row in  an  extended  foundation,  and  more  liberal  endow- 
ment of  their  monastery.  The  convent  was  to  be  of 
Augustinian  canons  regular,  of  whom  a  certain  Malis  the 
Hermit,  in  whose  piety  and  discretion  the  founders  had 
all  confidence,  was  to  be  the  head,  and  to  have  the  selec- 
tion. The  Earl  and  Countess  declared  their  affection  for 
the  place — "  so  much  do  we  love  it,  that  we  have  chosen 
a  place  of  sepulture  in  it  for  us  and  our  successors,  and 
have  already  buried  there  our  eldest  bom."  It  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  was,  by  its  great  charter  (of  1200)  endowed 
with  the  churches  of  St.  Kattanus  of  Abbyruthven,  of  St. 
Ethimanus  of  Madderty  (the  parish  formed  out  of  the 
Earl's  new  manor  of  Madderty,  forfeited  by  Gillecolm), 
of  St.  Patrick  of  Strogeth,  of  St.  Mechesseok  of  Och- 
terardouer,  of  St.  Beanus  of  Kynkell ;  with  the  tithe  of 
the  Eai'l's  kain  and  rents  of  wheat,  meal,  malt,  cheese, 
and  all  provisions  used  throughout  the  year  in  his  court ; 
with  tithe  of  all  fish  brought  into  his  kitchen,  and  of  the 


»  The  charter  confers  on  the  canonn 
all  the  escheats  and  fines  of  the  men  of 
their  territory  (given  them  by  the  Earl) 
though  convicted  in  the  EarVs  court.  It 


is  witnessed  by  the  Countess  Matilda 
and  their  six  sons,  the  Ust-named  being 
GilchnHt,  who  died  in  1198. 
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produce  of  his  hunting ;  and  the  tithe  of  all  the  profits 
of  his  courts  of  justice,  and  all  offerings.  The  convent 
had  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  Peffer,  and  of  fishing  and 
birding  over  all  the  Earl's  lands,  waters,  and  lakes.  They 
might  take  timber,  for  building  and  all  other  uses,  from 
his  woods,  and  have  their  pannage,  or  mast  feeding  for 
pigs,  as  well  as  bark  and  firewood,  in  whatever  places, 
and  as  much  as  they  chose.  Some  years  later.  Earl  Gil- 
bert granted  to  the  canons,  now  seated  at  Inchaffray,  the 
church  of  St.  Beanus  of  Foulis,  with  the  "  dower"  land  of 
the  church,  and  the  conmion  pasturage  of  the  parish ; 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Gask,  with  the 
same  privileges.  The  charter  conveying  the  latter  grant 
has  still  appended  to  it  a  fragment  of  the  granter  s 
knightly  seal,  with  a  counter-seal  of  arms,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  known  cognisance  of  the  family  sub- 
sequently. By  his  Countess,  Matildis  de  Aubigny,  Earl 
Gilbert  appears  to  have  had  at  least  seven  sons,  Gilchrist^ 
William,  Ferthet,  Robert,  Fergus,  Malis,  and  Gilbert. 
The  marriage  of  their  daughter  Matilda  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Another,  Cecilia,  married  Walter,  the  son  of 
Alan,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Gowrie,  and  had  for 
her  dower  the  land  of  Kulgasc.  In  his  old  age  the  Earl 
took  a  second  wife,  Ysenda,  the  daughter  of  a  knightly 
family  of  the  surname  of  Gasc.^ 

A  chronicle,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
diocese,  or  to  be  in  some  other  way  peculiarly  connected 
with  Dunblane,  records  Earl  Gilbert's  death — "  Gilbertus 

1  The  original  of  that  charter  in  still  preserved  at  Abercaimey.  It  must  have 
been  granted  altout  the  year  1220. 
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fundator  canoniconim  Insule  Missaxuiu  et  episcopatus 
Dunblanensis  obiit  Anno  Domini  1223."* 

Earl  Gilbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who 
was  also  the  good  patron  of  the  canons  of  Inchaffiray. 
One  of  his  charters,  indeed,  savours  of  some  estrangement 
and  reconciliation.  Earl  Robert,  in  the  church  of  Stro- 
geth,  in  presence  of  Abraham,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  Gil- 
bert the  Archdeacon,  and  other  notable  witnesses,  binds 
himself  towards  Innocent  the  Abbot,  that  he  will  never 
in  all  his  life  vex  the  said  abbot  or  his  convent  unjustly; 
nay,  will  love  and  everywhere  honour  them,  as  his  most 
special  friends,  and  will  add  to  the  possessions  of  their 
house,  whatever  he  may,  by  the  counsel  of  his  friends. 
In  particular,  he  confirms  to  them  the  churches  of  Gask 
and  Strogeth. 

The  family  of  Stratheam,  and  its  possessions,  have 
been  so  mixed  up  with  the  romantic  events  of  Scotch 
history,  that  they  have  been  naturally  subjected  to  some 
exaggeration.  The  ancient  earldom  has  been  described  as 
including  "  the  haill  lands  lying  betwixt  Croce  Macdufi*  at 
Newburgh,  and  the  west  end  of  Balquhidder,  in  length ; 
the  Oichell  hills  and  the  hills  called  Montes  Grampii,  in 
breadtL"*  The  Register  of  Inchaffray,  and  the  charters 
which  accompany  it,  show  that  there  were  many  inde- 
pendent lords  within  that  district  from  the  earliest  period 
of  record,  and  almost  as  early  as  the  earldom  can  have 
been  held,  at  least  by  that  title.  We  even  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  royal  castle  of  "  Earn,*'  that  strength 
betrayed  by  the  traitor  Gillecolme  ;  and  it  may  exercise 

»  Exiracta  e  Cronieis  Seotie,  92.  •  ScoUtarvet. 
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the  research  of  the  local  antiquar}-  to  fix  ite  site.  But 
with  due  deduction  from  the  magnilofiuent  descriptions 
of  our  old  writers,  the  possessions  of  the  family  were 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  very  high  place  among  the  great 
earls  of  Scotland.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  hoped  that 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  that  involve  the  latter  de- 
scents of  the  ancient  family  should  be  entirely  removed, 
but  the  documents  now  collected  may  be  of  some  service 
in  such  an  investigation.*  They  cannot  fail  also  to  throw 
light  upon  the  descent  of  land  in  the  district  of  the  an- 
cient earldom,  and  the  rise  of  the  present  possessors  of 
the  soil,  many  of  whom  owe  their  establishment  there  to 
their  connexion  with  the  ancient  family.  As  the  docu- 
ments have  been  cliiefly  drawn  from  the  charter-chests  of 
Abercaimoy  and  Athole,  they  naturally  biing  most  into 
light  the  ancestors  of  those  two  branches  of  the  ancient 
stock  of  De  Moravia,  the  former  of  whom  obtained  the 
lands  of  Abercaimey  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Malis,  Earl  of  Stratheam ;  the  latter  acquired  TuUibar- 
dine  through  their  intermarriage  with  the  family  who 
appear  to  have  been  hereditary  seneschals  of  the  earl- 
dom. 


1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  the 
reader  against  giving  full  confidence  to 
the  curious  certificate  of  jiedigree  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
Orkney  for  the  information  of  the  King 
of  Norway.  It  conies  to  us  in  a  ques- 
tionable shape,  through  the  copy  of  a 
remarkably  ignorant  clerk,  evidently  un- 
acquainted with  the  writing  and  phrase- 
ology of  old  deeds.  It  is  consequently 
full  of  errors,  and  the  date  is  plainly  er- 
roneous. But,  besides,  the  nature  of  the 
doi-ument  itnolf  is  peculiarly  open  to  mis- 


take and  mis-statement.  It  approaches 
too  near  to  those  birth-brieves  so  com- 
mon at  a  later  period  in  Scotland,  which 
were  used  at  first  to  deceive  foreigners 
ignorant  of  Scotch  pedigrees,  and  have 
been  the  fertile  source  of  error  at  home, 
after  length  of  time  had  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  correct  their  mis-statements. 
Deceitful  as  such  documents  usually 
are,  they  occasionally  furnish  the  most 
valuable  information  of  events  near  their 
own  date,  and  which  there  could  l>e  no 
object  in  nns-statin^. 
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It  does  not  appear  when  the  Eark  of  Stratheam  first 
obtained  the  rank  of  Earls  Palatine.  The  style  is  not 
given,  in  any  of  the  documents  now  collected,  during  the 
time  of  the  old  family ;  though  the  dependent  bishop,  and 
the  officer  bearing  the  title  of  "  the  Earl's  Chancellor,'' 
certainly  argue  somewhat  like  palatinate  privileges.* 
After  the  ancient  line  had  failed  in  the  direct  male  de- 
scent, and  when  Maurice  de  Moray,  created  Earl  by 
David  II.,  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Durham  in  1346, 
leaving  no  issue.  King  David  bestowed  the  great  earldom 
upon  his  nephew  Kobert,  the  High  Steward,  afterwards 
King  Robert  IL  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  (in  1370), 
Robert  n.  granted  the  earldom  of  Stratheam  to  his  son 
David  (his  eldest  son  by  his  second  queen,  Eufam  of 
Ross),  and  in  his  favour,  if  not  sooner,  it  was  erected  into 
a  palatinate ;  for  five  years  later  we  find  David,  styled 
Earl  Palatine  of  Stratheam,  taking  part,  along  with  the 
queen  his  mother,  in  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
queen's  sister,  Jonet  de  Monymuske,  and  Alexander  de 
Moravia  of  Dramsergarth ;  while  Walter  de  Moravia, 
his  brother,  is  to  have  to  wife  (if  he  choose)  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  said  Lady  Jonet  de  Monymuske.* 

One  at  least  of  the  marriages  thus  contracted  took 
place,  and  was  not  fortunate.  Only  three  years  afterwards. 


1  Master  Richard  de  Strevyllyn  is 
styled  the  Earl's  Chancellor  in  1266. 
We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient great  regalities,  and  perhaps  the 
great  earldoms,  had  chancellors.  Char- 
ters of  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Mo- 
niy,  are  attested  by  his  chancellor  and 
chamberlain  of  his  regality  of  Moray. 
Patrick  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March  and 
Moray,  addresses  a  precept  to  his  chah- 


cellor  in  his  earldom  of  Moray  (a.D. 
1367),  and  a  charter  of  John  de  Dnnbar, 
Earl  of  Moray,  is  witnessed  by  W.  de 
Cheshelme,  thesaurar  of  the  diocese,  the 
earl's  chancellor.  —  Notes  of  Original 
Charters, 

«  Indenture  1375.  It  was  long  ago 
published  by  Anderson  in  the  LHplo- 
mata. 
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we  meet  the  record  of  a  very  curious  compact  On 
the  20th  of  April  1378,  in  the  parish  church  of  Perth,  it 
was  covenanted  that  Hugh  de  Ross,  lord  of  Balyndolch, 
shall  make  to  be  brought  within  the  diocese  of  Dunblane 
the  Lady  Johanna  (or  Jonet),  the  wife  of  Alexander  de 
Moravia^  at  the  next  coming  feast  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, for  which  he  is  to  have  seven  marks  beforehand,  and 
seven  more  when  he  intimates  that  he  has  performed  his 
engagement ;  and  the  divorce  being  completed,  he  is  to 
receive  a  similar  sum ;  and  the  said  Hugh  promises  to 
give  his  advice  and  assistance  to  the  said  divorce/ 

The  next  of  the  documents  collected  and  published 
with  the  Abbey  Register  furnishes  the  best  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  law  of  Clan  MacduflF  which  has 
yet  been  discovered.  It  appears  that  Sir  Alexander  de 
Moravia  was  accused  of  the  slaughter  of  William  de  Spal- 
dyne,  and  indicted  for  the  crime  in  the  court  of  the  High 
Justiciar,  held  by  his  deputies.  Sir  John  and  Morice  de 
Drummond,  at  Foulis.  On  the  7th  day  of  December 
1391,  he  appeared  with  his  forespeakers,  protested  that 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  once  before  called  in  judgment 
for  that  slaughter,  and  re-pledged  to  the  law  of  Clan 
Macduff  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
plead  before  any  other  judge  to  that  charge  until  the 
said  law  of  Clan  Macduff  should  have  had  its  privilege 
in  regard  to  liim  thus  re-pledged  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  and 
he  demanded  to  be  lawfully  discharged.  The  judges 
made  answer  that  they  would  not  discharge  him,  but 

»  The  woivl  in  the  original  is  deforcia.  bringinj;  of  the  lady  within  the  juris- 
mentum.     It  may  mean  the  forcible  diction. 
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would  respite  him,  until  the  Lord  of  Brechjm,  the  piin- 
cipal  justiciar,  should  take  order  in  the  matter.^ 

The  cathedral  of  St  Blane,  originally  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Earls  of  Stratheam,  continued  imder 
their  protection  imtil  the  earldom  had  merged  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  bishop  and  chapter  held  their  lands,  an- 
nual rents,  and  temporalities,  of  the  earls,  as  their  feudal 
superiors.  In  1442,  James  ii.,  in  Parliament,  declared 
the  earldom  fallen  to  the  Crown,  and  ordained  the 
bishopric  temporalities  henceforth  to  be  held  in  free 
barony  directly  of  the  sovereign.' 

It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  the  last  traces  of 
the  great  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Earls  Palatine  disap- 
peared. In  1483,  Humphrey  Murray  appeared  in  the 
accustomed  place  of  court  of  the  Seneschal  of  Stratheam, 
called  the  sta3rt  of  Creiflf,  and  withdrew  his  suit — levavtt 
sectam  suam  de  predicta  curia — which  was  transferred 
by  crown  charter  •  to  the  king's  sheriflF-court  of  Perth. 
On  the  16th  February  1505,  Parliament  ratified  "the 
creation  and  making  of  the  baronys  of  new  create  and 
maid  within  the  Kings  Earldom  of  Stratheme,  within 


*  Tlie  law  tradition  of  the  privilege  of 
Clan  Macduff  is  thus  given  by  Skene  : — 
"The  croce  of  Clan  Makduffe  dividis 
Stratherne  fra  Fife  abone  the  Newbuigh 
beside  Lundoris.  The  quhilk  had  pri- 
viledge  and  liberty  of  girth;  in  sik  sort 
that  when  ony  man-slayer,  being  within 
the  ninth  degree  of  kin  and  blnid  to 
Makduffe  sumtime  Earle  of  Fife,  came 
to  that  Croce  and  gave  nine  kye  and  ane 
colpindach,  he  was  free  of  the  slauchter 
committed  be  him."  He  further  tells 
us— "I  saw  ane  auld  evident  bearand 
that  Spens  of  Wurmestoun,  beand  of 
Makduffe's  kin,  injoyed  the  benefit  and 


immunity  of  this  law,  for  the  slauchter 
of  ane  called  Kynuynmonth." — De  Ver- 
bor.  Sign,  ad  Voe. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  privilege  of 
Clan  Macduff  having  saved  Hugh  de 
Arbuthnot  and  his  accomplices  from 
being  proceeded  against  for  the  slaughter 
of  John  de  Melvil  of  Qlenbervy  in  1421. 
{AnalecL  Scot.  ii.  30.)  A  veiy  curious 
ancient  notice  of  this  privilege  occurs  in 
one  of  the  fragments  of  laws  collected  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Act. 
Pari.  Scot.  382,  c.  26. 

«  Act.  Pari.  II.  68. 

*  Orig.  at  Abercainiey. 
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thir  thre  yens  last  bipast,  and  relaxit  the  said  baronyis 
and  landis  annexit  to  thaim,  fra  all  service  aueht  therof 
in  the  Stewart  Courts  of  the  Kings  Earldom  of  Stratheme, 
and  will  that  the  said  seruice  be  paid  in  the  Kings  sherijff 
court  of  Perth,  in  all  tymes  to  cum."* 

The  Abbey  of  Inchaflfray,  though  respectably  endowed, 
does  not  seem  to  have  ranked  among  the  greater  monas- 
teries of  Scotland.  The  abbots,  though  prelates  of  par- 
liament, occur  rarely  in  public  affairs,  or  in  the  transac- 
tions which  so  frequently  brought  together  churchmen  of 
various  religious  houses.  We  have  thus  only  a  very  few 
names  of  the  successive  abbots  preserved. 

Malis,  a  religious  hermit,  was  the  person  to  whom 
Earl  Gilbert  committed  the  selection  of  the  convent  at 
its  first  foundation  in  1200,  and  he  was  the  first  head  of 
the  house. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  convened  at 
Edinburgh  the  25th  of  December  1567,  Alexander,  called 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  commissioner,  was  accused,  "that 
he  had  not  visited  these  three  years  bygone  the  kirks 
within  his  charge  ;  that  he  had  left  off  the  visiting  and 
planting  of  kirks,  and  he  haunted  court  too  much,  and 
had  now  purchased  to  be  one  of  the  Session  and  Privy 
Council,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  office  of  a  pastor  or 
bishop  ;  that  he  had  resigned  Inchaffi^y  in  favour  of  a 
young  child,  and  set  diverse  lands  in  feu,  in  prejudice  of 
the  kirk."  The  Bishop  of  Galloway  "  granted  that  he 
offended  in  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge."  * 


>  Acl.  Pari.  II.  2(>7.  land,  112,  114.    For  the  deUils  of  the 

*  Booke  of  the  Cnirersal  Kirk  of  Scot-     active  life  of  this  trimming  prelate,  who 
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The  youth  in  whose  favour  he  had  resigned  the 
Abbacy  of  Inchaffray  was  James  Drummond  of  Inver- 
peffray,  the  second  son  of  David,  second  Lord  Drummond, 
who  was  commendator  of  Inchaffray  on  the  13th  of 
March  1556,  when  David  Lord  Drummond  acted  with 
him  as  his  coadjutor.  The  abbacy  of  Inchaflfray  was 
directed  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his  favour,  and  he 
was  created  Lord  Madertie  in  1609.  From  him  is 
descended  the  noble  family  of  Strathallan. 

In  1 238,  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  had  gone  in  person  to 
the  Papal  court,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Papal  commis- 
sion proceeds  partly  upon  his  information.  It  sets  forth 
that  the  see  had  been  vacant  for  above  ten  years,  during 
which  time  its  property  had  been  plundered,  so  that  no 
fit  person  could  be  induced  to  hold  the  office,  until  the 
Papal  commissioners  had  fixed  upon  the  then  Bishop,  in 
the  hope  that  through  him  the  church  might  breathe 
again  out  of  its  slough  of  misery  ;  that  the  new  bishop 
had  found  it  so  desolate  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head  in  the  cathedral  There  was  no  chapter ;  but  in 
the  unroofed  church,  a  certain  rustic  chaplain  performed 
divine  service  ;  while  the  bishop's  revenues  were  so  slen- 
der, they  scarce  afforded  fitting  maintenance  for  half  the 
year.  Upon  this  statement,  the  Pope  granted  commis- 
sion for  assigning  to  the  bishop,  the  fourth  of  the  tithes 
of  the  whole  parishes  of  the  diocese,  from  which  he  was 
to  reserve  a  fitting  sustenauce  for  himself  and  to  provide 

was  queen's  man  or  kingf  s  man  as  each  old  church  well  enough  to  transmit  them 

party  was  in  power ;  who  was  a  reformer  to  his  sons— see  the  careful  and  valuahle 

for  the  same  reason,  or  that  he  migh^  notes  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Wodrovfs  Biogr. 

legitimate  hif  children  and  marry  their  Coll.   475.     Maitland   Club  Edition, 

mother ;  but  loved  the  benefices  of  the  Bishop  Alexander  Gordon  died  in  1676i, 
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for  a  dean  and  canons  to  be  established  by  the  Papal 
commissioners.  Or  otherwise,  the  commissioners  were 
to  assign  the  fourth  of  the  tithes  to  the  bishop ;  to  trans- 
fer the  episcopal  see  to  the  monastery  of  canons  regular 
of  St.  John  (of  Inchaflfray) ;  and  to  constitute  the  canons 
the  electoral  chapter  of  the  diocese. 

It  is  certain  that  the  alternative  of  raising  the  con- 
vent of  Inchafl5:ay  into  the  chapter  of  the  diocese  did  not 
take  effect ;  and  the  cathedral  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  secular  chapter.  The  Papal  commission,  contrary 
to  its  avowed  purpose,  produced  an  abandonment  by  the 
bishop  of  all  right  of  pension  out  of  the  lands  or  churches 
of  the  Earl  of  Menteth,  and  a  permission  to  the  Earl  to 
found  a  house  of  Augustinian  canons  in  the  Isle  of  Inch- 
mahomok,  with  the  churches  of  Lany  and  of  the  isle 
itself  for  their  endowment.  The  church  of  Kippen  was 
assigned  by  the  Earl  to  form  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral, 
and  he  made  over  to  the  bishop  ail  right  to  the  church 
of  Callendar. 

Our  heralds  tell  us,  "the  old  Earls  of  Stratheam 
carried  for  arms  Or,  two  cheverons  guUs:'^  and  im- 
doubtedly  the  Earls  Malis  of  the  thirteenth  century  bore 
that  coat,  as  did  also  their  vassals  (perhaps  too  their 
kinsmen)  the  family  of  the  Seneschals  of  Stratheam, 
from  whom  the  house  of  TuUibardine  is  descended.  On 
a  seal  appended  to  a  charter  of  Malis  Earl  of  Stratheam 
the  double  cheveron  is  seen  both  on  the  shield  and  over 
all  the  housings  of  the  horse.  The  pretty  seal  of  Muriel, 
the  widow  of  Malis  seneschal  of  Stratheam,  gives  a 
shield  of  the  two  cheverons,  supported  by  a  man  s  arm, 
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on  whose  fist  a  falcon  is  perched.  It  is  represented  im- 
perfectly at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  Kegister  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Moray.  But  one  seal  is  preserved  of 
higher  antiquity,  and  of  much  interest  to  the  herald  and 
genealogist.  It  is  the  seal  of  Earl  Gilbert,  appended  to 
the  charter  of  Trinity  Gask,  in  the  charter-chest  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  which  gives  on  the  obverse  a  mounted 
knight  with  drawn  sword,  the  horse  galloping,  a  housing 
very  short  and  fitting  to  the  horse's  body,  ornamented 
with  points  below — no  coat  armour  or  bearing  on  the 
shield ;  the  circumscription  mostly  gone,  but  the  word 
COMITIS  stiU  legible.  On  the  reverse  is  a  small  counter- 
seal,  a  shield  of  arms, — eight  billets  (?)  4,  3,  and  1, — 
with  the  legend — 

SECRETVM  •  G  •  COMITIS  DE  STRADERNE. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  Church.  They  alone  of  our  existing  insti- 
tutions cany  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  clergy  were 
the  only  supporters  of  schools,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
great  diocese  was  the  patron  and  head,  as  well  as  the 
founder,  of  its  university.  The  annals  of  the  mother 
university — St.  Andrews — have  imfortunately  not  been 
collected,  or  made  accessible  to  the  student.  Of  the 
others,  the  records  have  been  printed  with  more  or  less 
of  fulness. 


GLASGOW. 

The  Univeraity  of  Glasgow  was  foimded  in  1450-51, 
forty  years  after  St.  Andrews,  and  about  the  same  length 
of  time  before  Aberdeen.  It  had  the  Papal  privilege  of 
a  Studium  Generale — ^the  then  technical  term  for  a  Uni- 
versity— and  a  foundation  by  the  Pope  after  the  model 
of  his  own  ancient  University  of  Bologna,^    The  customs 


1  Bologna  was  perhaps  rather  the  mea- 
sure of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  which  he  alone  could  grant— 
the  right  to  confer  degreeR,  etc.— than 


the  pattern  of  the  constitution  chosen 
by  Bishop  TumbuU,  who  could  have 
little  knowlege  of  the  Italian  University 
of  almost  fabulous  antiquity.    It  was 
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and  technical  phraseology  of  the  new  University,  how- 
ever, early  showed  an  imitation  of  the  institutions  of 
Louvain,  then  and  for  all  the  following  century,  the 
model  university  of  Northern  Europe,  and  perhaps  pecu- 
liarly admired  by  our  countrymen  at  that  period,  when 
it  had  so  recently  flourished  under  a  Scotch  Rector.^ 

The  Pope  willed  that  the  University  should  "flourish 
in  Theology,  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  in  Arts,  and  in  any 
other  lawful  Faculty  that  the  students  deserving  the 
distinction  should  be  presented  by  the  Doctor  or  Doctors, 
Master  or  Masters  of  their  respective  Faculties,  to  the 
Chancellor  (the  Bishop),  and  should  from  him,  after 
examination,  receive  the  license  to  teach,  the  Mastership, 
or  the  Doctor's  degree,  in  full  convocation  of  the  other 
Doctors  and  Masters  "  reading  "  there. 

The  first  statutes  divided  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity into  four  "  nations,"  here  also  following  Louvain, 
and  indeed  the  practice  of  all  the  continental  Universi- 
ties and  in  the  nations,  as  represented  by  their  Pro- 
curators, was  vested  the  right  of  electing  the  Rector. 


the  reputation  of  its  canonists  that  gave 
rise  to  the  old  motto,  Bmwnia  Doeet. 
The  "doctor"  who  defeated  the  Jew's 
demand  of  the  flesh  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  of  Bologna,  according  to  the 
original  rejwrt  of  the  case  by  Giovanni 
Fiorentino,  though  Shakspere  calls  him 
of  Rome,  taking  a  place  more  known  to 
his  audience.  The  Universities  of  Bo- 
logna, Cologne,  and  Paris,  are  all  cited 
as  models  in  the  ancient  statutes  of  Glas- 
gow. 

1  John  Lichton  was  made  Rector  of 
Louvain  in  1432. 

■  The  University  of  Paris  had  its  four 
nations,  one  of  wliich  of  old  was  Rvg- 


land,  changed  in  later  times  to  Oemuxny, 
Vienna  named  its  nations  Australes, 
JihenenseSf  Hungari,  Saxones.  The  tta- 
Hons  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  have 
varied  in  name  more  than  in  sense.  The- 
vidalia,  the  name  of  one  of  the  arch- 
deaconries of  the  diocese,  was  changc<l 
after  the  Reformation  to  Laudonia. 
ClidUdcUiaf  and  the  well-recognised  Al- 
bania, have  changed  for  the  worse  in 
GloUia  and  Trans/orthia.  The  nation  of 
Rothmy  was  not  made  more  intelligible 
by  being  altered  to  Siluria,  which  has 
again  given  way  to  the  oiiginal  title. 
The  nations  are  now  well  define<l. 
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The  foundation  and  erection  were  inunediately  effec- 
tualy  and  numerous  members  and  graduates  mark  tiie 
very  first  year  of  the  new  University.  There  were  lectures 
in  Canon  and  Civil  Law  and  Theology  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  perhaps  Masters  might  occasionally  read in 
other  Faculties.  But  the  Faculty  of  Arts  alone  received 
a  definite  shape  and  constitution.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  annually  elected  a  Dean;^  had  stated 
meetings ;  promulgated  laws  for  their  government ;  and 
more  than  all,  acquired  property  by  the  mimificence  of 
benefactors,*  which  the  University  as  a  body  did  not  do 
for  some  time.  At  Louvain,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had 
four  pedagogia.  At  Glasgow,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  speedily 
established  one,  and  for  many  years  made  all  efforts  to 
maintain  it,  and  appropriated  the  funds  of  the  Faculty 
from  time  to  time  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  its 
building.  There  might  be  some  danger  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  absorbing  the  University.  Bachelors'  degrees 
were  conferred  in  Arts.  Licentiates  and  Masters  of  Arts 
were  made,  and  these  degrees  were  recorded,  not  in  the 
University  Registers,  but  in  the  Register  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  we  lose  sight  of 
the  University  and  its  members  in  the  storm  that  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation.    Even  before  that  time  the  Uni 


>  In  imitation  of  Louvain,  where  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  had  recently  changed 
the  title  of  its  head  from  Procurator  to 
JJecanus.— Andreas  Fasti  Lovaniensts. 

*  The  first  land  acquired  by  any  raem- 
l>€r8  of  the  University  was  the  site  of  the 
present  College,  descrihed  ok  the  tene- 


ment on  the  east  side  of  High  Street, 
adjoining  the  house  of  the  Friars  preach- 
ers, with  four  acres  of  the  Dowhill,  be- 
side  the  Molendinar  Burn.  It  was  be- 
stowed by  the  first  Lord  Hamilton  upon 
Duncan  Bunch,  chief  Regent  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts,  who  had  seisin  accordingly, 
nomine  dictce/acuUatis,  in  1460. 
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versity  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  words  of 
the  Queen's  letter  in  1563  are  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  sudden  or  recent  calamity  : — "  Forsamekil  as 
within  the  citie  of  Glasgow  ane  College  and  Universitie 
was  devisit  to  be  had  quhairin  the  youthe  mycht  bo 
brocht  up  in  letres  and  knawlege,  the  commoime  welth 
servit  and  verteu  incressit — of  the  quhilk  College  ane 
parte  of  the  sculis  and  chalmeris  being  bigeit,  the  rest 
thairofy  alsweill  duellings  as  provisioune  for  the  pouir 
bursouris  and  maisteris  to  teche  ceissit  sua  that  the 
samyn  apperit  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  ane  Universitie 
nor  ony  wyse  to  be  reknit  ane  establisst  fundatioun/' 
Ten  years  later,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  describe  the 
pedagogium,  meaning  the  bidlding  of  the  University,  as 
ruinous,  and  its  studies  and  discipline  extinct.  But 
though  thus  fallen,  the  Studium  Genercde  still  kept  up 
the  skeleton  of  its  constitution.  The  very  last  transac- 
tions recorded  before  the  Keformation  show  us  the 
University  met  in  full  convocation  in  the  Chapter-House 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  its  statutory  day  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Crispin  and  Crispinian  (October  25);  its  four  nations 
electing  their  "  intrants or  procurators ;  the  four  in- 
trants electing  the  Rector  of  the  University  and  his  four 
deputies — the  promoter  or  procurator  and  bursar  ;  and 
members  admitted  to  the  University  as  a  defined  and 
distinct  body,^  and  according  to  the  ancient  constitution 
and  practice  ;  while  the  Faculty  of  Arts  held  its  congre- 
gation in  the  Crypt,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  and  there  elected  their  Dean  and  their 

1  Annis  1557-58. 
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examinators,  and  recorded  the  "  proceeding  "  of  the  year's 
students,  now  sadly  reduced  in  numbers^  for  their  degrees.^ 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  a  few  years  of  that 
disturbed  time  served  to  blot  out  of  mind  the  whole 
framework  of  a  University,  so  that  the  offices  and  very 
nomenclature  of  the  old  Academic  body  were  disused  or 
changed  in  meaning.  The  Regent  Morton,  in  his  New 
Erection  in  1577,  studying,  as  he  says,  to  collect  the 
remains  of  the  old  University,*  really  discarded  all  the 
old  constitution,  and  established  in  its  place  the  anoma- 
lous College  or  Pedagogy — Collegium  seu  peddgogium — 
a  composite  school,  half  University,  half  Facility  of  Arts, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  still  exists.  The  Prin- 
cipal and  three  Regents  (with  no  University  election), 
an  (Economus,  four  poor  students,  the  Principal  s  ser- 
vant, a  cook,  and  a  janitor,  received  among  them  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  establishment,  and  came  in  place 
of  the  fair  and  lofty  sounding  University  of  Papal  autho- 
rity. The  names  of  Rector  and  Dean  of  Faculty  were 
alluded  to  rather  than  preserved.  The  old  offices,  with 
their  functions,  were  plainly  swept  away.  By  the  new 
erection  the  Sovereign  willed  that  this  College  and  Aca- 
demy of  Glasgow — nostrum  hoc  Collegium  et  Academiam 
Glasguensem — composed  of  the  twelve  individuals  named 
above,  should  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 
the  other  Academies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  confirmed  that  erection.^ 

*  Anno  1555.  *  There  runs  through  the  deed  an  in- 

*  Ad  colligendas  reliquias  Academiue  consistency  and  carelessness  of  existing 
OlatguensU  quam  pros  inopia  languescen-  institutions  which  characterize  that  j>e- 
tem  ac  jam  pent  confectam  repcnmua.  riod.    While  it  takes  away  the  power 
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Henceforward  we  hear  notliing  more  of  convocations 
of  the  University,  meetings  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of 
"  determining,"  of  Bachelors'  degrees,  or  of  Licentiates.* 
All  the  stately  ceremonial  and  sounding  titles  of  the  old 
Academic  life,  all  the  University  forms  were  dismissed 
wliich  had  served  to  bind  together  the  scholars  of  all 
Europe  in  the  last  age. 

In  their  place,  however,  came  the  fervour  of  a  new 
and  animating  faith,  whose  professors  had  not  yet  ab- 
jured secular  learning,  and  some  of  whose  leaders  were 
foremost  in  scholarship.  Andrew  Hay,  the  Rector,  was 
imdoubtedly  the  most  zealous  mover  of  the  new  founda- 
tion, and  the  Regent  Morton  its  most  powerful  supporter; 
but  the  man  on  whom  Wiis  laid  the  restoration  of  letters 
in  Glasgow  was  Andrew  Melville.  The  workman  was  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  task.  Melville  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  far  in  advance  of  the 
scholars  of  Scotland.  Vehement  and  resolute,  yet  of 
kindly  nature,  he  was  fit  for  the  rough  time,  and  for 


and  the  support  of  the  old  offices  of 
Rector  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  vir- 
tually destroys  their  functions,  it  recog- 
nises and  even  adopts  them  as  permanent 
officers,  without  making  any  provision 
for  tlieir  election.  We  are  scarcely  sur- 
prised  to  find  somewhat  later  "the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Faculty"  deliberating  upon 
the  moile  of  electing  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  coming  to  the  resolution  that  he 
should  be  electeil  by  the  Rector,  Princi- 
pal, and  Professors,  UnjetJier  with  the 
Ministers  of  OUutgow  and  thr  Master  of 
the  Urammar  !!khool.    Anno  1642. 

*  These  tenns,  which  occur  so  fre- 
(luently  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
muniments,  may  now  require  explanation 
in  Scotland.     VeruiUavs,  speaking  of 


the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Louvain,  says — 
Hotiores  seu  gradiis  qui  in  hac/acultaie 
rfiporiatUur  sunt  Baccalaureat^ut,  Licen- 
ticcj  MagisteriL  A  nte  hos,  publicua  unus 
est  actus  ut  rocnnt,  Detenninantia.  In 
eo  sinfftUi  jurenes  Logiae^  stttdiosi  in 
cdcbri  totius  Acailemi(e concessu,  deques- 
tione  aliqua  ethica  quam  Prwses,  jyrofet- 
sorum  alif/uiSfprvponitf  sententiam  suain 
dicunt.  Hoc  modo  Philositphia: studiosos 
se  projitentur,  nullum  vero  gradum  eon- 
sequuntur.  These  things  may  appear 
tnfling,  but  such  trifles  fostered  the 
academic  spirit  which  first  bound  the 
student  fast  to  his  own  University,  an<l 
then  ma<le  him  free  of  all  the  Universi- 
ties of  EuroiHJ. 
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encouraging  his  followers  in  the  severe  studies  of  which 
he  set  the  example.  His  aim  evidently  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sudden  zeal  for  education,  and  to  in- 
struct teachers  who  might  spread  and  continue  its  bless- 
ing. The  system  he  pursued,  requiring  more  exertion 
than  is  to  be  looked  for  among  average  students,  is 
known  from  the  narrative  of  his  nephew,  James  Melville, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Glasgow  and  assisted  in  his 
undertaking : — 

"  We  cam  to  Glasgw  about  the  first  of  November 
1574,  whare  we  fand  Mr.  Piter  Blakbum,  a  guid  man, 
new  com  from  St.  Andrios,  enterit  in  the  Collage,  and 
begoim  to  teatche  conform  to  the  ordour  of  the  course 
of  St  Andrios.  But  Mr.  Andro  [Melville]  entering  prin- 
cipaU  maister,  all  was  committed  and  submitted  to  him, 
wha  permitted  willinglie  to  the  said  Mr.  Piter,  the  cair 
of  the  Collage  leiving,  quhilk  was  but  verie  small,  con- 
sisting in  litle  annualles  then,  and  sett  him  haillelie  to 
teatche  things  nocht  hard  in  this  countrey  of  befor, 
wherin  he  trauelit  exceiding  diligentlie,  as  his  delyt  was 
therin  alleanerlie.  Sa  falling  to  wark  with  a  few  number 
of  capable  heirars,  sic  as  might  be  instructars  of  vthers 
therefter,  he  teatched  them  the  Greik  grammer,  the 
Dialectic  of  Ramus,  the  Ehetoric  of  Taleus,  with  the 
practise  therof  in  Greik  and  Latin  authors,  namlie. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Phocilides,  Theognides,  Pythagoras,  Iso- 
crates,  Pindarus,  Virgill,  Horace,  Theocritus,  etc.  From 
that  he  enterit  to  the  Mathematiks,  and  teatched  the 
Elements  of  Euclid,  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  of 
Ramus,  the  Geographic  of  Dyonisius,  the  Tables  of 
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tlontcr,  the  Astrologie  of  Aratus.  From  that  to  the 
Morall  Philosophic  ;  he  teatched  the  Ethiks  of  Aristotle, 
the  Offices  of  Cicero,  Aristotle  de  Virtutibus,  Cicero's 
Paradoxes  and  Tusculanes,  Aristotle's  Polytics,  and  cer- 
tean  of  Platoes  Dialoges.  From  that  to  the  Natural! 
Philosophic ;  he  teatched  the  buiks  of  the  Physics,  De 
Ortu,  De  Coelo,  etc.,  also  of  Plato  and  FemeUus.  With 
this  he  ioyned  the  Historic,  with  the  twa  lights  thereof. 
Chronologic  and  Chirographic,  out  of  Sleidan,  Menarthes, 
and  Melanchthon.  And  aU  this,  by  and  attoure  his  awin 
ordinar  profession,  the  holie  tonges  and  Theologie.  He 
teachit  the  Hebrew  grammar,  first  schortlie,  and  syne 
more  accuratlie  ;  theref ter  the  Caldaic  and  Syriac  dialects 
with  the  practise  thereof  in  the  Psalmes  and  Warks  of 
Solomon,  Dauid,  Ezra,  and  Epistle  to  the  Galates.  He 
past  throw  the  haill  Comoun  Places  of  Theologie  verie 
exactlie  and  accuratlie ;  also  throw  all  the  Auld  and  New 
Testament.  And  all  this  in  the  space  of  sax  yeirs,  dur- 
ing the  quhilk  he  teatchit  euerie  day  customablie  twyse, 
Sabothe  and  vther  day ;  with  an  ordinar  conference  with 
sic  as  war  present  efter  denner  and  supper.  His  leming 
and  peanfulness  was  mikle  admired,  sa  that  the  nam  of 
that  Collage  within  twa  yeirs  was  noble  throwout  all  the 
land,  and  in  vther  countreys  also.  Sic  as  haid  passed 
ther  course  in  St.  Androis  cam  in  number  ther,  and 
entered  schollars  again  vnder  ordour  and  discipline,  sa 
that  the  Collage  was  sa  frequent  as  the  roumes  war  nocht 
able  to  receaue  them.  The  scolmaister  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Patrik  Scharpe,  was  his  ordinar  heirar  and  contubemall, 
whome  he  instructed  and  directed  in  the  maist  commo- 
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dius  bringing  vpc  of  the  youthe  in  gi-ammer  and  guicl 
authors  ;  whom  I  hxrd  oftentymes  profes  that  he  lemed 
mair  of  Mr.  Andro  Meluill  craking  and  pleying,  for 
vnderstanding  of  the  authors  quliilk  he  teatched  in  the 
schoU,  nor  be  iUl  his  comentares.  Sic  lyk  Mr.  Peter 
Blakbum,  wha  tuk  vpe  the  first  chis.  Finalie,  I  dare 
Siiy  there  wiis  na  place  in  Europe  comjiarable  to  Glasgw 
for  guid  letters  during  these  yeii-s  for  a  plentifull  and 
guid  chepe  merciit  of  all  kyud  of  langages,  artes,  and 
sciences."* 

That  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  and  that  the  effect 
of  such  a  teacher  remained  after  he  was  himself  removed, 
is  to  some  extent  proved  by  the  eilucation  received  at 
Glasgow  by  one  who  could  not  have  l)enefited  by  Mel- 
viUes  instructions.  Bayle  tells  us,  that  in  1600,  when 
young  John  Cameron,  then  little  more  than  twenty,  left 
Glasgow  for  France,  "  On  admira  justement  que  dans  un 
&ge  si  peu  avanc^  il  parlAt  en  Gi-ec  sur  le  champ  avec  la 
m6me  facility  et  avec  la  m6me  puret^  que  d  autres  en 
Latin."' 


*  \fr.  James  Sffln'lle's  T>iaiy,  Bann. 
Club  ^Wi,  p.  38. 

«  Bayle,  Dictum. ,  rocf  Oimatm.  In 
this  article  Bayle  is  si>eak!ng  fn>in  the 
testimony  of  foreigners  who  knew  Came- 
ron well,  ami  not  from  the  infonnation 
of  his  couutrj-nien,  which  might  have  mis- 
le<i  him.  Imleetl,  the  reatler  of  the  Dic- 
tioHMairt  Historiquf  et  Critique  should 
be  warned,  that  it*  Scotch  biographical 
ami  genealogical  information  is  to  l»c 
taken  with  some  mistrust.  The  banished 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
writing  to  his  sister.  Lady  Erroll,  from 
Rottcnlam,  in  IfWl,  tells  her— "  Then- 
is  a  l>o<»k>ellor  in  this  town,  a  genttH'l. 


well-bre<l  man,  who  koej^s  his  coach,  etc. 
He  is  l>oth  very  leame<l  and  a  mighty 
virtuoso.  He  is  causing  make  a  JHction- 
naire  Ilistorique  like  that  of  Moreri'a, 
but  it  will  be  incom|>arably  tiuer.  One 
Monsieur  Baile  works  hanl  to  have  it 
fine  and  true.  This  Mr.  Baile  is  a  most 
knowing  man.  Both  he  and  Leers,  who 
is  the  Inxikseller,  are  my  friends,  ami 
would  fain  oblige  me  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  family,  and  those  of  my 
nearest  relations.  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  a  short  one  »>f  my  Lonl  Erroll's,  and 
get  my  Lt^nl  Keith  to  do  as  much  for 
his,  and  it  will  enrich  the  l>ook  and  do 
us  no  dishonour.    l*ray  U*t  this  W  done. 
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The  stimulus  given  to  education  survived  the  genera- 
tion of  zealous  scholars  that  produced  it.  Glasgow  had 
indeed  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  great  fellowship  of 
learning  by  throwing  oS  the  ancient  and  honoured  cus- 
toms of  Universities ;  but  learning  and  efficient  discipline, 
and  the  respect  which  follow  them,  were  still  there,  and 
the  College  throve.  Laureation,  or  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  University  distinc- 
tions which  survived  the  great  Revolution.  It  was  very 
different,  indeed,  from  the  degree  which,  coming  after 
well-defined  studies  and  preparatory  trials,  put  the  final 
stamp  upon  the  finished  scholar,  that  gave  him  equality 
and  fellowship  with  all  the  scholars  of  Christendom. 
Still  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  remained,  and  the 
teachers  of  Glasgow  endeavoured  to  give  it  something  of 
its  old  value.  As  early  as  1595,  the  graduates  of  the 
year  were  arranged  and  published  in  classes  according  to 
merit ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  that  time 
the  degree  must  have  risen  in  estimation,  for  the  number 
of  candidates  gradually  and  almost  steadily  increased. 
Whether  accidentally  or  of  set  pui-pose,  the  "  laureation'' 
was  also  rendered  imposing  by  some  ceremonial,  by 
crowds  of  invited  guests,  and  by  entertainments  and 
presents,  the  expense  of  which  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  restrain  within  definite  bounds.    Glasgow  preserved 


and  sent  over  with  tlie  first  Scotch  fleet." 
—Correspondence  of  James  Karl  of  Perth 
(Camden  Club).  Tlie  Erroll  family  was 
acconlin^fly  honoured  by  the  article 
"  Hay"  in  the  Dictionary.  The  paper 
on  the  family  of  I)nimmon<l  -doubtless 
<'ommunicated  by  the  ex-chancellor,  is 


carefully  guanled  by  Bayle's  note — '*  Get 
article  .  .  .  est  un  nn'-moire  communi- 
{\wv  au  libraire  le  16  de  .  .  .  1695.  On 
rimprime  tout  tel  cjue  Ton  I'a  re^u." 
Both  articles,  so  far  as  they  pretend  to 
frivc  history,  arc  <iuite  worthless. 
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its  character,  and  its  records  scarcely  show  a  diminutiou 
of  numbers  during  all  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  great  principles  then  brought  into  discus- 
sion rather  incited  to  education  ;  and  if  during  the  great 
Civil  War  the  actual  commotion  prevented  some  Scotch- 
men from  attendance,  it  was  soon  more  than  compensated 
by  crowds  of  English,  outed  clergymen's  sons,  and  Non- 
conformists, for  whom  there  was  no  toleration  in  the 
English  Universities,  even  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
sit  under  the  teachers  placed  there  at  the  Restoration. 

Wodrow,  speaking  of  his  father's  graduation  in  1659, 
tells  us  that  the  examination  of  candidates  for  degrees 
was  in  those  days  more  exact  and  close  than  in  his  own 
time,  "  when  learning  suffers  by  the  too  easy  admission 
of  many  without  exact  trial,  to  the  honorary  title  of 
Master  of  Arts and  he  gives  some  details  of  the  laurea- 
tion.*  But  a  much  more  minute  account  of  Glasgow 
study  and  graduation  of  that  period  is  found  in  the  con- 
temporary chronicle  of  one  of  the  band  of  English  stu- 
dents. Josiah  Chorley  was  bom  in  1652,  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  where,  he  notes,  his  father  s  house  was  "  the 
receptacle  of  persecuted  ministers."  After  a  prepara- 
tory education  in  several  gooil  grammar-schools,  Josiah 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
imder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Bainbridge  ;  but  his  residence 
there  was  not  long,  "the  terms  of  conformity  being 
strait."  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  Scotland.  His 
accoimt  of  his  sojourn  at  Glasgow  shall  be  given  in  his 
own  words,  as  found  in  a  httle  note  book,  which  he  en- 

>  Lift  of  James  HWnnr,  by  liU  Son,  j».  18.  Ktlinbun^h, 
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titles  "  Chorleyanaj  or  a  Register  commemorating  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  God's  providence  to- 
wards me  from  my  nativity,  by  Josiah  Chorley/'  The 
first  part  of  the  "  Register  "  was  written  at  Glasgow  in 
1671-72.1 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Roger  Baldwin  having  in  his 
younger  days  exercised  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  and 
been  well  acquainted  with  Scotland,  encouraged  several 
of  his  acquaintances  to  send  their  sons  to  their  Universi- 
ties, especially  to  Glasgow,  as  a  place  best  adapted  to 
their  studies,  and  under  the  strictest  discipline  ;  and  for 
encouragement  he  \mdertook  to  conduct  them  thither 
himself,  which  was  a  wonderful  condescension.  Accord- 
ingly, five  of  us  set  out  from  Preston,  February  10, 
1672,  viz.,  Mr.  William  Baldwyn,  Mr.  Peter  Green, 
Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Peter  Withington,  and  myself, 


»  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Fleming 
for  calling  my  attention  to  an  extract 
from  this  journal,  which  appeared  in  the 
preface  to  a  work  published  anonymously 
in  1827.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Longman  I  was  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  author,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  great  obligation 
to  Mr.  W.  Bennet  of  Chapel  le  Frith, 
Derbyshire,  for  the  courteous  and  liberal 
permission  he  has  granted  me  of  using 
this  curious  journal.  He  informs  me 
that  the  volumes  came  into  his  hands 
among  the  papers  of  a  near  relative,  the 
Rev.  William  Bennett,  who  was  formerly 
minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  at 
the  Pavement  in  London,  an  accom- 
plished and  highly  educated  man,  and 
very  fond  of  literary  reliques  of  this 
kind. 

Of  the  author  of  the  journal,  we  leani 
from  his  own  narrative  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.  After  several  engage- 
ments as  tutor,  he  became  chaplain  and 


tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
nardiston,  at  Ketton,  in  Suffolk.  While 
there,  in  1688,  "after  King  James  had 
sent  out  a  declaration  of  liberty,  he  was 
called  forth  to  preach  frequently,  almost 
every  week,  at  Haverhill,  Clare,  Sutton, 
in  the  isle  of  Ely,  Bury,  Cambridge," 
etc  After  three  years  spent  at  Ketton, 
he  went  to  be  pastor  to  a  congregation 
at  Cambridge  —  '*  being  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
ordained  with  fasting  and  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands."  In  1090,  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Richardson  of  Cambridge,  In 
1691,  he  removed  to  be  minister  to  the 
congregation  at  Norwich,  where  he  re- 
mained many  years,  having  refused  a 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Salter's  Hall. 
The  last  entry  in  this  simple  record  of 
his  pious  and  useful  life  is  date<l  January 
29,  1713— "  Great  relief  in  earnest  and 
repeated  prayers  under  sore  troubles. 
No  ease  like  heavenly  ease  I" 
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rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  so  good  u  guide.  After 
a  pn^perous  jounicy,  by  tlie  will  of  God,  Mr.  Baldwin 
saw  us  all  admittoii  into  the  CoUege  of  Glasgow,  and 
enteml  into  the  several  classes  into  which  we  were 
directed,  and  then  returned  with  his  servant  into  Eng- 
hind.  Blessed  Ix^  the  Lord  for  inclining  the  heart  of 
this  his  faithful  servant,  not  only  to  counsel,  but  also  to 
conduct  us  to  this  liappy  place.  1  was  lulmitted  in  the 
Ritchelor  year,  lia\4ng  studied  Logic  and  Philosophy  so 
long  in  England,  and  came  under  the  presidency  and 
tuition  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr.  John  Tran,  a 
pei'son  whose  excellent  qualities  would  fill  a  large  volume 
to  enumerate.  I  soon  found  my  great  account  in  it^  to 
sit  constantly  at  his  feet,  for  as  keen  as  my  appetite  was 
to  learning,  here  was  rich  provision  enough  to  satisfy  it, 
in  daily  dictates,  disputations,  etc.  Oh,  how  sweet  iind 
pleasiint  was  tliis  life  of  strict  studies,  and  daily  more 
an<l  more  so,  insomuch  that  I  could  spare  no  time  for 
the  ordimiry  diversions  of  the  scholars  ;  but  when  in- 
vited l»y  them  thereto,  have  desinni  to  be  excused,  for 
this  was  my  seed  time,  and  as  I  sowed  now,  I  hopcKl 
to  reap  hereafter. 

"  The  good  oi-ders  of  the  College  weiv  veiy  agreeable 
to  mine  inclination.  At  five  o  clcK'k  in  the  morning  the 
IxiU  rings,  and  every  scholar  is  to  answer  to  his  name, 
which  is  then  called  over.  The  day  is  spent  in  private 
studies  and  public  exercises  in  the  classes  ;  at  nine  at 
night  every  chamber  is  visited  by  the  respective  regents. 
The  Lord's  days  strictly  oWrved,  all  the  scholars  called 
to  the  sevei-al  classes,  where,  after  religious  exercises,  all 
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attend  the  Primar  and  Regents  to  church,  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  and  in  the  same  order  from  church.  Then  in 
the  evening,  called  again  to  the  classes,  and  then  come 
under  examination  concerning  the  sermons  heard,  and 
give  account  of  what  was  appointed  the  foregoing  Sab- 
bath in  some  theological  treatise,  viz.,  WoUebius^  or 
Ursin's  Catechism,  etc.,  and  other  religious  exercises ; 
and  then  to  supper  and  chambers  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  vain  ramblings  and  wicked  prophanations  of 
the  day,  if  we  were  so  disposed  ;  and  such  restniints  are 
great  blessings  to  licentious  youth. 

"The  public  worship  in  the  churches,  though  the 
Archbishop  himself  preach,  is  in  all  respects  after  the 
same  manner  managed  as  in  the  Presbyterian  congrega 
tions  in  England,  so  that  I  much  wondered  why  there 
should  be  any  Dissenters  there,  till  I  came  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  renunciation  of  the  Covenant  enjoined, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hierarchy,  etc. 

"  There  is  also  a  comely  face  of  religion  appearing 
throughout  the  whole  city  in  the  private  exercises  thereof 
in  the  families,  as  may  appear  to  any  that  walks  through 
the  streets ;  none  being  allowed  either  in  or  out  of 
Chiu-ch  time,  to  play  or  saimter  about;  but  reading 
Scriptures,  singing  Psalms,  etc.,  to  be  he^rd  in  most 
houses. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  the  society  of  Mr.  William 
Baldwin,  an  ingenious  and  serious  gentleman,  so  long  as 
he  staid  with  us,  being  chamber  and  bed-feUows ;  but 
he  enteiing  in  the  Magistrand  class,  laureated  this  year, 
and  then  returned  into  England.    And  now  the  vae<a- 
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tiou  commencing,  Mr.  George  Glen,  a  student  in  theo- 
logy under  the  famous  professor  thereof,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  took  me  into  his  chamber  and  bed.  With  this 
gentleman  1  have  much  edifying  conversation  for  pro- 
moting learning  and  piety ;  the  Lord  help  me  to  im- 
prove my  season.  .  .  . 

"  This  year  1  fell  into  a  stricter  amity  with  Mr. 
Ralph  AinswortL  We  had  been  school-fellows  many 
years  before  at  Blackburn,  and  he  had  been  some  time 
at  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  fix)m  thence  was  come  to 
Glasgow  before  me.  He  was  an  eager  and  subtle  dis- 
putant, was  commonly  st}'led  in  the  C!oUege  universale  a 
parte  reiy  for  his  stout  maintaining  that  point  against  all 
opponents.  He  and  I  met  every  morning  about  four 
or  five,  and  every  evening  at  eight  of  the  clock,  at  our 
chamber  in  short  days,  and  in  the  College  walks  or  some 
appointed  fields  in  the  long  days,  and  disputed  over  the 
principal  questions  in  philosophy,  to  no  small  advantage 
(Fm  sure  at  least)  unto  myself.    Blessed  be  the  Lord. 

"  1G72,  April  1. — We  of  the  magistrand  class  now 
in  the  beginning  of  April  concluded  our  lecturing,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  Laureation.  All  the 
scholars  that  designed  to  take  their  degrees  assembled  to 
assesse  one  another  for  defrajring  the  expenses ;  chose 
collectors  of  the  money  assessed,  and  treasurers,  whereof 
one  was  for  the  Scotts,  and  I  for  the  English  ;  and  also 
stewards  to  provide  gloves  and  the  printing  of  the  theses 
— one  on  white  satin  for  the  patron,  and  an  appointed 
nimiber  on  paper.  My  tutor  would  engage  me  to  be 
the  publiek  orator  at  the  Laureation.    I  declined  it,  and 
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earnestly  begged  his  excuse,  till  I  obtained  it.  But  then 
he  would  not  excuse  my  journey  to  Edinburgh  to  invite 
the  grandees  there  to  our  Laureation ;  so  that  I  went, 
furnished  with  gloves,  and  theses^  which  I  first  presented 
to  the  patron,  the  Laird  of  Colchun,  upon  white  satin. 
I  then  waited  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Dr. 
Leighton,  at  his  chamber  in  the  Colledge,  whereof  he 
had  been  formerly  master.  After  presenting  the  service 
of  our  CoUedge  and  Tutor,  and  invitation  to  our  Laurea- 
tion, I  craved  his  acceptance  of  the  theses^  which  he 
thankfully  accepted  ;  but  presenting  then  the  fine  fringed 
gloves,  he  started  back,  and  with  aU  demonstrations  of 
Jiumihty,  excused  himselfe  as  unworthy  of  such  a  pre- 
sent. I  humbly  urged  his  acceptance ;  he  still  retired 
backward,  and  I  pursued  him  till  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  chamber,  and  at  last  prevailed.  But  it  was  amazing 
to  see  with  what  humble  gratitude,  bowing  to  the  very 
gro\md,  this  great  man  accepted  them.  This  was  agree- 
able to  his  whole  deportment  at  Glasgow,  where  the 
history  of  his  deep  humility  might  fill  a  volume.  Then 
waited  on  Sir  James  Turner,  the  Steward  of  our  Univer- 
sity :  Then  on  Dr.  Burnett,  our  Divinity  Professor,^  but 
he  was  out  of  town  attending  the  Earl  of  Tweedale  in 
his  last  illness.  On  the  morning  before  my  return,  I, 
calling  at  the  Doctor's  lodgings,  found  him  returned. 
He  was  in  bed ;  sent  for  me  up  ;  made  me  sit  down  on 
his  bedside,  after  I  had  delivered  my  message  to  him. 
Then  he  told  me  he  was  come  home  this  morning  as 

»  **  This  iH  that  Dr.  G.  Burnett  who  William  the  1^\\M.'*—Margnial  note  of 
was  made  Bishop  of  Sarum  by  King     J.  ChorUy. 
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soon  lis  the  Eiirl  was  dead.  After  much  more  discourse 
about  the  affairs  of  our  CoUedge,  and  his  compliments  to 
my  tutor,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  soon  after,  of  the 
city,  and  returned  to  Glasgow  with  all  expedition ;  was 
kindly  received  by  my  good  tutor,  to  whom  I  related  all 
the  transactions,  and  delivered  all  the  compliments,  etc. 
Blessed  be  God  for  good  success  in  this  journey. 

"  The  day  after  my  return  home  came  on  the  famous 
Lam^eation  in  the  Trone  Church  (the  Colledge-hall,  the 
usual  place,  not  being  capable  to  receive  the  number  of 
scholars  and  the  grand  concom*8e  of  the  learned  clergy 
and  gentry  who  were  invited  from  all  parts,  besides  a 
vast  multitude  of  spectators),  wherein,  after  our  Regent 
in  the  pulpit  bid  prayed  in  Latin,  and  oix^ned  the  design 
of  that  solemnity  in  an  eloquent  oration,  and  propounded 
the  Theses,  came  on  the  disputations,  wherein  every 
clergyman  and  gentleman  present,  or  as  miiny  as  would, 
called  out  what  scholar  he  pleased  for  his  respondent, 
and  opposed  upon  any  thesis  that  he  read  ;  the  Regent 
all  the  while  moderating  in  the  pulpit.  This  was  a  long 
exercise ;  which  ended,  the  publick  orator  (Mr.  J.  L. 
[Jonathan  Low],  my  chamber-fellow,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  after  I  had  declined  it)  pro- 
nounced his  declamation  very  well.  Then  were  all  the 
scholars  sent  out  into  the  churchyard,  waiting  to  be 
called  in  l)y  our  Regent  according  to  his  judgment  of 
their  degrees  in  learning,  to  be  observed  by  the  whole 
assembly.  The  first  call  was  Arthure  Hamilton  (a  Scots 
gentleman),  the  second,  '  Josias  Chorley.'  I  not  think- 
ing myself  worthy  of  that  degree,  i)ut  my  friend,  cham- 
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ber-fellow,  <ancl  orator  on  going  in  my  room.  He  readily 
accepted  it  and  went  in.  I  waited  till  his  tm-n  came  to 
be  called  :  then  as  I  was  going,  I  laid  hold  on  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  to  thrust  him  in  my  room,  esteeming  him  a  better 
scholar  than  either  of  us,  but  he  refused  it,  so  that  I  must 
go  in,  though  (I  thought)  before  many  my  betters.  This 
being  over,  we  all  stood  in  order  in  the  Church.  Then 
the  Primar  (the  learned  Mr.  Wright)  read  his  injunc- 
tions to  us  out  of  the  CoUedge  Statute  Book,  pronounc- 
ing the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  over  us  :  which  done,  the 
Regent  concluded  all  with  a  solemn  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving. 

"  These  things  being  ended,  all  we  that  were  officers 
assembled  to  defray  all  charges  and  adjust  all  accounts ; 
wliich  we  did  to  the  content  of  all  the  scholars  by  whom 
we  were  entrusted.  ITien  aU  agreed  to  present  the  sur 
plusage  to  our  Regent.  But  before  this  wiis  done,  it 
was  agreed  (as  usually)  that  every  officer  should  have  a 
dollar  for  his  pains.  I  opposed  the  motion,  and  would 
have  paid  Is.  6d.  that  I  had  laid  out  at  Edinburgh  for 
two  small  books  out  of  the  Colledge  money ;  but  they 
would  not  receive  it,  saying,  the  trouble  of  my  journey 
deserved  a  better  gratuity.  But  it  was  carried  against 
my  inclination  for  every  one  to  take  half  a  dollar,  which 
we  did,^  though  I  thought  our  excellent  Regent  deserved 
the  best  of  our  service.  This  being  deducted,  we  pre- 
sented a  large  purse  as  our  valedictory,  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted." 

1  "  aV.B.  -Tliifl  troubled  nie  many  knowledgment  to  Mr.  Tran,  aud  with  it 
years  after,  forgetting  some  circum-  a  guinea,  Wgging  his  pardon  and  prayers 
stanceB,  so  that  I  sent  a  letter  of  ac-     to  God." —Man/inal  wde  of  J.  Vhorley, 
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"  Having  dispatched  all  our  affairs,  all  we  English- 
men hasted  homeward,  setting  out  the  next  afternoon 
(July  19)  towards  Edinburgh,  whence  (after  a  short  stay 
there)  we  made  our  way  by  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Dur- 
ham, etc.,  every  one  to  his  home,  and  I  to  Preston."  .  •  . 

The  thesis  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  the  time  of  Chor- 
ley  was  a  single  essay,  composed  by  the  Kegent,  but  sub- 
scribed by  the  whole  candidates  for  Laureation,  all  bound 
to  defend  their  thesis  against  all  impugners.  In  later 
times,  the  Glasgow  tliesis  assumed  the  usual  form  of  an 
individual  dissertation  by  each  candidate  for  the  degree.^ 


>  James  Wtxlrow's  thesis,  at  his  gra- 
duation in  1659,  was  printed  (pn)hnhly 
at  BUnburgh).  The  historian  says,— 
"Tliey  are  printed  1659  and  publickly 
defended,  postridie  Nonas  Quintileis, 
pneside  Ro1>erto  Areskino,  in  axle  sacra 
Francisanumim  Glasguop."  —  Life  of 
Jamejt  WodrmOf  by  his  Son,  p.  18.  The 
first  year  in  whicli  I  have  met  with  in- 
dividual theses  of  Glasgow  graduates  is 
1713.  Mr.  David  Laing,  to  whose  ac- 
rinaintance  with  the  literary  historj'  of 
Scotland  I  am  much  indebtetl,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  have  worke<l  on  such 
subjects  as  the  present,  has  in  his  collec- 
tion several  theses  of  that  year.  The 
style  of  the  announcement  is  uniform, 
and  one  specimen  is  therefore  enough : — 

IHsaerUUio  philosophica  inauguralis 
de  gravitate  cUiiaque  virihus  naturalihm 
gvum 

cum  annexis  eorollariis 
faventf  summo  numine 
axictoriOite  difjnissimi  vice-cwiceUarii 
Joannis  Stirling  v.  d.  m.  as.  th,  prof. 

primarii  nee,  non 
amplissimi  senatus  academici  conse^im 
et  c^eberrimcr  facuUaiis  artiinn.  decreto 
pro  gradu  Magisterii  aunimisqve  in  phi. 
losophia  et  artdma  libercdibus  privilegiis 
et  honoribm  rite  ae  legitime  conseqitendis 


in  auditario  publico  academio!  Olasguen- 

sis 

ad  diem    Junii  hora    post  merid, 
propugnabit  Colinits  M*lMurin  Scotus 
Prav,  8l  19.    Dens  sapientia  fundavit 
terram,  stabilivit  coslos  pntdeniia. 

The  dedication  is—  Viro  reverendo  mro. 
Jkmieli  M'Laurin  ecciesioe  ed  ceilani 
Fitiani  pastori  Jidelissimo  patruo  svo 
spectatissimo  ob  affectum  euramque  plane 
parentalcMy  patris  charissimi  loco  semper 
/umorando. 

The  impress  is  of  R  Freebaim,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  date  1713.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  establishing  of  a 
bookseller's  shop  and  printing  press 
within  the  University  of  Glasgow  was 
enforced,  by  the  "  consideration  of  our 
being  obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  in 
order  to  gett  one  sheet  right  printed." — 
Duncan's  Literary  History  of  OUugow, 
119.  Tlie  want  was  soon  to  be  supplied, 
and  a  thesis  of  Joannes  Sherman,  of 
1716,  has  the  impress,  Olasguce  ex  officina 
Donaldi  Oomn  Academice  iypographi. 
Francis  Hutcheson's  inaugural  oration 
in  1730  bears  simply  OlasgovifK  typis 
Acndcmicvi.  It  is  de<licated  to  all  the 
Professors  by  name,  and  since  it  is  ao 
rare  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  not  seen  it,  a 
few  extracts  may  be  acceptable.    I  am 
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We  leam  something  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
studies  in  the  University,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  from  documents  collected  by  a  writer  to  whom 
Glasgow  owes  more  than  is  generally  known. 

In  a  paper  among  Wodrow's  collections,  it  is  asserted 
that  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710  there  had  for 
many  years  been  no  public  prelections  in  the  University, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  resolved  that  in  certain  classes 
public  prelections  should  be  held.*  On  25th  August 
1712,  the  Facidty  appointed  the  Professors  within  two 
days  to  give  in  an  accoimt  of  their  way  of  teaching  and 


again  indebted  for  the  use  of  my  copy  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Laing  : — 

Postquam  in  hoc  academia^  literarum 
humaniorum  atque  philosophias  studiis 
sex  annos  dedissem  a  loco  gratiasimo  pri- 
V€Uas  me  rationes  atque  officia  in  Hvber- 
niam  amovere,  vbi,  laboriosiaaimis  mihi 
atque  moleatissiviis  negoiiis  implicito 
exigua  admodum  erant  ad  bonas  literaa 
ant  vientein  colendam  otia.  Non  lev* 
itjitur  laetitia  commovebar  cum  almam 
matretn  Academiam  post  tertium  deci- 
mum  annum  me  suum  olim  alumnum,  in 
libertatem  asseruisse  audiveraMf  atque 
viros  ornatissimos  Academioemoderatares 
et  pro/essores  quos  sanctorum  olim  paren- 
tum  loco  colui  me  sibi  collegam  cooptasse. 
Mihi  quidem  veterum  parentum  haud 
immemorif  adeo  non  acerbum  visum  est, 
relicto  amantissimo  natali  solo 

.  .  .  antiquum  exquirere  m/ttrem 
Unde  genus  duxi  .  .  . 

ut  venerandam  Scotiam,  virorum  fortium 
et  doctorum  parentem,  neque  hoc  seculo 
effodam  cujusque  foecunditatem  nulla  im- 
minuet  vetusiaSf  expetere  arderet  animus. 

Nescio  qua  dulcedine  we  agniturum 
speraram,  prout  nunc  agnosco,  ip  a  loca, 
ipsa  cedificiaj  hortos,  agros,  riparum 
toroSf  ubi  olim  curis  vacuus,  Icetus  hila- 
risque  veraabar.  Animum  vera  prcseipue 


svhiit  hcpc  ipsa  Academia  doctissima  at- 
que gravissima  in  hoc  ijfso  auditorio  at- 
que scholiia  privatioribua  profesaorum 
Acroamata.  Ut  delector  hax  loca  revt- 
sena  ubi  prima  vcri  investigandi  elemmta 
hauaeram;  ubi  immortalea  Homeri  et 
Virgilii  sublimitates  deguataveram,XenO' 
phontia,  Horatii,  Arialaphania,  Terentii 
dulcedines,  elegantiaa,  facetiaa,  Upores, 
sales,  Ciceronis  item  locupletissimam  in 
omni  philosophia  venustaiem  et  amplitu- 
dinem,  atque  in  pairociniis  co^nosam  et 
vehementem  contentionem  /  Ubi  primum 
virtutis  naiuram  et  causas  quoesiveram 
atque  etemas  illas  numerorum  et  Jigura- 
rum  rationes  quibus  inniiur  hoc  mundi 
univerai  atupendum  opua  indagare  /ue- 
ram  conatua!  immo  vero  Dei  ipaiua 
o'temi,  cvjua  vi,  mente  et  conailio  cuncta 
administrantur,  naturam  potentiam,  sa- 
pientiam  et  benignitatem :  Atque  ubi  hoc 
omnia  altius  animo  insederunt  atque  ino- 
luerunt,  postquam  leni  et  amico  aermone, 
libera  et  verecunda  diaceptatione,  soppius 
pensitata  fuerant  inter  amicissimos  so- 
dales  dum  in  hortis  Academicis  aut  in 
agro  amaenissimo  suburbano  quern  placido 
Jlumine  all uit  Olotta  spcUiaremur  I  Hose 
omnia  recordanti  mea  in  Scotiam  pro- 
fectio  amcena,  keta,  videbatur,  .  .  . 

»  In  Duncan's  Literary  History  of 
Glasgow,  p.  112. 
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managing  their  several  provinces,  in  order  to  the  amend 
ment  of  anything  that  may  be  amiss  or  defective.  The 
reports  made  by  the  Professoi-s,  though  they  have  not 
been  found  by  the  present  writer,  fortunately  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  a  previous  laboiu'er  in  the  siime  field. 
They  contain  a  precise  statement  of  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing each  class  at  that  time.^ 

The  Professor  of  Divinity  read  and  explained  each 
session  Jolm  Marckius's  Medulla^  collating  therewith  the 
Scotch  Confession  of  Faith.  Two  days  of  the  week  were 
set  aside  for  exercises,  and  Saturday  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference privately.  There  was  a  meeting  for  "polemic 
conference  "  "  once  in  a  week  or  two." 

Professor  Law  used  the  old  way  of  teaching  Philo- 
sophy, "  by  dited  notes  and  disputes  in  all  the  parts  of 
philosophy."  The  disputations  were  sometimes  three 
days  in  the  week,  and  were  never  neglected.  The  lessons 
were  got  by  heart. 

Mr.  Duiilop,  Professor  of  Greek,  Uwight  Verney's 
Grammar  in  the  Rajan  class,*  and  occupied  the  whole 

1  Duncan's  Littrary  History  of  (Jlaa-  he/auH^ pourdireleur hien\en\ie.— Did. 

goWf  p.  112.  de  Treroux.  Bejaunium — qiuxl  a  noris 

>  The  Bajan  or  freshman  cla8s  Ik  not  scholixribus  nomine  jMundi  atlventus  a 
peculiar  to  Scotch  Universities ; /{yauju^,  condiscip^tlis  e^dgelxttur  (Ducange),  —  is 
B^ainie,  BtjauniHtn,  are  words  well  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  University  of 
known  in  academic  and  clerical  French  Orleans  in  1365,  of  the  University  of  Tou- 
and  Latin  of  two  centuries  ago.  Tlieir  louse,  1401, 1457,  an<l  of  Paris.  Univer- 
etymology  has  been  questione<l,  but  no  sities  and  even  Councils  thundercil  against 
better  than  the  receiveti  one  has  l>een  the  extortions  of  BeJauniOy  in  vain.  In 
suggested,  and  their  meaning  is  not  the  University  of  Vienna  the  mtvdlus 
doubtful.  Ce  mot  a  Hi  dit  par  comq)-  studiosiui,  qiti  ad  academiam  nvper  ac- 
tion de  bee  jaune  par  la  metaphors  dejt  cessit  was  called  Beanm,  a  wonl  which 
oisons  et  autres  oismnx  niais  qui  out  ir  occurs  in  the  scholastic  slmiff  of  the 
bee  jaune,  ce  qu*on  a  applique  aux  ap-  middle  ages,  equivalent  to  our  weic 
preniis  en  torn  les  arts  et  sciences — Rudis,  cauyht. 

tiro,  iinperitus  .  .  .  ainsi  on  faisait  The  second  year's  class  was  called 

payer  nutrr/oix  au.r  fcofiers  de  Drtnt  leut  Semi,  with  whicli  half  the  curriculum  oi 
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season  chiefly  with  it — the  authors  whom  he  names 
being  evidently  read  only  as  illusti-ative  and  subordinate 
to  the  elementary  instruction.^  Mr.  Dunlop  was  a  long 
time  Professor  of  Greek,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  it ; 
but  students  who  spent  the  first  season  in  learning  the 
Grammar,  and  limited  their  study  of  the  language  to  an- 
other, could  but  poorly  maintain  the  cluiracter  of  the 
school  where  Andrew  Melville  had  taught,  and  John 
Cameron  had  learnt  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  stagnation  in  Scotland.  If  the  University  of  Glasgow 
partook  of  the  general  lethargy  of  that  half  century,^  it 
shared  also  in  the  energy  and  progress  that  marked  the 
next  age  of  Scotch  history.  To  prove  this,  it  is  enough 
to  point  to  the  names  that  made  Glasgow  famous  in  the 
past  hundred  years,  omitting  those  still  alive.  No  other 
school  of  learning  within  so  short  a  period  can  boast  of 
an  array  of  teachers  like  Cullen  and  Black  in  chemistiy 
and  medicine  ;  Hutchison,  Keid,  Adam  Smith  in  mental 
philosophy  ;  Moore,  Yoimg,  and  Sandford  in  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  John  Millar  and  Jardine  in  what  may  be  called 
the  art  of  education.  To  add  to  the  distinction  con- 
ferred by  her  great  masters,  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

Arts  was  completed.  Tlie  third  year's  «  It  will  scarcely  save  the  University 
was  the  Tertian  or  Bacfielor  class ;  the  from  this  charge,  that  the  Faculty  was 
fourth,  the  Magiatrand,  each  uamed  vigorous  enough  to  stop  the  "  design  by 
from  the  degree  to  which  it  immediately  a  gentleman  from  England  to  give  a 
led.  These  names  are  htill  in  use  at  St.  course  of  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
Andrews  and  Aberdeen.  There  is  no  city,"— being  "of  opinion  that  the  en- 
mark  of  their  having  been  used  anciently  couraging  of  the  said  design  was  neither 
at  Glasgow.  for  the  interest  nor  reputation  of  the 
*  Duncan's  Literary  History^  p.  122.  University."—  November  4,  1725. 
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within  the  s^ime  period,  has  had  the  singular  fortune  of 
producing  the  printing  press  of  Foulis,  and  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  James 
Watt* 

Although  the  term  University,"  like  College,"  is 
improperly  applied  to  a  building,  yet  it  is  natural  enough 
to  name  the  building  from  the  body  which  occupies  or 
frequents  it ;  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  trace  the 
successive  local  habitations  of  an  old  and  renowned  Uni- 
versity, and  its  subordinate  bodies. 

The  earliest  statutes  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
directed  the  solemn  meetings,  and  indeed  all  meet- 
ings of  the  members,  to  be — in  loco  per  Rectorem  depii- 
tando — in  such  place  as  the  Rector  of  the  University 
(the  highest  officer  elected  by  themselves)  should  think 
convenient.  But  the  Rectors,  for  the  most  part  canons, 
and  the  Chancellor,  the  bishop,  brought  the  meetings  to 
be  usually  held  in  their  cathedral, — the  cradle,  indeed,  of 
the  University. 

The  first  general  Chapter  of  the  University,  held  in 
1451,  for  the  incorporation  of  members,  met  in  the 


»  Tlii8  time,  it  was  **  the  TnuleV  of 
Glasgow  who  stood  by  their  exclusive 
privileges,  and  would  have  strangled  in 
their  birth  the  inventions  which  have 
benefited  their  city  even  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  but  "  the  University 
interfered,  made  a  grant  in  favour  of 
young  Watt  of  a  small  room  in  their 
own  buildings,  permitted  him  to  esta- 
blish a  shop,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  their  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker/'— Arago's  Elotft  of  Jamea 
Watty  translated  by  J.  P.  Muirhead, 
1^,  p.  11.    That  little  shop  in  the 


College  buildings  "  l»ecame  a  sort  of  aca- 
demy, whither  all  the  learned  of  Glas- 
gow resorted  to  discuss  points  of  the 
greatest  nicety  in  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture.'*—/6<V/.  p.  13.  It  was  there  that 
Watt  mende<l  the  model  of  Newcomen's 
steam-engine,  and  thus  gave  his  mind  to 
improve  the  application  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power.  How  much  turned  upon 
the  patching  of  that  toy  !  I  believe 
the  little  model  repaired  by  James  Watt 
is  still  presen-ed  with  affectionate  rever- 
ence. 
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Chapter  house  of  the  Friars  Preachei's,  where  the  College 
Kirk  now  stands,  and  there  forty  members,,  mostly 
Churchmen,  several  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  were  at 
once  incoiporated  and  sworn  ;  and  Mr.  David  Cadyow, 
precentor  of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  Kector.^ 
The  next  congregation,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop, 
tlieir  Chancellor  and  founder,  was  held  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  his  Cathedral.  And  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
the  Cathedral  for  the  most  part,  sometimes  in  the  lower 
Chapter-house,  were  the  subsequent  congregations  of  the 
members  of  the  University  held,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation. 

The  ancient  statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ordained 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Masters  and  Students  of  that 
Faculty,  for  the  election  of  their  Dean,  to  take  place  in 
the  Cathedral,  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Nicholas  (probably  in 
the  Crypt).  But  the  first  congregation  of  the  Faculty 
in  1451,  was  held  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Cathedral ; 
the  next  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Friars  Preachers  ; 
the  tln-ee  following  in  the  Crypt  below  the  Chapter 
house  of  the  Cathedral.*  Sometimes  the  meetings  of 
the  Faculty  were  at  the  statutory  place,  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Nicholas,  sometimes  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  both 
in  the  Crypt,  and  occasionally  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
the  friendly  Friars. 

It  was  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Friars  that  Mas- 
ter David  Cadyow,  "  Precentor  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow 
and  Rector  of  this  august  University,"  read  lectures  in 

»  He  was  continued  Jlector  next  year.  feriori  capUvlo—ihAt  is,  in  the  more 
'  In  domo  inferiwris  eapituli—in  in-     ancient  and  lower  Chapter-house. 
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Canon  Law,  and  Master  William  of  Lc  venax  lectured  in 
Civil  Law,  in  the  year  1460.  Here,  too,  in  1521,  Friar 
Robert  Lile,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Dominic<ans,  and 
Bachelor  of  Theology,  in  presence  of  the  Rector,  the 
Dean  of  Facult)%  and  the  other  Masters,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  John  Adamson,  Provincial  of  the 
Order  in  Scotland,  "  commenced"  the  reading  of  the 
fourth  l)Ook  of  the  "  Sentences" — incepit  pro  forma 
Ucturam  quarti  lihri  sententiarum} 

But  Ijefore  that  time  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had  build- 
ings which  they  called  their  "  schools,"  in  which  their 
Masters  taught ;  a  dwelling-place  for  students  of  Arts, 
wliich  was  named  "  collegium,"  in  wliich  they  had  their 
"  chambers"  and  common  tiible.  This,  witliout  any 
doubt,  was  the  building  long  known  as  the  "  auld  peda- 
gogy,"- in  the  Rotten  Row. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  schools  and 
chambers  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  removed  from 
their  ancient  seat  to  the  new  pedagog}-,  built  on  the  pro- 
perty bestowed  upon  them  by  Lord  Hamilton  in  1460. 


*  The  notice  is  brief  and  not  precise, 
but  it  seems  to  reconl  that  Prior  Lile  on 
that  o<Tasi()n  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  in  tlie  congregation 
of  the  University,  held  in  the  Church  or 
Chapter-house  of  the  Friars  Preachers. 
The  convent  of  the  DoniinicjinH,  itself  an 
elder  daughter  of  tlie  episcopal  church 
of  Glasgow  {Book  of  our  Ixiily  College, 
xxxviii.),  and  destined  finally  to  be- 
come the  i>roperty  of  the  University, 
was  probably  chosen  for  those  early 
Academic  solemnities  on  account  of  the 
spacious  buildings  for  which  the  mimas- 
terics  of  the  Friars  were  everywhere  re- 
nowned. The  history  of  the  conventual 
Church  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  through 


all  its  fortunes,  will  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  collection  of  their  muni- 
ments joined  to  the  Book  of  our  Lady 
College, 

Cum  vero  duplicis  generis  sini  col- 
legia— alia  in  gvibus  docetur  et  exercetur 
jurentuSj  qu€e  panlagogia  vulgo  nuncu- 
jHint (jua^iue  rez/im in i  Decan i  et  Fac%Utaii» 
Ariium  suhjacent .  .  .  alia  soli scholarium 
alimentationi  deputaia, — A  ndreaSj  Fasti 
Lovanienses.  We  have  only  an  allusion 
to  the  titles  of  the  parson  of  Lus8*s 
house  in  the  Ratton  Raw,  taken  in  feu 
by  the  Laird  of  Luss,  "  and  called  AuM 
Pedagogy,"  which,  it  is  feared,  are  now 
lost 
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At  a  general  congregation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in 
1453,  after  some  provisions  touching  the  "general  re- 
sponsions  in  the  town'' — in  vico — as  opposed,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  Chapter-house  or  Church,  and  even  to  the 
Kotten  Row,  there  is  a  levy  ordered  for  repairing  the 
school  "  in  the  said  place,"  for  general  "  acts,''  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  benches  and  a  chair  for  the  President. 
In  1457,  the  Masters  Regents  were  straitened  in  pay- 
ing "  the  rent  of  the  pedagogy by  reason  of  the 
poverty,  war,  pestilence,  and  fewness  of  students  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  next  year  and  for  five  successive 
yeai-s  the  Faculty  gave  all  that  was  in  its  purse  "  for 
building  of  the  pedagogy" — in  edijicatione  pedagogii — 
circa  edificationem  domus  pedagogii 

We  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  "  Collegium 
Facultatis  Artium,"  in  which  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Faculty  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  or  Feast 
next  after  the  Translation  of  St.  Nicholas  (9th  May), 
when  all  the  Masters,  Licentiates,  Bachelors,  and  Stu- 
dents, after  hearing  matins  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  rode  in  solemn  and  stately  procession,  bear- 
ing flowers  and  branches  of  trees,  through  the  public 
street,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  the  Cross,  and 
so  back  to  the  CoUege  of  the  Faculty,  and  there,  amid 
the  joy  of  the  feast,^  the  Masters  took  coimsel  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Faculty,  and  gave  their  diligence  to  re- 
move all  discords  and  quarrels,  that  all  rejoicing  in  heart 
might  honour  the  prince  of  peace  and  joy.  After  the 
banquet  the  whole  crowd  of  Masters  and  Students  were 

'  Cvm  hlitift  rorporalut  rffectionis. 
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directed  to  repair  to  a  more  fitting  place  of  amusement, 
and  there  enact  some  interlude  or  other  show  to  rejoice 
the  people.^ 

In  1460,  the  Faculty  was  busied  about  "the  con- 
struction of  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  College  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts."  Now,  if  it  be  held  that  this 
College  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  identical  with  the 
pedagogy  on  which  the  Faculty  had  been  bestowing  its 
common  fund  so  long,  the  next  notice  settles  where  that 
was,  for  it  records  "  the  annexation  and  union  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aithurlee  s  place  or  mansion  to  the  pedagogy/* 
This  was  in  1475,  fifteen  years  after  the  Hamiltons  had 
granted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  tenement  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  Convent  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  on  the  south,  and  Sir  Thomas  Arthur- 
lee  s  land  on  the  north,  and  eight  years  after  Sir  Thomas 
Arthurlee  had  given  to  the  Faculty  his  house  and  land, 
which  wiis  their  former  boundary.  In  1460,  therefore, 
the  pedagogy,  and  if  that  was  identical,  the  College  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  in  progress  of  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  Friars  Preachers 
imd  Arthurlee  8  mansion — that  is  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
present  College.  But  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  "  peda- 
gogy" of  that  time  was  the  same  with  the  "  College,"  for 
we  find,  in  1480,  all  the  money  in  the  Faculty  purse  de- 
voted to  the  repairing  of  "  the  pedagogy  or  College" — 
pedagogii  seu  coUegii  On  the  19th  of  October  1485, 
the  houses  of  the  "  pedagogy"  were  again  in  need  of  re- 
paii-  against  the  approaching  winter.    Next  year  repaiiing 

'  The  Masters  were  to  be  the  actors,  if  possible. 
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the  "  liggin  stainis"  of  the  "  pedagogy"  cost  £4,  10s. 
In  1491,  Mr.  Covyntres  chamber  in  the  "pedagogy" 
required  repair ;  and  three  years  later  Master  John 
Hutchison,  having  been  active  in  building  the  new  kit- 
chen, and  probably  also  in  the  repairing  of  the  new  haU 
of  the  pethagogy,  and  having  already  held  the  honourable 
office,  was  re-elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  benefits  he  had  conferred  in  the  building 
and  repair  of  the  "  College  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts." 

It  seems  to  result  from  this  enumeration  that  "  the 
old  pedagogy^'  in  Rotten  Row  was  used  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  only  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  University — 
being  perhaps  in  existence  and  used  as  a  Chapter  school 
before  the  Papal  foimdation* — that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
finding  it  insufficient  before  1457,  rented  a  place  for 
their  schools,  and  in  1460  acquired  by  gift  of  the  Hanul- 
tons  a  tenement  (probably  the  same  previously  rented), 
•  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  building  of  the  College 
stands. 

The  buildings  of  the  Pedagogy,  or  the  College  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  had  not  been  completed  when  the  storm 
of  the  Reformation  began.  The  Crown  Charter  of  1563 
narrates  that  a  part  only  of  the  schools  and  chambers 
had  been  built.  The  unfinished  edifice  of  that  time 
must  have  been  a  mere  ruin  in  a  century  after,  scarcely 
to  be  used  with  advantage  for  more  than  the  foundations 
of  a  new  structure.    Upon  the  restoration  of  the  C^oUegt* 

^  It  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  in  1582  -  schdas  canonum  ruinosas  pt^r 

suppose  that  it  may  have  been  that  qnM  servUur  toti  universit^if  and  upon 

school  of  the  Chapter  to  which  the  Rec-  repair  of  which  the  University  was  at 

tor  called  the  attention  of  the  University  considerable  expense  in  1590. 
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the  zeal  for  some  time  took  a  different  diiection,  and  it 
was  not  tUl  1631  that  preparations  were  made  for  restor- 
ing the  ruined  buildings  in  part,  and  erecting  the  present 
fabric  on  their  site.  The  actual  masonry  wiis  begun  in 
the  following  year,  and  the  building  as  it  now  stands 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1056.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  contributors,  the  details  of  the  building,  and 
the  accounts  of  its  expense,  are  aU  given  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  muniments — it  may  be  thought  by  some  at 
too  great  length.  The  architect  of  the  edifice  is  not  re- 
corded ;  its  characteristics  are  those  of  Heriot  s  Hospital 
and  other  Scotch  erections  of  the  time.  Principal  FaU 
records  with  some  pride,  that  in  his  time  (in  1690)  the 
rail  of  stone  ballusters  was  put  up  on  the  Great  Stair 
which  carries  up  to  the  Fore  Common  Hall,  "  with  a 
Lion  and  a  Unicorn  upon  the  first  tm^n." 

While  the  present  "  Collegium,''  coming  in  the  place 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  ancient  University,  enjoys  • 
part  of  its  property  and  its  buildings  in  that  character,  it 
must  not  be  forgot  that  it  represents  at  the  same  time 
the  ancient  University  itself,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  capa- 
city that  it  holds  perhaps  its  most  ancient  possession  in 
mohilihics — the  Mace.  Mr.  David  Cadyow,  precentor 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  first  Rector  of  the  University,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  re-elected  to  that  office  in 
1460,  made  the  munificent  contribution  of  twenty  nobles 
towards  the  making  of  the  University  Mace,  and  the 
members,  l)y  common  consent  of  all  the  Nations  in  the 
statutory  congregation  of  the  University,  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Crispin  and  Crispinian  1465,  submitted  to  a  tax 
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for  the  same  common  end/  Finally,  in  1490,  directions 
were  given  for  the  reforming  and  correction  of  the  silver 
mace  at  the  expense  of  the  University.  It  would  appear 
that  the  emblem  of  office  was  now  perfected,  for  no  more 
collections  are  f oimd  for  it ;  wliile  in  1 5 1 9,  Master  Robert 
Maxwell,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Moray,  being  elected 
Rector,  and  having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  more  pre- 
cious Mace,  fit  for  only  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
presented  to  the  University  a  cane  staff,  set  with  silver 
at  its  extremities  and  middle,  to  be  in  all  time  coming 
borne  before  the  Rector  on  the  smaller  feasts  and  at 
common  meetings. 

The  Mace  now  preserved  in  the  Faculty-room  of  the 
University  is  of  silver,  meiisuring  4  feet  9f  inches  in 
height,  and  weighing  8  lb.  1  oz.  The  top  is  hexagonal, 
with  a  shield  on  each  side.  On  the  first  shield  are  the 
City  aims :  on  the  third,  the  arms  of  Douglas  of  Dal- 
keith, as  borne  by  the  Regent  Morton,  the  restorer  of  the 
College ;  the  fomth  has  the  coat  of  Hamilton,  the  first 
endower ;  the  fifth,  of  Scotland ;  the  sixth,  of  Tumbull, 
the  founder  of  the  University.  The  second  shield  is 
occupied  with  the  inscription  (in  modem  letters),  Hcec 
virga  empta  fuk  puhlicis  Academice  Glasguensis  sumpti- 
bus  A.D.  1465  :  in  Galliam  abkUa,  a.d.  1560  :  et  Aca- 
demicB  reslttuta,  1590.  The  workmanship  is  very  good, 
and  may  be  of  the  date  asserted  in  the  inscription,  or  a 
little  later.  The  arms  upon  the  shields  must  have  been 
supplied  after  the  "  restoration/'  or  new  erection  of  th(» 

»  The  noble,  an  English  coin,  wa«  half  in  Scotch  money,  though  our  currency 
a  mark,  or  68.  8d.  English.  Its  value  al-  had  not  yv{  Runk  to  its  lowest  degrada- 
ready  would  have  sounded  much  higher  tion. 
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University,  lUiJ,  if  at  the  same  time  with  the  inscription, 
not  earlier  than  last  century. 

Some  records  "  of  the  common  table,"  and  of  what 
may  be  called  the  domestic  economy  of  the  College,  sug- 
gest reflections  not  unmixed  with  regret.  In  all  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  the  old  collegiate  life  so  favour- 
able for  scholastic  discipline  has  been  abandoned.  Per- 
haps the  increasing  numbers  rendered  Uving  in  CoUege 
under  the  master  s  eye  inconvenient ;  though  some  modi- 
fication of  the  system  of  living  in  the  Universities  and  the 
great  schools  of  England  might  meet  the  difliculty.  The 
present  academic  life  in  Scotland  brings  the  mjister  and 
the  student  too  little  in  contact,  and  does  not  enable  the 
teacher  to  educate  in  that  which  is  more  important  than 
scholastic  learning,  nor  to  study  and  train  the  temper, 
habits,  and  character.  If  the  alternative  which  has  been 
chosen  inferred  that  the  student  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
parental  or  domestic  care  when  out  of  the  lecture-room, 
the  change  might  be  less  olijex^tionable  ;  but  when  we  ob- 
serve the  crowds  of  young  men  l:)rought  irom  distant 
homes  to  our  Universities,  dwelling  at  large  and  altogether 
imcontroUed  except  in  the  class-room,  we  may  look  back 
with  some  regret  to  the  time  w^hen  the  good  Regent  of  a 
University,  living  among  his  pupils,  came  in  the  parent  s 
place  as  well  as  master  s.  But  it  was  not  only  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  University  that  was  benefited  by  the  col- 
legiate life.  The  spirit  of  fellowship  that  existed  among 
young  men  set  apart  for  the  conmion  object  of  high 
education  was  on  the  whole  favourable  though  liable  to 
exaggeration  and  often  nmning  into  prejudice.  Nearly 
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all  that  common  feeling  of  the  youth  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity is  gone.  The  shreds  of  it  that  are  preserved  by  the 
dress,  scarcely  honoured  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great 
city,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  general  meeting  of 
Students,  serve  only  to  suggest  to  what  account  it  might 
be  turned  for  exciting  the  enthusiasm  and  raising  the 
standard  of  conduct  among  the  youth  of  Scotland.  If 
collections  of  University  muniments,  in  revealing  the  old 
machinery  of  the  scholar  life,  tend  in  any  degree  to  the 
renewal  of  the  bond  of  common  feeling  among  the 
younger  students,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  teachers, 
they  will  not  be  useless. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point.to  two  additional  sources  of 
information.  Principal  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals, 
among  a  store  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  information, 
give  innumerable  notices  of  Glasgow  College  matters- 
which  are  rendered  more  interesting  because  no  official 
minutes  of  the  College  are  preserved  during  that  period. 
To  him  especially  we  owe  a  full  and  very  minute  nar- 
rative of  the  aflfairs  of  the  University  from  the  forced 
abdication  of  Dr.  Strang,  and  an  amusing  account  of  the 
quarrels  of  Principal  Gillespie  with  the  Magistrates  of 
the  city.  The  account  of  the  University,  published  in 
tJie  last  volume  of  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scot 
kind,  is  by  Dr.  Thomas  Keid.  Nothing  that  came  from 
his  pen  is  insignificant,  but  this  essay  contains  not  only 
valuable  opinions  of  the  philosopher  living  among  the 
institutions  he  is  describing,  but  a  history  of  the  change 
from  collegiate  life  which  demands  attention  here,  be- 
cause it  is  in  some  things  opposed  to  the  views  expressed 
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above.  "  It  appears  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  the  distribution  of  sciences  and 
modes  of  tejiching,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment, was  very  similar  to  that  of  all  the  other  Universi- 
ties of  Europe.  The  alterations  which  it  has  undergone 
in  lat^r  times  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
changes  of  opinion  with  respect  to  literary  objects,  and 
from  other  varying  circumstances."  "  Tlie  University 
of  Glasgow  was  anciently  possessed  of  a  jurisdiction  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  other  Universities  of  Europe,  and  exer- 
cised a  similar  discipline  and  authority  over  its  members. 
A  great  part  of  the  students  were  accommodated  with 
lodgings  in  the  College,  and  dined  at  a  conmion  table 
under  the  inspection  of  their  teachers.  While  this  mode 
of  livuig  continued,  jdmost  eveiything  was  the  subject  of 
restrictions  and  regulations.  But  for  a  long  time  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  an<l  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  discipline  has  been  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The 
lodgings  in  the  College  rooms,  after  the  disuse  of  the 
common  table,  became  less  convenient ;  and  at  present, 
no  students  live  within  the  College,  but  a  few  of  con- 
siderable standing,  whose  regulaiity  of  conduct  is  per- 
fectly kno\\ai  and  ascertained. 

"  These  deviations  from  the  ancient  usage  were  intro- 
duced from  the  experience  of  many  inconveniences  at 
tending  it  The  conmion  table,  by  collecting  a  multitude 
of  students  so  frequently  together,  affoixled  encourage- 
ment and  temptations  to  idleness  and  dissipation  ;  and, 
though  the  masters  sat  at  table  along  with  the  students, 
yet  few  advantages  of  convei'sation  could  1^  attained. 
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.  .  .  Besides,  from  a  general  alteration  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  the  academical  rules  in  these 
matters  were  fomid  troublesome  both  to  the  teachers  and 
the  students.  Hence,  attendance  at  the  common  table 
became  a  kind  of  drudgery  to  the  masters,  from  which 
they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  to  which  they  submitted 
in  their  turns  with  reluctance ;  while  the  students  pro- 
cured dispensations,  or  permissions  to  have  their  com- 
mons in  their  own  apartments.  This  latter  was  found 
to  be  a  source  of  expense  and  dissipation,  not  more  un- 
friendly to  literature  than  to  morals.  The  common  table, 
it  is  said,  became  a  source  of  mismanagement  and  im- 
position, which  could  not  easily  be  remedied. 

"  This  change  in  the  mode  of  living  has  been  attended 
with  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  all  the  members 
of  the  University,  by  superseding  many  strict  regula- 
tions, and  of  course  rigorous  penalties,  which,  in  the 
former  situation,  had  been  thought  necessary.  Neither 
has  it  produced  any  bad  effect  upon  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  the  students.  .  .  .  The  most  certain  and 
effectual  mode  of  discipline,  or  rather  the  best  method  of 
rendering  discipline  in  a  great  measure  useless,  is  by 
filling  up  regularly  and  properly  the  time  of  the  student, 
by  interesting  him  in  the  objects  of  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, and  by  demanding,  regularly  and  daily,  an  account 
of  his  labours." 
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The  fifteenth  century,  the  age  of  revived  letters  and 
intelligence  through  Europe/  was  the  chief  era  of  Scotch 
University  foundations.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Glasgow  in 
the  middle,  and  Aberdeen  at  its  close.  The  last,  like  the 
former  two,  owed  its  birth  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ; 
imd  its  founder,  Bishop  Elphinstone,  had  a  large  expe- 
rience of  what  was  beneficial  or  defective  in  other  Uni- 
versities. 

The  situation  of  the  new  school  of  learning  may  have 
in  some  degree  influenced  its  constitution.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Pope  that,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  were 
some  districts  so  distant,  and  separated  from  the  places 
where  Universities  had  akeady  been  established,  by  such 
obstacles  of  mountains  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  dangers 
of  the  way,  that  the  natives  remained  rude,  unlettered, 
and  almost  barbarous,  insomuch  that  persons  could  hardly 
be  found  there  fit  for  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and 
ministering  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Aberdeen 
was  held  to  be  "sufficiently  near"  for  educating  the 
people  of  those  rude  regions ;  at  any  rate  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  Bishop  with  zeal  enough  to  give 


^  Without  attempting  to  define  accu- 
rately the  limits  of  the  dark  ages/*  and 
the  dawn  of  the  returning  day,  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  plainly  enough  the  era 
of  actual  enlightenment.  The  dispersion 


over  Europe  of  Greek  books  and  Greek 
teachers,  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ; 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  wakened  the 
soundest  sleepers. 
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the  endowment,  and  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  the 
royal  and  papal  privileges  necessary  for  a  university. 

While  we  allow  for  some  exaggeration  in  stating  the 
necessity  of  the  new  foundation,  it  was  not  easy  to  over- 
state the  physical  and  ethnical  impediments  to  education 
in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland.  These,  to  a 
great  degree,  remain  unconquered  at  this  day.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  join  under  the  common  description 
of  barbarous  ignorance  the  district  in  which  the  new 
University  was  founded,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  or  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Centuries  before  the  era  of 
our  oldest  University,  the  whole  corn-bearing  land  of  Scot- 
land was  occupied  by  the  same  energetic  tribes,  whether 
Saxon  or  Danish,  who  colonized  England.  Towns  were 
built  wherever  a  river's  mouth  gave  a  haven  for  small 
ships  in  the  dangerous  coast.  Trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  kindred  people  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Normandy ; 
and  the  hides  and  wool  of  our  mountains,  the  salmon  of 
the  Dee  and  Tay,  and  the  herring  of  our  seas,  were  ex- 
changed against  the  cloths  of  Bruges,  the  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Khine ;  and  the  table  luxuries,  as  well  as 
the  ornaments  of  dress  and  art,  which  found  admirers 
among  us  long  before  we  appreciated  what  are  now 
counted  the  comforts  of  life.  A  trading  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  continental  nations  would,  of  itself,  go 
far  to  prove  some  intelligence  and  education. 

But  this  is  not  left  to  speculation.  Master  Thomas 
of  Bennum  writes  himself  "  Kector  scholarum  de  Aber- 
deen" in  the  year  1262     and  we  learn,  at  ii  later 

>  RegUtrvm  de  Aberbrothoc. 
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period,  that  these  were  proper  burghal  schools,  endowed 
by  the  community^  and  under  the  patron^e  of  the 
magistrates.  In  1418,  we  find  a  schoolmaster  of  Aber- 
deen--^Vaz/w^'^r  Sclwlarum  hurcfi  de  Aherdene — pre- 
sent<?d  by  the  alderman  and  the  community  ;  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  the  inducting  officer,  testifies 
him  to  be  of  good  life,  of  honest  conversation,  of  great 
literature  and  scdence,  and  a  graduate  in  arts.*  Sixty 
years  later,  but  still  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  "Master  of  the  Grammar  Schules  of  Abirdene" 
had  the  respectable  salary  of  five  pounds  yearly,  "  of  the 
common  gude  of  the  toune,"  until  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  l)enefice  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.'  It  was 
in  the  next  century  that  Master  Jolm  MarsliaU,  master  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  "  inquirit  be  the  Pro- 
vost whom  of  he  had  the  same  school — grantit  in  judge- 
ment that  he  had  the  same  of  the  said  good  Town, 
ofierand  him  reddy  to  do  thame  and  thair  baimis  ser- 
vice and  plesour  at  his  power.'*  ^ 

The  chief  difficulty  in  any  attempts  at  popular  edu- 
cation must  have  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of  books.  But, 
after  all,  that  was  not  greater  on  the  eve  of  the  grand 
invention  of  printing,  than  it  had  Ix^en  in  aU  ages  of 
the  world  before.  It  did  not  press  more  heavily  upon 
the  Scotchman  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  than  it  did 
on  the  Italian  contemporaries  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
than  it  had  done  upon  the  people  who  appreciated  the 
verse  of  Sophocles,  and  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes, 

^  MafjruElileratuTXKetscUticue.  —  Burgh        ^  Burgh  Be^^ords  of  Aberdeen j  Spald- 
Becords  of  Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,      ing  Club,  p.  37. 
p.  5.  «  IHd.  pp.  80,  97. 
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and  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  How  tliis  impediment  to 
instruction  was  overcome,  is  for  us  difficult  to  under- 
stand. That  it  was  overcome,  we  know.  Among  other 
means  to  supply  the  defect  of  books,  pubhc  dictation 
was,  perhaps,  the  chief,  and  this  explains  much  of  the 
method  of  the  old  Universities,  where  time  was  given 
to  writing  down  verbatim  the  dictata  of  the  master, 
which  might  have  been  better  bestowed,  if  books  had 
been  common,  in  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  his  lecture. 

The  scarcity  of  books  had  one  effect  which  has  not 
been  enough  considered.  It  tended  to  congregate  stu- 
dents in  masses.  One  public  library  aff<n'ded  the  seeds 
of  learning  to  multitudes  who  could  not  buy  books.  The 
t^ching  of  Abelard  opened  to  thousands  whom  his  writ- 
ings could  never  reach,  the  mysteries  of  a  new  philosophy. 
The  comparing  of  opinions,  the  disputations,  the  excite- 
ment of  fellow-students,  the  emulation — even  the  enthu- 
siasm arising  from  the  mere  crowd  engaged  in  one 
pursuit — made  up  in  part  for  the  want  of  books,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  that  compelled  the  multitude  to 
come  together.  Universities  were  infinitely  more  neces- 
sary when  books  were  scarce. 

In  1411,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  founded  his 
University.  Forty  years  later,  the  rival  see  of  Glasgow 
followed;  and  in  1494,  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen 
obtained  the  Papal  constitution  for  the  studium  generate 
or  University  of  his  Episcopal  See.  The  Pope  bestowed 
the  usual  privileges  of  a  University  (of  which  Bologna 
and  Paris  were  the  patterns),  and  licensed  masters  and 
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doctors,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  to  teach,  study, 
and  confer  degrees  in  Theology,  the  Canon  and  the  Civil 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  Such  were  the  simple  opera- 
tive woi-ds  by  which  the  recognised  power  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church  admitted  the  new  University  and  its 
members  to  the  great  fellowship  of  the  scholars  of 
Christendom. 

There  is  nothing  here  of  endowments  or  of  Colleges. 
By  what  may  be  called  the  puljlic  University  law,  all 
masters  and  doctors  were  entitled,  and  even  boimd  to 
"  read,"  that  is,  to  teach,  in  their  several  faculties,  for  a 
limited  time  after  obtaimng  their  degrees,  in  the  Univer- 
sity where  they  graduated.  That  was  the  only  provi- 
sion for  teaching  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Universities  of  all  Europe ;  and  the  constitution  and 
early  pmctice  of  Bishop  Elphinstone  s  mother  University 
of  Ghisgow  were  not  diflerent.  But  the  primitive  liberty 
of  teacliing,  and  of  choosing  masters,  had  some  manifest 
disadvantages,  wliich  induced  first  the  Italian,  and  after- 
wards other  foreign  Univeraities,  to  exchange  the  free 
competition  of  "  reading"  graduates  receiving  a  small  fee 
from  each  student,  for  a  limited  number  of  salaried 
teachers.  This  new  system  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Elphinstone,  and  he  engrafted  upon  the  papal  erection 
of  the  University,  ten  years  after  its  date,  a  fuU  colle- 
giate body,^  sufficiently  endowed,  for  teaching  the  several 
faculties,  and  for  the  service  of  the  church  which  he 
foimded  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  University. 

1  He  hiiDself  calls  it  a  Collegiate  whole  cudowcd  roetnLers  of  the  College 
Church  or  College."  The  ecclesijistical  were  at  first  thirty-aix,  increased  by  the 
purposes  were  very  prominent.     The     second  foundation  to  forty-two. 
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The  endowment  of  the  College  was  all  obtained  by  the 
Bishop's  own  means  or  influence.  The  young  king 
made  a  small  donation  in  aid  of  the  new  fabric,  when  he 
passed  by  in  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Saint  Duthac ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  assisted  the  foundation 
otherwise,  except  by  consenting  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Germains,  and  allowing  the  new  Univer- 
sity to  bear  his  name. 

The  papal  erection  declared  the  Bishop  ex  officio 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  the  other  high  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Rector ;  his  election  being  left  to  the  com- 
mon University  law  which  placed  it  in  the  votes  of  the 
general  body  of  the  University.  In  like  manner,  the 
election  of  Proctors  by  the  nations,  acording  to  the  an- 
cient and  uniform  practice  of  Universities,  is  taken  for 
granted,  not  prescribed. 

The  Rector  of  the  University,  if  a  stranger,  or  the 
Official,  if  the  Rector  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege, with  the  advice  of  four  masters  chosen  by  the  four 
nations  of  the  University,  had  the  duty  of  yearly  visita 
tion  of  the  College. 

The  persons  composing  the  College  were  elected  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  though  the  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Proctors  of  the  four  nations  had  voices, 
the  real  power  lay  with  the  chief  members  of  the 
College. 

The  obtainer  of  the  Papal  and  Royal  privileges  for 
the  University,  himself  the  founder  and  endower  of  the 
College  and  its  Church,  Bishop  William  Elphinstone,  has 
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left  a  name  to  be  reverenced  alx)ve  every  other  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  ancient  Scotch  Church.  His  biogra- 
pher, Boece,  sufficiently  zealous,  and  living  so  near  in 
time  and  situation  that  he  could  not  be  uninformed,  has 
given  only  a  general  account  of  his  descent  ex  veteri 
Elphinstonoinim  familia;  and  the  same  silence  might  be 
thought  allowable  now,  were  it  not  for  the  mis-state - 
menta  of  later  writers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was^ 
like  so  many  well-educated  men  of  his  time,  the  oflfspring 
of  a  churclmian,  who  could  not  legally  marry,  but  whose 
connexion  and  family,  in  violation  of  his  vows,  were 
then  tolerated  by  society,  and  almost  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  the  highest  of  his  order.*  His  father  was 
William  Elphinstone,  rector  of  Kirkmichael  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Teviotdale,  whom  there  is  better  reason  than 
tradition  for  believing  to  have  been  of  a  branch  of  the 
baronial  house  \vhich  was  emiobled  as  Lords  Elphin- 
stone, and  enriched  with  the  lordship  of  Kildrummy  by 
James  iv.*  He  is  asserted  by  Keith,  following  Craw- 
ford, to  have  died  in  1486,  "after  he  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing  his  son  Bishop  of  Aberdeen."  If  we  are  to 
rely  on  the  same  authorities,  William  Elphinstone  (the 


•  Crawfurd  and  Keith  have  covered 
this  disgrace  under  the  convenient  and 
pious  fiction  that  the  Bishop's  father  took 
orders  "  after  he  became  a  widower." — 
Officers  of  State ;  Catalogue  of  Sc 
Bishops. 

*  Elphinstone  went  abroad  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  uncle,  Lawrence,  who  lived 
at  Glasgow.  Boece  tells  us  that  the 
Bishop  was  very  bountiful  in  gifts  to  the 
family  unde  ei  origo,  and  raised  many 
Elphinrttones    to    opulence.  Andrew 


Elphinstone  of  Selmys,  w^ho  was  Tin- 
doubted  ly  a  son  or  very  near  kinsman 
of  the  chief  family,  had  two  brothers, 
uaraetl  Lawrence  and  Nicholas.  In 
1499,  Andrew  of  Selmys  resigned  the 
lands  of  Glak  which  he  held  of  the 
Bishop,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Nicholas 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  whom 
failing,  to  his  own  heirs-male,  whom  all 
failing,  to  return  to  the  Church  at  Aber- 
deen.—i5t>^cr,  Vit.  Episc.  ;  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig. ,  and  Morton  Chart^a  at  Dalmahoy. 
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Bishop)  was  born  in  1437/  educated  at  the  psedagogium 
and  University  of  Glasgow,  and  only,  at  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-four,  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  took  priest  s  orders,  having  been 
for  some  years  diverted  from  study  by  family  and  secular 
affairs.  He  studied  canon  law  for  several  years  at  Glas- 
gow, and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  church  courts. 
Then  he  retired  to  Kirkmichael,  where  he  rusticated  for 
some  years  on  his  father  s  benefice,  devoting  himself  to 
the  cure  of  the  parish.^  From  this  life  he  was  roused  by 
his  uncle,  Lawrence  Elphinstone,  vir  optimum,  who  stimu- 
lated his  ambition,  and  assisted  liim  with  the  means  to 
study  at  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  Continent. 
He  spent  a  long  time  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Elphin- 
stone s  biographer  describes  his  habits  while  studying  at 
the  Univei-sity — "All  day  heaiing  preachers  or  profes- 
sors of  the  canon  law ;  by  night,  in  solitude,  recalling 
what  he  had  heard  during  the  day  :  most  spaiing  of  sleep 
and  of  food  ;  most  patient  of  labour,  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  he  studied  more  by  day  or  by  night." 
We  read  this  of  Elphinstone,  w^th  a  wish  to  believe  it 
true,  though  our  biographers  imlucky  rhetorical  tm-n 
makes  us  suspect  he  might  have  said  as  much  for  one 
not  so  deserving.  But,  in  the  facts  which  follow,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  mistake.  After  completing  his  studies, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  primarius  hctcn'  in 

*  Crawfurd  cites  no  authority  for  the  not  know  whether  Boece  meant  that  the 

date  of  his  birtli,  and  is  probably  wrong.  benefice  was  conferred  on  him,  as  Keith 

Boece  says  he  was  in  his  83d  year  when  imagined,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 

he  died  :  the  Epistolare  of  Bishop  Dun-  that  he  acted  as  his  father's  curate.  In 

bar  states  that  he  was  in  his  84th.—  the  loosest  times,  the  Canon  was  very 

HegUt.  Epiac.  ii.  249.  strict  against  a  father  and  a  son  serving 

«  Pastarali  cura  ei  colUUa.    We  do  at  the  same  altar. 
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the  University—  an  office,  as  Boece  remarks,  conferred 
only  on  the  most  learned — and  he  "  read"  canon  law  for 
six  years  there.  Then,  having  received  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Decrees,  he  migrat<jd  to  the  University  of  Orleans, 
and  stayed  some  years  studying  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  parts  of  law  with  the  professors  there,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  the  highest  reputation  in  legal  science. 
His  learning,  and  some  opportunities  he  had  of  expound- 
ing law  in  public,  brought  him  so  much  into  notice,  that 
his  opinion  was  asked  on  great  questions  even  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  Boece  records  Elphinstone  s  ex- 
treme intimacy  and  friendship  with  Jean  de  Ganai,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  great  distinction  {is  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  and  was,  successively,  First  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  ChanceUor  of  France,*  a  friend- 
ship that  may  have  been  serviceable  afterwards  to  the 
Bishop  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland  on  his  several  em- 
bassies to  the  French  court. 

Elphinstone  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  ninth  year 
after  he  had  gone  abroad,  accordmg  to  his  biographer.* 
He  was  Official  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow,  and 

»  It  may  help  us  to  datei»,  which  would  seem  that  even  more  than  two 

Boece  never  furnishes,  to  ob»er\e  that  persouR  of  the  name  must  have  held 

De  Ganai  was  mlniitted  Councillor  in  Uuefice  in  the  Church,  and  place  in 

the  Court  of  Aids,  3(>th  October  1481  ;  the  University  of  Ghingow  at  the  same 

Fourth  Presiilent  of  the  Parliament,  27th  time. 

June  1490 ;  Fin<t  President  of  the  Par-        William  Elphinstone,  apparently  our 

liament,  and  Chancellor  of  France,  31st  Bishop's  father,  is  styled  Canon  of  Glas- 

January  1507 :  Died  I5l±-Mifren.  gow  from  1451  down  to  1483,  holding 

the  offices  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 

•  It  is  imi»ossible  FK?rfectly  to  reconcile  Arts   il4t)8),   Prebendarj-  of  Ancrum 

Boece's  narrative  with  the  dates  fixed  by  (1479),  Arohdeaci.n  of  Teviotdale  {14S2). 

the  records  of  the  University  of  Glas-  The  following  dates  seem  to  apply  to  the 

gow.    Some  confusion  arises  also  from  Bishop: 

the  identity  of  name  and  sometimes  of  1457.  William  Elphinstone  "scoluris" 
^^ffice,  in  the  father  and  the  «on.    But  it  inatricu latent. 
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Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  University  in  1471-2. 
In  1474,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  University.  Boece 
says  that  the  office  of  Official  was  of  great  dignity,  and 
given  only  to  the  most  learned.  We  know  that  at  that 
time  the  church  courts,  besides  the  load  of  properly  con- 
sistorial  cases,  monopolized  a  great  part  of  civil  business. 
They  were,  in  truth,  the  only  settled  and  organized  judi- 
catures in  Scotland,  and  were  alone  presided  over  by 
educated  lawyers.  Boece  says  Elphinstone  was  a  severe 
judge,  keeping  in  his  mouth  the  adage — "  He  hurts  the 
good,  who  spares  the  bad."  His  reputation  in  the  office 
at  Glasgow  obtained  him,  in  1478,  promotion  to  the  place 
of  Official  of  Lothian,  then  probably  the  second  judicial 
office  in  the  kingdom,^  which  he  filled  for  two  years,  sit- 
ting in  Parliament  and  serving  on  the  judicial  commit- 
tees, which  formed  the  supreme  civil  jurisdiction  in  Scot- 
land. In  1481,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Boss,  though 
some  delay  took  place  in  his  consecration,  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  birth. 

Elphinstone  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  autumn  of  1483.'    According  to  his  biographer,  he 


1459.  He  took  his  Bacheloi-'H  degree. 
1462.  He  took  his  Master's  degree,  "  post 

rigorosum  examen." 
1462-4.  Active  in  University  affairs. 
1 465.  W.  de  Elphinstone  junior ^  rector 

of  Kirkraichael,  was  a  regent  in 

the  University. 

1471-2.  W.  Elphinstone  was  Official- 
general  of  the  Diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts. 

1473.  Master  William  de  Elphinstone, 
Official,  took  the  degree  of  Li- 
centiate in  Canon  Law,  and  was 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


1474.  W.  de  Elphinstone,  Official,  a 
Master  of  Arts,  Licentiate  in 
Decrees,  and  Rector  of  Kirk- 
michael,  was  chosen  Rector  of 
the  University. 
1  The  Great  J  usticiar  of  Scotland  being 
theArst,  whose  functions  were  not  merely 
in  crimiiudibus.    The  Official  of  St.  An- 
drews  principal  was  higher  in  rank,  but 
perhaps  with  less  business  in  his  couit 
than  the  Official  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lothian,  which  included  E<linburgh. 

^  Apparently  between  14th  October 
and  20th  November.  His  consecration 
took  place  between  17th  December  1487 
and  April  1488. 
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went  on  an  embassy  to  France  before  that  time ;  for, 
though  he  gives  no  date,  he  teUs  us  it  was  to  Louis  XL, 
who  cUed  in  that  year,  and  adds,  that  his  first  bishopric 
was  the  reward  for  his  service  in  it  The  oration  which 
he  puts  in  the  ambassador's  mouth  we  may  safely  trust 
was  not  dehvered  ;^  and  it  will  not  lessen  the  good 
bishop  in  our  eyes,  if  we  abate  something  of  the  influence 
which  l^oece  attributes  to  him  in  the  councils  of  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  James  iil  We  know,  from  evidence  of 
record,  that  he  was  employed  in  embassies  to  France, 
England,  Burgimdy,  and  Austria,^  and  that,  for  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  King  James  iil,  he  held  the 
oflBce  of  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.^  He  lost  his  great 
office  on  the  accession  of  the  young  king,  but  was  speedily 
restored  to  favour  and  to  the  royal  counsels,  and  seems 
to  have  been  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  from  1500  till  his 
death.  Apparently  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  more  especiaUy  after  he  had  ceased 
to  be  Chancellor,  Elphinstone,  though  still  occasionally 
called  to  serve  liis  country  in  foreign  missions,  and  to 
guide  the  councils  of  the  galhmt  young  monarch,  devoted 
his  chief  att^^ntion  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  ;  and  it  is 
not  often  that  a  pivlate  has  left  such  a  tradition  of  good- 
ness, or  so  many  proofs,  still  extiint,  of  great  benefits 
conferred.  His  first  cares  were  to  reform  his  clergy,  and 
restore  the  service  and  the  fabric  of  his  cathedral*  Next 


1  Orationis  non  setUentiain  stflutn  sed 
et  verba,  nc  quid  varhtut,  visum  est 
rtferrt.  Some  of  the  words  are  not 
wise. 

*  Regist.  Episc.  Aberdon.  p.  304. 

^  From  2Ut  February  1487-8,  till  the 


death  of  the  king  on  St  Barnabas*  day, 
11th  June  I iSS.— Pleadings  in  Montrose 
Dukedom  Case,  1853. 

*  John  Malison  was  employed  by  him 
to  restore  the  ritual  books  and  the  ser- 
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was  the  University.  His  last  undertaking  was  the  bridge 
over  Dee,  a  more  important,  as  well  as  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  than  men  of  this  age  can  easily  believe. 

He  did  not  live  to  complete  all  his  great  designs,  but 
he  had  provided  for  their  completion  in  substantial  wise. 
With  no  private  fortune,  and  without  dilapidating  his 
benefice,  he  provided  for  the  buildings  requisite  for  his 
University  and  collegiate  church,  and  for  the  suitable 
maintenance  of  its  forty-two  members ;  and  the  cathedral 
choir,  the  King's  College,  and  the  old  grey  bridge  span- 
ning the  valley  of  the  Dee,  are  monuments  to  his  memory 
that  command  the  respect  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
mth  his  breviary,  rich  in  legends  of  Scotch  saints,  and 
who  would  scarcely  approve  of  his  reformed  Gregorian 
chant.  His  picture  we  love  to  fancy  a  true  likeness, 
though  painted  by  a  flattering  artist : — "  He  was  most 
splendid  in  the  maintenance  of  his  establishment,  seldom 
sitting  down  to  dinner  without  a  great  company  of  guests 
of  the  gentry,  and  always  with  a  well-furnished  table. 
In  the  midst  of  such  temptations,  he  himself,  abstemious, 
but  cheerful  in  aspect,  gay  in  conversation,  took  great 
delight  in  the  arguments  of  the  learned,  in  music,  and  in 
decent  wit :  all  ribaldry  he  detested.  He  had  talent  and 
energy  for  any  busiaess  of  public  or  private  life,  and 
could  adapt  himself  equally  to  civil  or  church  aifairs. 


vice  of  the  church,  as  well  as  its  music, 
which  was  to  be  of  the  ancient  manner— 
priscus  atque  patrum  more  cantus.  "  To 
this  man,"  says  Boece,  "the  Aberdo- 
uians  owe  whatever  of  music,  whatever 
of  perfect  service  is  found  in  the  northern 
rhurch.   Seldom  will  you  find  a  man  of 


Aberdeen,  well  taught  in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing, who  has  not  learnt  of  him." 

Bishop  Elphinstone  began  the  restora- 
tion of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  which 
bad  been  built,  as  Boece  erroneously 
says,  by  Robert  I.,  but  not  of  size  or 
beauty  suitable  to  such  a  church. 
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He  seemed  of  iron  frame,  and  was  of  indomitable  courage 
in  enduring  labour, — one  whom  no  toil,  no  exertion,  no 
public  or  private  duty,  not  age  itself,  could  break.  In 
his  eighty-third  year  he  discussed  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  state  more  acutely  than  any  man ;  and  showed  no 
decay  of  mind,  or  any  of  the  senses,  while  he  preserved 
a  ready  memory,  which,  indeed,  knew  not  what  it  is  to 
forget.  His  old  age  was  happy  and  venerable,  not  mo 
rose,  imxious,  peevish,  low-spirited.  Age  had  worked  no 
change  on  his  manners,  which  were  always  charming  ; 
nor  did  he  suffer  anything  till  his  very  last  sickness,  for 
which  he  could  blame  old  age."  Having  dissuaded  the 
English  war,  and  survived  to  mourn  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden,  he  died,  amid  the  imiversal  love  and  sorrow 
of  his  diocese  and  his  country,  on  the  25th  October 
1514. 

Long  afterwards,  a  great  philosopher,  who,  like  Elphin- 
Htx)ne,  had  been  connected  with  both  the  Universities 
which  he  was  comparing,  observed  that  there  were  "  two 
obvious  defects  in  the  ancient  constitutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity [of  Glasgow]  ;  the  first,  that  no  salaries  were 
provided  for  regular  lectures  in  the  high  faculties ;  .  .  . 
the  second  defect,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  power 
over  the  Uuiversity  to  remedy  disorders,  when  these  be- 
came general,  and  infected  the  whole  body."  And  then, 
alluding  to  Aberdeen,  he  continues :  "  Either  from  the 
experience  of  what  Elphinstone  had  seen  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Glasgow,  or  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  he  supplied  in  his  University  both  the  defects  we 
have  observed  in  that  of  Glasgow  :  for  he  gave  salaries. 
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not  illiberal  for  the  times,  to  those  who  were  to  teach 
theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine,  languages,  and 
philosophy,  and  pensions  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
students ;  and  likewise  appointed  a  visitorial  power,  re- 
serving to  himself,  as  Chancellor,  and  to  his  successors  in 
that  office,  a  dictatorial  power,  to  be  exercised  occasion- 
ally, according  to  the  report  of  the  visitors."* 

To  work  out  his  great  plan  of  mixed  religion  and 
education,  Elphinstone  found  qualified  persons,  for  the 
most  part  at  home,  and  probably  in  his  own  chapter. 
Two  only  he  brought  from  abroad.  Hector  Boece  and 
William  Hay.  They  were  both  natives  of  Angus,  and 
had  spent  their  schoolboy  days  together  at  Dundee,  and 
afterwards  prosecuted  their  studies  at  the  CoUege  Mon- 
taigu  of  Paris,  where  Boece  was  lecturing  in  philosophy, 
when  Elphinstone,  himself  perhaps  of  the  same  college, 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  PHrrutrius^  or 
Principal  of  the  infant  seminary  at  Aberdeen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  much  of  a  person  so  well 
known  as  the  historian  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  there  is 
httle  to  tell  of  the  events  of  his  life.  His  estimation  as 
a  teacher  is  gathered  partly  from  the  tradition  of  the 
University,  and  partly  from  the  list  of  eminent  men 
whom  he  enumerates  as  instructed  by  him.  He  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a  good  Latinist  than  a  scholar  im- 
bued with  the  riches  of  classical  study.  That  he  was  of 
the  reforming  party  of  the  day — the  humanists,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  continental  schools — we  learn  from  his 
own  expressions,  ficom  his  friends  and  associates,  and 

'  Account  of  the  UrUversUyof  OUugow,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rcid. 
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especially  from  his  profound  admiration  for  Erasmus,^ 
with  whom  he  had  even  the  honour  of  corresponding. 
As  a  historiim,  he  was  at  first  admired  and  followed,  and 
latterly  condemned,  in  both  cases  much  beyond  reason. 
His  object  was  to  give  a  classical  dress  to  his  rude  native 
chronicles.  One  must  doubt  whether  he  really  meant  his 
gmve  readei-s  to  credit  his  stories  of  "  Veremimd''  and 
"  Cornelius  Campbell,"  and  the  records  from  lona.  He 
foimd,  over  a  large  period  of  his  history,  bare  lists  of 
kings,  and  he  took  the  pains  of  dressing  them  in  what  he 
thought  suitable  characters  and  actions.  Quite  unem- 
barrassed by  facts,  he  proposed  to  treat  his  subject  like 
an  aitist,  with  the  proper  balancing  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  studied  to  administer  among  the  persons  of  his 
drama  some  sort  of  poeticiil  justice.  Leslie  compares 
him  to  Livy,  and  liis  most  fabulous  portions  are  perhaps 
not  more  romantic  than  Li\7  s  fii-st  decade.  The  diflFer- 
ence  lies  in  the  genius  of  the  writers.^ 


»  yostnt  cftalis  sjiUtulor  et  ornamen- 
tu/n:  nulhis  pfM  Iocuh  est  in  Kvropa 
adeo  itMccessM  uhi  non  ejits  viri  decora. 
—  Aberd.  Ej/isc.  Viia:.  p.  tR). 

•  A  few  circumstances  lesH  known  may 
be  collected  here  concerning  Hector 
Boece. 

John  Jonston,  the  author  of  the  He- 
roes, addresses  some  Latin  verses — Hec- 
tori  Boetio  et  duobus  /ratribus—&mong 
which  are, 

Concordes  aniinas,  darissima  lumiim 
gentiSf 

Tre^  paribus  studiiSf  trts  pietate 
pares  1— 

MS.  Adv.  Lib.  19,  3,  24,  p.  28. 
One  brother,  Arthur,  is  mentioned 
with  due  honour  by  Hector  Boece,  in 
recording  his  fellow-labourers  at  Aber- 
deen :—^rMt«m  Boeiius  mihi  germa- 


niM,  in  pontificio  jure  doctor,  in  civico  {ui 
dicunt)  licentiatus,  rir  multtr  doclrina, 
plus  Htemnim  indies  consecuturus,  quod 
htmlium  ci  pernuinet  animo  inde/esso; 
nobiscinti  jura  pie  et  scite  jtrofitetur.  Est 
in  eo  vis  et  gravitas  eloqueudi  a  tiUgaH 
genere  plurimum  ahlurrcns.  —  Aberd. 
Episc,  Vita',  p.  63.  He  was  reader  in 
Canon  Law  in  the  University,  Treasurer 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Brechin,  a  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  Lord 
of  the  Session,  upon  its  institution  in 
1532.  Tlie  Pollock  Ms.  names,  as  one  of 
the  an»bas8adoi-s  to  England  in  1532-3, 
"  Mr.  Walter  Boyis,  persone  of  Snaw 
that  is,  of  the  "  Ecclesia  B.  Maria*  ad 
nives"  {Diurnal  of  Occurrent^,  p.  17), 
supplying,  perhaps,  the  third  brother, 
who  was  not  hitherto  known.  The  name 
of  Boece,  in  all  its  varieties  of  spelling. 
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Of  William  Hay,  his  companion  through  life,  we  know 
little  but  what  we  learn  from  Boece.  He  records  his 
friend's  industry,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  business 


was  common  among  the  vassals  and 
tenants  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  in  tlie 
fifteenth  century.— i^fj.  de  Aberbr.  ii. 

The  accomplishment  of  Hector  Boece 
was  not  confined  to  Roman  literature. 
He  had  attained  some  reputation  for  his 
skill  in  physic.  In  the  last  illness  of 
Thomas  Crj'stall,  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  when 
other  hope  had  failed,  Mr.  Hector  Boece 
was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  him — 
virum  pei-ceUbrem  M.  Hectora  Boe- 
thium  ad  se  vocavit  etc.— {Hist.  Abbat. 
de  KynloSf  p.  82)— where  perhaps  com- 
menced  his  acquaintance  with  John  Fer- 
rerius,  who  was  at  that  time  teaching 
the  Abbey  School,  and  who  afterwards 
superintended  an  edition  of  Boece's  his- 
tory, adding  a  chapter  to  the  work. 
Hector  Boece  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
theology  in  1528,  when  the  Council  of 
the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  made  him  &  pro- 
pirn  of  a  tun  of  wine,  or  £20  Scots,  *'  to 
help  to  buy  him  bonnets." — £xlract8 
from  the  Burgh  Records. 

Boece's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Aber- 
deen was  printed  at  Paris  in  1522.  The 
reprint  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1825) 
has  been  used  in  these  notes.  His  His- 
tory of  Scotland  was  likewise  published 
at  Paris,  without  date,  about  1527.  A 
second  edition,  with  a  short  continua- 
tion by  Ferrerius,  was  printed  at  Lau- 
sanne, published  at  Paris,  in  1574.  The 
book  was  calculated  to  produce  impres- 
sions of  admiration  and  distrust;  and 
we  may  perhaps  detect  a  mixture  of  both 
feelings  in  the  notice  of  Paulus  Jovius : 
a  prima  oriffine  Scotorum  regum  his- 
torium  Latine  diligenier  perscripsitf  pas- 
sivi  veteris  chorographioi  memor  et  mode- 
ratas  libertatis  nitsquam  olblitus  ita  ut 
magnopere  miremur  exiare  de  remotis  ab 
orbe  nostro  Hebridum  et  Orcaduin  insidis 
mille  amplius  annorum  metnoriam  quum 
in  Italia  altrice  ingern'orum,*  etc.,  cited 
by  D.  Buchanan  **de  Script.  Scotis**— 
not  verified. 


The  reader  of  Boece's  History  may  be 
pardoned  for  wishing— if  not  that  he  had 
belonged  quite  to  the  opposite  party  in 
literature — at  least  that  his  classicism 
had  condescended  to  call  common  things 
by  common  names.  He  is  averse  to 
speak  of  barbarous  native  institutions, 
and  when  he  does,  Scotch  titles  and 
offices,  put  with  his  laborious  periphrasis 
into  a  Roman  dress,  are  often  not  recog- 
nisable. In  this  afiectation  he  has  been 
followed  by  abler  historians. 

Boece  is  not  to  blame  for  the  invention 
of  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  his  Univer- 
sity, as  Strachan  coi\jectured  {Panegy- 
ricus  Inaugurdlis  1631,  p.  11).  The  his- 
torian's words  are,  speaking  of  Alexander 
II. — Alexander  inde  Aberdoniam,  jam 
ante  a  Oregorio,  a  Malcolmo  inde  secundo 
ac  postea  a  Davide  Wilhelmi  fraire,  pri- 
vilegiis  agrisque  donatam  .  .  .  adiens, 
mvltis  et  ipse  privilegiis  omat.**—Hi8t 
fol.  293,  V.  This  has  plainly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  University,  of  which  Boece 
calls  Elphinstone  **  auctor  ac  instUutor" 
—  ( Vit.Episc.  p.  60).  The  fable  originated 
with  some  of  the  learned  and  zealous 
Scots  abroad, — with  "Bertius,"  "Ju- 
nius," or  "Clerkius,"  to  whom  it  is 
traced  by  Douglas.  {Academiarum  Vin- 
dicioi  in  quibus  novantium  pr^'udicia 
contra  academias  etiam  r^ormcUus  aver- 
tuncantur.  ~  Aberdonice  Jac.  Brounus 
wrbis  et  academias  typographus,  1659.) 
David  Chalmers  takes  some  credit  for 
forbearing  to  place  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  as  high  as  the  Trojan 
war,  but  adds — svfficiet  ergo  ad  Alex- 
andri  Scotorum  Regis  tempora  referre. 
Is  enim  sub  annum  Domini  1211  (this 
recklessness  of  chronology  was  then 
common)  multis  magnisque  illam  privi- 
legiis omavit.  Quilntsdam  antiquiorvisa 
est ;  sed  quod  diximus  est  verissimum  /" 
—Camerarii  de  Scot.  fartitudinCf  etc 
Parisiis,  1631,  p.  56. 

A  rhyming  translation  of  Boece's  life 
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of  education,  with  the  success  which  attended  their  joint 
labours,  in  the  production  in  a  short  time  of  many  well 
disciplined  in  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  very 


of  Elphinstone,  **  be  Alexander  Garden, 
Aberdone,  1619/'  is  still  extant,  though 
not  published  among  the  author's  poetry. 
It  is  in  the  manner  of  the  worthy  Master 
Zacchary  Boyd.  His  allusion  to  the 
Bridge  is  as  follows  :— 

*'  And  yet  a  work  als  great 

And  necessar  much  more 
Unto  his  oune,  his  countrie's  good, 

And  both  their  greater  gloir, 
Annon  their-after  he 

Resolved  and  first  intends, 
That  everie  age  and  ey  that  vieua, 

Admires  yet  and  commends. 
This  was  the  bridge  our  Dea, 

Which  every  man  may  mark, 
Ane  needful  most,  expensive  great, 

A  good  and  gallant  wark  ; 
Knit  clofte  with  quadrat  stones 

Free  all,  incised  and  shome  ; 
Of  these  the  pend  with  arches  sevine 

Supported  is  and  home. 
Scharp  poynted  butresses 

Be  both  that  breaks  and  byds 
The  power  of  the  winter  speats, 

And  strenth  of  summer  tyds. 
Above  it's  beawtified 

With  ports  and  prickets  four ; 
And  all  alongst  rayled  is. 

And  battail'd  to  look  our. 
A  great  and  goodlie  work 

Which  how  long't  stands  and  stayc«, 
It  aye  shall  mater  ministratt 

Unto  the  author's  praise." 

Of  the  College  buildings—"  a  manour 
for  the  muses  meit"  — we  have  not 
much  : — 

.    .    .    "  he  builds 
A  statlie  structure  thair, 

A  fabrick  firm  and  fair. 
Which  hes  a  temple  tabulat 

Of  polished  stones  and  squair, 
With  tables,  celrings,  seats, 

Lights  of  discolored  glass. 


A  strait  strong  steeple  too, 
A  pleasant  princelie  frame, 

Beaut'fi'd  with  bells  within ;  without, 
Deck't  with  a  diadem." 

H.  Boece  died  probably  in  1586,  for  on 
22d  November  in  that  year  the  king 
presented  John  Oanlen  to  the  rectory  of 
Tyrie,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hec- 
tor Bois. 

A  good  deal  of  misapprehension  has 
existe<l  about  the  emoluments  of  the  first 
Principal  of  the  Bishop's  College.  Dr. 
Johnson,  like  all  modem  English  writers, 
mistook  the  ancient  constitution  of  Uni- 
versities, when  he  spoke  of  Boece  as 
"  president  of  the  University,"  and  was 
misled  as  to  the  old  value  of  Scotch 
money,  when  he  called  his  "  revenue  of 
40  Scottish  marks  about  £2,  4s.  6d.  of 
English  money."  The  depreciation  of 
our  currency  had  indeed  begun,  but  had 
by  no  means  reached  the-  height  here 
supposed,  in  the  times  of  James  iv.  and 
James  v.  Without  entering  on  a  com- 
plicated and  difficult  inquiry  in  a  note, 
it  may  be  a  sufficient  correction  of  this 
error  to  point  to  one  or  two  ascertained 
facts.  In  the  year  1365,  the  coinage  of 
Scotland  was  ordered  by  Parliament  to 
be  equivalent  and  conformable  to  the 
current  money  of  England.  In  1525,  the 
Scotch  gold  crowns,  with  an  alloy  of  only 
a  twenty-fourth  part,  were  of  the  weight 
of  nine  to  the  ounce,  and  passed  for 
twenty  shillings  each :  the  silver  groat, 
proportionably  fine,  of  which  eleven 
weighed  an  ounce,  passed  for  eighteen - 
pence.  Uncoined  gold  was  then  bought 
at  £7  by  the  ounce,  and  silver  for  l/s. — 
Acts  of  the  Pariiament  of  Scotland,  vol. 
II.  Forty  marks,  £26,  ISs.  4d.  Scotch 
currency  was  certainly  a  better  provision 
in  Scotland  then,  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  living  in  the  two  countries,  than 
£26,  13s.  4<l.  sterling  would  have  been 
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many  in  philosophy — permuUi  in  phUosophia"^  The 
merit  of  his  labours  must  have  been  acknowledged,  since, 
after  filling  the  office  of  Sub-principal  for  a  long  period, 
upon  the  death  of  Boece  in  1536,  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed his  friend  as  Primarius  or  Principal  of  the  College.' 

The  only  other  of  Boece's  original  coadjutors  whom 
he  commemorates,  is  John  Vans  the  grammaticus^  or 
humanist,  as  that  teacher  was  afterwards  called — in  Hoc 
genere  disciplines  admodum  erudituSy  sermone  elegans, 
sententiis  venustiis^  lahore  invictus?    Little  is  known  of 


in  England  ;  so  trifling  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  currency  in  Boece's  time. 
The  learned  Dr.  Irving  has  also  pointed 
out  that  this  was  not  the  only  prefer- 
ment w^hich  Boece  enjoyed.  He  held 
the  rectory  of  Tyrie  as  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral.  Moreover,  in  1627,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  his  history,  King 
James  v.  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension 
of  £50,  which  apparently  was  doubled 
two  years  l&iN.—Liher  Responsionumin 
Scaccario.  These  sources  of  income  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  emolument,  as  well  as  in  social  posi- 
tion. Hector  Boece  was  greatly  above 
any  Principal  of  a  Scotch  college  of  the 
present  day. 

*  In  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  published 
in  1622,  Boece  gives  a  list  of  scholars 
distinguished  in  theology,  law,  and  phi- 
losophy, who  had  already  been  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  pp.  62,  63. 

'  Among  the  Mss.  in  the  Library  of 
King's  College  is  a  collection  from  va- 
rious authors,  forming  a  supplement  to 
the  commentary  of  Marsilius  de  Inghen 
on  the  fourth  book  of  the  SeiUejtces  of 
Peter  Lombard,  marked  several  times 
with  W.  Hay's  name  as  its  compiler. 
At  the  end  is  this  note  :—AbsoltUum 
utquumque  est  hoc  opiis  super  aacrameti' 
turn  matrimonii  et  impedimenta  <^'u8' 
rfm,  in  alma  Universitate  Aberdonensi 
cUUctum,  promulgatum  et  pMice  leetum 


in,  magnis  scholis  Hegalis  Collegii  Aber- 
donensis,  coram  theologorum  ibidem  eon- 
uenientium  sole^ini  auditorio,  per  vene- 
rabilem  virum  magistnim  Ouilermum 
Hay  prefati  collegii  pro  tetnpore  sidyprin- 
dpalem  ;  ejusdemque  impensis  et  sump- 
tibus  in  hanc  publicam  lucem  redactum 
per  mamtm  sui  proprii scribe,  vi».,frairis 
Ouilenni  Scenan,  Vannelite,  cvjus  labore 
et  industria  in  ethicis  atque  plerisque 
aliisque  codicibus  per  eum  collectis  ustu 
est  pre/atiis  Subprincipalis,  a.D.  1636, 
mensis  Julii  23.  Jiegnante  Jacobo  quin  to 
Scotorum  principe  invictissimo  ;  veneran- 
doqiLe  patre  et  domino  d.  VUelmo  Stewart 
sedem  episcopaletn  Aberdonensem  dexter- 
rime  moderante. 

•  Vit.  Episc.  p.  66.  Vaus  has  left 
some  interesting  grammatical  works, 
though  now  chiefly  valued  by  the  biblio- 
grapher. They  are  extremely  rare.  His 
first  book— a  commentary  on  the  IJoctri- 
nale,  or  rhythmical  elements  of  Latin 
Grammar  of  Alexandrinus— is  printed  by 
the  Ascensii  at  Paris.  It  is  a  small 
quarto  without  pagination.  The  signa- 
tures are  a-m,  each  of  eight  leaves. 
On  M.  vii.  r.  is  the  colophon,  Siib  prelo 
Ascensiano  Ad  Idus  Martias,  M  D  XXIL 
The  introduction,  by  lodocus  Badius 
Ascensius,  addressed  Studiosis  Abredon- 
ensis  Academioe  philosophis,  commends 
the  labour  of  Vans,  and  his  courage  in 
venturing  through  the  dangers  of  pirates 
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him ;  yet  it  can  never  be  said  we  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  one  who  has  written  and  printed  books. 

It  is  pleasant  to  mark  the  history  of  our  University 
by  the  contemporary  progress  of  the  art  which  seems  so 


and  a  stormy  sea  to  the  press  of  Asoen- 
sius  to  get  his  rudiments  multiplied.  He 
speaks  of  him  as  fiA^^i  studiasus  et  not- 
trer proff.<isionis  admirator  insiffnis  ;  and 
of  his  own  favour  for  the  new  University, 
itIqM  nomirtibus  et  muUU  ti  grambus, 
prime  quod  ^'us  procures  et  institutores 
fere  ex  hoe  nostra  ParUiensi  et  orti  et 
pro/ecti  sunt.  Then  comes  an  address 
by  Joannes  Vaus  himself  to  his  scholan, 
who  all  knew,  he  says,  quanta  plu^ulU 
jam  annis  et  mihi  docendi  et  robis  dis- 
eendi  molestia  ac  difficuUaa  fuerit  ob 
librorum  pnesertim  penuriam  et  scriben- 
Hum  dictaia  nostra  negligentiam  ac  tin- 
peritiam.  He  boasts  a  little  of  his 
courageous  journey  to  Paris— />fr  maxima 
terra  rum  et  marium  discrimina,  pirata- 
rumque  qui  injustissimi  sunt  latracinia, 
an<l  acknowle<lges  his  obligation  to  his 
printer,  Asccnsius,  in  re  grammatica 
doctissim*t3.  The  volume  concludes  with 
an  epistle  from  Robert  Gray,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Vaus,  ami  a  regent  at 
Abenleen,  but  dates  from  Paris  ex  col- 
legia home  curuw,  exhorting  the  studious 
youth  of  Aberdeen  to  imitate  his  and 
their  common  preceptor,  John  Vans— 
optimis  Uteris,  amocnissimo  ingenio,  sua- 
rissimis  morihus  singulari  prohitate,  gra- 
vitate fide  atque  constantia  preditum. 

The  next  work  which  we  know  of  Vaus, 
is  Rudimenta  puerorum  in  artem  gram- 
maticamf  per  Joannem  Vaus  Scotum, 
The  first  edition  is  not  known.  The 
second  gives  no  introduction  nor  per- 
sonal notice  of  its  author.  It  is  a 
small  quarto,  not  i^tged,  with  signa- 
tures, double  letters  a-h,  all  of  eight 
leaves,  except  o  and  H,  which  have  each 
only  six.  A  fine  colophon  of  the  Ascen- 
sian  press,  gives  Hcpc  rudimenta  Gram- 
matices  impressa  sunt  rursusprelo  lodici 
Badii  Ascentii  Scoticte  lingua:  imperiti : 
proinde  si  quid  in  ea  erratum  est,  miniM 


est  mirandum .  Finem  autem  eureeperunt 
via  Calend.  Xovemb.  1531.  This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  early  printing,  espe- 
cially the  part  in  black  letter,  and  be- 
yond measure  valuable  to  a  Scotchman 
studious  of  the  early  language  of  his 
country,  a  great  part  of  the  book  being 
Mn  Scotch,  though  devoted  only  to  Latin 
Grammar.  Indicatiro  modo  is  trans- 
lated "  schanand  mode  Optative  modo, 
**  yamand  mode."  In  the  chapter  de 
verbo  we  find— "The  imi>erative  mode, 
it  biddis  or  exhortis,  as,  ama,  Iwf  thow : 
amemus,  Iwf  we.  The  optative  mode  it 
yaimes  or  desiris,  as  vtinam  amarem. 
The  coniuntive  mode  it  spekis  of  dowt, 
as  cum  amem,  quhen  i  Iwf.**  The  chiq[>- 
ter  de  constructione  oratoria  ends  thna : 
"  Bot  >it  of  ane  thing  vill  ye  be  adnertit, 
that  rewlis  of  oratre  ar  changeable  eft3rr 
the  iugment  of  weill  imbutit  eiris,  for 
nay  thing  is  mair  delectable  in  eloquens 
thane  variete,  and  craiftius  spekyne 
without  greit  apperana  of  the  sammyn, 
for  les  offentlis  the  eir  (at  the  leist  in  our 
quotidiane  spekyne)  facile  fluand  con- 
gniite  thane  thrawine  effekkit  eloquens 
apperand  ouyr  crafty." 

Another  edition  of  the  Rudimenta, 
iK-ith  many  changes  and  a  different  con- 
cluding chapter,  has  the  title  Rudimenta 
artis  gramtnaticce  j)er  io,  vars  scolvm 
selecta  et  in  duo  diuisa,  .  .  .  Parisiis 
ex  officina  Roberti  Masselin,  1553.  Vaus 
had  been  long  dead,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  edition,  is  an  address  by  Alexander 
Skene,  congratulating  Master  Theophilus 
SteiK'art  (the  humanist)  and  the  students 
at  Abenleen  sub  iUius  ferula  mUitanti' 
bus,  on  the  completion  of  the  work  which 
he  had  conducted.  The  book  is  of  the 
same  size  with  the  former ;  the  signa- 
tures A-E,  all  eights,  except  a,  which 
has  only  five  leaves,  a— D  all  fours.  At 
D  ii  are  three  pages  of  the  Statuta  et 
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essential  to  learning,  that  we  cannot  now  easily  conceive 
how  education  could  go  on  without  it.  It  was  appa- 
rently by  the  influence  of  the  founder  of  King  s  College 
that  the  first  printing-press  was  established  in  Scotland 
and  its  first  sustained  efibrt  was  in  giving  to  the  world 
his  Breviary  of  A  herdeen.  Twelve  years  later,  two  of 
the  teachers  were  at  press  with  works  connected  with  the 
University — Boece  with  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Aber- 
deen, and  John  Vans  with  his  first  Essay  in  Grammar. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  success  and 
popularity  of  the  new  school  in  its  first  age.    The  num- 


legts  ludi  literarii  Oraminalicorum  Ab^- 
donensiumy  which  have  been  printed  in 
the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club, 
vol.  V.  p.  399.  The  boys  might  not  speak 
in  the  vernacular,  but  were  indulged  in 
"Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  or 
Gaelic  !" 

These  several  works  or  editions  of 
V«us,  in  the  librarj'  of  King's  College, 
are  at  present  bound  up  with  a  tract  of 
Joannes  Ferrerius,  defending  the  poetry 
of  Cicero,  Paris,  1540.  This  last  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bishop  William  Stewart  in  an 
epistle  (dated  at  Knylos,  4  Cal.  Decem- 
ber 1534)  which  speaks  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  as  then  of  high  reputation 
ceUberriviam  apiui  Scotos  hoc potissimum, 
tempore  {ahsit  verbo  invidia)  Academiam. 
Ferrerius  does  not  help  us  to  new  names, 
but  his  notice  shows  that  the  continental 
scholar  esteemed  the  teachers  of  the  new 
school,  while  he  excited  them  to  greater 
exertions.  Viros  quos  hdbes  in  ditione 
tua  doctissimos  et  vfteranoa  in  re  literaria 
militesy  hue  bene  adigas,  viz. ,  ut  scholas 
in  tan  turn  curent  ne  quid  etiam  apud 
Scotos  in  mdioribu^  Uteris  desiderari 
possit  ampliuA  Nec  est  quod  vereare  ne 
non  »int  hi  qui  tuis  in  hoc  parte  rot  is 
respondere  possinL  Sunt  enim  muUi 
quos  probe  (nisi  mea  me  /allit  opinatio) 
novi,  qui  ab  eruditions  multiplici  non 
Aberdoniis  tantum  sed  et  in  prcMtantis- 


siina  universi  orbis  academia,  prineipeni 
locum  vicntissime  ac preter  omnein  ambi- 
tionem  retinere  queant  Quid  enim  cum 
in  eyelids  di-sciplinis  omnibus  turn  his- 
toriis  Hectore  illo  Boethio  eruditius  simul 
et  elegantiusi  quid  in  sacrarum  litera^ 
rum  mysteriis  Guliehno  Hay  expeditius 
etjucundius  I  ad  sublevandas  autem  cor- 
porum  cegrotationes,  geographiceque  peri- 
tiam,  quid  Roberto  Gray  doctore  medico 
inagis  aptiim  atqus  blandum  cogitari  po- 
test I  In  sacroruw,  vero  canonum  et  pon- 
tyicinrum  legum  responsis  non  facile 
invenies  quern  cum  A  rthur o  Boethio  cam- 
ponas.  Postremo  loco  {ut  rcliquos  in- 
terim ornatos  et  peritos  viros  omittam) 
quid  illo  Joanne  Vaus  nostra  in  regram- 
matica  et  omnHncs  bonis  Uteris  tradundis 
vigilantius  I  Prcetereo  et  illud  cum  aliia 
inultis  re/errCj  quibus  videlicet  moribus 
gentis  vesinje  universam  nobUitai4m  jam 
olim  ornare  non  desinat." 

*  The  Royal  privilege  granted  15th 
September  1507,  to  Chepman  and  MiU 
lar,  refers  especially  to  the  printing  of 
"legendis  of  Scottis  Sanctis  as  is  now 
gaderit  and  ekit  be  ane  Reverend  fader 
in  God,  William,  Bishop  of  Abirdene." 
— Keg.  of  Priv.  Seal.  The  Aberdeen 
Breviary  with  its  treasure  of  "  legends 
of  Scottis  Sanctis"  was  printed  by  Chep- 
man in  1609-10. 
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ber  of  its  students  must  have  beeu  considerable,  to  have 
afforded  such  a  Ust  of  distinguished  scholars  as  Boece 
collected  before  1522.  We  might  suspect  some  parti- 
ality or  compliment  in  the  praises  of  the  Pansians,  who 
regarded  Aberdeen  as  the  daughter  of  their  own  Univer- 
sity, but  Ferrerius  had  no  such  motive,  when  in  1534  he 
spoke  of  Aberdeen  as  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  at  that  time. 

The  year  1541  was  one  of  gieat  honour  to  our  Uni 
versity.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  James  v.  and  his 
queen,  after  the  death  of  the  two  infant  princes,  made 
a  progress  to  the  north,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  fifteen  days,  being  lodged  appa- 
rently in  the  College  buildingsJ  Bishop  Leslie,  who 
must  have  been  present,  informs  us  that  they  were  re- 
ceived there  with  diverse  triumphes  and  playes  maid 
be  the  t<^\vn,  and  be  the  university  and  sculis  theirof^ 
and  remainit  thair  the  space  of  fiftein  dayes  weill  enter- 
tcnit  be  the  l)ishop  ;  quhair  ther  was  exercise  and  dis- 
putationes  in  all  kind  of  sciences  in  the  college  and 
sculis,  with  diverse  oratiouns  maid  in  Greke,  Latine,  and 
uther  languages,  qidiilk  wes  mickell  commendit  be  the 
King  and  Queue  and  all  thair  company." 

»  Rex  deimic  ac  plitrima  jiohilUas  coiMtiUi  were  no  doubt  some  of  the 

Reginam  iul  Abertlonensem  Aauiemiam  "  mysteries"  then  so  common  in  church 

eomitubantur,  etc.    What  is  in  the  text  festivities.    Tlie  orations  in  Greek  m 

is  from  the  Bishop's  ori^^inal  Scotch,  more  remarka]>Ie,  and  somewhat  at  vari- 

which  he  distillwi  into  his  Latin  history,  ance  with  our  information  of  the  intro- 

p.  159.    The  two  iliffer  slightly.    In  the  duction  of  Greek  literature  in  Scotland. 

Latin,  among  the  entertainments,  he  They  may  have  been  mtre  slight  at- 

particularizes  comedies  in  the  theatre  ;  tempts  at  using  the  new  language.  The 

eontrovcrsur:   ex   ennui   artiutn   genere  date  of  the  Royal  progress  has  been 

drpnyinpfa  ;  and  speeches  —   ratimies  corrected!  ♦"rom  the  Burgh  Register  of 

Gnrcn  TMtiwiquc  lingua  sumino  artijicio  AWnleen.    I^slie  places  it  a  year  too 

in$tructa;.~Editio  1515,  ^,  430.     The  early,  as  Pink erton  has  ob8er\eii. 
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These  imperfect  notices  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity bring  us  to  the  verge  of  that  great  revolution 
which,  after  years  of  struggle  and  convulsion,  was  con- 
summated in  1560.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that, 
during  the  fierce  contest,  either  the  actors  on  the  scene, 
or  those  who  have  recorded  their  acts,  should  bestow 
much  attention  on  the  seats  where  education  was  still 
doing  her  noiseless  work.  We  know  few  of  those  who 
were  teachers  at  Aberdeen  before  and  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  but  it  would  appear  the  members  of  the 
College,  like  the  members  of  the  Chapter  of  Aberdeen, 
were  of  that  party,  more  nimierous  than  is  supposed,  who 
acknowledged,  and  would  willingly  have  corrected,  some 
of  the  corruptions,  especially  in  life  and  morals,  which 
had  crept  into  the  Church,  while  they  were  not  prepared 
to  take  the  great  leap  of  the  Scotch  Reformers. 

The  University  must  have  declined  fi'om  the  palmy 
time  of  its  early  teachers,  when  we  are  first  authentically 
informed  of  its  constitution  as  reduced  to  practice.  In 
1549,  Alexander  Galloway,  Prebendary  of  KynkeU,^  was 
Rector  of  the  University  for  the  fourth  time,  and  has 
left  a  record  of  his  Rectorial  visitation,  held  in  terms  of 
the  foundation,  which  shows  us  in  part  the  working  of 
the  University,  and  the  inner  life  of  the  College.  There 
were  no  lay  teachers  in  the  University,  and  there  were 


*  The  Rector  of  Kynkell  was  a  distin- 
guished friend  both  to  the  Cathedral 
and  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He 
flourished  under  four  Bishops — the  last 
four  preceding  the  Reformation— and 
was  very  active  in  carrj'ing  Elphin- 
8tone*8  and  Dunbar's  plans  into  effect. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  build- 


ings of  the  College  and  the  Bridge  of 
Dee.  It  was  by  his  care  and  expense 
that  the  transcripts  of  the  more  ancient 
Church  records  were  formetl,  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  University  Lib- 
rary, and  which  have  been  used  for  the 
RegUlrum  EpiscopaUis  Aberdonenms.— 
Ker's  Donaides,  p.  17. 
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evidently  very  few  educating  in  the  College  who  were 
not  on  the  foundation,  and  apparently  none  who  were 
not  preparing  for  the  church,  or  the  practice  of  the 
church  courts.  Bursars  of  Arts  were  not  admissible 
unless  "  mere  pauperes,"  and  were  all  educated  and  main- 
tained gratis.  The  teachers  were  negligent,  perhaps 
from  the  smallness  of  their  audience.  If  the  Collegiate 
body  was  still  efficient  for  the  ser\dce  of  the  Collegiate 
Church — its  fii-st  intention,  and  for  bringing  up  young 
churchmen  to  perform  that  service,  it  can  have  had  little 
reach  beyond.  The  College  had  simk  into  a  convent  and 
conventual  school ;  and  the  design  of  the  University, 
and  the  great  hopes  of  its  founder  and  first  teachers 
seemed  about  to  be  frustrated. 

As  yet,  there  was  no  alarm  felt  for  the  storm  which 
was  so  near.  Although  "  the  spread  of  heresy"  had 
already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  cathedral  chaptCT, 
the  new  opinions  are  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  visitors  of  the  University  in  1549,  and  what- 
ever were  the  opinions  of  John  Bisset  the  Principal,  it 
appears  that  he  was  not  disturbed  on  accoimt  of  them. 

The  masters  of  the  Univei-sity  were  first  brought  to 
question  in  the  General  Assembly  of  January  1561,  when 
Knox  and  the  leadmg  Reformers  had  a  sort  of  disputa- 
tion or  wrangle  viith  the  Sub-Principal  and  the  Canonist 
of  Kings  College,  without  much  profit  or  honour  to 
either  part}'.^ 


*  Knox's  account  of  the  scene,  we 
have  in  his  History.  He  tells  us  that, 
**  in  that  assemblie  was  Maister  Alex- 
ander Andersone,  sub-principal  1  of  Abir- 


dene,  a  man  more  subtill  and  craftye 
tlien  ather  leametl  or  godlie,  called, 
who  refused  to  dispute  in  his  fa3rtb, 
abusing  a  place  of  Tertulliane  to  cloik 
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It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  nothing  resulted  from 
that  conference,  which  might  exasperate,  but  could  not 
convince.  For  some  years  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion and  the  General  Assemblies  were  occupied  with  more 


his  ignorance."  He  gives,  however, 
some  passages  of  the  colloquy,  in  which, 
he  having  grounded  his  opponent,  the 
latter  answered,  "that  he  was  better 
seane  in  philosophie  then  theology." 
"  Then,"  says  Knox,  "  was  commanded 
Maister  Johne  Leslie  (the  Canonist  of 
King's  College,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  Bishop  of  Ross),  to  ansuare  to 
the  formore  argument :  and  he  with  grait 
gravitie  begane  to  answer  —  *  Yf  our 
Maister  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  I  have 
nothing  ;  for  I  know  nothing  but  the 
Canoun  law,  and  the  greatest  reasone 
that  ever  I  could  fynd  thair  *  is  Xolumus 
and  Volnnuut.'" — Knox,  edit.  1848,  II. 
138.  Wodrow  adds—"  This  afterward 
came  to  be  a  by-name,  whereby  Mr. 
Lesly  was  known." — Biogr.  Col.  p.  25. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  opposite  version, 
but  that  is  not  so  curious  as  the  differ- 
ence we  find  between  Leslie's  original 
narrative  written  among  the  witnesses 
of  the  affair,  and  his  version  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  Rome. 

The  narrative  in  the  vernacular  is  very 
general : — "  Thair  was  causit  to  compeir 
furth  of  the  Universltie  of  Aberdeue 
Mr.  John  Leslye,  Official  of  Aberdene, 
Licentiat  in  boith  the  lawis,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  Andersone,  principall  of  the  col- 
lege, professor  of  theologie,  and  sindrie 
utheris ;  quha  compeirit  befoir  the  lordis 
in  the  tollbuith  at  Edinburgho  and  being 
inquirit  of  the  articles  of  doctryne  be 
John  Knox,  John  Willox,  and  Mr. 
Guidmau,  ministers,  thair  was  very 
sharpu  and  hard  disputacions  amangst 
thame,  speciallie  concerninge  the  veritie 
of  the  body  and  bluid  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  and  sacrifice  of  the  Messe. 
Bot  nothing  was  concludit,  for  that 
every  ane  of  them  remainit  constant  in 
thair  awin  professioue,  and  thairfore 
these  clarkia  of  Al>erdene  war  com- 


mandit  to  waird  in  Edinburgh  a  lang 
8pace  thaireftir,  and  that  thay  shuld 
not  preiche  in  ony  wyis  in  t^mes  cum- 
ming"  (p.  293). 

The  Latin  translation  gives  more  of 
circumstance  and  colour — "  Inter  alios 
itaqiie  ex  clero  et  academia  Aberdonerm 
Edinbiirgum  vocati  sunt  primarii  cUiquot 
virif  pieiate  ac  erudiliune  insigniores, 
Johannes  Leslaeus,  jur.  u.  Uoctor,  pri- 
inariusque  ejusdein  dimcesis  judex,  Qffi- 
cialis  diet  us,  qui  paulo  postea  suprenwe 
Curias  ^Senator,  Iteginoeque  a  consiliis, 
Episcopus  Rossensis  renuncialus  est, 
Patridus  Myrtomus  Thesaurarius,  Ja- 
ctjhus  SlrtuiutiiniiLS  Canonicns,  Alex- 
ander Anderswius  gravissimus  &  Theo- 
logiic  professor ;  qui  cum  coram  multis 
proceribus  in  Domo  civica  sisterentur, 
aUiue  a  Johunne  K7w:ino,  Joan.  ViUoxio 
ac  Qudmanno  Anglo  Calvini  ministris 
rogarentur ;  post  rationem  Jid€i  a  siU" 
gulis  redditam,  et  constantissimam  Ca- 
tholicos  religionis  pro/essionem  factam, 
tamlem  de  Eucharistioi  sacrijiciique  al- 
taris  v^itate  et  ntitnts,  Alexander  An- 
dersonus  turn  docte,  constanter,  et  pie 
respondit,  ut  catholicos  conjirmarit,  ac 
hareticos  ita  perculerit,  ut  post  id  tern- 
pus,  de  graviorihus  religionis  mysteriis 
cum  illo,  aut  quovis  alio  catholico,  nun- 
quam  sectarii  in  pulverern  rolmnnt  de- 
scendere;  ergo  ca  pcena  his  CaViolicis 
professoribus  per  Froceres  irrogata  fuit, 
ne  ah  urbe  discederent,  nec  a  puUieis 
interea  ministrorum  cancionibus  abesse 
ausi  sint ;  quasi  vero  mox  rhctorculorum 
lenociniis  et  verborum  ftucis  a  veritate 
catholica  possent  abduci,  qui  rationum 
pomlere,  et  argwnentorum  quce  intorser- 
ant  arietibiis  non  modo  non  comnioveri 
jioterant,  scd  omnibus  communi  sensu 
pra^ditis  plane  superiores  esse  videban- 
(vr."~  Edit.  1675,  p.  630. 
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pressing  matt^iis ;  but  in  1569  they  found  leisure  to 
"purge'  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  "Our  General! 
Assemblys  took  a  particular  inspection  of  the  state  of 
Universitys,  especially  after  they  had  the  countenance  of 
the  good  Regent  the  Earle  of  Murray.  Saint  Andrews 
was  pretty  soon  looked  after,  and  some  purgation  made 
under  ]\Ir.  Jolm  Douglas,  Rector.  That  of  Glasgow  was 
extremely  low  every  way,  till  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  was 
sent  to  it.  In  Aberdeen,  a  good  many  of  the  Popish 
masters  made  a  shift  to  continow  in  their  places.  Several 
complaints  were  made  by  Mr.  Adam  Herriot,  first  mini- 
ster at  Aberdeen.  After  the  Assembly,  in  the  year  1569, 
commission  was  given  to  the  Laird  of  Dun  to  visit  that 
bounds,  and  particularly  the  University,  with  some  others 
adjoyned  to  him.  In  July,  the  Regent,  after  he  had 
settled  the  North  and  Highlands  in  peace,  came  to  Aber- 
deen, and,  with  the  council,  joyned  with  the  Superinten- 
dant  and  those  in  commission  with  him,  and  eflfectually 
purged  that  nursery  of  learning."^  They  called  before 
them  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  now  principal,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Galloway,  sub-principal,  Mr.  Andrew  Anderson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Owsten,  Mr.  Dimcan  Norie,  regents,  and  required 
them  to  subscribe  articles  approving  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  adhering  to  the  true  kirk  ;  and  they,  "  most 
obstinately  contemning  his  Grace  s  most  godly  admoni- 
tions, and  refusing  to  subscribe  the  articles,"  were  de- 
prived and  removed.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  principal,  Alexander  Ander- 

•  Wodrow's  Li/e  of  John  Erskine  of  is  dat(Ml  ult.  Junii  MSW  -  Booke  of  (he 
y>M«,  p.  2*2.  A'trit,  p.  142. 

■  The  formal  sentence  ol  deprivation 
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son,  was  highly  esteemed  by  those  of  his  own  persuasion. 
He  is  said,  on  insufficient  authority,  to  have  dilapidated 
the  University  and  College,  wishing  that  they  should 
perish  rather  than  breed  heresy.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tradition  of  the  College  records  a  cause  of  gratitude 
to  him  which  will  not  be  disputed.  When  the  mob  from 
the  Meams,  who  had  torn  the  lead  from  the  Cathedral 
roof,  were  gathered  with  the  same  intention  against  the 
College  buildings,  the  principal  resisted,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  resist  successftdly.*  We  learn  nothing  of 
him,  after  his  deprivation,  but  his  death  in  1577,  "ex- 
communicatt  contrayr  the  religione  and  at  the  kyngis 
home."* 

"Upon  the  purging  of  the  College,''  says  Wodrow, 
"  Mr.  James  Lowson  was  made  sub-principal,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  and  many  other  shining  lights  in 
this  church,  taught  in  that  University."^ 


*  Uteris  Ramanis perdite  addictus  erai; 
vir  ceteroquin  doctus  et  probus :  cumqu€ 
animo  prwcepisset  gymncuium  rwrorum 
sacrarwn  semxnarium  futurum  si  siiper- 
esset,  omni  ape  annixua  est  ut  secum 
iUsineret.  Supdlectileni  pretiosissimavi 
abalienavit  et  intervertitf  fundos  et  de- 
chnas  damnosis  in/eodalianibus  el  eloca- 
tionibus  prodegit ;  aeademias  archim 
t'lbularia  ceitsuales  et  diplomata  sen 
chartas  qiuis  vacant  qitantvm  in  ipsa  fuil, 
suppressit  et  celavUf  amnem  denique  rem 
tiosiram,  prope  erat,  deUipidavit  et  de- 
ct>xit.  —And.  Strachani  Panegyrieus  in- 
aiigundis.  Aberdaniis,  Edwardus  Ra- 
bonus,  1631,  p.  26. 

Of  Anderson's  wilful  dilapidation  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  printed  collection 
from  the  University  Archives  of  itself 
disproves  part  of  what  is  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  as  he  lived  for  some  time, 


without  being  called  to  account  for  em- 
bezzlement, though  under  church  cen- 
sure and  "  at  the  king's  horn,"  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  a  man  so  respected 
was  not  a  common  plunderer. 

a  Aliixander  Andersonv-s  ultiwus  Col- 
Ifffii  Regii  Principalis  ante  instauratam 
religion  an,  cum  plebs  Memiensis  ecde- 
siam  cathedralem  Aberdamensevi  tecto 
jflumbeo  spoliatam  dirijntuiset,  et  continue 
ad  templum  Collegii  Regii  reliquasque 
cedes  Musis  sacratas  diripiendas  deva- 
laret,/ortintanu  vim  virepellere  nititur; 
audcu^em  fartuna  juvante,  integra  et  in- 
tact  a  hue  usque  manent  augusta  Musa- 
rum  tecto. -Danaides,  Avct.  Joanne 
Ker,  1725,  p.  17. 

•Cullen's  Obituari/,  SpaUL  Misc.  li. 
44. 

*  Life  of  John  Erskinc,  p.  25. 
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We  know  not  the  fate  of  the  teachers  ousted  at  the 
Reformation.  They  were  mostly  in  church  orders.  Some 
may  have  found  shelter  among  the  great  families  who 
still  adliered  to  the  old  faith  :  others  probably  sought 
employment  among  the  bands  of  Scotch  scholars,  who 
were  already  numerous  in  all  the  continental  Univei-sities. 
Indeed,  long  before  the  definite  era  of  the  Reformation, 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  tumult  in 
men  s  minds,  had  rendered  Scotland  no  country  for  phi- 
losophical education.  There  w^as  more  pressing  work  to 
do,  before  the  attention  of  the  Reformers  could  be  cast 
so  far  forward,  or  devoted  to  the  peacefid  and  imexciting 
business  of  training  a  new  generation.  If  the  civil  }X)wer, 
and,  still  more,  if  churchmen  in  power  (of  either  party) 
inteifered,  it  was  genenilly  to  pull  down  rather  than  to 
build  up — to  persecute  a  popular  adversary  rather  than 
to  encourage  an  orthodox  teacher. 

Even  this  state  of  public  affairs  and  of  public  feeling 
will  not  of  itself  account  for  the  remarkable  state  of  the 
Scotch  scholar  life  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  want  of  employment,  the  insecurity,  the 
poverty  at  home,  only  in  part  explain  the  crowd  of  ex- 
patriated Scotchmen  who  were  during  those  centuries 
teaching  science  and  letters  in  every  school  of  Europe. 
There  was  something  in  it  of  the  adventurous  spuit  of 
the  country — sometliing  of  the  same  knight-errantry 
which  led  their  unlettered  brothers  to  take  service  w^here- 
ever  a  gallant  captain  gave  hope  of  distinction  and  prize 
money.  It  was  not  enough  for  one  of  those  peripatetic 
s(?holars  to  find  a  comfortable  niche  in  a  University, 
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where  he  might  teach  and  gain  friends  and  some  money 
for  his  old  age.  The  whole  fraternity  was  inconceivably 
restless,  and  successful  teachers  migrated  from  college  to 
college,  from  Paris  to  Louvain,  from  Orleans  to  Angers, 
from  Padua  to  Bologna,  as  men  in  later  times  completed 
their  education  by  the  Grand  Tour.  The  University 
feeling  and  the  universal  language  of  that  day  conduced 
somewhat  to  this  effect.  A  graduate  of  one  University 
was  "  free^'  of  all.  His  qualifications  were  on  the  smface 
too,  and  easily  tested.  A  single  conference  settled  a 
man's  character,  where  ready  Latin  and  subtle  or  vigor- 
ous disputation  were  the  essential  points.  But  whatever 
were  the  causes,  the  student  of  the  history  of  those  cen- 
turies must  be  struck  with  the  facts.  The  same  period 
which  saw  Florence  Wilson,  Scrymger,  the  elder  Barclay, 
received  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  Europe,  in  its 
most  learned  age,  witnessed  also  three  Scotsmen  profes- 
sors at  Sedan  ^  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  two,  if 
not  three,  together  at  Leyden.*  John  Cameron,  admir- 
ably learned,  lecturing  everjrwhere,  everywhere  admired, 
moved  in  1600  from  Glasgow  to  Bergerac,  from  Ber- 
gerac  to  Sedan,  from  Sedan  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux, to  Geneva,  to  Heidelberg,  to  Saumur,  to  Glasgow, 
again  to  Saumur,  to  Montauban,  there  to  rest  at  last. 
But  the  type  of  the  class  was  Thomas  Dempster,  a  man 
of  proved  learning  and  ability,  but  whose  adventures  in 
love  and  arms,  while  actually  "regenting''  at  Paris,  at 
Toumay,  at  Toulouse,  at  Nimes,  in  Spain,  in  England,  at 

»  Walter    Donaldson,   professor    of        ■  Gilbert  Jack,  James  Ramsay,  John 
Greek  and  principal,  Andrew  Melville,      Mimlison,  in  1603,  or  a  little  earlier. 
John  Smith. 
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Pisa,  at  Bologna,  were  as  ix)mantic  as  those  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton  or  Cervantes'  hero.  Incidentally  to 
his  own  history,  Dempster  makes  us  acquainted  with 
four  Scotchmen  of  letters  whom  he  met  at  Louvain.  He 
visited  James  Cheyne,  a  Scotch  doctor  at  Toumay  ;  suc- 
ceeded David  Sinclair  as  Regent  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre at  Paris,  and  was  invited  by  Professors  Adam 
Abemethy,  and  Andrew  Currie,  to  join  them  at  Mont- 
pellier.* 

Of  those  expatriated  Scots,  scattered  through  the 
Universities  of  the  Continent,  Aberdeen  had  produced  her 
share.  Florence  Wilson,  who  describes  his  native  scenes 
by  the  banks  of  the  Lossy,  under  the  towers  of  Elgin, 
was  equal  to  his  friend  Buchanan  in  easy  graceful  Lati- 
nity.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar  also,  and  taught  Greek  in 
1540.  But  that  part  of  his  education  could  hardly  be 
got  at  his  native  University.  William  Barclay,  the  grea.t 
jurist — father  of  John,  the  author  of  the  admirable  ro- 
mance the  Argenis — David  Chalmers  of  Ormond,  besides 
multitudes  of  mere  professors,  kept  up  the  reputation  of 
King  8  College  abroad,  w^hile  there  were  not  wanting  at 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
M'Crie  did  not  find  room  for  his  not*H 
of  the  Scotch  teachers  in  tlie  Protestant 
academies  of  France  in  the  time  of  An- 
drew Melville  :— "  Tlie  number  of  Scotch  - 
men,"  he  says,  "  who  taught  in  these 
semiuaries  was  great.  They  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges ;  in  several  of  them  they  held  the 
honourable  situation  of  Principal,  and 
in  others  they  amount od  to  a  thinl  part 
of  the  Professors."  -  l.ife  nf  A/eht'lI^. 
2il  edit.  i>.  279.  A  list  of  these,  with 
such  biographical  notices  as  ro»ild  ho 


gathered,  and  a  similar  list  of  the  Scotch 
scholars,  then  and  a  little  earlier,  driven 
out  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
(-atholic  tenets,  would  form  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapter  of  Scotch  lit«- 
rar>'  history.  It  nmst  bo  remembered, 
too,  that  there  was  a  class  of  Universities 
where  no  "  test "  was  in  use  ;  and  in  Italy 
especially,  the  learned  man  was  en- 
couraged to  teach  in  his  peculiar  pi-o- 
vince  without  exclusion  of  creed  *  or 
countr}%  -Sir  W.  Hamiltoirs  //iscM- 
sions  on  Philftsojtfnf,"  p. 
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home  men  of  high  name  in  literature,  who  owed  their 
instruction  to  the  Northern  University.  The  depression, 
which  is  visible  at  the  visitation  of  1549,  continued 
during  the  actual  storm  of  the  Keformation.  In  1562, 
when  Queen  Mary  made  her  northern  progress,  accom- 
panied by  the  English  ambassador,  Randolph  wrote  from 
Aberdeen  :  "  The  Queue,  in  her  progresse,  is  now  come 
as  far  as  Olde  Aberdine,  the  Bishop's  seat,  and  where 
also  the  Universitie  is,  or  at  the  least,  one  college  with 
fiftene  or  sixteen  scoUers/'^ 

We  shall  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  reformed  Uni- 
versity, if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  first  Principal  of  its 
College.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  "a  gentleman  bom  of 
the  house  of  Arbuthnot  in  Meams,*  being  trained  up  in 
the  study  of  letters,  and  having  passed  the  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews,  went  to  France 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  There,  appl)ang  him- 
self to  the  laws,  he  lived  five  years  an  auditor  of  that 
great  Doctor  Cujacius,  and  being  made  licentiate,  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  year  1 506,  of  purpose  to  foUow  that 
calling.  But  God  otherwise  disposing,  in  the  year  1569 
he  was  made  principal  of  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  where, 
by  his  dUigent  teaching,  and  dexterous  government,  he 
not  only  revived  the  study  of  good  letters,  but  gained 
many  from  the  superstitions  whereunto  they  were  given. 


»  To  Cecil,  3l8t  Aug.  1562,  in  Chal- 
mers' Life  of  Ruddimarif  p.  7,  note. 

«  He  was  the  son  of  Andi:ew  Arbuth- 
not  in  PitcarleB,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Strachan  of  Tliomt^n.  Andrew  was 
fourth  son  of  Robert  Arbuthnot  of  that 
ilk,  by  his  second  wife  Mariot  Scrim- 


geoyxT.—Originis  et  incremeiiii  Arbuth- 
noticce  familice  descriptio  huitorica,  a 
MS.  compiled  by  the  Principal  himself, 
and  preserved  at  Arbuthnot.  Alexander 
was  minister  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ix>gie 
Buchan  before  he  became  Principal  of 
King's  College. 
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He  was  greatly  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none,  and  in 
such  account  for  lus  moderation  with  the  chief  of  men  of 
these  parts,  that  wthout  his  advice  they  could  almost  do 
nothing,  which  put  him  in  great  fashery,  whereof  he  did 
often  complain.  Pleasant  and  jocund  in  conversation, 
and  in  all  sciences  expert ;  a  good  poet,  mathematician, 
philosopher,  theologue,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skillful, 
so  as  in  every  subject  he  could  promjjtly  discourse,  and 
to  good  pui-pose."*  This  is  a  favourable  testimony  by 
the  Archbishop  to  a  leader  of  the  anti-episcopal  party. 

Arbuthnot  was  the  friend  and  associat-e  of  the  Mel 
villes,  and  a  chief  among  that  small  section  of  the  kirk 
who,  themselves  most  learned,  felt  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing education  as  a  means  of  religious  reformation.  James 
Melville  never  names  him  without  commendation.  He 
relates  that,  after  the  General  Assembly  of  1575,  his 
imcle  and  he  "past  to  Angus,  in  companie  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a  man  of  singular  gifts  of  leming, 
wesdome,  godliness  and  sweitnes  of  natm-e,  then  Prin- 
cipall  of  Aberdein,  whom  wdthe  Mr,  Andro  conmiunicat 
anent  the  haill  ordour  of  his  collage  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  aggreit  as  therefter  was  sett  down  in  the  new 
reformation  of  the  collages  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdein.''* 
At  another  time,  this  best  of  gossips  recalls  the  pleasant 
society  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  John  Dury, 
where  the  ministei-s  of  Edinburgh  used  to  meet — "  with 
a  wonderful  consent  in  vaiietie  of  giftes,  all  strak  on  a 
string  and  sounded  a  harmonic" — and  where,  at  the 

»  Spottiswood's  History f  if.  p.  319,        *  Mr.  Jams  MtlvUles  IHary,  p.  41. 
edit  1850. 
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seasons  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  were  joined  by 
still  more  eminent  men  :  "  Ther  ludgit  in  his  house  at  all 
these  Assemblies  in  Edinbruche  for  common,  Mr.  Andro 
Melvill,  Mr.  Thomas  Smeton,  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
thrie  of  the  lemedest  in  Europe  .  .  .  with  sum  zelus  godlie 
barrones  and  gentilmen.  In  tyme  of  mealies,  was  reason- 
ing upon  good  purposes,  namlie,^  maters  in  hand ;  ther- 
efter  emest  and  lang  prayer ;  therefter  a  chaptour  read, 
and  everie  man  about  gaiff  his  not  and  observation  there- 
of ;  sua  that  giff  all  haid  bein  sett  down  in  wryt,  I  haiff 
hard  the  lemedest  and  of  best  judgment  say,  they  wald 
nocht  haiff  wissed  a  fuller  and  better  commentar  nor  sum 
tymes  wald  fall  out  in  that  exercise."^  Principal  Ar- 
buthnot died  in  1583  ;  Spottiswood  says  he  was  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
College  Church. 

Ai'buthnot's  communication  with  Andrew  Melville 
without  doubt  gave  rise  to  that  famous  "  new  founda- 
tion'' of  King's  College,  which  was  the  subject  of  such 
contention  afterwards.  Like  the  parallel  measure  for 
Glasgow,  it  went  to  break  down  aJl  the  usages  and  feel- 
ings of  a  University,  setting  up  a  teaching  institution  in 
its  place.^  On  this  account  we  cannot  regret  that  it  was 
abortive,*  but  some  of  its  provisions  were  evident  im- 


'  Namely,  i.e,,  eJtpedaUy. 

2  Mr.  James  Melville's  Biary,  p.  60. 

«  Charles  i.  speaks  very  indignantly 
of  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  ancient 
and  true  foundation,  and  to  bring  in  one 
of  their  own  forging,  and  *'  to  redact  all 
the  foundation  to  ane  bair  scoole  of  phi- 
losophie." 

♦  Notwithstanding  the  vehement  asser- 
tions of  the  charter  of  the  new  founda- 


tion having  been  "privilie  destroyed," 
it  seems  more  probable  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  ratification  in  Parliament, 
1697,  points  to  it  as  a  charter  still  to  be 
"  revised and  the  copy  which  Dr. 
M'Crie  used  was  of  such  an  inchoate 
charter,  wanting  the  concluding  solem- 
nities of  date,  witnessing,  and  sealing. 
—  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  475,  2d  edition. 
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provements  upon  the  existing  practice,  if  not  on  the 
original  foundation.  The  teachers  were  to  lie  confined, 
each  to  one  department,  and  not  as  hitherto,  each  to  take 
his  students  through  the  four  years  of  their  course,  a 
change  sanctioned  by  the  universal  practice  of  the  present 
day,  yet  not  without  leaving  some  cause  of  regret  for  the 
better  acquaintance  that  must  have  existed  between  the 
teacher  and  the  scholars  when  they  journeyed  in  com- 
pany through  their  whole  academic  life.*  The  Canonist 
and  Medicus  were  to  l>e  abolished.  If  the  functions  of 
the  former  were  abrogated  by  the  Reformation,  that 
reason  could  hardly  aflFect  the  latter. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  documents  to  show 
how  the  University  throve  imder  Arbuthnot's  presidency, 
nor  any  lists  of  graduates  or  students  that  might  serve 
to  prove  the  increase  which  we  must  believe  would  fol- 
low his  improved  discipline.  We  know  that  he  intro 
duced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  if,  in  other  things,  he 
followed  Andrew  MelvUle  s  example,  as  shown  at  Glas- 
gow and  St.  Andrews,  where  that  zealous  scholar  set 
himself  to  educate  teachers  for  future  generations  of 
students,  we  may  look  to  Arbutlmot  as  the  fountain  of 
that  theological  learning  and  classical  and  literary  taste 
which  distinguished  Al)erdeen  for  a  century  after  his 
own  labours  had  ceased.    The  number  of  students  when 


*  The  new  system  had  either  not  been 
enforce<l,  or  had  fallen  into  disuse  im- 
mediately after  Arbuthnot's  death.  The 
lists  of  intrants  from  1601  downwards, 
show  that  a  Regent  taught  the  same  stu- 
dents from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year. 
The  first  occasion  when  that  order  was 


broken  through,  seems  to  have  been  in 
1628,  but  the  innovation  was  short-lived, 
and  the  old  system  prevailed  down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  being  re- 
tainetl  chiefly,  it  is  said,  at  last,  from 
resi>ect  for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Reid. 
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we  first  become  acquainted  with  it,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had,  indeed,  much  increased 
since  the  "  fifteen  or  sixteen  scoUers"  of  Queen  Mary  s 
visit ;  but  the  quieter  state  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  com- 
parative subsidence  of  the  war  of  opinions,  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  account  for  that  improvement. 

The  history  of  the  University  during  the  seventeenth 
century — the  government  of  the  College  funds — the  dis- 
cipline and  studies — the  dangers  from  without,  and  the 
greater  perils  from  intestine  discord — the  partial  decay 
and  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  school  of  learning— 
the  steady  increase  of  students  thi-ough  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  a  turbulent  age — are  to  be  gathered,  in  general 
with  suflScient  accuracy  and  detail,  from  the  records 
lately  given  to  the  world,  especially  the  series  of  "  Visi- 
tations."^ We  must  not  expect  that  any  memorials  of 
that  period  of  church  dissension  should  be  free  of  party 
bias,  especially  where  recorded  by  churchmen;  but  in 
the  midst  of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation,  some 
events,  and  fortunately  some  characters,  stand  above 
them  and  cannot  be  misunderstood. 


*  For  those  who  wish  to  study  the  sub- 
ject more  fully,  the  following  books  will 
be  useful.  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  His- 
tory of  Scots  Affairs,  Spalding  Club, 
edited  with  notes  full  of  accurate  infor- 
mation, biographical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
literary,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Grub.  The  Fujierals  of  Bishop 
Patrick  Forl^es,  reprinted  and  also  editeil 
with  copious  and  valuable  notes  and 
biographical  preface,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Shand, 
for  the  late  Spottiswood  Society.  Spald- 
ing's Meiiwrials  of  the  Trubles  in  Scot- 
land, a  much  improved  e<lition  contri- 


buted by  the  late  Lord  Saltoun  to  the 
Spalding  Club,  and  edited  by  its  Secre- 
tary. The  Correspondence  of  Principal 
JiaiHic,  very  carefully  edited,  with  simi- 
lar literary  apparatus,  by  Mr.  D.  Laing, 
for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Original  Let- 
ters relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  A ffaira 
of  Scotiuml,  1603-28,  the  contribution  to 
the  Bannatyne  Club  of  Mr.  B.  Botfield, 
where  Mr.  Laing's  care  and  accurate 
knowledge  are  again  visible.  It  may  be 
necessary  here  to  state  that  these  works 
have  been  useii  for  the  present  sketch,  fre- 
quently without  special  acknowledgment. 
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Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  a  gentleman  of  a  competent 
estate  in  Aberdeenshire,  having  been  induced  by  some 
peculiar  causes  to  take  orders,  was  made  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen in  1G18.  Of  a  presbyterian  family,  and  educated 
by  Andi-ew  Melville,  he  had  imbibed  liis  master  s  love  of 
learning,  and  the  piinciples  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
Kirk.  The  views  of  that  body,  when  developed,  appear- 
ing to  him  almost  inconsistent  with  discipline  or  civil 
government,  at  length  drove  him  from  them,  and  threw 
him  heartily  into  the  party  of  the  Church  as  then  esta- 
blished. Spottiswood  says  of  him  that  he  was  the  best 
prelate  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  Elphmstone,  and 
adds — "  So  wyse,  judicious,  so  grave  and  graceful  a  pas- 
tor, I  have  not  known  in  all  my  time  in  anie  church." 
Judging  not  by  his  writings  alone,  but  by  the  impression 
he  made  upon  his  age — gathering  our  opinion  even  from 
the  vehement  denunciations  of  his  opponents — it  is  easy 
to  see  that  th{it  high  character  is  not  beyond  the  truth. 
Of  his  desire  to  enforce  conformity  by  the  secular  arm — 
of  his  equal  antipathy  to  Papists  and  Puritans — we  need 
not  speak  :  toleration  was  then  unknown  to  Churchmen 
in  power,  of  whatever  sect.  His  i>astoral  care  of  his 
people  was  an  example  to  the  humblest  minister  of  a 
parish ;  his  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  a  great 
diocese,  was  regarded  with  admimtion  l)y  those  most 
averse  to  the  office.  As  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
liis  attention  was  perhaps  too  exclusively  devoted  to 
rendering  it  a  school  of  sound  theology  ;  but,  like  Elphin- 
stone,  who  had  the  same  object  in  view,  he  knew  that  it 
could  only  be  reached  by  the  legitimate  and  severe  dis- 
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cipline  of  secular  learning  and  philosophy.  Like  Elphin- 
stone,  also,  his  care  was  to  draw  round  his  College  and 
his  Cathedral,  men,  who  by  their  own  accomplishment, 
might  command  respect  for  the  lessons  they  taught. 

He  was  alike  vigilant  concerning  the  fabric  and  the 
fimds  of  the  College,  and  the  discipline  of  the  members 
of  the  University.  It  appears  that  his  care  for  these 
matters  was  much  required.  The  Koyal  Commissioners, 
in  1619,  represent  the  internal  economy  of  the  College 
as  exceedingly  faulty,  and  its  affairs  as  verging  to  ruin, 
through  neglect  or  dishonesty,  and  the  Bishop  writing  to 
the  king,  speaks  in  even  stronger  terms :  "As  your  Hienes* 
pleasure  must  be  a  law  to  us,  so  wish  I  heartely  that 
your  Majestic  understood  particularly  the  distresse  of  that 
poor  House  through  the  abominable  dilapidatioun  of  the 
meanes  mortified  thereto,  by  miserable  men  who,  in  bad 
times,  not  being  controulled,  have  so  securely  sacked  all 
that  estait,  tis  if  nather  a  God  hade  bene  in  heaven  to 
count  with,  nor  men  on  earth  to  examin  their  wayes 
These  censures  may  point  at  the  alleged  dilapidations  of 
the  last  Roman  CathoUc  Principal ;  but  they  may  also  have 
been  called  for  by  the  misconduct,  fortunately  not  irreme- 
diable, of  the  Principal  then  in  office,  Mr.  David  Eaitt. 

Leaving  the  records  of  his  visitations  to  tell  of  his 
reformation  of  the  College  economy  and  his  zealous  care 
of  the  fabric,  we  may  throw  some  light  from  other  sources 
upon  the  exertions  Bishop  Forbes  made  for  literature. 

*  Letters  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Af-     worse  than  any.    A  favourite  phrase  of 
fairs f  p.  634.    Mr.  Shand  has  observed     his,  in  writing  to  James  vi.  is— "your 
the  offensive  sen'ility  in  the  letters  of     Majesty  is  an  angel  of  God  !*' 
that  period,  to  the  king.   But  Forbes  is 

T 
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Immediately  upon  his  promotion,  he  began  to  fill  the  pul- 
pits and  the  academic  chairs  with  that  remarkable  band 
of  scholars  who  remained  to  meet  the  stonn  which  he 
escaped.  Their  names  are  now  little  known  except  to 
the  local  antiquary ;  but  no  one  who  has  even  slightly 
studied  the  history  of  that  disturbed  time,  is  unacquainted 
with  the  collective  designation  of  "  the  Aberdeen  Doc- 
tors," bestowed  upon  the  learned  "  querists"  of  the  ultra- 
Presbyterian  Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

Of  these  learned  divines,  Dr.  Robert  Barron  had 
succeeded  Bishop  Forbes  in  his  parish  of  Keith,  and 
fix)m  thence  was  brought  on  the  first  opportunity  to  be 
made  minister  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Marischal  College.  He  is  best  judged  by 
the  estimation  of  liis  own  time,  which  placed  him  fore- 
most in  philosophy  and  theology.  Bishop  Sydserf  char- 
acterizes him  as  vir  in  omni  scJiolastica  thwlogia  et  omni 
litercvlura  versatissimus.  "  A  person  of  incomparable 
worth  and  learning,"  says  Middleton,  "he  had  a  clear 
apprehension  of  things,  and  a  rare  facultie  of  making  the 
hardest  things  to  be  easily  understood."^  Gordon  of 
Rothiemay  says,  "  He  was  one  of  those  who  maintained 
the  unanswerable  dispute  (in  1638)  against  the  Cove- 
nantc,  which  drew  upon  him  both  ther  envye,  hate,  and 
calumneyes ;  yet  so  innocently  lived  and  dyed  hee,  that 
such  as  then  hated  him,  doe  now  reverence  his  memorye, 
and  admire  his  works."  Principal  Baillie,  of  the  opposite 
party,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  meek  and  learned  person," 

*  Appendix  to  SjiottUivooil,  p.  29. 
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and  always  with  great  respect ;  and  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  writing  in  1659  to  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  recommending  the  choice  of  books  for  "  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  theologicall  library,"  names  two  treatises  of 
Barron's  especially,  and  reconmiends  generally,  "  every- 
thing of  his."^  That  a  man  so  honoured  for  his  learning 
and  his  life,  should  receive  the  indignities  inflicted  on 
Barron  after  his  death,  is  rather  to  be  held  as  a  mark 
of  the  general  coarseness  of  the  time,  than  attributed  to 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  any  one  sect.* 

Another  of  the  Aberdeen  doctors,  William  Leslie, 
was  successively  Sub-Principal  and  Principal  of  King's 
College.  The  visitors  of  1638  found  him  worthy  of 
censure,  as  defective  and  negligent  in  his  office,  but 
recorded  their  knowledge  that  he  was  "  ane  man  of  gude 
Uterature,  lyff*,  and  conversatioun."  "He  was  a  man," 
says  James  Gordon,  "  grave,  and  austere,  and  exemplar. 
The  University  was  happy  in  having  such  a  light  as  he, 
who  was  eminent  in  all  the  sciences  above  the  most  of 
his  age." 

Dr.  James  Sibbald,  minister  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a 
regent  in  the  University,  is  recorded  by  the  same  con- 


»  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  who  first  published 
this  letter  {English  Churchman^  Jan.  H, 
1849),  supposed  Bishop  Taylor  to  be 
speaking  of  Dr.  Peter  Barron  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  afterwards,  on  the  evidence 
being  communicated  to  him,  was  entire- 
ly satisfied,  and  corrected  his  mistake. 
"The  author  referred  to,"  writes  Dr. 
Twld,  "  is  certainly  Dr.  Robert  Barron 
of  Aberdeen,  a  divine  of  whom  the 
Church  of  Scotland  may  be  justly 
proud." — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal, 
March  1849. 


•  Upon  an  allegation  of  unsoundness 
of  doctrine  in  some  of  his  works,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1640  dragged  his 
widow,  in  custody  of  a  "rote  of  mus- 
ketiers,"  from  her  retreat  in  Strathislay, 
to  enable  them  to  search  Ids  house  for 
his  manuscripts  and  letters,  a  year  after 
his  death.  The  proceedings  add  some 
circumstances  of  inhumanity  to  the  old 
revolting  cases  not  unknown  in  Scot- 
land, where  a  dead  man  was  dug  out  of 
his  grave  to  be  placed  at  the  bar  for 
trial  and  sentence. 
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temporary : — "  It  will  not  be  affirmed  by  his  very 
enemyes,  but  that  Dr.  James  Sibbald  was  ane  eloquent 
and  painefull  preacher,  a  man  godly  and  grave  and 
modest,  not  tainted  with  any  vice  imbeseeming  a  mini- 
ster, to  whom  nothing  could  in  reason  be  objected,  if 
you  call  not  his  anti-covenanting  a  cryme."^  Principal 
BaiUie,  while  condemning  liis  Arminian  doctrines,  says, 
"  The  man  was  there  of  great  fame." 

Dr.  Alexander  Scroggy,  minister  in  the  Cathedral 
Church,  first  known  to  the  world  as  thought  worthy  to 
contribute  to  the  Fumrals  of  his  patron  and  friend 
Bishop  Forbes^*  is  described  in  1640  by  Gordon,  as  "  a 
man  sober,  grave,  and  painefull  in  his  calling,"  and  by 
Baillie,  as  "  ane  old  man,  not  verie  corrupt,  yet  perverse 
in  the  Covenant  and  Service-book"  His  obstinacy 
yielded  under  the  weight  of  old  age  and  the  need  of 
rest,  but  he  is  not  the  more  respected  for  the  question- 
able recantation  of  all  his  early  opinions.^ 

Dr.  WilUiim  Forbes,  who  died  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
another  of  the  Aberdeen  doctors,  was  more  immediately 
connected  with  Marischal  College,  having  received  the  be- 
ginning of  his  education  there,  and  being  afterwards  its 
Principal.  "  He  was,"  says  the  parson  of  Rothiemay,  "  one 
of  the  leamedest  men,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  age,  or  that  ever  Aberdeen,  the  nursery  of 
so  many  great  spirits,  ever  brought  forthe."*  Bishop  Bur- 
net tells  us  "  he  was  a  grave  and  eminent  divine.  My 
father  that  knew  him  long,  and,  being  of  counsel  for  him 

^  nUtortf  of  Scots  A  fairs,  m.  May  1642.    He  died  in  1659,  in  the 

■  Al>erdeen,  16S5.  ninety-fiflh  year  of  his  ag«. 

»  In  the  Presbytery  of  A  ^^rdeon,  26th         *  History  of  Scots  A fairs,  m.  241. 
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in  his  law  matters,  had  occasion  to  know  h\m  well,  has 
often  told  me  that  he  never  saw  him  but  he  thought  his 
heart  was  in  heaven/'^  "Vir,  vitae  sanctimonia,"  sayB 
Dr.  Garden,  "  humilitate  cordis,  gravitate,  modestia, 
temperantia,  orationis  et  jejunii  frequentia,  bonorum 
operum  praxi,  industria  pauperum  cura,  clinicorum 
crebra  visitatione  et  consolatione,  et  omnifaria  virtute 
Christiana,  inter  optimos  primitivsB  ecclesiaB  patres  an- 
numerandus."'  Bishop  Cosin  of  Durham  esteemed  Dr. 
William  Forbes's  writings  so  highly,  that  he  transcribed 
with  his  own  hand  all  his  remains.* 

Eminent,  among  that  body  of  divines  and  scholars, 
was  John  Forbes,  the  good  Bishop's  son.  He  had  studied 
at  King's  College,  and,  after  comjJleting  his  education  in 
the  approved  manner  by  a  round  of  foreign  Universities, 
returned  to  Scotland  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  and  to 
be  the  first  professor  in  the  chair  of  theology,  founded  and 
endowed  in  our  University  by  his  father  and  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese.  Dr.  John  Forbes's  theological  works  have 
been  appreciated  by  all  critics  and  students,  and  have  gone 
some  way  to  remove  the  reproach  of  want  of  learning  from 
the  divines  of  Scotland.  His  greatest  undertaking,  the  In- 
structiones  Historico-TheologiccB,  which  he  left  unfinished, 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  "  a  work  which,  if  he 
had  finished  it,  and  had  been  sufiered  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vacies of  his  retirement  and  study  to  give  us  the  second 
volume,  had  been  the  greatest  treasure  of  theological 
learning  that  perhaps  the  world  has  yet  received."* 

»  Life  of  Bedell.   Preface.  *  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell. 

*  Vita  Johannis  Forbesii,  §  xli.  Of  most  of  these  theological  authors  I 

*  Bishop  Cosines  MS.  is  still  preserved  am  obliged  to  si)eak  in  the  language  of 
at  Durham. 
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These  were  the  men  whom  the  Bishop  drew  into  the 
centre  and  heart  of  the  sphere  which  he  had  set  himself 
to  illuminate ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  by  their 
miited  endeavours,  there  grew  up  aroimd  their  Cathedral 
and  University  a  society  more  learned  and  accomplished 
than  Scotland  had  hitherto  known,  which  spread  a  taste 
for  literature  and  art  beyond  the  academic  circle,  and 
gave  a  tone  of  refinement  to  the  great  conmiercial  city 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  cultivation  was  not  without 
bias.  It  would  seem,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Presby- 
terian and  Puritan  party  receded  from  the  learning  of 
some  of  their  first  teachers,  literature  became  here,  as 
afterwards  in  England,  the  peculiar  badge  of  Episcopacy. 
With  Episcopacy  went,  hand  in  hand,  the  high  assertion 
of  royal  authority  ;  and  influenced  as  it  had  been  by 
Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  and  his  followers,  Aberdeen  be- 
came, and  continued  for  a  century  to  be,  not  only  a 
centre  of  northern  academic  learning,  but  a  little  strong- 
hold of  ultra  loyalty  and  episcopacy — the  marked  seat  of 
high  cavalier  politics  and  anti-Puritan  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion and  church  government 

That  there  was  a  dash  of  pedantry  in  the  learning  of 
that  Augustan  age  of  our  University,  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  time,  rather  than  peculiar  to  Aberdeen.  The  litera- 
ture of  Britain  and  all  Europe,  except  Italy,  was  still  for 


others.  I  have  not,  in  all  cases,  even 
read  the  works  on  which  their  reputation 
in  founded. 

Another  of  "the  Abcnlcen  doctors" 
was  Alexander  R088,  D.D.,  a  man,  I 


think,  of  no  great  distinction,  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  tlie  same  name  whom  Hudi- 
bras  honoured. 
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the  most  part  scholastic,  and  still  to  a  great  degree 
shrouded  in  the  scholastic  dress  of  a  dead  language ; 
and  we  must  not  wonder  that  the  northern  University 
exacted  from  her  divines  and  philosophers,  even  from 
her  historians  and  poets,  that  they  should  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned.  After  all,  we  owe  too  much  to 
classical  learning  to  grudge  that  it  should  for  a  time 
have  overshadowed  and  kept  down  its  legitimate  off- 
spring of  native  Uterature.  "  We  never  ought  to  forget," 
writes  one  worthy  to  record  the  life  and  learning  of 
Andrew  Melville,  "  that  the  refinement  and  the  science, 
secular  and  sacred,  with  which  modem  Europe  is  en- 
riched, must  be  traced  to  the  revival  of  ancient  literature, 
and  that  the  hid  treasures  could  not  have  been  laid  open 
and  rendered  available  but  for  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  cultivated 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."* 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  in  the  literature  of 
that  age,  and  in  all  departments  of  it,  Aberdeen  stood 
pre-eminent.  Clarendon  commemorates  the  "  many  ex- 
cellent scholars  and  very  learned  men  under  whom  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished.''* 
"  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes,"  says  Burnet^  "  took  such  care 
of  the  two  Colleges  in  his  diocese,  that  they  became 


»  Dr.  M*Crie'8  Life  of  MdvUle,  n. 
445.  It  is  with  hesitation  that  any  one 
who  has  been  benefited  by  this  work 
will  express  a  difference  of  opinion  from 
its  author.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
M'Crie  has  been  led  by  his  admiration 
for  Andrew  Melville,  to  rate  too  highly 
an  exercise  in  which  he  excelled.  The 
writing  of  modern  Latin  i)0€try,  how- 


ever valuable  as  a  part  of  grammatical 
education,  has,  in  truth,  never  been  an 
effort  of  imagination  or  fancy ;  and  its 
products,  when  most  successful,  have 
never  produced  the  effect  of  genuine 
poetry  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

^  History  of  the  Rebellion,  L  145.  Ox- 
foixl,  J  826. 
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quickly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Scotland.  .  .  . 
They  were  an  honour  to  the  Clhurch,  both  by  their  lives 
and  by  their  learning,  and  with  that  excellent  temper 
they  seasoned  that  whole  diocese,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
that  it  continues  to  this  very  day  very  much  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  both  for  learning,  loyalty, 
and  peaceableness."^ 

That  this  was  no  unfounded  boast,  as  regards  one 
department  of  learning,  has  been  already  shown,  in 
enumerating  the  learned  divines  who  drew  upon  Aber- 
deen the  general  attention  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
Bishop  and  master.  In  secular  learning  it  was  no  less 
distinguished.  No  one  excelled  Robert  Grordon  of  Stra- 
loch  in  all  the  accomplishments  that  honour  the  country 
gentleman.  Without  the  common  desire  of  fame,  or  any 
more  sordid  motive,  he  devoted  his  life  and  talents  to 
illustrate  the  liistory  and  Uterature  of  his  coimtry.  He 
was  the  prime  assistant  to  Scotstarvet  in  his  two  grciit 
undertakings,  the  Atlas  and  the  collections  of  Scotch 
poetry.*  The  maps  of  Scotland  in  the  Great  Atlas 
(many  of  them  drawn  by  himself,  and  the  whole  "  re- 
vised "  by  him  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Charles  i.), 
with  the  topograpliical  descriptions  that  accompany 
them,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever 
made  by  an  individual  to  the  physical  history  of  his 
countiy.  His  son,  James  Gordon,  Parson  of  Rotliiemay, 
followed  out  his  father's  great  objects  with  admirable 
skill,  and,  in  two  particulars,  he  merits  our  gratitude 

*  Lift  of  Bishoj)  Beilell  -  Preface.  Great  Atlas.    Both  published  by  John 

*  Dditia:  poetarum  Scoioruin  h\ij\ts  Blaeu  at  Amstordain,  the  former  in  1637, 
ATI  illustrium.    Fifth  volume  of  the      the  latter  in  lQ5i. 
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even  more.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  country- 
men to  study  drawing,  and  to  apply  it  to  plans  and 
views  of  places  ;  and,  while  he  could  wield  Latin  easily, 
he  condescended  to  write  the  history  of  his  time  in 
excellent  Scotch. 

While  these  writers  were  illustrating  the  history  of 
their  country  in  prose,  a  crowd  of  scholars  were  writing 
poetry,  or,  at  least,  pouring  forth  innumerable  copies  of 
elegant  Latin  verses.  While  the  two  Johnstons  were 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  poets  of  Aberdeen,  John 
Leech,  once  Rector  of  our  University,^  David  Wedder- 
bum.  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  many  others, 
wrote  and  published  pleasing  Latin  verse,  which  stands 
the  test  of  criticism.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  such 
compositions  produce  on  the  reader  the  higher  eflfects  of 
real  poetry,  they  are  not  without  value,  if  we  view  them 
as  tests  of  the  cultivation  of  the  society  among  which 
they  were  produced.  Arthur  Johnston  not  only  ad- 
dresses elegiacs  to  the  Bishop  and  his  doctors,  throwing 
a  charming  classical  air  over  their  abstruser  learning,  but 
puts  up  a  petition  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  or  cele- 
brates the  charms  of  Mistress  Abemethy,  or  the  em- 
broideries of  the  Lady  Lauderdale,  all  in  choice  Latin 
verse,  quite  as  if  the  persons  whom  he  addressed  appre- 
ciated the  language  of  the  poet.* 

Intelligent  and  educated  strangers,  both  foreigners 
and  the  gentry  of  the  north,  were  attracted  to  Aberdeen ; 

*  Joannis  Leochan  Scoti  Musas.—  Lon-  thcca  ;  De  aulwis  acu-pictis  D.  laabclloi 

dini,  1C20.    Leech  was  Rector  of  the  Setona:  Comitisaai  lAulenhlUi'.  —  Epi- 

Univeraity  in  1619.  grammuta  Arturi  Jonstoni,  Scoti,  Medici 

'Ad  Senatum  Aherdonensem ;  Tu-  Regii.  Abredonitc,  excudebat  Edvanlus 

mulus  Joannis  Colissanii ;  De  Abrene-  RaJbanu^,  1632. 
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and  its  Colleges  became  the  place  of  education  for  a 
higher  class  of  students  than  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  draw  their  philosophy  from  a  native  source/ 

Kit  was  altogether  chance,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  ac- 
cident, which  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  society  so  worthy 
of  commemoration  a  painter  like  George  Jamiesone,  the 
pupil  of  Rubens,  the  first,  and,  till  Raebum,  the  only  great 
painter  whom  Scotland  had  produced.  Though  he  was 
a  native  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  but 
the  little  court  of  the  Bishop  could  have  induced  such 
an  artist  to  prosecute  his  art  in  a  provincial  town.  An 
academic  orator  in  1630,  while  boasting  of  the  crowd  of 
distinguished  men,  natives  and  strangers,  either  produced 
by  the  University,  or  brought  to  Aberdeen  by  the  Bishop, 
was  able  to  point  to  their  pictures  ornamenting  the  hall 
where  his  audience  were  assembled.  Knowing  by  whom 
these  portraits  were  painted,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
so  few  are  preserved.' 


1  Strachan*8  Paneffyrictts.  Among  the 
strangers  he  distinguishes  Parkins,  an 
Eiiiglishman  who  had  the  year  before 
(1880)  obtained  a  degree  of  M.D.  in  our 
UniTersity.  The  earliest  diploma  of 
M.D.  I  have  seen  is  that  noted  below 
(somewhat  out  of  place),  among  the 
Academic  prints,  and  which  was  granted 
in  1697. 

«  Patricius  .  .  .  suprenuu  digniUUes 
9chola8iica8  in  viros  omni  laude  majores 
(quorum  vos  hie  vultus  videtis)  qui  vel 
ipsas  digniUUes  honorarunt^  oonferri 
euraviL  Quid  ntemorem  Sandilandios, 
Rheetos,  Baronios,  Scrogias,  Sibbaldas, 
LesUeos,  maxima  ilia  nanUna.  .  .  . 
Tkus  mi :  quanta  did  celebriias,  quo  tot 
pileati  patresj  iheologiopf  juris  et  medi- 
cince  doctores  et  haccalnurei  de  gymmisio 
nostra  velut  aginine  facto  prodienait ! 


He  alludes  to  the  strangers  attracted  by 

the  fame  of  the  society,  to  the  divines, 
Forbes,  Barron,  etc,  to  the  physicians 
—  Quantus  medicorum  grex  I  quanta 
daritas!  •  .  .  Qtumtum  uterque  Jan- 
stonus,  ^usdem  uteri,  ^usdrm  artis  fro- 
ires*  .  .  .  Mathesi  proJuHda,  quantum, 
poesi  et  impangendis  carminibus  valeant 
novistis.  Arthums  medicus  Regis  et 
divinus  poeta  elegice  et  epigramsnatis, 
quibus  non  solum  sum  artatis  homines 
superat  verum  antiquissimos  quosque 
ojquat,  CfiUielmus  rei  ?ierbarug  etmathe- 
mtUum,  quorum  professor  meritissimus 
est,  gloria  cluiL  De  QvHdmo  eerie  idem 
usurpare  possumus.  .  .  .  Delicias  est  hu- 
mani  generis,  tanta  est^'uscomitas,  tanta 
urbanitas.  Dun,  another  physician,  he 
descril)es  as  in  great  practice,  and  Gor- 
don, medicus  et  idchymista  eximius,— 
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The  intellectual  society  thus  gathered  round  the 
Cathedral  and  University  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  a  printing-press,  and,  to  meet  that  want,  the 
Bishop  induced  Edward  Raban,  an  Englishman  who  had 
settled  as  a  printer  at  St.  Andrews,  to  quit  the  older 
University,  and  establish  at  Aberdeen  the  first  press 
which  had  ever  crossed  the  Grampian  line.^  The  chief 
inducement  to  the  undertaking  was,  without  doubt,  the 
convenience  of  saving  the  endless  dictation  and  writing 
required  in  teaching  grammar  and  philosophy  where  there 
were  no  text-books  ;  but  the  press  served  higher  purposes 
also,  and  we  not  only  owe  to  Raban's  types  the  first  edi- 
tions of  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  poetry,  but  to  him  and 
his  successors  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  mass  of  Acade- 
mic literature,  which  must  have  been  lost  without  them, 
and  which  furnishes  the  best  materials  (after  the  proper 
archives)  of  University  history.*    The  first  book  printed 


Andrew  Strachan*s  Panegyrieus  Inau- 
ffuralis,  spoken  on  26th  July  1630, 
printed  by  Raban  at  Aberdeen,  1631. 

» Ille  cum  cemerel  prelum  esse  biblto- 
thecce  <f>vT€VTi^piop  divinam  illam  el  Jovis 
cerebro  dignam  artem  typographicam 
{quce  iiunquam  ante  saltus  Caledonios  ei 
juga  Grampia  salutarat)  hue  tanquam 
de  ccelo  deoocavit ;  atque  hcLC  prerogcUiva 
effert  se  Acadeinia  nostra  super  alias 
omiies  nostrates.  In  tantis  frigorUms 
nec  prelum  sudare  cessat,  idque  hand 
absque  operce  pretio ;  turn  solum  enim 
excudunlur  hie  libri  qui  omnium  schol- 
arum  usibus  deserviunt,  sed  etiavi  ii  qui, 
cum  genium  habeant,  nostris  scholis  ear- 
umque  rectoribus  ornamento  sunt ;  idqtie 
typis  splendidis  qui  lucem  illustrissima- 
rum  regionum  ferre  possuni. — Strachan's 
Payiegyric,  p.  37. 

^  It  may  be  allowe»l  to  give  the  dates 
ol'  such  of  these  Academic  prints  as  I 


have  seen.  The  first  is  not  from  the 
Aberdeen  press. 

1620.— IMsputationes  theological  duce 
habitas  in  inclyta  Aberdonensi  Academia 
.  .  .  mense  Februario  1620.  .  .  .  pro 
publica  S.S.  Theologies  prof  essione,  Re- 
spondenie  Joanne  Forbesio.  Printed  by 
Andrew  Hart  at  Edinburgh.  Prefixed 
is  a  proclamation  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Universities  and  great  towns  in 
December  1619,  calling  on  all  learned  in 
this  kind  ut  erplorationi  pro  cathedrae 
hujus  aditione  instiluenda  vel  se  submit- 
tant  vel  intersint.  The  first  disputation 
is  de  libero  arbitrio,  the  second,  de  sac- 
ramentis.  At  the  end  is  the  Apjprobatio 
synodica,  ^iisdemque  ad  puJUicam  S.S. 
theologian:  pro/essioncm  solennis  vocatio, 
27th  April  1620. 

16122.— Theses  philosophuxe  quas  adju^ 
torio  numinis  adoUscentes  pro  magisterii 
gradu  in  publico  Acailem.  Reg.  A  herd. 
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in  Aberdeen  bears  the  date  of  1622,  being  just  a  centmy 
after  John  Vans  crossed  to  Paris  to  have  his  grammar 
printed,  and  115  years  after  Chepman  and  Miller  esta- 
blished their  printing-press  at  Edinbmgh, 


<uceierio  10  kalend,  A  uguat :  i.  22  JuUi, 
1022,  harts  pomeridianis  stutinebunt 

Prctnde  Alexandro  Lunano 
(the  names  of  nine  candidates,  one  of 
whom,  Alexander  Wischart,  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  laureates  of  that 
year).  Aberdoniis  excud,  Ed.  Habanua 
Univ.  typogr.  a.d.  1622.  The  theses  are 
dedicated  to  Bishop  Patrick,  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

1623. — Masters*  theses,  pii»u20  Z>.  Otd. 
/'orbmo  (twelve  candidates,  one  of  whom, 
James  Annand,  is  not  given  in  the  list 
of  laureates),  printed  by  Raban,  dedi- 
cated manHnu  beeUissimia  illustrissimi 
prcesulis  Out.  Elphinstoni  Ac.  Reg.  Ab, 
fundatoris  muniJicenHssimL 

1628.— Om^  funebris  in  obitvm  maxi- 
mi  virorum  Oeorgii  MarischaUi  wmiHs 
.  .  .  AcademicB  Mariachallanoe  Abredo- 
nias  fundatmiSf  delivered  by  W.  Ogston, 
June  30,  1623,  printed  by  Raban,  dedi- 
cated to  the  £^1  Marischal,  Patron,  the 
Bishop,  Chancellor,  and  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Abenleen. 

1627.— Alexander  Scrogie's  thesis  for 
his  degree  of  D.D. — De  imper/ectione 
mmctorum  in  hex  vita. — Raban. 

1631. — Andrew  Strachan's  {pkysiol.  et 
in/eriorum  nvathemaium professor)  Pane- 
gyricus  irwuguralis  qw  aulores  vindices 
et  euergeta:  Ulustris  universitaiis  Abet- 
donensis  justis  elogiis  omahantur,  de- 
livered at  the  laureation,  26  July  1630. 
—Raban,  1631. 

1631. — Oratio  eucharistica  et  encomi- 
asHca  in  benevolos  univ.  A  berd.  benefac- 
tores  fautores  et  patronos,  by  John  Lun- 
die,  humanist. — Raban. 

1634. — Vindicim  cult  us  divince.  An- 
drew Strachan's  thesis  for  his  degree  of 
D.D.  and  professorBhip  of  divinity,  dedi- 
catefl  to  the  Bishop.— i?/eftart. 

1636.— Thesis  of  John  Gordon,  ccclesi- 


aste  Elginensis  for  his  degree  of  D.D., 
dedicated  to  his  brother,  W.  Gordon, 
M.D.,  "Medicus"  in  King's  College.— 
Raban. 

iea5.— Funerals  of  Patrick  Forbes  of 
CoraSf  Bishop  of  Aberdene,  "Aberdene 
imprinted  by  Edward  Raban."  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  book  that  Profes- 
sor John  Ker  observes,  after  relating  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  in  1635,  —  Quam 
desideratissimus  autem  obierit,  indicia 
sunt  orationes,  condones,  elagia,  epistolce, 
poemata  inprimis  elegantissima,  Latina 
et  vemaeula  .  .  .  Nvm  tale  extet  moni- 
mentitm  literarium  de  obitu  alicujus  unius 
viri  prindpis  out  privaH  nos  latet. — 
Danaides,  pw  20. 

1636.— Canons  and  constitutions  cede- 
siastieall,  gathered  and  put  in  form  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  qf  Scat- 
land,  ito,  pp.  43. 

1665. —  Vindidce  veritaHs,  sen  dispu- 
tatio  theologica  pro  veradtate  opposita 
loeutionibus  operose  ambiguis  et  restric- 
tianibus  mentalibus  Jesuitis  aliisque  sec- 
tariis  usilaiis,  authore  OuUdmo  Doug- 
lasio  theologiai  in  Acad.  Abredon.  pro- 
fessore.  Excudebat  Jacobus-  Braunus 
urins  et  academicB  typagraphus,  Aber- 
donias,  1655. 

1677.—  Vindidce  psalmodiag,  the  same 
author  and  printer.  He  rejects  the  use 
of  organs. 

l659.~Academiarum  vindidce,  in  qui- 
bus  novantium  pra^udida  contra  aca- 
demias  etiam  r^ormatas  averruftcantur  ; 
an  oration  delivered  19  November  1658. 
The  same  author  and  printer.  He  cen- 
sures the  subtleties  of  the  early  school- 
men, the  irre/ragabHes,  angdid,  subtiles, 
solennes,  straphid,  etc. — narrates  the 
paradoxes  of  Weigelius— that  all  aca- 
demies are  opposed  to  Christianity— <M/i- 
nes  academias  exsories  esse  Chiisti  ;  Item, 
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The  Bishop  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  death  ( 1635), 
escaping  the  stonn  which  destroyed  the  Cathedral  he  had 
laboured  to  restore,  and  which  threatened  to  involve  his 
renovated  University  in  the  common  ruin.    With  more 


nullus  doctor f  nuUus  jurucontuUus,  nul- 
lus  €utr<momu8,  vudieus,  philo&opkMt, 
neque  artium  ac  lUerarum  magisttr  ccdum 
ingrediftvr.  He  speaks  of  the  use  of 
Latin— to/u<«  ChriUianigmi  quasi  com- 
mune vinculum— of  Greek  and  Hebrew — 
quid  est  honor^/iceniius  quam  ui  merUo 
sis  salutatus  (addressing  the  University) 
trilinguis;  quid  Jueundius  911am  prxh 
phetas  et  aposiolos  sua  lingua  loquentes 
audire  t  He  dwells  on  the  necessity  of 
libraries,  and  shows  he  appreciated  the 
fine  printers  —  Stephanos,  Plantinos, 
Jansonios,  £lziverios,  Nortonos,  etc 
Rebuking  the  manners  of  the  students, 
he  says, — Q^id  sibi  volunt  ludi  tessera- 
rum  et  char  latum  pictarum,  herbce  nico- 
tians haustus  immodicus,  canes  venatici 
imhcrbis  juveniSf  hospitium  cum  activum 
turn  et  passivum  mcUe  /eriatorum  arde- 
lionum  /  He  rails  at  hair  powder  which 
already  appeared  among  the  students  of 
Aberdeen.  He  notices  aureus  isle  libel- 
lus  of  Volusenus  our  countryman  de 
animi  tranquillitate.  He  intersperses 
his  text  excessively  with  Greek,  and  con- 
fines it  rather  too  much  to  objects  of 
theology  and  the  ministry,  but  it  is  all 
very  judicious. 

1660. — Oratio  panegyrica  ad  eiffoSut 
potentissivii  monarchal  Caroli  ll.  .  .  . 
quam  recilabat  Qui.  Douglassius  S.S, 
Theol.  prof,  in  auditorio  maxima  philo' 
sophico  collegii  Regii  Univkrsitatis 
Carolina  Aberdonensis  Junii  14,  1660. 
Edinburgi  ex  officina  Soc.  Stationario- 
rum,  1660.' 

1660. — Evcharistia  Basilica  of  John 
Row,  Principal  of  King's  College  in 
Univeusitate  Carouna-  Alterdoniis 
Jacobus  Br  anus  urbis  et  Universitatis 
typotheta. 

1660.  —  Bntannia  rediviva,  or  a  con- 
gratulatory sermon  for  his  Mf^'esty's  safe 


arrival  and  happy  restitution,  by  John 
Menzies,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  Aberdene. 
James  Brown. 

l6G9.—Philosophemata  libera,  thesis  of 
twenty-two  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  Marischal  College — Lyoai  Mar* 
ischallani  Universitatis  Caroun-s. 
Aberdoniis  Joh.  Forbes,  junior,  urbis  et 
academiiE  typotheta. 

1674.  —  Positiones  aliqttot  theologicas 
de  objecto  cultus  religiosi — the  theses  of 
Henry  Scougall,  to  be  maintained  on  hit 
election  to  be  professor  of  theology  in 
King's  College.  Jo.  Forbes  jun.  urb.  et 
univ.  typotheta, 

[1697.— A  diploma  of  the  degree  of 
M.D.  to  Patricius  Foord  Mercinnus  24 
July,  1697,  by  P.  Uniuhart,  M.I).,/>rr/. 
et  actu  regens  et  decanus  in  alma  acatie- 
mia  Regali  Aberdonensi,  ceterisque  doe- 
toribus,  magistris  et  jmfessoribus  conaen- 
tientibus,  post  multiplicui  examina,  sub 
magno  sigillo  Universitatis,  M.S.  i>eu. 
D.  Laing.] 

1702.  —  Commemoraiio  Bm^actorum 
AceuiemicB  MarischtUlanas,  by  William 
Smith.  Tliis  was  printed  at  the  expenso 
of  the  City,  "  in  respect  the  same  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  anti(iuity  of 
the  Town,  and  benefactors  of  the  hoX- 
Uge.*'— Council  Register,  LVII.  8<K).  U 
is  a  very  \vyoT  ))n)ductioii. 

1704.— Disputation  of  George  Ander- 
son, chosen  profonsor  of  theology  in 
King's  College,  for  his  degree  of  D.D.^ 
dedicated  to  I/onl  lladdo. 

1711.  IHHHerttUio  thtolngicn  itinuffu- 
ralis,  de  prrcato  orif/inali,  by  David 
Anderson,  uiiuiMtcr  of  Fovorau,  and 
chosen  professor  of  theology  in  King's 
College.  Kj-aid.  succfMmrji  Jo.  Fttrbe- 
siiurb.et  Univ.  tyj)ogmphi.  .  .  .  Hpcak- 
ing  of  the  heresy  of  tho  J'elagiani  and 
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feeling  than  he  usually  expresses,  Gordon  of  Kothiemay 
concludes  his  account  of  the  Assembly  of  1640,  which 
"  purged"  the  University.  "  Thus  the  Assembly's  errand 
was  throughly  done ;  thes  eminent  divynes  of  Aberdeen, 
either  deade,  deposed,  or  banished ;  in  whom  fell  mor 
learning  then  wes  left  behynde  in  all  Scotlande  besyde 
at  that  tyme.  Nor  has  that  cittye,  nor  any  cittye  in 
Scotland,  ever  since  scene  so  many  learned  divynes  and 
scollers  at  one  tyme  together  as  wer  immediatly  befor 
this  in  Aberdeene.  From  that  tyme  fordwards,  leai-ning 
beganne  to  be  discoimtenanced ;  and  such  as  wer  know- 
ing in  antiqwitie  and  in  the  wryttings  of  the  fathers,  wer 
had  in  suspitione  as  men  who  smelled  of  poperye ;  and 


Gerard  Voss's  opposition,  he  mentiona 
the  opinions  also  of  prcelustris  nostras 
Joannes  Forbesius  a  Corse  .  .  .  magnum 
h^us  a^xuiemia:  decuSf  in  cujus  cathedra 
sessurus,  qui  hcec  ponit,  rubore  sufundi^ 
iwr  totus,  p.  16.  Dr.  David  Anderson 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and 
had  the  popular  name  of  Tongues." 
To  him,  along  with  George  Gordon,  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  Thomas 
Boston  submitted  his  treatise  on  the 
Hebrew  accents,  which  he  "  pursued  like 
fire,"  as  of  divine  origin  and  necessary 
for  understanding  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
Boston* s  Metnoirs.  Dr.  David  Anderson 
died  in  1733,  leaving  descendants  who 
still  cherish  the  memory  of  his  learning 
and  virtue. 

1714.— />c  rebus  lUurgicis  oratio,  pro 
gradu  D.D.  in  sacello  Coll.  Regii  Univ. 
Aberd.  in  festo  S.  Epiphanice  a  Jo. 
Sharp  eecl.  Angl.  apud  Americanos 
presbytcrOf  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl 
of  Errol,  Chancellor,  and  the  professors. 
Printed  by  the  successors  of  John  For- 
bes. The  author  is  much  in  favour  of 
liturgies  — /'rtR^^'f  eoclesiam  Orientabnn 
et  Romnnamt  (»nnes  Reformati  myuscun- 


que  gentis,  exeeptis  schismaticis  Britan- 
nicat  eccl^siee,  Hturgins  probant. 

1725. — Ihnaides  sive  Musarum  Aber- 
donensium  de  eximia  Jacobi  FraserU 
J.U.D.  in  Academiam  Regiam  Aberdo- 
nensenn  mxinijicentia  carmen  eueharisti- 
cum,  votis  ilbtstraium,  quibus  strietim 
persoribitur  historia  Universiiatis  et  Col- 
legii  Regii  Aberd onensis.  .  .  .  Auciore 
Joanne  Ker  Orcecarum  literarum  pro/es- 
sore.  Ruddiman,  EdiiL,  1725.  A  set  of 
very  ytoot  verses  illustrated  by  most  use- 
ful historical  notes.  David  Malloch  (after- 
wards. Mallet)  wrote  a  short  "  Poem  in 
imitation  of  '  Donaides,' "  printed,  and 
sometimes  bound  along  with  it 

17S2.—Frasereides  sivefiinebris  orotic 
et  elegia  in  laudem  .  .  .  Jacobi  Fraserii 
J.U.J).  Col.  Reg.  Aberd.  Mcnenatis  et 
patroni  beneficentissimif  by  the  same 
author.  Aberd.  excud.  Jacobus  Nieol 
urbis  et  Universitaiis  (y/fographus.  Pro- 
fessor Ker  limits  himself  in  this  essay  to 
an  account  of  the  family  and  life  of 
Fraser,  and  of  his  benefactions  to  the 
College. 

Both  these  little  works  of  Ker  are  of 
some  use  for  the  University  and  College 
history. 
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he  was  most  esteemed  of  who  affected  novellisme  and 
singularitye  most ;  and  the  very  forme  of  preaching,  as 
wealle  as  the  materialls,  was  chainged  for  the  most  pairt. 
Learning  was  nicknamed  human  learning ;  and  some  mini- 
sters so  farr  cryed  it  doune  in  ther  pulpitts,  as  they  wer 
heard  to  saye,  ^  Downe  doctrine  and  upp  Chryste 

It  was  in  the  year  following*  that  King  Charles  i. 
made  the  great  experiment  of  uniting  the  two  Colleges 
of  Old  and  New  Aberdeen  under  one  University,  to  be 
called  "  King  Charles's  University,"  and  which  for  a 
short  time  flourished  imder  the  title  of  Universitas 
Carolina.  Unfortunately  we  learn  nothing  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  measure,  nor  of  the  causes  that  induced 
one  of  the  united  bodies  afterwards  to  dissolve  a  union 
which,  whether  then  legally  effected  or  not,  seems  to  us 
at  the  present  day  so  reasonable  and  so  expedient  for  the 
Colleges  themselves,  the  public,  and  the  cause  of  literar- 
ture,  that  when  it  shall  have  come  to  pass,  as  it  needs 
must,  all  men  will  wonder  at  the  prejudice  which  so  long 
delayed  it.^ 

Even  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  General  Assembly, 
enforced  by  Munro's  musketeers,  did  not  extinguish 


»  History  of  Scots  A  ffairSy  p.  24a  The 
Puritans  now  took  the  same  ground  with 
which  the  High  Churchmen  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  reproached  by  the  reforming 
party,  a  little  before  the  era  of  our  Re- 
formation,— theologi  non  curant  gram- 
maticam,  quia  non  est  de  sua  facilitate— 
Creditis  quod  Deus  curat  multum  de  isto 
Qraco  t — Epist.  Obsc.  virorum. 

»  8th  and  14th  November  1641.  Ma- 
rischal  College  evidently  was  opposed 
to  the  union,  and  impeded  its  being  car- 
ried into  effect 


■  The  Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the 
union  of  the  Colleges  fell,  by  its  date, 
under  the  general  Act  Rescissory  passed 
after  the  Restoration ;  but  many  mea- 
sures of  the  periotl  included  in  that  Act, 
were  either  tacitly  continued  in  opera- 
tion, or  sanctioned  by  re-enactment  of 
Parliament.  We  find  the  style  of  the 
united  University  still  used  by  Professor 
Douglas  and  Principal  Row,  while  cele- 
brating the  Restoration  of  Charles  ii., 
and  even  nine  years  later  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  Marischal  College.  Supra,  p.  801. 
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either  the  principles  or  the  learning  wliich  had  taken 
root  in  Aberdeen.  The  University  continued  to  be  well 
attended,  and  by  a  high  class  of  students.  The  reputa- 
tion of  its  scholars,  and  its  comparative  moderation  in 
church  poUtics,  drew  to  it  the  sons  of  many  a  northern 
lord  and  laird  who  disliked  the  Covenant,  and  of  some, 
perhaps,  who  cheiished  a  lurking  reverence  for  Episco- 
pacy. There,  too,  without  doubt,  came  many  a  youth 
seeking  an  education  in  good  letters  and  Clnistian  philo- 
sophy, though  not  designing  to  throw  the  energy  of  his 
after  life  into  a  struggle  for  tUe  pi'edominance  of  any 
sect  or  any  shape  of  church  government.  All  alike,  it 
would  seem,  must  have  subscribed  the  formula  of  the 
Covenant,  with  such  reservation  and  qualification  as  such 
tests  usuidly  produce. 

When  John  Row  had  been  placed  in  the  Principal's 
chair  by  Cromwell  s  five  Colonels,  he  brought  with  him 
the  discipline  of  his  patron,  no  enemy  certainly  to  Uni- 
versities, and  a  great  store  of  uncommon  learning.^  We 
have  evidence,  in  the  University  records,  of  his  attention 
to  his  duties  while  he  presided  over  the  College ;  and  a 
few  accounts  kept  l)y  him  show  us  somewhat  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  students  and  masters  of  his  day. 

Hitherto,  the  regents  and  founded  masters,  whether 
required  or  not,  practised  celikacy.    It  is  not^d,  that  in 
1643,  Alexander  Middleton,  the  sub-principal,  was  mar 
ried,  "  contrary  to  the  foundation  of  the  College,  for  he 
was  the  first  regent  that  entered  into  a  marriage  condi- 

*  1651.— He  M  still  known  for  his  life  was  spent  in  teaching  a  very  suc- 
Hebrew  works,  and  the  first  half  of  his      cessful  school  at  Perth. 
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tion  in  this  college."*  Some  years  later,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  an  intention  to  enforce  a  rule 
against  Regents  manying ;  but  the  attempt,  if  made, 
was  defeated,  as  a  similar  one  was  evaded  at  Glasgow.' 

Then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  imendowed  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  endowed  members  of  the  College, 
all  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  College,  and  ate  at  a 
common  table.  The  Economus  kept  the  accounts  and 
managed  the  housekeeping.    It  might  be  possible  to 


'  Orem's  Description  of  Old  Aberdeen. 

•  The  following  rhymes  were  found 
by  Mr.  D.  I^ing,  in  MS.  in  a  hand  about 
1680,  bound  up  in  a  volume  of  tracts  in 
the  Kirkwall  library.  Such  old  Aca- 
demic pasquils  are  so  rare,  notwith- 
standing the  facility  for  printing,  that 
these,  though  apparently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  wit  of  the  sister  College,  have 
been  thought  worth  insertion  here,  in 
part  :— 

The  Regents*  humble  supplication 
Unto  the  Lords  of  visitation 
Commissioned  by  our  gracious  King, 
Us  to  reform  in  everie  thing. 

My  Lords,  we  know  you're  hither  sent. 
With  power  of  a  large  extent. 
In  all  things  us  to  rectifle. 
And  our  foundation  for  to  sie ; 
To  try  in  all  what  is  our  rent. 
How  we  the  vacant  stipends  spent. 
How  we  among  ourselves  agree. 
And  how  Will  Black  is  paid  his  fie : 
How  the  Principall  doth  hector 
Procurator,  Doctor,  Rector : 
How  old  Petrie,  which  is  odd. 
Lives  by  the  purchase  of  a  todd. 
How  Seaton  with  his  fearful  looks 
Is  payed  for  keeping  of  the  books. 
My  Lords,  since  ye  are  men  of  witt, 
To  you  these  things  we  will  submitt : 
But  yet  that  one  thing  which  of  late. 
At  Edinburgh  was  in  debate. 


And  on  both  sides  was  handled  hote. 
Whither  we  wives  should  have  or  not, 
'Gainst  it  to  speak  we  would  presume, 
Since  it  a  tenet  is  of  Rome. 
Ye  know  a  doctrine  it's  of  devills 
Wives  to  forbear,  though  they  be  evilla : 
My  Lonls,  cast  not  on  us  the  knotts. 
Or  else  we'll  quitt  both  gowns  and  coatts : 
For  we  are  lustie  lads  indeed. 
Who  sit  at  ease  and  stronglie  feed  : 
By  Jove  we  swear  we  will  miscarrie. 
If  ye  allow  us  not  to  marrie. 

But  pray  how  comes  it  to  pass 
That  Principall  may  take  a  lass  ? 
But  Patersone's  a  Principall. 
I  wish  we  Patersones  were  all. 
Who  calculat  exactly  find 
His  mear  can  never  be  behind. 
And  Middletown  was  at  the  south. 
There  his  transactions  were  uncouth  ; 
If  he  advised  this  gelding  act, 
And  brought  it  on  the  Regents'  back, 
The  gentlewomen  would  be  clear 
He  was  dispatcht  into  Tangier 
If  he  restrain  us ;  but  no  doubt 
Be  merciful  as  ye  are  stout. 
Let  it  be  but  a  year  or  two 
That  we  this  pennance  undergo. 
For  a  tedious  eight  years  lent 
Was  ne're  enjoyned  by  those  of  Trent. 
My  Lords,  consider  our  regrate. 
Or  else  expect  jwor  Orpheus'  fate  ; 

Your  Lordships  are  put  to  a  push, 
Your  Clerk  subscrives  himself 
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guess  at  the  expense  of  the  College  life,  from  the  whole 
outlay  compared  with  the  number  of  inmates ;  but  we 
have  better  means  of  learning  the  actual  expense  of  stu- 
dents (much  of  which  did  not  go  thi'ough  the  hands  of 
the  Economus),  from  the  chance  which  has  preserved  the 
accoimts  of  a  yoimg  man  who  studied  at  Kings  College 
at  that  time.  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  having  finished 
his  elementary  education  at  the  parish  school  of  Auld- 
earn, left  his  old  tower  on  the  Nairn  for  the  University, 
on  the  8th  November  1657,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  a 
young  man  who  had  taken  his  master's  degree  seven 
years  before,  and  now  wrote  himself  "Master  William 
Geddes,"  and  "  Jacobus  Rose"  his  page.  They  rode  the 
journey  to  College,  and  home  again  in  May,  on  horse- 
back. The  expenses  of  all  three,  including  journeys,  and 
a  visit  to  the  young  gentleman's  kinsfolk  at  Achlossen, 
amounted  to  Uttle  more  than  £420  Scots.  This  included 
board  paid  to  the  Economus  for  two  quarters  (£80  a 
quarter),  furniture  for  chambers,  fee  to  the  Regent  (£30 
Scots),  fire  and  candle,  clothes  (including  a  muffe"  and 
"four-tailed  coat"),  washing,  and  a  few  customary  fees 
to  servants,  and  "to  the  printer,  £6,  8s." ^ 

The  change  from  the  old  academic  economy  has  been 
gradual.  For  more  than  a  century  after  Hugh  Rose  had 
occupied  his  simply  furnished  apartment,  the  students 
continued  to  lodge  in  chambers  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  and  to  take  their  meals  in  the  College  hall ;  but 
as  no  imperative  rule  prevented  those  who  pleased  from 
having  lodgings  in  the  town,  a  class  of  boarding-houses 

The  Family  of  Kilravock,  Spalding  Club,  p.  351. 
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seems  to  have  grown  up,  which  were  preferred  by  the 
young  men  to  the  restraint  of  a  college  life  ;  and  the 
change  was  not  discouraged  by  the  masters.  Gradually 
the  number  remaining  within  the  College  diminished, 
till,  in  1788,  the  masters  withdrew  the  salary  which  had 
hitherto  induced  the  Economus  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  College  ;  ^  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  ancient  and  hon- 
oured collegiate  practice  disappeared.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  return  to  it,  with  the  altered  numbers  of  students, 
and  after  so  long  an  interval ;  but  some  change,  which 
should  bring  the  students  more  imder  the  master's  eye, 
and  establish  something  of  a  domestic  relation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  taught,  would  be  of  more  import- 
ance in  our  Scotch  Universities  than  any  improvement 
in  the  mere  teaching  of  classes. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  Aberdeen,  as  in 
other  universities  of  old,  the  student,  entering  under  a  cer- 
tain Regent,  continued  imder  him  during  his  whole  course 
of  study  ;  and  although  the  authors  of  the  "  new  founda- 
tion," and  subsequent  reformers  at  several  times,  sought 
to  alter  that  system,  it  was  maintained  till  the  end  of 
last  century.  The  present  practice,  which  gives  to  each 
master  the  province  of  teaching  that  to  which  he  has 
peculiarly  devoted  himself,  was  introduced  in  1798-9.^ 
It  seems  not  impossible  to  retain  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  the  present  practice  while  recalling  in  part  the 

»  Minutes  of  Senatus,  25th  August        «  Minutes,  2l8t  March  1798,  16th 
1779,  8th  September  1788.   Some  few      March,  and  23d  March  1799. 
students  lived  in  College  down  to  1820. 
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old,  which,  like  the  system  of  tutors  in  the  Colleges  of 
the  English  Universities,  established  in  each  master  a 
feeling  of  personal  interest  and  responsibility  in  a  limited 
number  of  students. 

Of  the  course  of  study  immediately  before  Howe  be- 
came Principal  we  derive  some  valuable  information  from 
the  proceedings  of  a  sort  of  general  University  Court — 
an  institution  that  might  be  imitated  with  great  advan- 
tage at  the  present  time. 

In  1647-8,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  four 
Universities  of  Scotland — St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Edinburgh — met  at  Edinburgh,  and  adopted 
measures  for  promoting  a  correspondence  among  them, 
and  a  imiform  course  of  study.  Some  of  their  resolutions 
are  worthy  of  notice. 

"1647,  28th  Aug. — It  was  fund  expedient  to  commu- 
nicat  to  the  generall  assemblie  no  more  of  our  Univer- 
sitie  afaires  but  such  as  concerned  religion  or  that  had 
some  evident  ecclesiastick  relatione.  .  .  . 

"  30th  Aug. — That  everie  student  subscryve  the  na- 
tionall  covenant,  with  the  League  and  Covenant  .  •  . 

"  It  is  fund  necessar  that  ther  be  a  cursus  philosophicus 
drawin  up  be  the  four  Universities  and  printed,  to  the 
end  that  the  improfitable  and  noxious  paines  in  writeing 
be  shunned ;  and  that  each  Universitie  contribute  thair 
traveUis  thairto,  and  it  is  to  be  thocht  upon,  aganist  the 
month  of  Merch  ensewing,  viz.,  that  St.  Androis  tak  the 
metaphisicks  ;  that  Glasgow  tak  the  logicks ;  Aberdine 
the  ethickis  and  mathematickis,  and  Edinburgh  the 
physicks. 
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"It  is  thought  convenient  that  quhat  beis  found 
behoveful  for  improving  of  learneing  in  schooles  and 
colledgis  be  represented  to  the  Parliament  in  Merch 
nixt.  .  .  •  . 

"  11  ill  July  1648. — It  is  aggreid  that  all  the  Univer- 
sities concur  with  and  assist  ane  another  in  everie  comone 
caus  concerning  the  commonweill  of  all  the  Universities."' 

The  former  agreement  is  renewed,  "  that  no  delin- 
quent in  any  College  sail  be  received  into  another  Col- 
lege befor  he  give  testimony  that  he  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  College  from  quhich  he  came.'" 

To  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  course, 
each  University  gave  in  a  report  of  the  studies  actually 
followed.    The  statement  of  King's  College  is  very  short 

"  Courses  taught  yeirly  in  the  King's  College  of  Aber- 
dine  : — The  Colledge  sitteth  downe  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  for  the  space  of  a  moneth  till  the  studentis 
be  weiU  convened,  both  masters  and  schollaris  are  exer- 
cised with  repetitiones  and  examinationis,  quhich  being 
done,  the  courses  are  begun  about  the  first  or  second  day 
of  November. 

"  1.  To  the  first  classe  is  taught  Clenard,  Antesig- 
nanus;  the  greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  BasUius 
Magnus  his  epistle  ;  ane  oration  of  Isocrates  ;  ane  other 
of  Demosthenes ;  a  buik  of  Homer ;  PhocyUides  :  some 
of  Nonni  paraphrasis. 

"  2.  To  the  second  classe,  Kami  dialectica ;  Vossii 
retorica ;  some  elements  of  arithmetick ;  Porphyrie ; 
Aristotill  his  categories,  de  interpretatione  and  prior 
analyticks>  both  text  and  questiones. 
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"3.  To  the  third  classe,  the  rest  of  the  logicks ;  twa 
first  books  of  the  ethieks ;  five  chapteris  of  the  third, 
with  a  compend  of  the  particular  writtis ;  the  first  fyve 
books  of  the  generall  phisicks,  with  some  elements  of 
geometric. 

"  4.  To  the  fourt  classe,  the  bookes  de  coelo,  de  ortu 
et  interitu,  de  anima,  the  meteoris ;  sphera  Jo.  de  Sacro 
bosco,  with  some  begimiiiigis  of  geography  and  insight  in 
the  globs  and  mappes. 

"  This  is  to  be  miderstood,  ordinarly,  and  in  peace- 
able tymes."^ 

The  report  of  the  course  of  St.  Andrews  is  longer 
and  more  in  detail.  Students  of  the  first  year  were 
taught  Greek  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew.  In  the  last 
year,  the  students  were  to  learn  "some  compend  of 
anatomy."  Then,  "  because  the  dyteing  of  long  notes 
have  in  tyme  past  proven  a  hinderance,  not  only  to 
other  necessarie  studies,  but  also  to  the  knawledge  of  the 
text  itselff  ...  it  is  thairfor  seriouslie  recommendit  by 
the  Regentis  to  the  Deane  and  Facultie  of  Arts  that  the 
Regents  spend  not  too  much  time  in  dyteing  of  thair 
notts ;  that  no  new  lesson  be  taught  till  the  former  be 
examined ;  that  everie  student  have  the  t^xt  of  Aristo- 
till  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Regent  first  analyse  the  text 
viva  voce"  .  .  . 

In  Edinburgh,  in  the  third  years  course  anatomia 

» Though  this  brief  report  of  the  studies  Elphinstone'a  foundation.    In  1636,  Dr. 

of  Aberdeen  says  nothing  of  Anatomy,  William  Gordon^  medicus  et  alchymista, 

which  is  joined  in  the  philosophical  having  long  practised  his  scholars  in  the 

coarse  in  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  dissection  of  beasts,  obtained  the  means 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Medicus  of  demonstrating  from  the  human  sub- 

was  one  of  the  endowed  members  of  ject^Spald,  Miscel.  n.  73. 
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humani  corporis  describitur.  This  is  the  only  Scotch 
University  which  notes  any  attention  to  prosody.  In 
the  cldssis  hiimaniorum  literarum — Docentur  cldssici 
auctores  historici,  orcUores,  poetcB ;  transferunt  themata 
a  Latino  in  vernaculum  et  a  vemaculo  in  Latinum  ser- 
rtwnem.    In  versilms  etiam  exerceiitur. 

The  eflFect  of  Principal  Eowe's  discipline  in  the 
study  of  his  house,  we  do  not  learn  otherwise  than  in 
the  continued  and  increasing  attendance  of  students. 

Something  of  the  vigUance  of  the  more  ancient  aca- 
demic discipline  appears  from  a  few  scraps  which  were 
found*scattered  and  loose  in  the  Archives  of  the  College. 
The  Gensura  Studiosorum  gives  briefly  the  character  of 
every  student  of  the  University,  and  his  relative  position 
when  compared  with  others,  Unfortimately  it  extends 
only  over  a  few  years ;  but  in  the  fourth,  or  highest 
class,  it  gives  us  the  names  of  the  students  of  one  year 
earlier  than  the  earliest  list  of  entrants  preserved  in  the 
Album.^ 

A  few  words  must  be  allowed  of  the  fabric  of  our 
College.  Its  retired  and  pretty  rural  situation,  con- 
trasting with  the  bustle  of  the  neighbouring  town,  is 
now  more  admired  than  the  edifice  itself,  which  called 
forth  the  extravagant  praise  of  its  historians  in  past 
times.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  building  is  entirely  as  it 
was  left  by  the  founders,  Bishops  Elphinstone  and  Dun- 


'  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  its 
method.  Th^  students  are  placed  either 
in  linea  recta,  that  is,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  are  written,  or  in  cir- 
culoj  in  groups  where  all  are  equal.  The 
first  year,  1603,  gives  as  Primi  ardinis, 


the  Bajans  of  that  year ;  seeundi  ardinis, 
the  Semis,  who  had  joined  in  1602 ;  ier- 
tii  ordinis,  the  Tertians,  of  1601 ;  and 
quarti  ordinia,  the  Magistrand  class  who 
had  matriculated  in  1600. 
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bar ;  but  the  plan  and  foundations,  in  many  parts  the 
walls,  arc  nearly  as  at  first 

Beside  the  door  which  entered  under  the  west  win- 
dow of  the  church  (now  the  library),  is  inscribed — 

per  «rmiii«(mttiii  aiitstrtfsiwitiii  «c  iidi(rt<ff (aroni  3f.  4.  l^. 
quarto  noius  iprilii  jrhio  mOlff fiio  ft  qiidigmtriiwo 
(oc  (niCgiu  roUrgfttm  Utomf  tRtfpmiiit  fftttcirr. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  inscription  is 
nearly  of  the  date  it  records,  and  that  the  church,  so  far 
as  its  masonry  is  concerned,  is  now  as  it  was  left  by  its 
venerable  founder.  Hector  Boece,  whose  book  was 
printed  only  eight  years  after  Elphinstone's  death,  re- 
cords that  that  bishop  built  the  church,  the  towers,  and 
most  of  the  houses,  and  covered  them  with  lead  ;^  and 
Andrew  Strachan,  writing  while  the  chiux^h  was  still 
used  for  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  speaks  of  it  almost 
in  the  words  of  Boece,  and  declares  that  all  its  stones 
and  beams  proclaim  Bishop  Elphinstone  their  founder.* 


*  Wilhelmus  initiis  AttcnlonefisU  stu- 
dii  ddectaiuSf  qtio  tys Jinnius  stafnlirftur, 
collegium  condidit,  opm  adijiciorum  or- 
natu  et  ampliiudine  maffnijiaim  et  dig- 
num  gwxl  fama  semprr  lajiutUir.  In  eo 
tanplum  tabulatum  polito  quadratttque 
lapide,  vitnuiSf  cuelaturis,  Kllisad  sacer- 
dotum,  suhselliis  ad  puervrum  usiun, 
mtm  artefidmcdliSf  mamwreis  altaribus 
et  imaginibus  diwrtiin,  tabtdis  et  statu- 
aria  et  pictoria  arte  auratisy  cathedris 
aneis,  aui€eis,  tapetibiis,  quibus  parietes 
atq%te  pavimentum  sternerentur.  .... 
Habet  campanile  immeusa  altitiulinesub- 
latum,  cui  lopideus  a  reus  instar  impe- 
rialis  diadematijt,  mira  arte  fabricaius, 
plumbeam  supra  tecturam  adhibetury 
trulecim  camjxinas,  melodiam  et  piam 
audientibus  voluptate/n  stmantes.  Hax 
omnia  Wilhelmi  donaria^  ....  Aedes 


singula:  condi  inceptee,  Canonid  juris 
professori,  Carsarei,  Medico,  Orammatico, 
a  oollegio  secret^.  Has  Wilhelmus  non 
absolvit,  morte  correptus  iiUempesHva. 
CoUegii  templum,  turres,  et  cedes  pene 
omnes  tecteo  plumbeo  operuU,  ^  JBoetii 
Aberdon,  Epis.  Vitce,p,  64-66. 

«  Cujus  omnes  hodie  lapides,  omnes 
irabes  Oulielmum  loqtd  et  prasdieare  vi- 
dentur  ei  ad  ejus  memoriam  gestire,  Et 
certe  cum  in  cedes  oculos  converto,  Solis 
regiam  mihi  videre  videor.  JUis  nihil 
magn\ficentiuSy  nihil  augusHus.  Quid 
Ttferam  templum  ex  polito  et  quadrate 
lapide  constructum  afabre/  quid  in  eo 
vitrinasy  coelaturas,  quid  subsellia  mira 
arte  fabricata,  quid  ei  incumbens  cam- 
panile editissimum  cui  arcus  lapideus 
instar  diadematis  imperialis  manu  Das- 
dali  effomuitus  stipereminet  I  qvid  in  eo 
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We  can  fix  the  date  of  the  church  Bomewhat  more 
accurately  from  a  document  preserved  in  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Aberdeen,  which  bears  that  on  the  21st 
October  1506,  Andrew  Chilian,  provost  of  the  burgh — as 
factor  for  William,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  entered  into  an 
indenture  of  contract  with  "John  Buruel,  an  English- 
man, and  plimiber  to  the  King  of  England,^  regarding 
the  roofing  of  the  church  of  the  Bishop's  new  Uni- 
versity." 

The  windows  and  ceilings,  the  marble  altars  and 
pulpits  of  brass,  celebrated  by  the  historian,  ai-e  all  gone, 
as  well  as  the  more  perishable  articles  of  pictures  and 
images  of  saints,  and  the  carpets  and  hangings  for  deck- 
ing the  church  on  festivals.  It  is  something  that  there 
still  remains  the  shell  of  the  church,  with  its  choir,  used 
as  a  college  chapel,  and,  though  deformed  by  a  pulpit 
thrust  into  the  place  of  the  high  altar,  still  preserving 
the  tomb  of  its  foimder,  and  the  fine  oak  stall-work 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  first  Principal.^ 

tredecim  campanas  qwx  vel  lapides  dtUcia-  apartment  of  the  library.   The  tomb  of 

nnia  melodiaadsacmvocareni/  quidaul-  Elphinstone,  of  black  marble,  two  feet 

am  vel  regibus  invidendam  I  quid  musasa  high,  with  holes  where  the  brass  oma- 

privcLta  I  quidpubliea  audUoria  quorum  ments  have  been  attached,  stands  in  the 

vd  majestas  ad  studia  invitat  I  A.  Stra-  middle  of  the  choir,  the  present  chapel. 

chani  Panegyricus  Inauguralis,  p.  10.  The  extremity  of  the  three-sided  apse  is 

Aherdoniis  Excud,  Ed,  Kaban.  1631.  filled  by  an  oak  pulpit,  which  is  now 

used  by  a  Sunday  lecturer.    It  bears  the 

^  Johannes  Buruel  Anglieus  et  plum-  name  of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes,  with 

barivs  Regis  Anglie.   The  contract  was  the  date  1627.  The  Bishop  would  hardly 

penes  tecturam  ecclesie  sue  neve  universi-  have  approved  of  its  present  position. 

talis.    The  plimiber  undertook  to  find  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel, 

himself  in  fire  and  timber  for  the  work.  also,  now  stands  another  pulpit,  lately 

The  other  terms  of  the  contract  are  not  brought  from  the  cathedral,  which  shows 

preserved.— ToZ.  of  Miscellaneous  He-  the  arms  and  initial  letters  of  Bishop 

cords  among  the  Burgh  Records  of  Aber-  William  Stewart    It  has  been  appro- 

deen,  priated  to  the  use  of  the  hebdomadar 

«  The  nave  of  the  church  is  shut  off  by  Regent    The  stalls,  thirty  in  nimiber, 

a  partition,  and  now  forms  the  principal  with  canopies  and  folding  misereres;  and 
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The  buildings,  left  unfinished  by  Elphinstone,  were 
completed  by  another  munificent  prelate,  Bishop  Gawin 
Dunbar  ;  and  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  from 
being  chiefly  his  work,  was  long  known  as  "Dimbars 
buildings/'* 

We  have  notices  of  successive  repairs  of  the  CoUege 
buildings  in  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes's  time,  but  directed 
evidently  with  laudable  care  to  replace  and  restore  with- 
out alteration.' 

In  1633,  on  the  7th  February,  a  violent  storm  blew 
down  the  crown  of  the  steeple,  the  wonderful  structure 
"  after  the  manner  of  an  imperial  diadem,"  "  This 
goodlie  ornament,  haveing  stood  since  the  dayes  of  that 
glorious  king,  James  iv.,  was  by  ane  extraordinar  tem- 
pest of  stormie  wind  thrown  downe  ;  quherby  both  the 
roofes  of  tjonber  and  lead,  and  other  adjacent  workes, 
wer  pitifuUie  crusched."*  The  members  of  the  College, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  in  particular  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen,  inmiediately  applied  themselves  to 
repair  the  crown ;  which,  Spaldmg  assures  us,  was  "  re- 
edefeit  and  biggit  wp  litle  inferior  to  the  first"*  The 
church  roof,  which  had  been  injured  by  its  fall,  was  not 
repaired  apparently  tiU  1638. 


the  subaellia,  twenty-two  in  number,  all 
of  ezqnisite  work  in  oak,  and  in  wonder- 
fol  preservation,  still  indicate  where  the 
rood  loft  divided  the  choir  from  the 
nave. 

»  Donaides.—Auctore  J,  Ker,  1725, 
p.  15. 

»  1621-23.  Strachan,  speaking  of  the 
three  bishops  —  Elphinstone,  Dunbar, 
and  Forbes  (the  last  being  still  alive) — 
says, — Pnmutacademiam/undavU;  se- 


cundus  eonservavit  ei  ampliavU  ;  terUus 
earn  prqpe-modum  coUapsam  restituU, — 
Panegyricua  Jnauguralis,  1681,  p.  7. 

■The  words  are  Dr.  John  Forbes's. 
The  exact  date  of  the  catastrophe  is  re- 
corded by  Spalding.— C^ui  edit.  p.  31. 

*  The  architect  was  Dr.  William  Gor- 
don, professor  of  medicine,  "  a  godlie, 
grave,  learned  man,  and  singular  in 
common  works  about  the  College,  and 
putting  up  on  the  steiple  thereof,  most 
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The  Parson  of  Rothiemay's  drawing^  shows  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  as  they  stood  after  that  repair,  and 
after  the  erection  of  an  unsightly  edifice  which  he  in- 
scribes "  the  new  works'' — "  the  new  building  reared  up 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  said  CoUege/'*  by  a  sub- 
scription begun  in  1658,  which  contained  lecture-rooms, 
and  observatory  at  top,  the  latter  added  in  1675.^  The 
roof  of  the  church  is  evidently  of  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  pretty  lantern  spire  bears 
the  cipher  of  Charles  ii.  We  learn  from  Grordon's 
drawing  that  the  library,  the  jewel-house,  and  the 
"second  school"  were  then  in  a  sort  of  aisle  running 
along  nearly  the  whole  south  wail  of  the  church, 
the  work  of  Bishop  William  Stewart.*  The  common 
school  and  college  hall  over  it,  then  as  now,  occupied 
the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle.*  The  chambers  of 
the  students  were  in  "  Dunbar's  buildings"  on  the  side 
of  the  court  opposite  to  the  church,  and  perhaps  also 
occupied  buildings  on  the  steeple  side,  which  have  been 
removed  within  the  present  century  to  make  room  for  a 


glorious  as  you  see,  ane  staitlie  crowne, 
thrown  down  be  the  wynd  before." — 
Spalding,  p.  257. 

»  Descriptio  tUriusque  ur^.  Spald- 
ing Club.  The  drawing  was  executed 
before  1661. 

*  The  list  of  subscriptions  extends 
over  many  years,  combining  in  the  same 
purpose  Cromwell's  Captains  and  Colo- 
nels, and  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  after 
the  Restoration. 

■  Orem,  p.  182.  On  the  wall  is  in- 
scribed—1658 — Insignes  has  cedes  extru- 
endas  eurarunt  Coll.  Regii  moderatores, 
Joa.  Row  Principalis.  Ja.  Sandilandis 
J.C.P.    And.  Moore  Med.  P.  Pat. 


Sandilandis,  Subpr.  P.P.  Joa.  Brodie 
H.L.P.  Geo.  Gordon,  And.  Massie, 
Gul.  Johnston,  Reg.  P. P.P.  Slezer's 
view,  thirty  years  later  than  Gordon's, 
represents  the  "new  work"  as  termi- 
nated with  the  minaret-looking  observa- 
tory of  1675,  and  ornamented  with  bal- 
ustrades and  pinnacles,  and  much  more 
picturesque  than  it  appears  in  the  earlier 
view,  or  at  present.  —  Dejcr.  of  both 
Touns,  p.  26. 

*  Donaides. —Auciore  J.  Ker,  1725, 
p.  15. 

*  The  ends  of  these  halls  are  now 
taken  off,  the  lower  for  the  Greek  class, 
the  upper  for  the  "  Senatua  room." 
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chemical  claas-room  and  a  museum,  together  with  part 
of  the  library  which  had  outgrown  its  lodging/  The 
drawing  of  1G60  shows  the  ruins  of  the  Canonist's  and 
Civilist's  houses,  but  gives  no  indication  of  the  ruin 
which  was  fast  impending  over  a  great  part  of  the  col- 
legiate buildings.  Upon  Candlemas  day  of  1715,  the 
spire  or  minaret,  which  is  seen  in  both  views,  terminat- 
ing the  tower  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  College 
buildings,  was  blown  down.*    It  appears  that  the  south 


I  "  The  Kings  Colledge  of  Aberdeene, 
situated  at  the  south  ende  of  Old  Aber- 
dene,  is  conspicuouse  beyonde  the  rest 
of  the  buildings.  Scotland  does  not 
boast  of  the  edefice  of  any  colledge  more 
statelie  or  bewtifull.  It  is  all  covered 
with  lead  about,  except  one  quarter, 
which  is  purposelie  slaited  ;  the  church 
and  great  tower  or  steeple  both  builded 
of  ashler:  all  the  church  windows  of 
old  wer  of  paynted  glas ;  and  ther  re- 
mayns  as  yit  a  pairt  of  that  ancient 
braverye.  In  this  church  Wm.  Elphing- 
stoune  lyes  burj'ed,  his  tombe  stone  of 
blacJc  towtch  stone  ;  the  upper  pairt 
upheld  of  old  by  thretteine  statues  of 
brasse ;  his  statua  of  brasse  lying  be- 
tuixt  the  two  stons;  all  thes  robbed 
and  sold  long  agoe.  Ther  are  two  bells . 
(of  ten  in  that  steeple),  which  are  of  a 
greater  weght  each  of  them  then  any  in 
Scotland  besyde.  Above  a  double  arche 
crossed  of  stone  ther  standeth  a  crowne 
poyall  octangular  supported  with  eight 
pillars ;  upon  the  toppe  of  the  crowne  a 
stone  globe ;  above  it  a  double  crosse 
guilded  ;  intimating  as  it  were  by  such 
a  bearing,  that  it  is  the  King's  Colledge. 
It  was  overthrowne  anno  1631  [1633]  by  a 
f^ous  tempest,  bot  quicklier  afterwards 
restored  in  a  better  forme  and  condi- 
tione  by  the  directione  of  Patrick  For- 
bes of  Corse,  then  bischope  of  Aberdeen ; 
Dr.  Williame  Gordone  overseing  the 
work,  and  soUiciting  everie  quher  for 
assistance  theninto,  which  was  contri- 
buted considerablie  by  the  noblemen 


and  gentlemen  dwelling  in  the  countrey 
and  neerest  shyres.  The  librarie  or 
bibliotheck  is  joyned  unto  the  church, 
at  first  replinished  with  many  goodlie 
volumes,  bot  since  at  her  robbed,  or  em- 
basled,  or  purloyned  by  unfaythfull 
keepers.  At  this  tyme,  by  the  liberalitie 
of  severall  donors,  it  begins  to  be  re- 
plinished of  new,  and  accresceth  daylie.  • 
Under  it,  hard  by,  is  ther  cabinet  or 
jewell  hous  as  they  call  it,  wherin  are 
layde  ther  patents  and  registers  and 
publict  records.  Ther  was  much  pre- 
tious  stuff  layde  up  ther  of  old,  besyde 
all  this,  but  long  agoe  robbed  by  theeves 
quho  brack  in  violentlie  ther.  Next 
stoode  the  Chapterhous,  now  turned  to 
a  privat  schooll.  The  Commone  Schooll 
and  Colledge  Hall  a1x)ve  it  take  up  a 
quholl  syde  of  the  base  court.  Ther 
parlour  is  fair  and  be>\'tifull  within. 
The  southe  syde  hes  upon  everie  corner 
two  halff  round  towers  with  leaden 
spires.  In  the  yeir  1657,  the  square  of 
the  quholl  edifice  began  to  be  closed 
and  compleitted  by  the  additione  of  a 
new  building,  which  ryses  up  above  the 
rest,  platformed  and  railed  above." — 
Deacr.  qfhoth  Touns,  p.  23. 

*  Orem,  p.  182.— From  the  old  view, 
ascribed  to  Jamieson,  in  the  Senate 
Hall  (a  copy  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
Orem's  usefid  little  book),  it  appears 
that  both  this  and  the  corresponding 
pinnacle  on  the  south-western  tower 
were  made  of  timber. 
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side,  Dunbar's  buildings^  had  £[dlon  into  decay  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  pr^nt  edifice 
with  its  cloister-like  arcade  was  commenced,^  but  again 
allowed  to  fall  to  ruin.  The  Crown  itself,  the  pride  of 
the  College,  was  cracked  and  in  danger  * 

The  great  patron  and  restorer  of  later  times  was 
James  Fraser,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  who  de- 
voted a  share  of  his  fortune  to  repair  the  ruinous  build- 
ings, to  complete  the  unfinished,  and  to  supply  the  lib- 
rary with  valuable  books.*    It  is  to  him,  the  College  is 


I  The  new  building  was  begun  in 
1707  at  the  expense  of  John  Buchan  of 
Auchmacoy  and  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment coh4>His  9uas  pr^ectorum)  yfho  a\ao 
renewed  the  windows  and  pavement  of 
the  B&]l,—Donai<les,  pp.  15,  23.  The 
same  author  elsewhere  dates  the  com- 
mencement in  172s.— Frasereides,  1782. 
Either  period  was  unfortunate  for  British 
art,  and  the  architecture  of  the  south 
aide  as  well  as  the  windows  of  the  hall 
serve  to  perpetuate  a  mean  style  which 
was  not  confined  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

'  Auffuata  Elphinstonii  tecia  casum 
minitdbantur ;  Coronarium  illttd  opus 
inaigne  ei  exceUum  campanili  impontum, 
huUut  late  pandens,  tecum  in  exUium 
traeiurum  templum,  hibliotheeam,  Priit- 
cipalis  eanusnzm,— Dmaides,  p.  25. 

*  James  Fraser,  the  third  son  of  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  minister  of  Petty,  came 
to  King's  College  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
storation  (1900)  his  flfterath  year.  AfUr 
taking  bis  master's  degree  in  1094,  he 
went  to  England  and  followed  tb«  cus- 
tom of  so  many  of  bis  c/motrymen  at 
that  time,  by  becoming  tuUyr  in  the 
families  of  several  noblemen^  and  also 
acquired  some  fortune  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  a  soldier.  Having  been 
tator  to  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  (mm  of 
Charies  n.),  be  was  appointed  ftnt  Se- 
cretary to  CJbelsea  Hospital,  an  ofiee 


which  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  was 
a  diligent  book-collector,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  books,  and 
was  made  by  James  n.  librarian  of  the 
Royal  library  and  licenser  of  printing. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  favourite 
with  George  I.,  who  spoke  little  English^ 
and  perhaps  benefited  by  the  Librarian's 
remembrance  of  the  King's  College  col- 
loquial Latin.  Fraser  had  presented 
books  to  the  Library  of  his  old  College 
as  early  as  1675.  In  August  1723,  when 
on  his  way  to  his  daughter's  in  Moray 
(she  was  married  to  Dunbar  of  Grange- 
hill),  he  visited  his  alma  mater,  and 
finding  the  College  buildings  partly 
fallen,  partly  in  danger  of  falling  {opvi 
injuria  partim  lapsas  partim  labentet), 
he  anticipated  an  intended  legacy,  and 
bestowed  in  all  alK)ut  £1200,  with  the 
rent  of  a  vmall  ]>roperty  in  Morayshire 
daring  his  life,  upon  restoring  them  : — 
Nee  mora;  aojulemiat  moderat4>re§  /€§' 
Unare  dem/4iri.  Vmtinuo  hihliotheca  iw- 
iuM,  T€Mtiarium  lempii  tublerpatiium, 
ffoiuiphylaciitm  mt  cimeliarehium  el  eapi- 
tuium  teu  eUmuM  e/fpiiulari/i  M  puHiea 
eoUeifU  r/mitia  htihfm.  mMftmt  {(pm  tr$t 
avUs  trmplft  ef/ntifpi/r.  f/M^.(fU  Kef/ii  aream 
Oft  f^tentritmrm  rMtuduni)  f/jffra  eelth 
herrimi  KlphinMUmii  n^nnerandi  MimrU 
antistUum  AUrtlfmengium,  fundUue 
dintutUmr.  hifflUAkeM  w/9a  UmgUft- 
dine  duplo  fere  ifmeKn  ae  tftuitwff  eehtitm 
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indebted  for  removing  the  unseemly  excrescence  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  library  and  a  jewel-house,  and 
generally  for  the  state  of  decent  though  untasteful  repair 
in  which  its  buildings  are  now  seen.^ 

Besides  their  modest  buildings,  their  books  (now 
amounting  to  50,000  volumes),  and  the  charters  and 
records  which  have  now  been  collected  and  printed,  the 
University  and  College  which  have  gone  through  so 
many  different  fortunes,  have  not  much  to  recall  the 
past  stages  of  their  existence. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  of  old  art  common  to  all  Scot- 
land, there  are  still  preserved,  in  the  Hall  and  Senatus 
room,  a  few  interesting  pictures.  Among  these  is  the 
portrait  of  the  founder,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  genuine 
and  contemporary  portrait,  and  a  fine  head  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes^  by  Jamieson. 


infra  positas  Onecarum  literarum  et 
PkilosophicB  prelectionibus  aacralas,  ah 
imiafundamtntiaf  polito  lapide,  ptUcher- 
rinutm  in  modum  extruuntur,  fenestris 
dUtincto!  fulgentilms  et  ad  normam  ex- 
actia. 

Fraser  died  in  1731. — Frasereides  ; 
Auctore  J.  Ker,  Orcccar.  lit.  prof,  in 
Aeadem.  Regia.    Aherdoniatj  1732. 

Ker  records  that  Alexander  Fraser, 
Siib-Principal,  and  Alexander  Burnett, 
then  Regent,  were  the  architect  and  en- 
gineer ( Vitruviu8  Aberdonensis  et  A rchi- 
medes  natter)  who  directed  the  works 
and  rendered  all  professional  advice  un- 
necessary. ^ 

*  On  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  above 
the  door  entering  from  the  quadrangle, 
is  this  inscription — 

J.  F.  A.D.  MDCCXXIV. 

Vvr  nunquam  sine  laude  nominandus 
Jacoims  Fraserius  J.  U.D.  unicus  muaa- 
rum  favior  alinam  mam  matrem  A  ber- 
donensem  avi  it^uria  partim  labantem 


partim  jaeentem,  solua  fere  reapexit,  er- 

exitf  provexit. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  quad- 
rangle, above  the  door  of  the  Greek 
class-room,  is  the  following— 
a  MDCCXX  Vet  seq.  a.  d.  MDCCXXX. 
Ex  munificentia  eximii  viri  Jacobi  Fra- 
$erii  J.  U.D.  Coll:  Regii  Aberdonensis 
fauioris  benejicentissimi,  maximam  in 
partem,  partimque  academia;  aumptibus, 
jEdea  qxux  collegii  aream  ad  auatrum 
claudunt,  et  hinc  ad  angulum  occiden- 
talem  pertinent,  fundittia  dirutas,  inatau- 
raicB  aunt,  cura  el  vigilantia  mod^ra- 
torum  Univerait^ttia,  M.  Geo.  Camerarii 
Principalia;  M.  Dav.  Anderaon&T.P.; 
D.  A  lex.  Fraaer  juria  P. ;  D.  Jac.  Qre- 
gorie  med.  P.  ;  M.  Alex.  Fraser  axibpr.  : 
R.etP.;  M.  Alex.  Gordon  Hum.  Lit.  P.; 
M.  Alex.  Burnet  Ji.  et  P.P.  ;  M.  Joa. 
Ker  R.  et  Graec.  Lit.  P.;  M.  Dan. 
Bradfid,  R.  et  P.P.  ;  M.  Geo.  Gordon 
Or.  Ling.  P. — Quid  melius  et  prccstan- 
tins  est  bonitate  et  bettefcentia  !—Cic. 
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The  Mace  of  the  University  is  of  silver,  manufac- 
tured in  Aberdeen  ;^  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  old 
mace,  enumerated  in  1542  among  the  Rectorial  orna- 
ments— haculus  Rectoris  argenti  cum  armis  Regis  et 
fundoUoris.  The  Royal  arms,  with  the  date  of  1650, 
suggest  that  it  must  have  been  provided  to  do  honour  to 
the  visit  which  Charles  IL  made  to  Aberdeen,  7th  July 
1650,  or  on  the  25th  February  following,  while  he  was 
stiU  King  in  Scotland. 

The  common  seal  of  the  University  is  a  silver  stamp, 
the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps  taken  from 
an  older  one.  The  cognisance  (not  on  a  shield)  is  the 
pot  of  lilies,  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin  ;  on  the  front  of 
the  pot,  three  fishes,  crossing  fret-wise.  Above,  a  hand 
extends  downwards  an  open  book.    The  Legend — SiGiL- 

LUM  COMMUNE  COLLEGII  BEATE  MaRIE  UnIVERSITATIS 

Aberdonensis.^ 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  the  bells  of  the  campanile^ 
which  the  old  members  of  the  College  name  with  such 
afiection  and  pride,  the  five  great  bells — Trinity,  Mary, 
Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael — and  the  five  small 
ones  for  marking  the  half  hours,  have  disappeared,  as 


1  Round  the  staff  is  inscribed  **  Wed- 
terus  Melvil  fecit  anno  1650."  On  the 
top  under  the  crown  and  emblems  of 
royalty  are  the  arms,  quarterly,  of  Scot- 
land, England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
(again)  ¥rithin  the  garter;  above,  the 
Scotch  motto,  In  defence;  under,  Ood 
save  the  King.  On  the  sides  are  the 
amis  of  Elphinstone — a  cheveron  be- 
tween three  boar's  heads— and  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  University,  the  pot  of 
lilies  (the  emblem  of  the  Virgin)  but 
without  the  three  fishes. 


'  An  impression,  certainly  of  this 
stamp,  occurs  at  a  deed  of  1658. — 
Laing's  Ancient  Scot,  Seals,  No.  975, 
Edinburgh,  1850.  The  cognisance  oc- 
curs in  a  woodcut  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity printers,  before  the  Restoration, 
with  the  words — ex  hthliotheca  coUegii 
regalis  Aberdonensis.  The  same  device, 
without  the  hand  and  book,  has  been 
sculptured  as  a  coat  armorial  on  the 
Town-house  of  Old  Aberdeen,  with  the 
motto,  Concordia  res  PARViS  crbscunt, 
and  the  date  of  1721. 
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well  as  the  three  little  bells  used  in  the  church  for  the 
high  altar  and  the  altars  of  St.  German  and  St.  Mary, 
either  to  be  re-cast  in  Monsieur  GeUy's  melting-pot,  or 
for  worse  purposes.  St.  Mary  of  the  Snows  has  not 
better  protected  her  two  bells  which  boasted  the  names 
of  "Schochtmadony"  and  "Skellat." 

The  old  practice  of  presenting  a  spoon  on  laureation 
has  left  its  trace  in  a  collection  of  thirty-five  common 
silver  table  spoons.^  Some  richer  graduates  increased 
the  ofiering.  A  silver  cup  without  name  or  date,  with 
handle  and  cover,  but  of  poor  workmanship,  has  only  the 
College  arms  upon  it.  Two  cups  of  silver  bear  to  have 
been  presented  by  foreign  students,  who,  after  studying 
perhaps  for  a  short  time,  probably  received  honorary 
degrees.' 

The  pocidtim  caritaJtis — a  low  silver  cup,  with  han- 
dles and  cover,  bears  to  be  the  gift  of  the  munificent 
benefactor  of  the  University,  Dr  James  Fraser.* 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  re- 
gulate the  increase  or  decrease  of  students.    A  favourite 


*  They  are  all  of  the  same  stamp, 
"C.A. — A.B.D." — and  each  engraved 
"C.R." 

■  These  cups  are  nearly  alike.  The 
one  is  inscribed  —  Almai  nmversitati 
Aherdonensi  in  amoris  sui  tesseram  do- 
navit  Petrua  Specht  BoruamiSf  in  eadem 
laurea  donatus  anno  1643.  On  the  other 
is  Andreca  ThomaoniLS  Scoto-bantssus 
colL  Reg.  Aberd.  ibid,  educat.  dono 
dedit,  1643.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  both  names  occur  among  the 
matriculations  of  1641,  neither  is  found 
among  the  graduates.  Perhaps  the  de- 
grees were  conferred  extra  ordinem,, 
without  the  requisite  previous  study,  and 


not  to  be  registered  among  the  bona 
Jide  laureates. 

*  It  has  the  arms  of  Fraser  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  University  on  the 
other.  Round  the  brim  is  inscribed— 
Poculum  hoc  almce  siuc  matri  Coll.  Reg. 
Aberdon.  dono  dedit  Jacobus  Fraser 
D.  U.J.  This  cup— 1»  cel^brioribm 
Academice  conveniibus  uimdum  (Fraser- 
eides) — is  now  produced  only  at  the 
Professors'  breakfast  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement of  Session,  when  toasts  are 
drunk  to  each  Professor  and  his  class  ; 
and  finally  a  health — 

Btnefactoribus  ei  bene/acturis  I 
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Regent  might  of  old  account  for  a  lai'ge  class ;  but  there 
are  periods  of  fulness  and  others  of  decrease  which  we 
cannot  explain.  The  average  number  of  intrants,  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  exceed 
nineteen.  Before  the  Restoration  it  had  increased  to 
thirty.  For  the  decade  succeeding  the  Restoration 
(1660),  the  average  amounted  to  seventy.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  attendance  had  fallen  oflf  so 
much,  that  for  the  ten  years  following  1756  it  amounted 
to  only  twenty-nine.  Since  that  time  the  University 
has  gradually  recovered,  and  the  average  number  of 
intrants  for  the  last  ten  years  may  be  stated  at  ninety. 

From  these  numbers,  it  is  evident  that  the  University 
of  Elphinstone  and  Forbes — the  school  which  has  been 
taught  by  the  Gregories  and  Reid — has  not  decayed ; 
and,  while  the  present  principle  of  election  is  maintained, 
which  fills  each  vacant  chair  with  the  candidate  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  the  fittest  for  it,  the  Univer- 
sity will  flourish. 

The  thesis  of  the  magistrandm,  to  be  maintained 
against  all  impugners,  the  last  shred  of  the  old  scholastic 
disputation,  has  been  long  abandoned  by  all  the  Scotch, 
as  well  as  by  the  English  Universities,  and,  but  for  its 
old  associations,  it  is  not  seriously  to  be  regretted.  An- 
other innovation  is  much  more  questionable.  In  Aber- 
deen, as  in  other  Scotch  Universities,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Licentiate  have  disappeared  ;  to  the  evident 
loss  of  a  system  of  teaching  depending  so  much  on  sus- 
tained emulation  and  public  competition.  But,  in  giving 
Master  s  degrees,  which  rank  with  the  A.B.  degree  of 
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England,  without  special  examination,  the  University 
has  evidently  abandoned  a  valuable  test  of  general 
academic  study  and  advancement. 

Elphinstone's  constitution,  originally  less  popiikr 
than  was  usual  and  almost  necessary  in  the  older  Uni- 
versities, has  not  grown  more  liberal.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  single  convocation  or  meeting  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Univei-sity  since  the  Rc*formation.  Even  the 
Rector  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  elected  by  the  whole  body. 
And  the  election  of  the  mastei"S  by  the  masters  is  a 
solecism  only  to  be  defended  by  tlie  two  reasons — tJiat 
it  is  not  easy  to  constitute  a  good  electoral  body  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  present  system,  administered  as  it 
now  is,  works  veiy  well. 

We  have  seen  how  the  influence  of  one  good  prelate  and 
his  learned  associates  was  felt  for  some  time  to  refine  the 
society  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen  and  neighbouring  country. 
It  Ls  too  much  to  suppose  that  influence  still  continues  ; 
but  if,  as  it  has  been  thought,  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
are  superior  in  cultivation  and  intelHgence  to  those  of 
otlier  provincial  towns,  it  is  without  doubt  owing  to  the 
means  of  higher  education  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  class,  and  yet  more  to  the  academic  element 
which  pei-vades  the  upper  classes  of  the  great  and  ener- 
getic commercial  city.^ 

»  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  r  peculiarly  well  placed  in  the  countrj' 

better  proof  of  tlii«  generally  diffusctl  of  Straloch  and  James  Gordon.  The 

cultivation  than  the  maintenance  and  Metroj>olis  and  the  pjeat  city  of  Glas- 

contiuued  prosperity  of  the  Spalding  gow  have  similar  Mocieties  ;  but  no  other 

Club— a  body  which  has  already  done  provincial  district  of  Scotland  has  even 

much  to  supply  the  defect,  general  attempted  an  institution  having  in  view 

throughout  Scotland,  of  works  of  local  objects  of  such  intelliirence,  and  requip- 

antiquities  aD<l  histor>-,  and  which  seems  ing  such  extended  sympathy. 
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I  have  thought  it  allowable  for  one  unconnected  with 
the  district,  but  who  has  necessarily  become  acquainted 
wdth  the  constitution  and  past  history  of  the  University, 
to  point  to  some  changes  which  seem  in  themselves 
desirable,  and  capable  of  being  effected  without  external 
aid,  while  most  of  them  are  more  practicable  here  than 
in  Universities  situated  in  great  towns.  But  the  great- 
est and  most  evident  of  all  academic  reforms  in  Aberdeen 
is  the  union  of  the  sister  Colleges.  The  tiifling  incon- 
venience that  may  be  felt  by  some  of  the  citizens  is 
hai'dly  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  gi'cat  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  such  a  measure.  If  the 
law  and  medical  lectures  were  caiTied  on  in  the  town 
building,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  courts  and  hos- 
pitals ;  if  the  education  in  languages,  philosophy,  and 
theology  were  conducted  in  the  venerable  rural  retreat^ 
Aberdeen  would  afford  a  specimen  of  as  convenient 
arrangements  for  teaching  as  any  University  can  boast 
of.  An  end  would  be  put  for  ever  to  the  petty  jars 
which  have  sometimes  disturbed  the  neighbouring 
schools  ;  and  by  uniting  classes  and  salaries,  a  respect- 
able maintenance  would  be  secured  for  the  masters,  and 
consequently  the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  masters.^ 

I  trust  it  is  a  pardonable  vanity,  which  prompts  me 

1  These  may  be  considered  the  sug-  would  be  suflicieiit ;  the  first  declaring 

pestious  of  one  ignorant  of  local  interests  the  Colleges  a  united  body  in  all  re- 

and  pretensions.    Neither  do  I  attach  spects ;  the  second,  naming  four  com- 

much  importance  to  them,  or  to  any  missioners  (men  of  high  standing  as  well 

peculiar  form  or  condition  of  union.    It  as  intelligence)  with  jx)wer  to  settle  the 

is  the  union  itself  that  is  indispensable.  details  of  its  consolidation. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  two  clauses         .Vo^.— This  was  written  1854. 
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to  record  that  in  writing  these  historical  observations  on 
two  of  our  Scotch  Universities,  I  had  assistance  from  two 
friends,  both  now  dead,  whose  friendship  might  make 
any  man  proud — Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Principal 
Lee.  From  the  former  I  derived  most  of  my  slender 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  foreign  Univei'sity 
usages  ;  and  I  had  the  Siitisfaction  to  know  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  use  to  which  I  had  turned  his  materials. 
Dr.  Lee's  library  and  memory  were  to  the  last  of  life  a 
great  storehouse  of  Scotch  academical  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  Giving  liberally  to  literary  friends,  I  fear  he 
carried  more  with  him  than  remains  in  any  living  man. 
For  the  use  of  rare  books — often  for  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence — I  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Laing. 
For  local  literature  and  northern  knowledge,  I  went  to 
the  best  fountain,  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson.  Finally,  let 
me  not  pass  over  my  obligation  to  my  accurate,  careful, 
and  zealous  feUow-labourers,  Mr.  Francis  Shaw  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Mr.  James  Gordon,  now  of  Edinburgh. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FAMILY  PAPERS. 

The  literature  of  Family  History,  which  went  down 
at  the  French  Revolution,  has  come  to  life  in  oui-  time, 
but  in  a  somewhat  diflferent  shape.  We  are  not  satisfied 
now  with  a  detail  of  jxjdigree,  and  an  aiTay  of  its  proofs. 
The  literature  that  was  confined  to  glorifying  a  family 
does  not  satisfy  an  age  that  pretends  to  higher  views ; 
and  we  demand  in  such  books — if  they  deal  with  any- 
tliing  short  of  great  historical  families —  either  a  display 
of  personal  character,  and  the  interest  of  personal  adven- 
ture, such  as  Lord  Lindsay  has  combined  so  successfully 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  or  else  illustrations  of  social 
history,  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  people  at  various  times. 

Some  collections  of  family  papei-s,  lately  printed 
either  for  private  circulation  or  for  limited  clubs,  furnish 
matter  both  of  public  and  domestic  history  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  First  in  the  list  comes  the  great  name 
of  Douglas. 

MORTON  PAPERS. 

The  Register  of  the  more  ancient  writs  of  the  Doug- 
lases of  Dalkeith,  Earls  of  Morton,  which  is  probably  the 
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oldest  chartulaiy  of  lay  possessions  in  Scotland,  consists 
of  two  parts ;  the  older  written  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  latter  about  its  close. 
Together  they  contain  about  three  huncbed  charters. 
There  is  also  preserved  at  Dalmahoy  an  immense  mass 
of  original  chartere  and  family  papers,  which  have  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  a  book  entitled  Registi^m 
Iwnoris  de  Morton,  printed  for  the  Banna tyne  Club 

Since  the  time  of  old  Hume  of  Godscroft,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  of  the  attention  of  Antiquaries  has 
\yeen  directed  to  the  early  pedigi*ee  of  Douglas.  Con- 
tented with  their  fabulous  original  and  the  real  splen- 
dour of  their  historicid  period,  the  extant  families  of 
Douglas  liave  not  sought  to  give  that  precision  to  their 
descent  wliich  modern  accuracy  demands,  and  which  can 
only  be  drawni  from  charters  or  authentic  records.  When 
any  one  qualified  for  the  task  shall  be  induced  to  under- 
take it,  he  wiU  find  some  of  his  most  valuable  materials 
in  the  charter-room  of  Dalmahoy. 

The  historian  of  the  house  of  Douglas  has  said 
of  his  subject,  "  We  do  not  know  them  in  the  foim- 
tain,  but  in  the  stream  ;  not  in  the  root,  but  in  the 
stemme ;  for  we  know  not  who  was  the  first  mean  man 
that  did  by  his  virtue  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar/'^ 
Mr.  Chahners,  with  no  weakness  for  romance,  thought  he 
had  discovered  "  the  fii-st  mean  man"  of  the  family  in  a 
certain  Theobald  the  Fleming,  who  had  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  Douglas  water,  from  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.^    It  has  been  shown 

»  Hume  of  GcKlscrotVa  IluUyry  of  the  Houses  of  DoujUis  and  Anffus,  Prefaci*. 
*  CiUeilonui,  i.  570. 
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elsewhere  that  that  was  not  the  original  land  of  the 
Douglas  family,  although  upon  the  bank  of  the  same 
river,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  nor  any  probability  of 
William  of  Douglas  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  undoubted 
ancestor  of  the  family,  being  descended  of  the  Fleming 
who  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  liis  native  valley.^ 
These  charters  correct  another  mistake  of  the  author  of 
Caledonia,  who  says,  that  no  person  of  the  first  six  de- 
scents of  the  Dougliises  had  obtained  one  grant  from  the 
Crown — ascribing  their  rise  to  greatness  solely  to  the 
services  of  the  "  good  Sir  James."  ^  The  ancestry  of  the 
first  William  of  Douglas,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
Scotch  charter-chest.  Like  the  other  knightly  and  baro- 
nial families  of  the  Lowlands,  he  probably  drew  his  origin 
from  some  Norman  or  Saxon  colonist,  who  in  that  age 
of  immigration  and  fluctuating  surnames,  sunk  his  pre- 
vious style,  perhaps  some  changing  patronymic,  like  those 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Hamiltons ; 
though  little  dreaming  how  illustrious  was  to  become  the 
name  which  he  adopted  from  Ks  settlement  on  the  bank 
of  the  Douglas  water. 

William  of  Doughis,  who  is  known  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  appears  as  a  person  of 
some  consequence  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  the 
Lion,  had  six  sons — Erkenbald  or  Archibald,  his  heir  ; 
Bricius,  a  churchman,  prior  of  Lesmahagow,^  who  in  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  183,  184  ;  Sir  Walter  besides  his  fief  in  Douglasdale,  and  the 
Scott,  note  to  the  Monastery,  chap.  manor  in  Northumberland,  held  lands 
xxxwil—Waverlei/  y^ovels,  x.  472,  473,  in  six  Scotch  counties— Fife,  Edinburgh, 
Libr.  edit.  185.3.  Berwick,  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr. 

2  Calc^ioniaj  p.  584.    It  can  be  shown  —Rotuli  Scotice,  I.  24. 

that,  in  the  year  1296,  William  of  Doug-  «  Lesmahagow  was  a  cell  of  Kelso, 
las,  the  father  of  "  the  good  Sir  James,"      and  Bricius  and  his  brother  Hugo  seem 
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year  1 203  Wius  }>refeiTecl  to  the  great  Bishopric  of  Moray ; 
and  four  others,  who  seem  to  have  l)een  pro\dded  for  out 
of  their  brother  s  northern  benefice. 

Ei-kenbald  of  Douglas  is  found  witnessing  charters 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  is  knowTi  in 
transactioiLs  i\s  late  as  1228.  Tliis  personage  attained 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  acquired  lands  beyond 
the  original  territory"  in  Douglasdale.^ 

Several  of  the  charters  of  the  Morton  Kegister  throw 
light  upon  those  earlier  generations  of  the  family,  even 
before  it  had  become  historically  illustrious.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Malcobn  Earl  of  Fife 
granted  to  Archiljald  of  Douglas,  son  of  William  of  Doug- 
las, the  land  of  Levingston  and  the  land  of  Hirdmanston, 
both  formerly  held  by  William  of  Kilmaron ;  and  King 
Alexander  ii.  confinned  that  charter  before  the  year  1226. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  family  had  been  for  a 
century  l^efi^re  in  possession  of  the  lands  from  whence 
they  derived  their  name,  there  is  no  charter  evidence  of 
any  earlier  property  held  by  them  than  these  grants  of 
Levingston  and  Hirdmanston.^  One  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  Earl  of  Fife's  charter,  Freskin,  Dean  of  Moray,  marks 
the  early  connexion  of  the  Douglases  \nth  that  diocese, 
to  which  they  had  ali'cady  given  a  bishop,  and  perhaps 

to  have  been  monks  of  that  great  Abbey.  any  of  the  family  or  name  of  Douglas 

— lAbtr  ViUr  Kccl.  Dunelm.  p.  95.  recorded  by  Godscroft,  is  the  marriage 

of  Hugh  Douglas,  the  son  of  William, 

»  The  authorities  for  these  descents  with  Marjory  Abemethie,  sister  of  Hugh 

are  cited  in  the  On{/ijifs  Parochiales  Lord  of  Abemethie,  in  1259.    This  his- 

Scotice,  under  the  parish  of  Douglas.  torian  may  be  trusted  where  he  quotes 

■  Setting  aside  the  autliority  of  Boece  documents.    He  describes  the  contract 

and  his  fabulous  Parliament  at  Forfar  of  marriage    which  the  Earles  of  Angus 

in  1061,  which  was  attended  by  "  Guliel-  have  yet  exUnt."—  JIutne  of  Oodscroft, 

mus  a  Douglas"— the  tirst  transaction  of  p.  12. 
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also  with  that  great  family  of  the  north,  the  De  Mora- 
vias,  with  whom  they  had  arms  in  common,  and  of  whom 
old  Wyntoun  says, — 

**  Of  Murrawe  and  the  Dowglas, 
How  that  thare  begynnyng  was, 
Syn  s}Tidry  men  spekis  syndryly 
I  can  put  that  in  na  story. 
Bot  in  thare  amiis  baith  thai  bare 
The  stemiH  set  in  lyk  manere. 
Til  mony  men  it  is  yhit  seue, 
Apperand  lyk  that  thai  had  bene 
Of  kyn  be  descent  lyneale 
Or  be  branchis  collaterale." 

The  next  Sir  William  of  Douglas  was  probably  the 
son  of  Sir  Archibald,  but  this  step  of  the  pedigree  is  not 
proved  otherwise  than  by  his  inheriting  the  family  lands. 
He  lived  till  about  1276. 

It  is  hardly  on  better  evidence  that  it  is  asserted 
that  Andi-ew,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Dalkeith  and 
Morton,  was  brother  of  this  Sir  William,  and  conse- 
quently son  of  Sii'  Archibald  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Doug- 
las,^ or  that  Sir  James,  who  had  charters  of  Kincavill 
and  Caldor-cler,  and  took  his  style  from  Lothian — de 
Laiidonia-  and  who  died  about  1320,  was  the  son  of 
that  William  who  was  undoubtedly  the  son  and  heir  of 
Andrew. 

Here,  however,  the  douljts  and  difficulties  of  the 
pedigree  cejise.  Sir  William  of  Douglas,  "  of  Liddesdale," 
who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Robert  i.  and  his  son, 
is  described  in  charters  as  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Lothian.    Supporting  Bruce  along  vrith  his 


1  The  fact  seems  to  rest  upon  their 
occurrence  together  as  witnesses  to  a 
charter  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Duu- 


fennline,  where  they  are  entered  as 
Dominis  WUldmo  ct  A  ndrea  de  Dvfglas, 
—  Reg,  de  DuT^ermdyn,  p.  97. 
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kmsman  and  chief,  "  the  good  Sir  James"  of  Douglas,  he 
received  royal  rewards  for  his  service,  and  transmitted  to 
his  nephew  Sir  James,  besides  the  territories  which  had 
got  for  the  family  the  designation  "  of  Lothian,"  exten- 
sive lands  in  Tweeddale,  the  old  Graham  lordsliip  of 
Dalkeith,  and  the  great  territories  of  Liddesdale,  with 
the  valleys  of  Esk  and  Ewys  forfeited  by  the  De  Soulises 
and  de  Lovels — and,  as  if  for  the  express  benefit  of 
genealogists — left  an  entail  cdling  to  his  succession,  in 
their  order,  the  five  sons  of  his  brother  Jolm.^ 

The  eldest  of  these,  Sir  James  Douglas,  a  man  of 
enormous  territories  and  great  real  wealth,  is  the  per- 
sonage whose  transactions  occupy  the  greatest  space  in 
our  chartulary.  With  his  wife  Agpes  of  Dunbar,  daughter 
of  "  Black  Agnes,"  the  heroic  Countess  of  Dunbar,  he  got 
not  only  tlie  lands  of  Mordington,  Whittingham,  and  a 
territory  perhaps  not  so  tangible  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but 
also  by  royal  grant  for  her  life,  j^ro  apparatu  et  amictu 
ipsiuSy  the  incredible  sum  of  1000  marks  a  year,  to  be 
levied  out  of  the  customs  of  Aberdeen  and  Haddington. 
Hitherto  the  family  had  taken  their  designation  from 
their  castle  of  Dalkeith,  or  from  Liddesdale,  though  some- 
times styled  popularly  "  of  Lothian  but  a  grant  from 
his  brother-in-law  George  Earl  of  Dunbar,  of  the  lands  of 
Morton  in  Nithsdale,  eventually  changed  their  style  and 
title. 

The  maniage  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  of  Doug- 

'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  is  to  name  of  Diiglaa,  in  the  Kyng  of  Scot- 

these  five  brothers  that  Froissart  alludes  landes  house  Dauid  ;  they  were  sonnes 

in  his  most  perplexing  notice  of  the  to  a  knight  in  Scotlande  called  Sir 

Douglases  of  his  day—"  I  have  sene.a  James  Duglas."— Oi/j.  cxlvii. 
five  bretheme,  all  squiers,  bearyng  the 
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las  with  Sir  John  of  Hamilton,  Lord  of  Cadyhow,  was 
arranged  by  an  indenture  of  1st  November  1388,  the 
original  of  which,  still  preserved  at  Dalmahoy,  is  so 
curious  in  its  provisions  that  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  print  it  translated  in  the  Appendix.  The  seal  ap- 
pended gives  the  earliest  coat-armour  that  is  known  of 
any  of  the  name  of  Hamilton/ 

Sir  James  of  Douglas  showed  his  munificence  to  the 
Church  during  his  life  as  well  as  in  his  latter  wilL  Dal- 
keith was  not  then  an  independent  parish,  but  part  of 
the  parish  of  Lasswade.  Besides  endowing  a  chapel  in 
his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  in  1377,  he  founded  and  endowed  a 
chaplainry  in  honour  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  a  chapel,  which 
previously  existed  at  the  village,  dedicated  to  the  same 
Saint.  This  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Dalkeith  grew 
by  his  bounty,  till,  in  1406,  it  acquired  the  shape  of  a 
Collegiate  Church  for  a  Provost  and  five  chaplains  with 
manses  and  full  estabUshment,  the  stipends  provided  out 
of  his  lands.^  It  was  not  till  a  century  after  the  first 
endowment  of  Sir  James  s  chaplains,  that  his  descendant 
James  fii*st  Earl  of  Morton  completed  the  establishment 
of  the  Collegiate  Chm^ch  of  Dalkeith,  by  adding  three 
canons  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  three  parishes,  of 
Newlands,  Kilbucho,  and  Mordington. 

'  An  earlier  seal  is  described  by  T.         *  Tlie  curions  and  valuable  deed,  the 

Inucs  as  extiint  in  his  time  in  tlie  Scots  Magna  Carta  of  the  College,  is  not  pre- 

College  at  Paris.    It  was  of  David  served  either  in  the  Chartulary,  or  among 

Hamilton,  in  1361,  and  Innes  blazons  it,  the  original  writs  at  Dalmahoy  ;  but 

Super  scuto  tria  quinquefolia, — Beyist.  the  original  is  in  the  charter-chest  of 

Kjriscop.    GUtsg.    vol.   i.   Tabula,  p.  Kilsyth, 
cxxxii.  No.  297,  note  i. 
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Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  documents  among 
the  Morton  papers  are  the  two  wills  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
of  Dalkeith,  30th  SeptemWr  1390,  and  19th  September 
1392 — the  oldest  wills  of  any  Scotchman  known  to  bo 
extant.^  Commending  his  soul  to  God,  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  jdl  saints,  he  gave  his  Ixnly  to  l)e  buried  in 
the  Monasteiy  of  Newbattle,  beside  his  first  wife  Agnes. 
He  appointed  Archilmld  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Henry 
of  Douglas,  his  uncle,  to  be  guardians  of  his  heir.  He 
gave  the  half  of  all  his  free  goods  for  his  funeral,  and  for 
masses  and  alms  for  the  wcjU  of  his  soul ;  also  his  best 
horse  and  his  arms  as  a  funeral  offering  to  the  vicar  of 
Lasswade.  He  left  to  James  his  son  and  heir,  helmet 
and  full  arms  for  tilting,^  and  his  best  jack  and  tusches, 
with  his  second-best  horse — an  owche  with  a  ruby  in  the 
middle,  a  ring  de  columna  Christie  and  a  cross  made  of 
the  true  cyosh  -stijyer  quam  pendehat  Jesus — a  relic  of 
the  hair  of  Mary  Magdalene  enclosed  in  silver,  a  circlet 
of  gold,  and  ji  great  coimterfilet  of  gold,  a  silver  basin 
with  a  cover,  weighing  i'15,  3s.  8d.,  his  best  gilt  cup, 
weighing  £18,  2s.  His  best  ling  with  a  sapphire,  which 
was  his  lady  mother  s,  and  which  she  gave  him  with  her 
blessing,  he  left  to  his  heir  with  his  cordiid  blessing. 
He  left  him  also  a  large  quantity  of  silver-plate,  dishes, 
chargers,  and  cups  ;  his  best  bed  ;  all  his  books,  botli 
those  of  the  Statut^js  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and 

*  These  liacl  been  previously  printed  lost.— Sir  R.  Gordon's  History  of  Suth^r- 

in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bannatyne  land. 

Miscellany.  A  much  older  Scotch  will,  Along  with  his  tilting  anus,  he  be- 
that  of  Saint  Gilbert  de  Moravia,  Bishop  queatlis  iiuum  reth^  qvoil  fuit  in  bombi- 
of  Caithness,  is  said  to  have  been  ex-  «wto  mw,— perhaps  the  silk  dress  worn 
tant  in  1636  ;  but  it  is  now  unhappily  over  anns  in  the  tilt-yard. 
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those  of  romance.  He  left  to  his  daughter  Jacoba,  a 
circlet  of  gold  of  forty  marks  price ;  to  his  son  John 
Douglas  of  Aberdour,  all  his  books  of  grammar  and  logic, 
and  ten  poimds  yearly  until  he  should  be  provided  in 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  land.  He  speciaUy  requested  that 
the  books  he  had  borrowed  might  be  returned  to  their 
owners.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Earl  of  March,  his 
brother-in-law,  a  ring  with  a  ruby  ;  to  his  son  James  his 
second-best  belt,  a  pair  of  plates  and  the  rest  of  a  suit 
of  armour  for  the  tournament;^  to  his  brothers  WilUam 
and  Nicholas,  each  a  suit  of  armour ;  and  to  the  former 
twenty  marks  sterling,  and  to  the  latter  ten  marks 
yearly.  The  rest  of  his  arms  he  ordered  to  remain 
pei-petually  in  his  castle  of  Dalketh.  He  bequeathed  to 
John  de  Livingston  a  ring  with  a  Saint  Christopher;  a 
chalice  and  missal  to  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Dalkeith  ;  a  small  sum  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  of 
Saint  Andrews ;  a  jewel  of  Saint  John  of  the  price  of 
forty  marks  to  the  Church  of  Newbattle.  He  gave  for 
the  building  of  the  church  of  Newbattle,  and  the  wages 
of  the  masons,  £23,  6s.  8d.  ;  and  twelve  silver  plates, 
weighing  £18,  6s.  sterling,  for  the  use  of  the  refec- 
tory, with  other  sums  to  the  monks,  to  pray  for  his 
soul.  He  left  £20  to  the  Monastery  of  Kelso,  and  many 
small  sums  to  individuals  whom  he  only  mentions  by 
name.  To  be  distributed  among  the  poor  he  gave 
£13,  6s.  8d.  He  gave  legacies  to  the  Friars  Preachers 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Minorites  of  Haddington.  He 
left  to  Elizabeth  his  sister  a  brooch  of  gold  ;  to  Sir  Henr}^ 

»  Pro  haatiludio  de  ffuerra. 
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his  brother  a  small  rmg  with  a  sappliii'c  ;  to  Sii*  iVi'chi- 
bald  Earl  of  Douglas  a  ring  with  a  ruby,  inscribed  Veriu 
ne  puz  anoir  coMerpois;  also  a  sapphire  that  purifies 
the  blood  iuid  which  has  a  stalk  of  gold  ;  also  his  second 
best  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  weighing  £8.  He  left  to  his 
son  WiUiam  a  gold  ring  with  an  emerald,  circumscribed 
with  a  posey  beginning  Rememhrance.  He  directed  for 
the  weal  of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  uncle  s,  that  all  bonds 
of  his  uncle  s  that  may  be  found  in  his  keeping  should 
be  burned.  An  aventale  and  gloves  of  plate  that  had 
belonged  to  John  Ker — won  perhaps  as  the  prize  of 
some  tournament — were  to  be  restored  to  him.  His 
robes  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  and  his  fun*ed  robes, 
were  to  be  given  to  the  church  of  Saint  Duthac  of  Tain, 
the  chapel  of  Dalkeith,  and  certain  churchmen ;  his 
other  garments  to  his  poor  servants.  He  directed  the 
residue  of  liis  plate  to  be  sold  for  the  poor.  He  left  his 
third-best  hoi*se,  and  a  jewel  of  Saint  John,  that  cost 
forty  marks,  to  the  Monastery  of  Newbattle,  and  £23, 
6s.  8d.  to  help  its  fabric.  He  bequeathed  a  sum  of  only 
£26,  13s.  4d.,  to  be  marriage  portions  to  his  nieces,  the 
two  daughters  of  Philip  of  Arbuthnot  He  gave  £20 
for  repairing  and  roofing  the  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
and  vestments  to  each  of  the  churches  of  Lasswade, 
Newlands,  and  Saint  Fillan  of  Aberdour.  He  gave  up 
to  Robert  de  Livingston  his  maritage,  which  he  had  by 
gift  of  the  King.  He  bequeathed  to  Egidia^  his  wife,  a 
jewel  which  she  had  given  him,  dum  tamen  de  jocalibiis 
uUerius  non  querat.  By  his  second  will,  he  gave  the 
residue  of  his  goods,  after  debts  and  legacies,  to  the 
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building  and  adorning  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Dalkeith.  Sir  James  long  survived  these  testaments, 
and  died  in  1420.^ 

The  alliances  of  this  princely  person  were  as  high 
as  Scotland  afforded.  His  first  wife  (beside  whom  he 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle)  was 
Agnes,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Dunbai- ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  thought  he  married  more  nobly  when  he 
took  for  his  second,  the  Lady  Giles  Stuart,  the  sister  of 
King  Kobert  ii.  His  eldest  son  he  married  to  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  the  third  daughter  of  Robert  ill.  It  may  serve 
to  show  how  little  mere  titles  of  honour  were  as  yet 
coveted  in  Scotland,  that  this  family,  so  great  in  wealth 
and  connexions,  did  not  receive  the  dignity  of  Earl,  till 
James,  his  great-grandson,  having  married  Johan,  the 
third  daughter  of  King  James  i.,  was  created  Earl  of 
Morton,  in  Parliament,  14th  March  1457.^ 

James,  the  third  Earl  of  Morton,  grandson  of  the 
first  Earl,  having  no  sons,  obtained  a  new  charter  of  the 
Earldom,^  with  remainder  to  (l.)  his  daughter's  husband, 
James  Douglas  (afterwards  the  Regent  Morton)  ;  (2.) 
to  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  ;  (3.)  to  Sir  William  Douglas 
of  Lochleven  ;  and  the  heirs-male  of  tlieir  bodies  respec- 
tively. 

By  virtue  of  that  settlement,  the  Earldom  came  to 
the  Regent.    After  his  death,  and  when  his  attainder 


*  Fordun,  XV.  32.  He  died  of  a  very 
fatal  epidemic,  which  the  Faculty  at- 
tributed to  the  badness  of  the  seasons. 
It  was  called  by  our  forefathers  the 
Qitheir,  In  our  day  it  would  have  been 
named  Injiuenm. 


«  The  style  was  declared  to  be  derived 
from  the  lands  of  Morton  in  Caldorcler, 
the  lands  of  Morton  in  Nithsdale  ha\ing 
gone  to  his  uncle  Sir  William. 

8  Crown  Charter,  1664.  Ratified  in 
Parliament,  1567. 
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was  reversed  in  1585,  Ai'chibald,  the  eighth  liirl  of 
Angus,  became  Earl  of  Morton  ;  and  he  also  dying  with- 
out sons,  the  succession  devolved  on  Sir  William  Doug- 
las of  Lochleven,  the  lineal  male  descendant  of  that 
Henry  who  was  the  fourth  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
nephews  of  Sir  William  of  Douglas  in  his  entail  of  1351. 
In  1368,  Henry  acquired  the  lands  of  Lugtoun,  adjoin- 
ing his  father  s  lordship  of  Dalkeith  ;  had  charters  of 
Langnewton  in  Roxburgh  from  the  Stewards  lords  of 
Ochiltree ;  and  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Lochleven, 
which  gave  their  style  and  usual  designation  to  his 
descendants.  He  was  a  person  of  great  consideration, 
as  well  as  large  possessions,  being  manied  to  a  niece  of 
King  Eobert  ii.,  daughter  of  David  firet  Earl  of  Crau- 
ford  ;^  and  he  was  attached  in  some  manner  to  the  per- 
sonal service  or  attendance  of  the  unhappy  Prince,  David 
Duke  of  Rothesay.  The  descent  and  subsequent  history^ 
of  that  family  are  well  known,  but  they  are  not  illus 
trated  by  the  Morton  Register,  which  is  necessarily  by 
its  date  confined  to  the  ehaiters  and  transactions  of  the 
Earls  of  the  fiirst  race. 

One  uninitiated  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  charter 
antiquities,  cannot  readUy  appreciate  the  interest  with 
which  the  zealous  investigator  searches  through  a  charter- 
room  like  that  of  Dalmahoy.  As  each  massive  old  chest 
is  approached,  and  one  after  another  the  bolts  and  locks, 
with  all  their  quaint  devices  for  puzzling  the  stranger, 
give  way,  and  as  one  after  another  he  opens  the  little 

*  A  mistaken  account  of  this  marriage      William  of  Douglas,   iustemi  of  his 
iR  given  in  the  Peerages,  where  Marjory      father  Henry, 
of  Lyndesay  is  said  to  have  married 
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oak  drawers,  and  lets  in  the  light  upon  their  sleep  of 
centuries,  he  is  in  constant  hope  of  some  important 
revelation.  That  small  charter,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  may  remove  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the  origin 
of  the  race ;  may  tell  us  from  what  chateau  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  from  what  English  grange,  came  the  ancestors 
of  the  Scotch  heroes  ;  who  was  "  the  first  mean  man  that 
did  by  his  virtue  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar."  Even 
when  that  expectation  is  disappointed,  the  search  is  not 
fruitless.  The  venerable  chartulary  gives  the  precision 
of  record  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  one  branch  of  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  Scotland.  Every  chest  yields 
something  to  gratify  curiosity  ;  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  genea- 
logy ;  to  correct  the  blunders  of  heralds  ;  to  throw  Ught 
upon  the  tenure  and  descent  of  lands  ;  the  correspond- 
ence of  those  who  could  write,  and  documents  for  show- 
ing the  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  society.  It  is 
from  such  materials  that  our  domestic  annals  are  to  be 
written,  and  the  public  history  of  the  coimtry  is  yet  to 
receive  its  truest  as  well  as  its  most  characteristic 
colouring. 

However  the  loss  of  the  early  Douglas  charters  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  the  family  of  Morton  have  l)een  careful 
presei'vei's  of  theirs.  Besides  the  Chartulary  written 
**  book- ways,"  there  are  found  in  a  little  black  cof- 
fer," a  number  of  narrow  vellum  rolls  of  about  the 
same  age,^  some  containing  lists  of  charters  and  title- 

*  One  of  these  Rolls  begins—"  Rotu-      the  rest  are  described  as  in  uno  cojino, 
LIT8  AD  D*>CENDUM  UBi  LiTERE  DOMINI      or  iii  secundit  cfijjsa,  and  sometimes  in 
INVENIKNTUR.    Impriir^U  in  uno  mayno      Scotch  thus  :  "  In  the  thred  schotill  of 
schotyll  cum  uno  ir.  et  una  amce  super      the  elder  cofyne." 
le  lyd — In  prima  cajisaj'  kc.  ;  and  then 

Y 
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deeds  of  all  sorts,  with  reference  to  their  places  of  de- 
posit, but  unfortunately  (like  the  table  prefixed  to  our 
Chartulary)  without  dates.  One  consists  of  a  rental  of 
part  of  the  Morton  possessions  for  the  years  1376-8, 
valuable  not  only  for  the  local  antiquary,  but  as  perhaps 
the  earhest  rental  of  lay  lands  in  Scotland. 

The  house  of  Lochleven  followed  the  example  of 
their  cousins  of  Dalkeith,  and  the  charter-room  at  Dal- 
mahoy,  which  now  combines  the  united  collections  of 
both  families,  shows  many  marks  of  care,  both  in  pre- 
serving and  transcribing  their  ancient  muniments. 

There  is  a  carefully  written  Registrum  Evidentiaimm 
Dominorum  de  Lochleviny  compiled  in  1573,  which  com- 
mences with  the  first  charter  of  Henry  of  Lugton  and 
Lochleven  ;  as  well  as  several  bundles  of  original  writs 
on  parchment,  inartificially  stitched  together,  and  some 
similar  fasciculi  of  transcripts  of  originals  by  the  family 
notaiy.^ 

Although  our  forefathers  began  to  use  their  verna- 
cular tongue  in  law  and  business  documents  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  letters  of  correspondence 
are  hardly  met  with  in  Scotch  repositories  till  the  six- 
teenth. Even  to  the  end  of  the  latter  century  they  arc 
incredibly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  writei-s  arc 
evidently  suspicious,  not  only  of  the  channels  of  commu- 
nication, but  frequently  of  their  correspondents,  whom 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust  with  any  frank  expression  of 

*  One  of  these  is  the  letter  of  James  I.,  his  underetAnding  of  such  mandates: 

charging  the  Laird  of  Lochleven  to  enter  "  The  transumpt  of  ane  vreting  send  be 

himself  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  the  Kingis  grace  to  umquhil  Robert 

King's  ransom.    The  notary  transcriber  Douglas  for  ryding  of  ane  raid  to  Ing- 

has  given  it  the  following  title,  showing  Lxnd  /" 
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opinion  in  tmnting.  Hence  the  constant  practice  in 
those  times  of  accrediting  the  bearer  to  make  those 
revelations  which  were  not  to  be  confided  to  paper. 
Another  reason,  it  must  be  owned,  impeded  free  com- 
munication by  letter.  Although  education  made  a  rapid 
stride  just  after  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  enforce  the  old  statute  which  obliged  barons 
of  substance  to  put  their  eldest  sons  to  the  schools,  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  classes  of  nobility  and  gentry 
were  generally  imbued  with  literature ;  and  the  greater 
number  wrote  as  if  they  knew  neither  their  own  nor  any 
other  language  grammatically.  Many  Churchmen,  in- 
deed, before  the  Reformation,  were  accomplished  in  all 
kinds  of  learning.  Public  libraries  had  been  established, 
and  a  few  distinguished  laymen  had  already  begun  to 
form  private  collections  of  books.^  But  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  and  on  to  the  end  of  that  century, 
there  was  no  general  taste  for  literature  ;  the  leading 
men  of  Scotland,  and  women  of  rank  and  education, 
still  wrote  in  the  constrained  style  of  people  imac- 
quainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  language,  and  for 
the  most  part  not  indisposed  to  leave  their  meaning 
obscure. 


^  Some  of  these  are  atill  known  to  the 
curious  by  their  book  Btamps,  which 
were  then  impresvsed  on  the  outside  of 
the  binding.  Schives,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  his  books  so  distinguished 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Sir  James  Douglas 
of  Dalkeith  counted  his  books  among 
his  valuables,  even  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  his  manu- 
scripts, whether  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm  or  of  romance,  would  now  be  be- 


yond price.  Even  after  printing  had 
brought  books  within  the  reach  of  mo- 
derate fortunes,  we  still  find  MS.  copies 
in  old  libraries  ;  indeed,  the  greater 
number  of  our  Law  collections  continued 
to  be  in  writing  loug  sul)sequent  to  the 
introduction  of  printing  in  Scotland  ; 
and  manuscript  copies  of  the  ponderous 
romances  of  the  sixteenth  century  (with 
variations  by  the  transcriber)  are  still 
found  at  Taymouth  and  in  other  old 
collections. 
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Accordingly,  there  is  little  of  the  interest  of  modern 
correspondence,  nothing  of  the  free  interchange  of  senti- 
ment, to  be  looked  for,  in  a  collection  like  that  brought 
together  from  the  now  united  repositories  of  Morton 
and  Lochleven. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  State  papers ;  letters 
of  James  v..  Queen  Mary  and  Darnley;  the  Regents 
Murray,  Mar,  Lennox,  and  Morton ;  heaps  of  letters  of 
King  James  vi.  before  he  went  to  England — always 
busy,  ever  meddling  for  good  or  ill  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  his  sulrjects ;  a  letter  of  John  Knox — his  fiery 
spirit  at  last  burnt  out^  "  taking  his  good  night"  of  the 
world  ;^  letters  from  all  the  men  and  women  of  mark 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Tytler  was  the  first  of  our  historians  who  sought 
to  obtain  information  of  events  from  contemporary  cor- 
respondence ;  and  his  researches  were  confined  to  the 
public  offices,  while  his  attention  had  been  dmwn  to 
that  source  too  late  for  his  earlier  volumes.  What  he 
drew  from  thence,  for  the  period  of  his  later  volumes, 
is  very  valuable — perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
history.  But  he  left  imexplored  many  muniment  rooms 
in  Scotland,  rich  in  genuine,  authentic  documents,  the 
proper  materials  of  history,  and  hitherto  unused  by  the 
historian. 
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THE  BREADALBANE  PAPERS. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has  printed  a  volume, 
the  materials  of  which,  taken  fi-om  the  charter-room  at 
Taymouth,  have  been  selected  more  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  the  antiquities  of  the  Central  Higlilands,  and 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  of  their  inhabitants  in  the 
old  time,  than  for  any  purpose  of  pubHc  national  his- 
tory, or  for  the  genealogy  and  antiquities  of  the  family 
of  Breadalbane.  But  that  family  having  so  long  borne 
sway  in  the  district,  their  personal  affairs  are  to  some 
extent  mixed  up  with  aU  local  history  ;  and  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  early  descents  of  the  house  of 
Glenuichy  is  necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
mat-erials  thus  brought  together.  It  is  here  supplied  by 
the  first  article  of  our  collection. 

The  Blcwk  Booh  of  Taymouth  has  been  long  known 
and  used  as  an  authority  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  now 
for  the  first  time  printed  from  the  MS.  of  its  author, 
Master  William  Bowie,  who  seems  to  have  discharged 
the  double  duty  of  family  notary  and  pedagogue  to  the 
grandsons  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the  seventh  laird  of 
Glenurchy.  He  dedicates  his  work  to  his  patron,  in  the 
month  of  June  1598,  and  though  he  lived  to  add  some 
matter  of  subsequent  date,  the  conclusion,  coming  down 
to  1648,  seems  wTitten  by  a  different  hand.  His  chief 
object  was  to  record  the  successive  acquisitions  of  pro- 
perty. In  his  Latin  verses,  he  instils  the  virtuous  maxim— 

..."  Domimim  baud  nobilitat  domuR, 
Antiquissima  quaiiquam  et  celeberriina  ; 
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while  in  native  Scotch  he  admonishes  the  posterity  of 
the  house  of  Glenurquhay  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  as  their  chief  duty — 

"  Conques  or  keip  thingis  conquest,"  > 

Bowie's  narrative  of  the  descent  of  the  family  has 
the  advantage  of  being  founded,  in  all  material  parts,  on 
charters  and  written  evidence  in  the  charter-room,  to 
which,  from  his  employment,  he  had  access.  He  only 
alludes  to  the  origin  of  the  race,  and  its  first  settlement 
on  Loch  Awe,*  and  then  passes  at  once  to  Sir  Colin  of 
Glenurchy,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  of  Loch  Awe, 
who,  on  20th  October  1432,  had  a  charter  from  his 
father  of  the  territory  of  Glenurchy,  and  by  the  second 
of  two  illustrious  marriages  acquired  the  third  of  the 
great  lordship  of  Lorn.  Master  William  Bowie  must 
have  taken  pride  in  recording  his  conquests,  as  well  as 
his  building  of  the  Castle  of  Inverary  for  his  nephew  the 
first  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  the  Castle  of  Ilankeilquhim, 


*  To  "  conqueis "  is  to  acquire.  In 
law  language  we  still  speak  of  property 
of  conquest,  distinguished  f^om  that  in- 
herited. 

•  "  The  stock  and  Iinmediat  Originall 
off  the  Howss  of  Glenurquhay. 

"  Imprimis,  Duncane  Campbell,  com- 
monlie  callit  Duncane  in  Aa,  knicht  of 
Lochow  (lineallie  discenditof  ane  valeant 
man,  sumamit  Campbell,  quha  cam  to 
Scotland  in  King  Malcom  Kandnioirhis 
tyme,  about  the  yeir  of  God  1067,  off 
quhom  came  the  howss  of  Lochow), 
quhilk  floorisched  in  King  David  Bruce 
his  dayis,  etc. 

"  The  foirsaid  Duncane  in  Aa,  knicht 
of  Lochow,  hade  to  wyffe  Margaret 
Stewart,  dochtir  to  Duke  Murdoch,  on 
whom  he  begatt  tua  sones,  the  eldar 
callit  Archbald  Campbell,  the  other 


namit  Colene  Campbell,  quha  wes  the 
first  laird  of  Glenurquhay  discendit  off 
the  howss  of  Lochow  off  the  name  of 
Campbell." 

"  The  foirsaid  Colene  (quha  eftirwart 
was  stylit  Sir  Colene)  receaving  from 
his  father,  the  20  of  October  anno  1482, 
the  foirscoir  marklandis  of  Inuerynen, 
etc.,  lyand  on  Lochow,  mareit  to  his 
first  wyff,  Mariott  Stewart,  dochtir  to 
Walter  Stewart  of  Albanie  (sone  to  Iso- 
bell  Duches  of  Albanie  and  Countess  of 
Lennox),  quhilk  Mariott  departit  schort- 
lie  thaireftir  but  successioun. 

"  The  said  Sir  Colene,  eftir  the  deceis 
of  his  said  first  wyffe,  mareit  Jonett 
Stewart,  eldest  dochtir  to  William  Stew- 
art, lord  of  Lome  (with  quhom  he  gatt, 
in  name  of  tochirgude,  the  auchtene 
markland  of  the  bray  of  Lome,  hir  father 
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long  the  chief  strength  of  his  own  descendants.  He 
built  also  the  Tower  of  Strathfillane,  and  the  barbican 
w\all  of  the  Isle  of  Loch  Tay,  whence  the  canons,  who 
had  given  shelter  and  a  grave  to  Queen  SibUla,  had  been 
ejected  long  before.  The  last  two  seem  to  mark  the 
intention  thus  early,  if  not  rather  the  natural  tendency, 
of  the  younger  of  the  great  faniiUes  of  Campbell  to  with- 
draw from  under  the  shadow  of  the  elder  house.  That 
Sir  Colin  was  a  Knight  of  Rhodes,  and  was  "  three 
sundry  times  at  Rome,"  we  must  receive  on  our  chroni- 
cler s  testimony,  imless  it  may  be  thought  to  have  some 
support  from  the  popular  pedigrees  of  the  Campbells, 
where  Sir  Colin  is  styled  "  Colin  duibh  na  Roimh,"  black 
Colin  of  Rome  ;  and  from  the  family  ti-adition  recorded 
in  the  very  curious  inventory  of  heirship  moveableSy 
made  up  in  Sir  Robert's  time,  where,  among  the  jewels 
of  the  house,  we  find  "  ane  stone  of  the  quantitye  of  half 
a  hen  s  eg  set  in  silver,  being  flatt  at  the  ane  end  and 
round  at  the  uther  end  lyke  a  peir,  whilk  Sir  Coline 


being  then  alyve.  Bot  eftir  bir  said 
father  his  deceis,  the  hail  lordschip  of 
Lome  falling  to  his  thre  dochteris  here- 
tricea  thairolf,  the  said  Sir  Colene,  be 
vertew  of  his  vyff,  eldest  of  the  three, 
fell  to  the  haill  superioritie  of  the  lord- 
schip of  Lome,  and  first  thrid  thairoff, 
extending  to  tna  hundreth  and  fyftie 
marklandis).  On  bir  he  begatt  ane  sone 
callit  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  quha  suc- 
cedit  laird  of  Glenurcjuhay,  and  ane 
dochtir  callit  Geilles  Campbell,  quha 
wes  mareit  on  M'Cowle  in  Lome." 

"  The  said  Sir  Coleue,  being  tutour  to 
his  brother  sone  Colene  Campbell  (quha 
wes  maid  first  Erie  of  Ergyle),  he  mureit 
him  on  the  secund  heretrice  of  Lome, 
and  thaireftir  (for  the  favour  he  bure  to 


him,  and  the  standing  of  his  hows)  frelie 
dimittit  unto  him  the  superioritie  of  the 
hail  lordschip  of  Lome. 

"  And  biggit,  iuduring  the  tyme  of 
his  tutoritie  to  his  brother  sone  foresaid, 
the  Castell  of  Inuerraray.  Item,  thair- 
eftir he  biggit  to  him  selff  the  Castell  of 
Uankeilquhim,  in  Glenurquhay.  Item, 
the  barmekyn  wall  of  the  Isle  of  Loch- 
tay,  and  the  toure  of  Straphillane. 

"  Memorandum,  the  said  Sir  Colene, 
throch  his  valiant  actis  and  manheid, 
was  maid  knicht  in  the  Isle  of  Bhodos 
(quhilk  standeth  in  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
near  to  Caria,  ane  countrie  of  Asia  the 
les),  and  wes  thre  sundrie  tymes  iu 
Kome." 
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Campbell  fu-st  liiinl  of  Glenurchy  woir  when  he  fought 
in  battel  at  the  Rhodes  agaynst  the  Turks,  he  he'mg  one 
of  the  knychtis  of  the  Rhodes/'* 

Sir  Duncane,  the  second  laird,  acquired  land  by  pi-e- 
carious  titles  all  round  Loch  Tay,  and  iis  if  destining 
that  to  be  the  future  centre  of  the  family  possessions, 
while  he  built  "  the  laich  hall "  of  Kilehum,  he  "  bygit 
the  great  hall,  chapel,  and  chambers  m  the  Isle  of  Loch 
Tay."  Sir  Duncane  was  slain  at  Flodden  with  his  cousin 
the  Earl,  and  buried  with  him  at  Kilmmi,  "  because  in 
the  foresaid  field  they  died  valiantly  together/'^ 

Of  Sir  Colin  the  third,  and  Duncan  the  fom-th  laiixl, 
their  liistorian  chronicles  little  more  than  that  the  former 
built  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Finlarg,  "  to 
be  ane  buriall  for  himselfe  and  his  posteritie,"  and  that 
both  kept  all  things  left  to  them  by  their  worthy  prede- 
cessors. 

Jolm  and  Colin,  the  fifth  and  sixth  lairds,  were 


*  Tlie  jewel  so  pftrticulurly  deKcri])CMl 
aa  the  amulet  woni  in  battle  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Cross,  would  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  a  charm  for  more 
homely  purposes  afterwards  ;  and  one 
agreeing  marvellously  with  \U  descrip- 
tion is  still  at  Taymouth,  though  it  has 
not  remaineil  continuously  in  the  family 
cu8to<ly. 

■  "  Duncan  M'Callein  an  dygriddir," 
Duncan,  the  son  of  Colin  the  good 
knight,  is  the  subject,  as  well  as  appa- 
rently the  author,  of  some  Gaelic  verses, 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  Dean 
M'Gregor,  now  in  the  Advocates'  Lib- 
rary, a  collection  which  must  be  studied 
whenever  the  antiijuities  of  Gaelic  litera- 
ture are  to  be  honestly  illustrateil. 

Some  of  the  verses  attributed  to  Sir 
Duncan  are  a  lament  on  sudden  mis- 


fortune after  prosperity,  ending  in  linrs 
which  are  translated— 

**  Yet  bare  though  my  state  be, 
I  must  not  be  heanl  to  complain.** 

Others  are  coarser  than  even  the  licen- 
tious writers  of  France  of  that  time  in- 
dulged in. 

Duncan  of  Glenurchy  was  not  the 
only  i>oet  of  the  family.  The  Dean  of 
Lismore  is  pleased  to  retonl  some  licen- 
tious verses,  under  the  name  of  Isabella 
Countess  f)/  Anjyll.  This  is  the  high 
bom  heiress  of  Lorn,  who  is  called 
(though  by  a  w^rong  name),  in  an  nn- 
pu])b'shed  MS.  history  of  the  clan.  Mar- 
rate  na  ndvuihn,  from  her  inclination 
to  rhjming.  Another  lady  of  the  chief 
family—  Isabella  {nivk  Callen),  daughter 
of  Argyll— has  some  Gaelic  love  verses 
attributed  to  her  in  the  Dean's  most 
curious  collection. 
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brothers  of  Duncan  the  fourtk  Colin,  though  inherit- 
ing after  two  brothers,  was  thirty-three  years  in  posses- 
sion, and  falling  in  the  time  of  dilapidation  of  church 
lands,  had  time  and  means  to  convert  the  "tack''  of 
many  lands  of  Breadalbane,  held  of  the  Charter-house  of 
Perth  and  of  the  Crown,  into  a  secure  feu-tenure,  and  to 
conqueis  many  other  lands  in  Perthshire,  and  a  town 
lodging  in  the  county  town.  He  built  the  Castle  of 
Balloch,  where  the  house  of  Taymouth  now  stands  ;^  and 
lie  added  the  four  kernils  (comer  towers)  and  the  north 
chambers  to  the  hereditary  mansion  of  Kilchuni.  Bowie 
celebrates  him  as  "  a  great  Justiciar  all  his  time,"  in  that 
he  caused  execute  many  notable  linmiers^  (not  the  least 
notable  being  that  "  Duncan  Laideus,"  whose  story  will 
come  aftervi^ards),  and  even  the  Laird  of  McGregor  him- 
self, that  is,  Gregor  Roy  of  Glensthrae,  who  was  be- 
headed with  much  solemnity  on  the  green  of  Kenmore. 

The  seventh  laird.  Sir  Duncan,  our  author's  patron, 
is  a  person  on  whose  history  we  dweU  with  more 
pleasure.  Bowie  records  a  glorious  list  of  conquests 
of  lands  and  church  possessions,  and  the  provisions 
he  bestowed  on  his  children,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate. But  we  have  interest  of  another  kind  in  Black 
Duncan  —  Donacha  dhu  na  cimch,  as  he  is  called, 
from  the  cowl  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his  pic- 
ture at  Taymouth.  He  was,  if  not  the  first  of  Scotch- 
men, the  very  foremost  of  Highland  proprietors,  to  turn 


*  It  was  to  be  built  where  he  should 
tirst  hear  the  blackbird  sing  on  his  jour- 
ney down  the  glen.  Part  of  Sir  Colin's 
work  still  remains  at  Taymouth,  and 


some  of  the  esciitcheons  of  arms  with 
which  he  ornamented  his  house  are  pre- 
served at  one  of  the  park  gates. 
"  Tliieves. 
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his  attention  to  the  raral  improvement  of  his  country. 
His  predecessors  had  indeed  built  rude  dwellings  and 
places  of  defence,  round  which  time  and  decay  have 
thrown  a  picturesqueness  little  thought  of  in  their  erec- 
tion. But  we  find  no  signs  of  these  earlier  lords  appre- 
ciating their  l)eautiful  country,  or  trying  to  increase  its 
comforts  or  its  productiveness.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Sir  Duncan  himself  had  taste  for  the  j)icturesque,  but  he 
knew  the  profit  as  well  as  the  beauty  that  might  accrue 
from  clothing  the  hill-side  with  timber,  and  securing 
shelter  round  his  mansion.  He  htul  some  feeling  for  art 
also.  He  built  the  Castle  of  Finlarg,  and  ornamented 
its  chapel  "  with  pavement  and  painterie."  He  built  the 
tower  of  Achalladour,  repaired  Ilankeilchum,  built  the 
house  of  Lochdochart,  a  grent  house  at  Barcaldine  in 
Benderloch  (between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Criran), 
defended  the  grounds  of  Balloch  against  the  river  by  a 
great  embankment.  He  built  or  repaired  the  church  of 
Glenurchy,  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  water  of  Lochy, 
"to  the  great  contentment  and  weal  of  the  countr}'.'' 
He  was  enterprising  enough  to  travel  abroad,  and  passed 
to  the  courts  of  England  and  France,  and,  in  1602, 
thought  good  to  take  a  view  of  Flanders  and  of  the 
wars.  He  took  measures  for  enforcing  an  old  Scotch 
law  which  enjoined  the  planting  of  a  few  trees  about 
every  tenant  s  and  cottar  s  dwelling ;  and  on  the  greater 
scale  wliich  became  the  landlord,  he  "  caused  make  parks 
in  Balloch,  Finlarg,  Glenloquhay,  and  Glenurquliay,  and 
caused  sow  acorns  and  seed  of  fir  therein,  and  planted 
in  the  same  young  fir  and  birch."    He  seems  to  have 
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imitated  his  cousin,  William  Earl  of  Gowrie,^  in  intro- 
ducing trees  of  foreign  growth,  and  tradition  points  to 
him  as  the  planter  of  the  venerable  chestnut  and  walnut 
trees  at  Finlarg  and  Taymouth.  He  was  probably  the 
first  of  Scotchmen  who  brought  in  fallow  deer ;  for  our 
chronicler  tells  us  that  in  1614  he  took  a  lease  of  the 
Isle  of  Inchesaile  from  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  in  1615 
"  put  fallow  deir  and  cunnyngis"  therein.  In  another  de- 
pai-tment  of  rural  policy,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  was 
first,  but  it  is  of  him  that  we  have  the  first  evidence,  in 
connexion  with  the  rearing  of  horses.  In  one  bloody  foray 
the  McGregors  slew  forty  of  Sir  Duncan  s  brood  mares  in 
the  Cosche  of  Glenurchy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  blood 
horse,  "  ane  fair  cursour  sent  to  him  from  the  Prince  out 
of  London."^  The  horse  had  come  to  an  imtimely  end 
even  before  his  royal  master  was  taken  away,  but  the 
stud  went  on  increasing  under  the  careful  eye  and  vigor- 
ous management  of  Black  Duncan. 

Sir  Duncan  may  be  thought  to  have  inherited  some 
of  these  tastes  through  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  the 


•  When  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  pressed 
by  Home  of  Godscroft  to  join  in  the 
second  conspiracy,  for  which  he  eventu- 
ally suffered,  "looking  very  pitifully 
upon  his   gallerie,"    says  Godscroft, 

where  wee  were  walking  at  that  time, 
which  he  had  but  newly  built  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures,  he  brake  out  into 
these  words,  having  first  fetched  a  deep 
sigh — 'Cousin,'  says  he,  'is  there  no 
remedie  ?  Impius  hcec  tarn  cultu  novalia 
miles  habdrit  I  Barbarus  has  aegetes  /'  " 
—(Godscroft,  Edit.  1644,  p.  377.)  Upon 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which,  while  in 
prison,  he  had  noted  down  some  pleas 
to  be  addressed  to  his  judges,  we  find 


written—"  What  pitie  it  wer  to  take  me 
from  my  parks  and  policie !"  He  was 
an  extensive  planter  for  that  age,  and 
particularly  fond  of  the  Spanish  chestnut 
and  walnut. 

«  We  know  something  of  this  "  fair 
cursour."  The  Knight  of  Glenurchy 
had  presented  the  Prince  (Henry,  son  of 
James  vl)  with  some  eagles  with  which 
he  had  had  good  sport,  and  in  return 
the  prince  sent  him  "  a  horse  to  be  a 
stall  on,  one  of  the  best  in  his  stable," 
with  a  hope  that  when  he  came  to  Scot- 
land seven  years  hence,  he  should  get 
some  of  his  breed. 
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accomplished  and  unfortunate  house  of  Gowrie.  I  have 
found  only  one  of  her  books  in  the  library.  It  is  a  copy 
of  Sleidans  Chronicle,  London,  1560.  On  a  fly-leaf  she 
has  written,  This  huke  iJcrtenis  to  Catheinne  Ruthveii 
Lady  of  Glenurquhay, 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  seventh  laird 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  well  maintained  his  place  in 
that  age  of  unscnipulous  politicians.  In  liis  own  terri- 
tories, castles  and  family,  he  practised  a  very  vigorous 
personal  conta'ol  and  the  most  methodical  administration. 
The  estate  l)ooks  and  l)ooks  of  household  accounts  and 
inventories  kept  under  his  direction  give  us  the  earliest 
picture  we  have  of  the  life  of  a  great  Highland  lord. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine  the  rough  chieft<ain 
cultivating  literature  ;  yet,  grim  as  he  stands  in  his 
picture  at  Ilolyrood,  the  Black  Duncan  had  a  taste  for 
books,  read  history  and  romance,  and  is  not  quite  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  dabbled  m  verse  himself. 
Several  of  his  books  are  still  preserved  at  Taymouth, 
where  the  frequent  inscriptions  in  his  own  hand  show  he 
took  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  we  must  remember  that 
book  collecting  w^as  not  yet  a  fashion.  One  of  his 
favourites,  in  which  he  evidently  much  delighted,  was 
The  Buike  of  Kwg  Alexander  the  Conqueroure,  a  pon- 
derous romance  in  MS.^  Some  original  verses,  mostly 
moral  and  religious,  written  on  the  blank  leaves  of  his 


*  This,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
is  a  translation  of  the  great  French 
R<m<in  D'Alaraiulre,  executed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Hay,  c.  1460,  and  extends  to 
about  20,(K)0  lines.  Two  copies  are  at 
Tajnioiith  ;  both  apparently  transcribed 


for  Sir  Duncan,  who  has  written  bi.s 
name  repeate<lly  in  one  of  theni,  with 
the  dates  1579,  1581,  1582.  The  other 
copy  contains  at  the  end  Duncan  Laid- 
eus's  testament,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 
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books,  would  be  worth  preserving,  if  it  were  possible 
more  satisfactorily  to  establish  their  authorship. 

The  influence  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  extended  over 
an  imusual  length  of  time.  He  was  forty-eight  years 
lord  of  the  family  estates,  and  was  eighty-six  years  old 
when  he  died  in  1631. 

The  next  generation  carries  us  a  long  step  forward 
in  civilisation.  Sir  Colin,  the  eighth  laird  of  Glenurchy, 
was  as  fond  of  repairing  and  extending  his  family 
castles  as  his  father  had  been.  Moreover,  he  gave  in  to 
the  new  luxuries  of  rich  furniture  and  hangings  of  silk 
and  tapestry,  in  which  England  was  then  showing  her 
wealth.  His  chronicler  records  his  expenses  in  arras 
hangings,  silk  beds,  and  damask  "  napery,"  brought  out 
of  West  Flanders.  We  learn  by  his  books  still  pre- 
sei-ved,  that  he  was  not  only  a  Latin  scholar,  but  fond  of 
French  and  Italian  Uterature.^  Contemporary  portraits 
are  found  of  Sir  Duncan,  but  Sir  Colin  is  the  first  of  the 
family  who  employed  artists  to  paint  pictures  as  orna- 
ments for  his  house.  He  "bestoAvit  and  gave  to  ane 
Germane  painter,  whom  he  enterteinit  in  his  house  aucht 
moneth  .  .  .  the  soume  of  ane  thousand  pundis."  The 
name  of  the  German  artist  is  not  found,  nor  is  it  of 
much  interest  to  ascertain  who  painted  the  "threttie 
broads  "  and  portraits  from  fancy  which  still  cover  some 
of  the  walls  at  Taymouth.  Sir  Colin  could  appreciate 
the  more  delicate  pencil  of  an  artist  of  his  own  coimtry. 

»  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  Oracoli poUtici  cwi  sentenze  et  doaimenti 

liis  books  tliose  pithy  Italian  and  Latin  nobili  et  Ulustri,  printed  hy  Aldus,  15P0, 

apophthegms  then  so  much  admired.  a  copy  of  which,  marked  with  his  ini- 

The  sentences  of  Italian  seem  chiefly  to  tials,  is  preser\'ed  at  Taymouth. 
l)e  taken  from  a  little  collection,  entitled 
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It  is  to  his  taste  that  we  owe  the  largest  collection,  and 
perhaps  the  best  works  of  the  pencil  of  the  first  of 
Scotch  painters — Jamesone.  The  notice  of  Bowie,  and 
the  letters  of  Jamesone  himself,  preserved  at  Taymouth, 
show  the  rapidity  of  that  artist  s  work,  and  the  prices  he 
received  for  his  pictures.  He  undertakes  to  paint  six- 
teen pictures  between  July  and  the  end  of  September, 
and  he  informs  his  patron  that  his  ordinary  price  is 
twenty  merks  for  a  half-length,  or  twenty  pounds,  with 
a  double  gilt  muller  {frame).  These  letters  also  serve  to 
prove  that  Jamesone  was  working  at  Taymouth  while 
Bowie  or  his  continuator  was  writing  the  Black  Book, 
and  it  docs  not  seem  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
fanciful  and  often  grotesque  portraits  that  are  foimd  in  it 
are  from  the  ready  pencil  of  one  accustomed  to  paint 
imaginary  portraits,  and  actually  engaged  at  the  time  in 
ornamenting  the  family  tree  of  the  house  of  Breadalbane. 
The  portrait  of  Sir  Colin,  Jamesone's  patron,  is  more 
careful  than  the  rest,  and  is  evidently  a  characteristic 
likeness.^ 

If  Master  William  Bowie  lived  to  write  the  memoir 


*  The  large  family  tree  ornamented 
with  portraits,  in  the  south-west  tower 
at  Taymouth,  is  inscribed,  Tfie  Oenea- 
logU  o/tht  hmta  of  Glenurquhief  quhair- 
of  is  descend  it  sundrie  nolnU  and  toorthie 
housiSf  1686.  O.  Jameson  faciebat.  Sir 
Duncan  of  Lochow,  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  family,  is  in  a  red  plaid  and  kilt, 
with  a  shirt  of  mail,  short  checked  hose, 
and  bare  knee^.  The  other  pictures  of 
Jameson's  I  have  observed  at  TajTnouth 
are— 

Johne,  Loird  Leslie,  1633. 
Thomas,  Lord  of  Binning,  1636. 
Jaraos,  Marques  of  Hamilton,  1636. 


Anna,  Manjuessa  of  Hamilton,  1636. 
Wiliame,  Earl  Marischal,  1637. 
Johne,  Earl  of  Kingom,  1637. 
Sir  lU^bert  Campbell,  1641  (two  pic- 
tures). 

Sir  John  Campbell,  1642  (two  pic- 
tures). 

William,  Erie  of  Aeirth,  1637. 

Johne,  Lord  Nai>er,  1637. 

Johne,  Earl  of  Mar,  1637. 

Loird  of  Lawden,  1637. 

A  sketch  by  this  artist  of  a  girl  with 
a  goldfinch  has  no  name.  It  is  marked 
AiUUis  Slice 
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of  Sir  Robert,  the  ninth  laird  of  Glenurchy,  it  must  have 
caused  him  much  grief.  The  house  of  Breadalbane  had 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  Public  events  and  family  ex- 
penses combined  to  bear  it  down,  and  the  notary^s  last 
pages  record  the  legal  steps  taken  by  numerous  creditors 
against  the  imhappy  Sir  Robert.  It  is  a  pity  the  old 
man  could  not  have  hved  to  see  the  family  restored  in 
fortime  and  increased  in  honours  in  the  next  generation, 
in  the  person  of  his  pupil. 

The  second  article  selected  from  the  charter-room  of 
Taymouth,  has  been  named  The  Chronicle  of  FortirgaU^ 
on  presumptions  afforded  by  the  MS.  It  is  a  small  4to 
book  of  paper,  much  decayed  and  imperfect,  giving  no 
name  of  the  compiler  or  writer.  The  first  part  of  its 
contents  are  almost  identical  with  a  chronicle  already 
known  and  published  as  Dean  McGregor's  Chronicle. 
The  author  (a  person  whom  we  reverence  as  the  sole 
early  collector  of  Highland  poetry)  was  James  McGregor, 
Dean  of  Lismore,  and  Vicar  of  Fortirgall.  The  present 
compilation  notices  the  death  of  the  Dean  himself,  which 
took  place  in  1551,  and  brings  the  record  of  events  con- 
siderably lower.  We  gather  from  its  contents  that  the 
writer  was  a  M'Gregor,  acknowledging  M'Gregor  of 
Glensthrae  for  his  chief ;  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  "  said 
his  first  mass"  at  Whitsunday  1531  ;  that  he  came  to 
the  cure  of  Fortirgall  at  Beltane  1532  ;  and  that  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  records  chiefly  the  obits  and  funerals  of  Fortirgall 
and  Inchaddin,  though  mixed  with  such  as  interested 
him  of  the  passing  events  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  the 
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public  affairs  of  the  country.  He  records  that  he  began 
to  SOW  oats  in  the  Borllin  of  Fortirgall  on  23d  March  of 
each  of  the  years  1575  and  1576  ;  and  the  hist  entry  of 
his  journal  is  dated  25th  April  1579. 

But  though  the  period  of  his  record  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  interesting  and  important  of  Scotch 
history,  there  is  no  comment  on  pul)lic  events,  and  no- 
thing that  is  new  to  the  student  of  histor}^  Within  the 
space  of  two  leaves,  the  deatlis  of  Rizzio,  of  Damley,  of 
Murray,  of  Archbishop  Hamilton,  are  noted  ;  without 
any  new  circumstances,  and  with  a  remarkable  avoidance 
of  any  expression  of  feeling.  Somewhat  more  is  elicited 
by  the  murder  or  death  of  some  good  neighbom-  or  friend 
of  the  clironicler,  when  he  deals  a  short  eulogium, — bonus 
fvi(,~-  0T  especially  if  he  can  say — non  fuit  avaini.%  or 
Dens  cUlujit  hila rem  daioremy  concluding  with  a  reg^wze^cxtf 
in  pace,  or  Deus  prointietnr. 

Perhaps  it  was  necessary  caution  that  prevented  him 
fi'om  denouncing  more  openly  the  Reformation,  to  which 
he  was  no  friend.  1558,  says  hit,  fuit  p?772<?ipi?/m  novcB 
legis  hereticorvm.  In  1559,  he  records  that  the  summer 
l)efore,  the  great  stewjh  came  in  Scotland  against  the 
faith  that  our  progenitors  had  long  time  afore  that. 
That  same  summer  (1559)  "  the  charter-house  (of  Peith) 
wa«  destroyed,  Scone  burnt,  mekil  trouble  in  Scotland. 
None  dui-st  say  mass  nor  sacrament  in  the  old  fashion." 
He  notes  the  death  of  one  who  was  Jimms  in  Jide  catho- 
lim,  and  of  several  who  died  in  lege  Liitherana,  or  who 
"renounced  the  law  and  the  sacraments,"  leaving  no 
doubt  of  his  own  principles  ;  yet  he  occasionally  bestows 
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an  orcUe  pro  anima  even  upon  one  of  these  heretics ; 
and  he  records  with  equal  impassiveness  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  France, — "  the  Papetis  in  France  slew 
and  murdreist  in  the  nicht  mony  men  and  women  of 
the  congregation  and  the  death  of  John  Hamilton, — 
"  the  said  bissop  was  tajme  and  justifeit  and  hangit  in 
Strywelyn." 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Curate  of 
Fortirgall  which  may  prove  most  useful,  is  his  record  of 
the  weather, — of  good  and  bad  seasons,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  victuals.  The  first 
noticed  by  him  is  1554,  when  there  was  frost  and  snow 
"whiles"  before  Andei-smas  (30th  November),  and  con- 
tinued frost  from  13th  December,  and  great  snow  from 
Yule  day  at  even,  and  every  day  from  thenceforth  more 
jmd  more  without  any  thaw  till  the  17th  of  January. 
"  It  was  the  greatest  snow  and  storm  that  was  seen  in 
memory  of  man  living  that  time.  Many  wild  horses 
and  mares,  kye,  sheep,  goats,  perished  and  died  for  want 
of  food  in  the  mountains,  and  in  all  other  parts ;  and 
though  partial  thaw  came  on  17th  January,  it  began 
then  to  snow  and  freeze  till  the  2  2d  day  of  February,  on 
which  day  men  and  women  might  well  pass  on  the  ice  of 
Lyon  in  sundry  places,  and  little  tilth  till  the  26th  day 
of  February,  and  but  in  lyth  {shdtered)  places." 

The  winter  of  1561-62,  there  "was  mekle  snow  in 
all  parts,  and  many  deer  and  roes  slaine."  The  summer 
of  1563  he  commemorates  as  "  right  dear ;  viz.,  the  boll 
of  meal  5  merks."  In  the  following  summer  there  was 
"  mekle  rain  continually,  but  good  cheap  of  victuals  in 
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all  parts."  The  boll  of  meal  which  had  been  as  high  as 
five  merks  (£3,  6s.  8(1.)  the  preceding  year,  sold  for 
eighteen  shillings,  and  malt  for  twenty-eight  shillings. 

The  summer  of  1570  right  good,  and  all  \dctuals  good 
cheap,  but  the  winter  and  Lentron  quarter  following  evil 
weather,  many  sheep  and  goats  died  through  scarcity  of 
fodder.  In  the  spring  of  1571-2,  from  15th  January  till 
the  2 2d  March  great  frost,  so  that  no  ploughs  went  till 
eight  days  thereafter,  and  men  might  well  pass  and 
repass  on  the  ice  of  Lyon  the  3d  day  of  March." 

But  the  following  winter  struck  the  chronicler  of 
Fortirgall  as  more  than  usually  severe.  "The  2 2d  day 
of  February  there  came  after  noon  a  great  storm,  of 
snow  and  hail  and  wind,  that  no  man  nor  beast  might 
lift  up  their  heads,  nor  walk  nor  ride,  and  many  beasts 
perished  without  in  that  storm,  and  many  men  and 
women  perished  in  sundry  places  ;  and  all  kinds  of  vic- 
tual right  dear,  and  that  because  no  mills  might  grind 
for  the  frost.  All  corn  came  to  the  niill  of  Dunkeld  out 
of  St.  Johnstoim  (Perth)  betwixt  that  and  Dimkeld,  and 
all  other  bounds  about  far  and  ne«ar.  The  meal  gave 
that  time  in  St.  Johnstoun,  43  shillings,  the  malt  34 
shillings ;  and  before  St.  Patricks  day  (17th  March)  the 
meal  was  25s.  8d.,  and  the  malt  for  30  shillings." 

Many  other  notices  of  the  weather  occur,  which  are 
always  valuable  when  made  at  the  time  and  by  an  eye- 
witness ;  and  many  instances  are  given  of  that  fluctua- 
tion of  prices  which  in  times  of  little  foreign  trade  was 
ever  and  anon  reducing  the  people  at  one  plunge  from 
plenty  to  starvation. 
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Duncan  Laideus^  alias  Makgregouins  Testament 
coine«  next  Pennant  saw  it  at  Taymouth  in  September 
1769,  and  communicated  it  to  Warton,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  "  an  anonymous  Scotch  poem  which  contains  capital 
touches  of  satirical  humour  not  inferior  to  those  of  Dun- 
bar and  Lyndesay/'^  He  inclines  to  think  the  hero  and 
supposed  speaker  of  the  poem  altogether  an  imaginary 
personage,  a  mere  type  of  the  Highland  freebooter. 

The  verses  are  written  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  copies  of  the  romance  of  Alexander,  but  in 
a  different  hand  from  it.  They  are  imfortunately  anony- 
mous, and  we  have  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  conjecture 
the  author.  It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose'  that 
the  subject  of  the  poem,  the  person  in  whose  mouth  the 
satire  is  put-,  was  an  imaginary  person.  Duncan  McGre- 
gor, called  Laideus  or  Laudasach,  was  but  too  well  known 
in  Breadalbane  and  the  Highlands  for  half  a  century, 
but  the  documents  and  records  by  which  his  history  is 
vouched  are  of  the  end  of  it. 

He  must  have  been  of  some  standing  in  the  pro- 
scribed but  powerful  clan,  although  his  daring  character 
may  have  helped  as  much  as  his  cousinship,  to  place  him 
in  the  office  of  tutor  of  the  young  Chief  of  McGregor. 
His  chronicler  informs  us  that  in  his  youth  he  led  the 


J  history  of  English  Poetry,  p.  482, 
edit.  1840. — Though  so  accomplished  an 
English  scholar,  Warton  was  hardly 
able  to  appreciate  the  language  of  Dun- 
can Ijaideus.  His  cxplanatorj*  notes  of 
the  few  verses  which  he  quotes  are  very 
bad.  —  "  Bame  tyme,"  Anglo-Saxon 
beam  team,  a  family  of  children,  he  ren- 
ders "  harvest."  "  Rig/'  a  ridge  of 
ploughed   land,  he  makes   "  Rick/' 


"  Quart,"  he  calls  an  English  gallon  ;  I 
know  not  why.  "  Into  deid,"  which 
means  merely  "  indeed,"  he  reads  "  un- 
to death."  Allege,"  which  the  con- 
text ought  to  have  shown  him  stands 
for  "legate"  or  "bequeath,"  he  trans- 
lates "  give,"  "  assign."  "  Sessioun," 
he  makes  "  Parliament,"  a  sense  it  never 
bore  in  Scotland.  Here  it  means  the 
Court  of  Session,  etc.  etc. 
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life  of  till  his  clan, — the  life  of  the  Arab  robber,  or  the 
wolf  on  whose  head  a  price  is  set.  Hunted  "  through 
Lome,  Argyll,  Menteith,  and  Breadalbane,"  he  retired  to 
the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  where  he  hoped  to  find  shelter 
with  Lochiel ;  but  the  Earl  of  Argyll  having  pursued 
him  hotly,  he  doubled  back  to  Breadalbane,  where  he 
was  taken  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, the  second  Laird  of  Glenurchy.  He  escaped,  and 
made  himself  strong  with  many  followers  in  the  con- 
fusion that  followed  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the 
Knight  of  Glenurchy  was  slain,  with  his  cousin  of  Argyll 
and  their  royal  master.  From  this  period  (1513)  till  his 
death,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Highlands.  Of  the  in- 
juries he  suffered  personally,  or  the  wrongs  he  may  have 
had  to  avenge,  we  know  little.  The  story  is  told  by  the 
other  party.  Ilis  last  exploits  we  must  take  from  the 
formal  narrative  of  the  public  prosecutor.  On  the  26th 
November  1551,  the  Queens  Advociite  set  forth  that 
"  Duncan  Laudes  and  Gregour  his  sonc  recently,  namely 
upouu  Sounday  the  2  2d  day  of  November  instant,  at 
sex  houris  at  evin  under  silence  of  nycht,  be  way  of 
hamesukin  cam  to  the  hous  of  Alaster  Owir  aUas  M*Gre- 
gour  servand  to  Colyne  Campbell  of  Glenurquhay  of  the 
landis  of  Moreis  and  be  force  tuke  him  furth  of  his  said 
hous  and  be  way  of  murthure  straik  him  with  quhin- 
gearis  and  crcwellie  slew  him  and  spulyeit  and  tuke  fra 
him  his  purs  and  in  it  the  soume  of  fourty  poundis  ;  and 
incontinent  thireftir  past  to  the  landis  of  Killing  to  the 
hous  of  ane  pure  man  callit  Johnne  M*Bayne  Pipare,  and 
thair  assegit  the  said  hous  and  brak  the  durris  thairof 
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and  be  force  tuke  tlie  said  Johnne  furth  of  the  samin 
and  straik  his  heid  fra  his  body  and  crewellie  slew  him 
and  gaif  him  divers  uther  straikis  with  quhingearis  in 
his  body,"  etc.  For  this  murder  on  his  "  awin  natioun 
as  his  historian  tells  us,  he  and  his  son  were  charged^  and 
"  put  to  the  home  which  they  treated  with  derision. 
And  the  common  process  of  law  was  not  likely  to  be 
otherwise  treated  by  such  as  Duncan.  Here,  however, 
it  was  enforced  by  others  than  the  Queen's  messengers. 
Alaster  Owir,  though  a  Macgrogor,  was  a  "  servant"  of 
Glenurchy's,  who  was,  therefore,  bound  to  avenge  his 
murder.  Of  one  step  taken  for  that  purpose  we  have 
the  particulars  in  this  collection.  On  the  11th  March 
1551,^  Glenurchy  took  a  bond  of  manrent  or  service 
from  James  Stewart  of  Ballindoran,  and  two  Drum- 
monds,  whereby  these  parties  bound  themselves  "  with 
their  whole  power,  with  their  kin,  friends  and  partakers^ 
to  invade  and  pursue  to  the  death  Duncan  Laudosach 
M'Gregour,  Gregour  liis  son,  their  servands,  partakers 
and  complices  ...  be  reason  that  thai  ar  our  deidlie 
enemies  and  our  Soverane  Ladie's  rebels."^    The  foxes 


»  The  charge  was  executed  at  the 
Market  Cross  of  Perth,  28th  Nov.  1551. 

^  That  is,  three  months  after  the  mur- 
der of  Alaster  Owir ;  the  year  ending 
24th  March. 

»  It  may  have  been  in  revenge  of  this 
undertaking  that  the  McGregors,  many 
years  afterwards,  murdered  John  Dnim- 
niond  (though  under  double  assurance 
of  their  clan)  with  the  circumstances  of 
special  and  almost  solemn  ferocity  de- 
scribed in  a  bond  preserved  at  Tay- 
mouth. 

The  bond,  which  is  by  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  Lords  Drummond  and  Inch- 


affray  and  Glenurchy  (1589),  obliges 
them  to  revenge  the  murder  of  John 
Drummond,  of  Druninevenocht  in  Glen- 
arknay,  by  the  M'Oregors,  "  Iwfing  under 
their  double  asHuranco,  noithcr  then 
outrun,"  which  was  in  this  manner, — 
"the  said  Johne  being  directit  be  his 
cheif,  at  his  Majestie's  commandment, 
for  getting  of  vennisoune  to  have  send 
to  Edinburght  to  his  Majestie's  mar- 
riage, the  said  clan  cuttit  and  of-tuik 
his  heid,  and  thaireftir  convened  the 
rest  of  that  clan,  and  set  down  the  heid 
befoir  thame,  thairby  causing  thame 
authoreiss  the  said  creual  murthour." 
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had  still  another  double  for  their  lives.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  deadly  feud  that  was  between  them,  and  although 
Glenurchy  had  obtained  a  gift  from  Chatelherault  the 
Governor,  of  the  escheat  of  the  outlaws,  they  found 
means  to  avert  his  wrath,  and  even  to  obtain  his  protec- 
tion. On  the  2d  of  May  1552,^  Col}Tie  CampbeU  of 
Glenurquhai  (the  zeal  of  love  and  good  conscience  mov- 
ing him)  received  Duncane  Makgregour  and  Gregour 
his  son  in  his  maintenance  {protection),  forgave  all  man- 
ner of  actions  and  faults  that  they  had  committed,  and 
gave  them  back  the  escheat  of  their  goods  which  he  had 
purchased  when  they  were  the  Queen's  rebels  ;  they  be- 
ing now  received  to  the  Queen's  peace  and  his  favour. 
The  sole  condition  stipulated  was  that  the  Macgregors 
should  fulfil  theii'  bond  of  manrent  {seixnce)  to  Glen- 
urchy in  all  points.  The  subsequent  cause  of  quarrel 
we  do  not  learn.  The  wild  blood  of  the  Macgregors 
may  have  broken  out  in  some  new  enormity  too  great 
for  pardon  and  too  clear  for  trial.  On  the  16th  of  June 
1552,  says  the  Curate  of  Fortirgall,  Duncan  Macgregor 
and  his  sons  Gregor  and  Malcolm  Roy  were  beheaded 
by  CoUn  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
and  Menzies  of  Eannoch.^ 

Such  was  the  person  in  whose  mouth  the  anonymous 
poet  of  Breadalbane,  following  the  practice  which  Dun- 
bar and  Lindsay  had  rendered  popular,  has  put  the 
Testament  wliich  the  poetical  Lord  of  Glenurchy  has 


•  *  Little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
bond  with  Stewart  and  Drummond. 

■  Before  the  end  of  1652  we  meet  with 
a  gilt  to  Glenurchy  of  the  escheat  of 


moveables  and  immoveables  of  umquhile 
—McGregor  alias  Ladassach,  and  Gregor, 
his  son  .  .  .  convict  of  certain  crimes 
.  .  .  and  justyfeit  to  the  death. 
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tmnsciibed  at  the  end  of  his  favourite  Romance  of 
Chivalry. 

The  reader  of  modem  English  poetry  will  require  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  time  and  the  country  of  the 
Scotch  poet  of  the  sixteenth  centmy.  But  the  student 
of  early  English  literature  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the 
mere  language  and  spelling;  and  much  of  what  now 
seems  uncouth  in  the  thoughts  and  the  management  of 
the  poem,  is  in  truth  imitated  from  the  great  early 
masters  who  were  writing  verse  and  cultivating  the 
same  Saxon  tongue  in  Scotland  and  England  equally 
and  contemporaneously. 

The  impersonation,  in  the  beginning,  not  only  of  the 
virtues  and  vices,  but  of  other  abstractions,  a  practice 
wiiich  may  be  traced  back  to  the  "  mysteries''  and  Church 
plays  of  the  middle  ages,  will  not  seem  altogether  strange 
to  one  familiar  with  the  allegories  of  Spenser  and  of 
John  Bunyan.  Neither  will  he  want  authorities  for 
the  inartificial  confusion  of  the  persons  of  the  supposed 
speaker  and  the  poet,  though,  in  the  present  case,  this 
produces  a  bad  effect.  We  find  it  unnatural  that  the 
robber  and  outlaw  should  patriotically  lament  the  Battle 
of  Flodden  which  gave  him  his  own  liberty ; — should 
describe  the  hanging  of  his  fellows  as  a  "  blessed  sacrifice 
to  our  Lorde,''  and  everywhere  mix  up  moral  and  reli- 
gious reflections  with  his  triumphant  rehearsal  of  his 
^vorst  exploits.  But  after  making  full  deduction  for 
such  faults  of  composition,  we  find  abundance  to  admire 
in  this  short  poem. 

The  testator  thus  opens  his  narrative  : — 
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^*  When  pasHit  was  the  time  of  tender  age, 

And  Youth  with  Insolence  made  acquaintance, 

And  Wickedness  enforced  Evil  courage, 

While  {till)  Might  with  Cruelty  made  alliance, 
Then  Falsehood  took  on  him  the  governance, 

And  me  betaught  anc  household  for  to  guide. 

Called  Kvil  Company  both  to  gang  and  ride. 

My  master-household  was  hight  Oppression,''  etc.* 

He  contrasts  his  past  glories  with  his  present  stat^ 
and  prospect  of  death,  and  sends  a  message  to  liis  com- 
rades,-- 

*^  I  wot  they  will  say,  ^  He  that  should  hawd  us 
Is  gone  for  ever,  good  Duncan  Laudus.' " 

He  describes  his  progress  in  crime  till  King  James 
the  Fourth,  that  royal  prince,  determined  to  have  him 
caught.  He  was  hunted  through  Lorn,  Argyll,  Men- 
teith,  and  Breadalbane ;  but,  "  as  a  fox,  with  many  a 
double  and  wile,  from  the  hounds  escapes  oft  unslain,'* 
so  he,  till  Argyll  and  Glenurchy  combined  to  trap  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  duress  and  doomed  to  death. 

In  his  prison  the  news  of  the  field  of  Flodden  reached 
him — 

The  tedious  tidings  through  this  realm  ran, 

The  great  defeat  and  final  destruction 
Of  our  King  with  many  worthy  man. 

This  heard  I  all,  lying  in  deep  dungeon ; 

I  thought  me  then  half  out  of  my  prison, 
For  T  did  aye,  as  docs  the  mcikle  Devil, 
Crabbed  of  good,  and  ever  blyth  of  evil." 

'  In  these  extracts,  I  have  not  atl-      language  unuecessaiily  obscure  to  an 
hered  t^trictly  to  the  spelling  of  the      Englisli  readier,  as  in  quhill  for  while, 
original,  which  sometimes  renders  the 
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He  escapes,  and  assembles  his  old  band  ;  hears  with 
great  joy  of  the  death  of  Argyll  and  Glenurchy  in  the 
fatal  battle  ;  and  becomes  more  formidable  than  be- 
fore— 

Like  a  wolf  greedy  and  insatiable, 
Devouring  sheep  with  many  bloody  box, 
To  the  people  I  was  as  terrible, 

Reiving  from  them  many  a  cow  and  ox ; 

Were  the  grey  mare  in  the  fetterlocks 
At  John  Uplands  door  knit  fast  enough. 
Upon  the  morn  he  missed  her  to  the  plough." 

He  rejoiced  for  a  time  that  the  king  was  young  and 
the  laws  obscured.    But  anon  King  James  v. — 

Began  into  this  region  for  to  reign, 

Maist  circumspect,  with  princely  governance, 

With  manly  heart  began  this  awful  king 

Trespassers  to  punish  with  cruel  vengeance." 

Laideus  is  again  hounded  out,  retreats  again  to  Lochaber, 
wist  not  in  what  hole  to  hide  his  head,  and  was  driven 
to  dire  extremities,  when  he  was  once  more  relieved  by 
the  king's  death.  On  hearing  that  event  he  finds  his 
youth  restored,  gathers  his  men,  harries  the  country, 
slays  twenty- seven  of  the  Clan  Lauren  in  one  place  in 
Balquhidder  in  Passion  week,  bums  and  slays  the  Clan- 
donachie,  and  at  last,  in  his  pride,  even  sets  himself  to 
destroy  Glenurchy,  and  thinks  to  rule  the  country. 

"  We  shaped  to  fly,  but  we  wanted  wings." 

"  Makgregour "  dying,  Duncan  is  chosen  "  Tutor." 

When  he  levies  black-mail — 

*•  The  poor  people  I  put  in  such  a  fear. 

Till  in  their  hearts  they  were  wonder  fain 
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To  give  me  yearly  one  part  of  their  gear, 

From  Saintjohnstown  west  unto  Strathfilhui/' 

For  the  slaughter  of  Alister  Ower,  Duncan  and  his 
son  were  put  to  the  horn,  but  affected  to  liold  it  in  deri- 
sion, and  returned  to  reive,  steal,  oppress,  and  some  as 
before.  Some  of  his  fellows  were  taken,  and  some 
headed,  some  hanged,  and  set  up  high  on  a  gallows  - 

"  Whilk  waH  ane  blessed  sacrifice  to  our  Lord, 

And  right  acceptable,  I  dare  stand  for  it : 
For,  if  he  be  skant  of  ky  in  heaven, 
They  will  him  bring  I  wot  each  night  eleven." 

At  length,  after  escaping  from  two  crowned  kings, 
and  governoi-s  and  lords  of  gi-eat  renown,  the  outlaw 
was  taken  by  Colin  of  Glenurchy  ;  and  thus  he  frames 
his  legacy,  after  an  approved  form  of  satire  :- 

The  time  is  short  that  I  have  now  unspent ; 

Of  temporal  good  nought  I  do  posseid, 
While  I  have  space  I  will  make  my  testament. 

My  spiritiuil  good  I  leave  it  into  deed  {indeed)^ 

Spiritual  men  for  me  to  sing  and  read. 
For  well  I  wot  they  will  their  rights  have, 
And  I  will  please  them  as  well  as  the  lave  {resf). 

To  my  Curate,  negligence  I  resign, 

Therewith  his  parishioners  for  to  teach  : 
Another  gift  I  leave  him  as  condign. 

Sloth  with  ignorance,  seldom  for  to  preach. 

The  souls  he  commits  for  to  bleach 
In  purgatory  till  they  be  washen  clean. 
Pure  religion  thereby  for  to  sustain. 

"  To  the  Vicar  I  leave  diligence  and  cure 

To  take  the  upmost  cloth  and  the  kirk  cow^ 
More  than  to  put  the  corpse  in  sepulture. 
Have  poor  widow  six  grice^  and  a  sow, 
lie  will  have  one  to  fill  his  belly  fou ; 

*  Dues  of  burial,  the  inoRt  oppreKsive  nml  mlious  at  thnt  time.         *  Pigs. 
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His  thought  is  more  upon  the  Pasch  fines 
Than  the  souls  in  purgatory  that  pines. 

*'  Oppression,  the  Parson  I  leave  untill  {unto) 

Poor  men's  corn  to  hold  upon  the  rig 
Till  he  get  the  teynd  all  whole  at  his  will, 

Suppose  the  hairns  their  bread  should  go  thig  {beg)^ 

His  purpose  is  no  kirks  for  to  big : 
So  fair  a  bairn  tcme  God  has  him  sendin, 
These  seven  years  the  choir  will  ly  immenden.'' 

And  so  he  continues,  in  a  strain  of  fierce  satire, 
against  the  Churchmen  —  Dean,  Prior,  Bishop,  the 
Friars  : 

I  leave  the  Abbot  pride  and  arrogance, 
With  trapped  mules  in  the  court  to  ride, 

Not  in  the  cloister  to  make  residence, 
It  is  no  honour  there  for  him  to  bide. 
But  erar  (rather)  for  a  bishoprick  to  provide, 

For  well  ye  wot  a  poor  benefice 

Of  ten  thousand  mark  may  not  him  suffice." 

The  Bishop  is  to  have  exemption  from  lay  jurisdic- 
tion, "  for  well  ye  wot  the  Pope  is  far  from  home."  The 
Friars,  his  flattery  and  false  dissembling.  Then  the  poor 
caged  savage  breaks  into  this  strain  of  natural  regret, — 

Now  fair  well  Kannoch,  with  thy  loch  and  isle. 
To  me  thou  wast  right  traist  both  even  and  morn. 

Thou  wast  the  place  that  would  me  noch  beguile 
When  I  have  been  oft  at  the  king's  horn, 
Yit  may  thou  ban  the  hour  I  was  born. 

For  uncourteously  I  quitted  thee  thy  hire, 

That  left  thee  burning  in  a  fcUon  fire. 

"  Now,  good  Glendochart,  for  ever  more  adieu. 

That  oft  has  been  my  buckler  and  my  beild  {shelter)^ 
Both  day  and  night  to  me  thou  wast  right  true, 
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And  lately,  until  when  I  grew  in  eild  (age), 
And  durst  no  more  be  seen  upon  the  field 
Than  dare  the  owlet  when  the  day  is  light, 
Yet  thou  me  kceped  with  thy  main  and  might. 

"  Fare  well  Glenloquhy,  with  thy  forest  free ; 

Fare  well  Fcmay,  that  oft  my  friend  ha8  been ; 
Fare  well  Morinchc.    Alas  I  full  woe  is  me ! 

Thou  was  the  ground  of  all  my  woe  and  teyne  (grief)  ; 

Fare  well  Breadalbane  and  Lochtay  so  sheen ; 
Fare  well  Glenurchy  and  Glenlyon  baith, 
My  death  to  you  will  be  but  little  skaith. 

"  Farewell  Glenalmond,  garden  of  pleasance, 
For  many  fair  flower  have  I  from  ye  ta'en ; 

Fare  well  Strathbran,  and  have  remembrance 
That  thou  shall  never  more  see  Duncan  again ; 
Atholl,  Strathtay,  of  my  death  be  fain, 

For  oft  times  I  took  your  reddiest  gear, 

Therefore  for  me  sec  ye  greit  not  one  tear. 

Fare  well  Stratheme,  most  comely  for  to  know, 

Plenished  with  pleasant  policy  preclair 
Of  towers  and  towns  standing  fair  in  row ; 

I  rugged  thy  ribs  till  oft  I  made  them  rair  {roar) ; 

Gar  {make)  thy  wives,  if  thou  will  do  no  more, 
Sing  my  dirige  after  usum  Sarum^ 
For  oftimes  I  gart  them  alarum. 

Fare  well  Menteith,  where  oft  I  did  repair. 
And  come  unsought  aye  as  does  the  snaw, 

To  part  from  thee  my  heart  is  wonder  sair, 
Sometime  of  me  I  gart  you  stand  great  awe. 
But  fortune  has  lent  me  such  a  blaw 

That  they  who  dreaded  me  as  death  before, 

Will  mock  me  now  with  hethyn  (ridicule)  shame  and  scorn. 

In  manus  tuas,  Lord  that  died  on  rood, 

Commendo  spiritum  meum  with  humility,"  etc. 
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Some  of  these  verses  show  a  breadth  and  intensity  of 
satii-e  worthy  of  Lindsay.  There  is  poetry  in  the  wild 
wail  of  the  chained  robber,  and,  moreover,  a  sense  of 
natural  beauty  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  we  do 
not  look  for  in  writers  of  that  age,  and  which  no  earlier 
Scotch  poet  had  expressed  so  well,  if  we  except  the  ad- 
mirable Gawin  Douglas. 

Bonds  of  Friendship,  Bonds  of  Homage,  Bonds  of 
Manrent  and  Maintenance,  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  all  old  Scotch  charter-chests  ;^  but  at  Tay- 
mouth  are  some  of  a  different  character,  and  some  which 
seem  to  present  new  points  of  interest  for  the  Scotch 
Antiquary.  We  have  never  before  had  a  collection  of 
such  transactions  from  a  Highland  chiefs  castle.  The 
mixture  of  the  two  elements, — of  the  patriarchal  and  the 
feudal, — of  that  system  where  all  property  was  (by  theory) 
in  the  tribe,  and  that  where  (by  theory  again)  property  was 
in  the  lord  alone, — is  here  seen  for  the  first  time.  We 
have  a  great  chief  and  ruler  of  many  Celtic  tribes,  living 
among  them  and  conforming  to  their  customs,  yet  hold- 
ing his  own  territories  and  his  position  in  the  kingdom 
as  a  Feudal  Baron.  The  McGregors  and  M'Nabs,  like 
their  Celtic  brethren,  holding  property  by  no  written 
tenures,  having  perhaps  no  individual  property  in  the 
soil,  were  little  addicted  to  commit  their  transactions  to 
writing.    But  with  the  Norman,  came  strict  rights  of 

1  Two  large  collections  of  these  bonds  their  objects,  and  the  state  of  society 

of  homage  and  friendship— of  "  man-  which  gave  rise  to  them,  I  would  refer 

rent  and  maintenance  "  —  have  been  to  the  prefatory  notices  of  these  collec- 

lately  published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  tions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. — 

one  from  the  charter-room  of  Slaines,  Miscellany  of  th€  Spalding  Club,  li.  cvi. , 

the  other  from  Gordon  Castle.     For  iv.  xlviii. 
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property,  written  tenures,  and  a  propensity  to  i-ecords  ; 
and  instead  of  the  vague  traditions  of  the  poor  Celts,  we 
have  here  preserved  definite,  though  slight,  footsteps  of 
their  immemorial  usages. 

In  the  charter-chests  of  lowland  Scotland  there  pro- 
bably is  not  an  instance  of  a  formal  deed  of  adoption 
of  a  child,  though  the  practice  was  evidently  common 
under  the  civil  law.  At  Taymouth  these  deeds  of  adop- 
tion are  so  common,  it  was  evidently  an  approved  way 
of  transmitting  property. 

One  of  them  relates  how  John  M'Gillespie  received 
John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy  as  his  own  son,  and  took 
him  on  his  knee,  calling  him  Jiliwn  adopiivum,  that  is 
to  say,  his  chosen  son,  and,  he  being  on  his  knee,  gave  to 
the  said  John  the  half  of  his  goods.  In  like  manner 
John  JVrRiy,  and  Mary  Vykfail,  his  spouse,  took  the 
same  John  Campbell  as  a  bairn  of  their  own,  and  their 
special  oversman  and  defender,  and  delivered  a  glove  in 
token  of  all  their  goods  and  a  bairn  s  part  of  their  goods 
after  their  decease.  Many  similar  deeds  in  this  collec- 
tion show  not  only  a  new  form,  but  a  kind  of  transaction 
and  a  state  of  society  unknown  in  the  Lowlands. 

The  Celtic  custom  of  Fostering  was  in  fresh  observ- 
ance through  Breadalbane  and  Argyll,  during  the  period 
of  these  deeds,  and  extended  through  all  classes.  The 
provisions,  w^hen  reduced  to  writing,  are  almost  uniform. 

On  the  5th  November  1580,  Duncan  of  Glenurchy 
agrees  that  his  native  servant,  Gillecreist  Makdonchy 
Duff  V'Nokerd,  and  Katherine  Neyn  Douill,  Vekconchy, 
his  spouse,  shall  have  his  son  Duncan  in  fostering,  they 
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sustaining  him  in  meat,  drink,  and  nourishment  tUl  he 
be  sent  to  the  schools,  and  afterwards  at  the  schools, 
Avith  reasonable  support,  and  they  and  his  father  settling 
upon  him  of  "makhelve"*  goods,  the  value  of  200 
merks  of  kye,  and  two  horses  worth  forty  merks,  with 
their  increase  ;  the  milk  of  the  cattle  being  the  foster- 
parents'  while  they  sustain  the  bairn.  There  is  a  stipu- 
lation that  if  Duncan  shall  die  before  being  sent  to  the 
schools,  another  of  Glenurchy  s  children,  lass  or  lad,  shall 
be  fostered  in  his  stead,  who  shall  succeed  to  liis  goods  ; 
and  he,  or  the  bairn  that  enters  his  place,  is  to  have  at 
the  decease  of  the  foster-parents,  a  l)aim's  part  of  gear 
Avith  their  children. 

A  similar  bond  of  fostering,  with  more  minute  stipu- 
lations, was  entered  into  between  Duncan  of  Glenurchy 
and  Duncan  Campbell  of  Duntrone  ;  the  former  "  being 
of  before  foster-son  to  Duntrone  and  Agnes  Niklauchlane 
his  late  wife,  and  Duntrone  and  Agnes  NikoUeane  his 
present  wife,  "being  of  the  like  mind  that  love  and 
favour  should  be  and  continue  betwixt  the  houses  of 
Glenurchy  and  Duntrone  \  '  they  receive  Colin,  Glen- 
urchy's  son  and  heir  in  fostering,  and  the  lady  promises 
"  to  be  to  him  a  favourable  and  loving  foster-mother,  in 
the  same  manner  and  condition  as  the  said  Dimcan 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy  of  before  was  fostered  in  the 
house  of  Duntrone." 

The  stipulation  found  in  all  these  deeds,  for  giving 
the  foster-child  his  share  in  the  moveable  succession,  is 

*  This  word,  though  known  in  con-  factorily.  See  Jamicson's  Dictionary^ 
nexion  with  goods  appropriated  to  foster-  Supplement,  voc.  "  Macalive  "  and 
children,  has  not  been  explained  satis-      "  Dalt." 
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nothing  more  than  reducing  to  writing  what  was  the 
customary  law  of  the  Highlanders,  in  common  with  the 
other  Celtic  peoples.^  But  the  real  benefit  sought  by 
both  parties  in  those  tninsactions,  was  mutual  support 
and  strength.  In  times  when  none  counted  much  on 
the  protection  of  the  law,  families  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  friends  and  allies ;  and  a  relation 
hke  this  of  fosterage  begot  feelings  of  mutual  friendship 
bettor  than  the  artificial  system  of  bonds  of  amity, 
which  were  apt  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  interest  and 
temper  of  the  parties.  In  one  remarkable  case,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  collection, 
two  families  agreed  to  perpetuate  the  connexion,  cove- 
nanting that  the  eldest  son  of  the  one  should  always  be 
fostered  by  the  other.  We  do  not  know  the  result,  nor 
how  long  it  was  before  that  contract,  like  other  schemes 
for  unseen  generations,  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  another  instance  I  have  lighted  on  a  bundle  of 
correspondence,  a  few  letters  of  which  will  serve  better 
than  formal  contracts  to  show  the  feelings  of  two 
families  of  the  same  lineage  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of 
kindred  l)y  the  still  more  tender  relation  of  fosterage. 
The  parties,  too,  are  of  more  than  common  interest 
The  father  and  the  cliild  were  the  Marquis  and  Earl  of 
Argyll,  each  subsequently  honoiired  by  a  death  on  the 
scaffold.    The  person  selected  as  foster-father  was  the 


1  The  Welsh  law  went  farther,  aud 
gave  the  foster-child  his  share  of  the 
land. — **  If  an  uchelwr  {high  man)  place 
his  son  with  an  aillt  {vUleyn)  to  be 
nursed,  .  .  .  that  foster-son  shall  pos- 


sess the  land  of  the  aillt  alter  his  de- 
cease, unless  he  have  children  ;  and  if 
there  be  children,  he  is  to  have  the  share 
of  a  brother." — Ancient  Laics  and  Insti- 
tutes of  Walfs,  II.  10,  translation. 
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accomplished  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenm'cliy.  Even 
more  important  in  such  a  relation,  the  foster-mother  was 
Juliane  Campbell,  daughter  of  Hew  Lord  Loudon  ;  but 
of  her  we  know  only  what  we  learn  from  this  corre- 
spondence, and  her  picture  at  Taymouth,  giving  the 
impression  of  sense  and  good  nature.^  The  correspond- 
ence begins  in  1633  : — 

From  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenurchy  to  Archibald  Lord  Lorne. 

Mt  noble  Lord  and  Cheipf, — I  reccauit  your  lordships  letter  from 
Archibald  Campbell,  schawing  me  that  syndric  of  your  lordships 
freindis  wer  most  desyrous  to  have  your  lordships  eldest  aone  in  foster- 
ing, yet  for  diuerss  respectis  your  lordship  wes  better  pleasit  to  have 
him  brought  vp  with  me,  quich  I  acknowledge  is  a  great  tcstimonie 
both  of  your  lordships  trust  and  love,  and  I  hop  in  God  evir  so  to 
approve  myself  to  be  most  willing  and  desyrous  to  deserue  both.  And 
in  regard  that  your  lordship  and  it  may  be  your  lordships  lady  have 
occasioun  to  be  ane  great  part  of  this  sommcr  in  the  Lawlandis,  gif  it 
may  stand  with  your  lordships  pleasour,  T  desyrc  that  your  lordships 
sone  may  come  heir  to  me  about  the  17  or  18  of  Maii  nixt,  quhair, 
God  willing,  he  sail  have  all  the  cairfull  attendance  that  may  ly  in  my 
powar  to  give  him.  And  in  regaird  that  I  am  not  weill  able  to  travell 
myself  so  far  a  ioumey,  I  intend  to  send  my  wyfe  and  some  vther  of 
my  friendis  to  be  his  convoy,  quhairwith  I  thought  guid  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  hoping  that  agane  that  tyme  your  lordship  will  provyde 
some  discrit  woman  and  ane  sufficient  man  quha  hes  bothe  Irisch  and 
Englisch  and  will  have  a  care  not  onlie  to  attend  him,  but  sometymes 
lykewayes  to  leame  him  and  (juhat  else  may  concern  him  quhill  he  is 
in  my  company.  God  willing,  my  wyfe  and  I  sail  have  a  speciall  care 
thairof.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  particularis  contenit  in  your  lordships 
letter,  I  sail  ansuer  thame  at  my  wyfes  coming  to  your  lordship  or 
vtherwayes  at  my  meiting  with  your  lordship  the  aucht  of  Junii  as 
your  lordship  hes  desyrit,  at  Stirling,  to  quhich  time  with  the  remem- 


» It,  as  well  as  Sir  Colin's  portrait,  is  are  engraved  by  Pinkerton  in  his  Scot- 
by  the  unnamed  German  artist    Both     tish  Gallery. 

2  A 
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brans  of  my  humell  Boruicc  to  your  lordships  nobill  lady,  and  evir  I 
rcmane  your  lordships  assurit  frcnd  and  kinsman  to  my  powar  to 
serucy 

[Colin  Campbell  of  Glenurquhay.] 

Lord  Lobnb  to  Olsnurciiy. 

For  my  loving  coosing  the  Lard  of  Glcanorquhay. 

Loving  Cusin, — Man  propons  bot  God  dispons.  I  intended  to 
heave  gone  proscntlic  to  Inuerraray,  bot  I  had  ano  letter  within  thir 
two  or  three  days  from  the  Thesaurar  Tratiuair,  desyring  mo  to  be  in 
Edinburgh  co  soon  as  I  could,  quhiche  hes  altered  my  resolution  that 
my  familie  cannot  stur  till  it  pleas  God  I  retume.  I  will  assoor  yon 
your  foster  longs  very  much  to  see  you  and  doethe  not  dar  to  tell  he 
had  rather  be  thair  nor  her,  and  I  assoor  you  he  shall  heave  his  choice, 
bot  as  you  may  see  be  this  letter  of  his  grandfathers  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
ton that  he  intends  to  be  in  Scotland  so  shortlie,  his  mother  desyrs  if 
it  pleas  God  to  heaue  hir  childring  togither  till  that  tym,  to  draw  her 
father  her ;  and  if  wee  hear  any  contrair  advertisment  of  his  dyct  you 
shall  immediatelie  heaue  him  {as  Archie  calles  it)  home.  So  remcm* 
bring  my  service  to  your  lady,  I  rest  your  loving  cusin, 

LORNB. 

Rosncithe  last  May. 

Archibald  Campbell  of  Lome  to  Glbnurchy. 

To  my  lowing  foster-father  and  respected  freind  the  Lard  of 
Glenvrquhey,  thcs. 

LouiNG  Frbind, — ^Louing  foster-father,  I  thoght  good  to  wryt  thir 
few  lyns  to  yow  to  shaw  yow  that  I  am  in  good  health  and  am  vearie 
sorie  that  ye  wryt  not  for  me,  and  I  long  weri  much  to  sic  yow ;  and 
as  ye  wold  wis  me  to  be  weil  and  to  come  to  yow,  send  to  me  in  all 
the  heast  and  diligence  ye  can,  Duncan  Archibald  and  tuey  horse  with 
him,  on  to  M'  Johen  and  on  for  my  cariage ;  and  prays  and  requesta 
yow  to  send  them  in  all  the  hea.st  ye  can,  and  I  wil  looko  for  them 
that  they  may  be  heir  a  Fryday  or  at  the  fardest  at  Setterday  at 
night ;  and  take  it  not  in  anay  vncounes  that  I  send  not  back  the 
ansuere  of  the  letter  that  I  got  in  Edinbruch.  I  could  not  stay  be- 
cause T  was  in  heast ;  and  bring  my  commendations  to  your  shelf  and 
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to  jowr  wyf,  and  houpes  that  I  wil  seie  yow  my  shelf  shortlie,  if  ye 
doe  yowr  deutie,  not  duting  but  ye  wildoe  the  same,  comitiDg  yow  to 
Gods  protection  for  euer.    So  I  rest,  yours  at  power, 

Abghibald  Lord  of  Lorns. 

Wryten  at  Inderaray, 
the  thretic  day  of  September. 


From  the  Ladt  Lorne  to  Qlenurght. 

To  my  much  rcspectit  and  guid  freind  the  Laird  of  Glenurquhy. 

LuEFEiN  Freind, — I  haife  sent  this  bearar  to  know  how  yea  and 
my  sone  are  in  hcalthe,  and  to  shaw  you  that  all  frcindis  heare  are 
weall.  I  heair  my  sone  begines  to  wearye  of  the  Irishe  langwadge. 
I  intreatt  yow  to  cause  holde  himo  to  the  spcakeing  of  itt,  for  since  he 
hcs  bestowed  so  long  tyme  and  paines  in  the  getting  of  itt,  I  sould  be 
sory  he  lost  it  now  with  leasines  in  not  speaking  of  it ;  bott  this  I 
know,  yea  wilbe  more  cairfull  as  in  ewerything  that  conccmes  him,  so 
that  I  will  fully  leaffe  him  to  your  awin  caire ;  only  prayeing  the  Lord 
to  gific  ane  blessing  to  all  the  meanes  of  his  educatioune  :  And  so  I 
shall  still  remain  your  most  assurett  friend, 

Margaret  Douglas.^ 

Rosnethe,  the  14  of  December  1637. 

GlenuKchy  to  Lorne. 

Most  honoreds, — I  have  desyrit  my  brother  Roberte  to  scnau  your 
lordship  in  quhat  manere  Maister  Jhone  Maklcine  misbehauis  himself. 
I  am  sorie  that  I  haue  cans  to  do  it,  bot  the  respect  I  caric  to  my 
lorde  and  to  your  lordship,  and  the  loue  I  haue  to  your  lordships  sone, 
makis  to  do  so.  Quhen  your  lordship  plaisses  your  lordship  may  lode 
my  lorde  knau  it,  and  I  thinke  it  may  be  best  remediete  be  provyd- 
inge  in  deu  tyme  on  to  supplie  Maister  Jhone  his  place,  and  your 
Lordship  knauis  it  is  requisit  he  be  ane  discreite  man  that  is  ane 
scoUar,  and  that  can  speike  both  Inglis  and  Erise,  quharof  I  think 
thair  may  be  had  in  Argyll.  Your  lordship  may  do  heiriue  as  my 
lorde  and  your  lordship  thinks  expediente.  Your  lordships  sone  is 
Toill  and  in  guide  healAe,  praisit  be  God.    The  Lord  coiitinou  the 

*  Margaret  Lady  Lome,  afterwardfl  was  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Mor- 
Conntess  and  MarchioncAS  of  Argyll,      ton,  Lonl  Treasurer  of  Scotland. 
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same.  So  vissinge  your  lordship  all  prospcritio,  I  remain  your  lord- 
ships assurite  and  affcctionat  friende  to  scrue  you, 

Glenurchat. 

Balloch,  the  [1638.] 

Abgtll  to  Glenurciiy. 

For  my  loving  Cusin  the  Laird  of  Glenwrquhy. 

LovTNa  CcsiN, — Since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  my  father  to  his 
etemall  rest,  I  doubt  not  bot  you  kno  als  wcall  as  I  can  desyr  you  what 
is  fitting  for  your  self  to  doe.  Onli  in  this  I  desyr  you  to  suffer  your 
foster  with  yon  te  wear  muming.  And  so  ever  make  use  of  mc  as 
your  most  affectionat  cusin  to  my  power, 

Arotll. 

Rosneithe,  4  September  [1638.] 

The  Count£S8  of  Argtle  to  Glenurcht. 
To  my  loveing  freind  the  Laird  of  Glenvrquhy. 

Loving  Freind, — Accordeing  to  this  othre  lettre  of  my  lordis,  I 
will  eamestlie  desyire  you  to  send  heire  my  sonne,  and  to  have  him 
at  your  house  in  Glenvrquhy  on  Frayday  at  night  the  tuentie  ane  day 
of  this  instant  preceislie,  and  I  shall  appoynt  folkes  to  meitt  hiui  thair 
on  Satterday  in  the  momeing,  for  bringing  him  alonges  heir.  I  hoipo 
ye  wilbe  cairfull  to  send  sufficient  company  with  him,  and  to  cause 
prowyd  some  secure  place  bo  the  way,  quhar  he  may  be  that  night  he 
comes  from  you.  So  referring  all  to  your  cair,  exspecteing  assurcdlic 
that  ye  will  scud  him  the  tyme  foirsaid,  I  rest  your  loveing  freind, 

Margaret  Douglas. 

Inverrarey,  14  Junii  1639.^ 


1  In  the  careful  fashion  of  that  age, 
an  account  was  kept  of  the  boy's  ex- 
penses,  from  which  I  cannot  resist  giv- 
ing a  few  extracts. 
CoMPT  of  MoNETis  (iebursit  for  clothes 
and  ntheris  necessaris  to  my  Lord 
of  Lome's  sone,  beginnand  the  20 
of  September  1633  :— 
Imprimis  the  xxvi  of  September  to 


be  ane  coat  to  him  iii  ell  and  a  half 
bread  skarlet  freise  at  ▼  lib  the  ell, 

xvii  lib  z  8. 

Item  iii  quaiter  reid  French  steinyng 
at  vii  lib  the  ell,      .      .      v  lib  v  b. 

Item  ii  ell  Cambridg  at  Iviii  s  the  ell 
for  ruffes,  .      .  .    v  lib  xvi  a. 

Item  ii  ell  of  perling  at  30  s  the  uther 
38  8  iiii  d,  .  .    iii  lib  iii  s  iiii  d. 
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Among  these  papers  there  ore  none  indicating  that 
the  native  tribes,  in  making  their  submission,  took  the 
name  of  the  dominant  family,  either  individually  or  by 
whole  clans — a  practice  that  greatly  swelled  the  ranks 
of  some  names  not  more  numerous  nor  more  widely 
spread  than  the  Campbells.    Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 


Item  vi  dusson  reid  silk  buttona  and 
iii  qiiarteris  of  Poldavie,  .      xxziiii  s. 

Item  vi  ell  of  verie  fync  stuff  to  he 
aue  wylie  coat  to  him  at  xxvi  s  8  d  the 
cU,  viii  lib. 

Given  to  Johne  Drummond  taliour 
for  making  the  clothes  abone  written, 

vi  lib. 

Given  for  ane  pair  schone  to  him  the 
X  of  December  1(J33,        .      .     xii  s. 

1634. — Item  for  thrie  nnce  siluer  plaitt 
lace  V  lib  xiii  s  iiii  d  the  unce,  xvii  lib. 

Item  iiii  dusson  of  siluer  buttons  and 
ix  quarters  siluer  loupiugis, 

iiii  lib  iii  s  iiii  d. 

Item  for  half  ell  grein  sattin  to  be 
him  ane  mutch,       .      .      .     v  lib. 

Item  for  sevin  drop  of  siluer  waltins 
to  put  on  the  said  mutch  at  v  lib  6  s 
8  d  the  unce  is,       .      .     xlvi  s  8  d. 

Gevin  the  6  of  Julii  for  linn>iig  to  be 
four  sarkis  to  him,  .      .        viiii  lib. 

Item  for  tua  ell  of  Cambridge  the 
said  day  to  be  bands  ruffs  and  mutches 
to  him  at  iiii  lib  the  ell,  .         vii.  lib. 

Item  ane  ell  of  fyne  reid  skarlett 
steinyng  to  be  him  shaukis,  v  lib  vi  s  8  d. 

Mair  ii  unce  xiii  drop  of  gold  gallons 
at  vi  lib  xiii  s  iiii  d  unce  is, 

xviii  lib  XV  s. 

Given  for  ane  psalme  bulk  and  new 
testament  for  him,  .      .      .iiii  lib. 

Item  given  to  Mr.  Johnue  McLen 
l>edagoge  to  my  Lord  Lome's  sone  in 
September  1633  ane  hewit  plaid,  pryce 
xii  lib. 

Mair  geven  him  the  first  of  December 

1633  vi  ell  of  mantling  at  xl  s  the  ell, 
htde,  xii  lib. 

Mair  geven  him  the  first  of  Januarii 

1634  being  new  yoir  day,  xii  lib. 


Mair  geven  the  last  of  November  1684 
him  for  his  Whitsonday  and  Martimes 
termes  fie  1634,       .   i«zxx  lib  6  s  8  d. 

Given  to  Margaret  Neill  the  woman 
that  waitit  on  my  Lord  Lomes  sone  in 
August  1633  aue  plaid,  pryce  .   xii  lib. 

Mair  given  hir  the  first  of  Januarii 
1634  being  new  yeir  day,  viii  lib  xiiii  s. 

1635.— Given  for  four  ell  of  grey  cloth 
the  15  of  Januarii  1635  to  be  ane  stand 
of  clothes  to  Duncane  Campbell  page  to 
my  Lord  Lomes  sone  at  xx  s  the  ell, 

iiiiUb. 

Item  given  the  first  of  Maij  1635  for 
vii  ells  of  fyne  grein  Jenua  Sattin  at  x 
the  ell,  Ixx  lib. 

Item  the  vi  of  Mag  1635  vi  ells  of  reid 
barrikin  to  be  him  ane  ryding  coat  at 
Iiii  s  iiii  d  the  ell,  inde,  .      .  xvi  lib. 

For  tua  pair  of  gretn  worsett  stokings 
to  him  at  xiiii  s  the  pair,  xxviii  s. 

Item  for  tua  combs  and  ane  caise,  xvi  s. 

Item  for  tua  pair  of  gloves  to  the 
bairae,  xiiii  s. 

Item  vi  ells  of  Beircorie  to  be  him 
vaistootis  xxvi  s  viii  d  the  ell,  inde, 

viii  lib. 

Item  half  ane  ell  of  Cramosie  velvett 
to  be  him  ane  bannet  mutch,       ix  lib. 

Spent  on  my  Lord  of  Lomes  sone  and 
his  company  that  wes  sent  with  him  to 
Perth  quheu  my  lady  his  mother  sent 
for  him  betwix  xix  and  last  of  Mag 
1635,  liiu  lib. 

Given  to  the  baime  quhen  he  went  to 
Stirling  the  three  of  Julg  to  see  his 
guidsire,        .      .      .      .iiii  lib. 

Spent  be  the  baime  my  Lord  of  Lomes 
sone  the  said  tyme  going  to  Stirling  to 
see  his  guidsire  and  coming  back  again, 
xl  lib  xiiii  s. 
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find  families  and  small  tril)es  choosing  Glenurchy  for 
theii'  chief;  sometimes  renouncing  their  natural  head, 
and  selecting  him  as  leader  and  pmtector,  yet  retaining 
their  own  patronymical  designations.  These  new  sub- 
jects bound  themselves  not  only  to  pay  the  allegiance  of 
clansmen,  but  to  give  the  "ciiulp  of  Kenk}Tiie/'^ — ^the 


lft3fl.— Oivfii  to  my  Lonl  Lornes  Roue 
the  28  of  Man*li  «iuheii  he  went  to  U<»!i. 
netli,  ane  ^old  riiig  set  with  ano  Turkins 
Btcne,  i)rr(!e   .      .       .      .     xx  lih. 

Spent  by  niy  Lonles  nono  and  his 
company  (lulien  he  went  to  Rosneth  tlie 
Raid  tjTiie,      .      .      .      iiii«*xi  lib. 

Item  the  18  of  Junii  to  be  coat  and 
brekiH  ti)  him  x  qnarteritf  of  fyue  »kar- 
let  xviii  lib  the  ell,       .      .    xlv  lib. 

Item  ane  i>air  of  silk  stokings,  xvi  lib. 

Item  ane  black  French  bever-hat, 

Ixxiii  lib  6  8  8  d. 

And  ii  dusson  orange  ribband  jMunts, 
V  lib  xii  8. 

Ist  Jnn.  1(507.— To  the  bainie  himself 
the  Baiil  day  ane  Spanist^h  piKti»let, 

iiii  lib  6  K  8  d. 
For  iiii  ell  of  re  id  bairikin  to  be  him 
ane  toupat  iii  lib  the  ell,  inde,    xii  lib. 

Given  t«>  Doctor  Kincaid  the  3  of  Maij 
1637  quhen  he  came  heir  to  visite  my 
Lord  of  Lome's  sune  being  soik, 

iiii"  lib. 

And  to  hifl  man,  viii  lib. 

And  hiB  expenssis  in  coming  and  go- 
ing to  IMinburgh,  .       .       .      xl  lib. 

For  ane  brnsche  for  my  Jjonl  of  Lomes 
Bone  to  bnisch  his  head  with,  x  s. 

And  for  ane  l>elt  to  him,    .         x  s. 

Given  to  my  lionl  of  Ijome's  Hone  to 
play  him  with  quhen  he  went  to  Edin- 
bniigh  to  sie  his  father,         .       x  lib. 

For  ane  Inglisch  byblc  to  him,  x  lib. 

1638.— For  the  practise  of  pietie  l»eing 
double  overgilt,     ...      iii  lib. 

Given  to  the  bairne  quhen  he  went  to 
sie  his  mother  the  said  tyme,  to  play 
him  withall,  ane  angell  of  gold, 

vi  lib  xiii  r  4  d. 

And  of  siluer,     .       .       .iii  lib. 


For  half  ane  ell  of  fyne  nkarlctt  cloth 
to  l)e  ane  ry«ling  cap  to  him,      viii  lib. 

For  ii  quarter  of  Cramo«ie  pand  vel- 
vott  to  lyne  the  same.    .       .     xii  lib. 

For  ane  unce  and  xiii  drop  of  siluer 
lace  for  the  said  cap,  ix  lib  xiii  b  iiii  d. 

Mair,  8])ent  be  my  Lord  of  Lome's 
sone  and  his  c'«)mpany  going  out  of  Bal- 
1(H:h  to  Kosneth  being  thrie  or  four  dayes 
l>e  the  way,      .      .      Ixvi  lib  xiii  s. 

And  for  a  pair  of  spurs,  .       .    xii  s. 

For  iii  ell  of  reid  skarlett  freise  to  be 
him  ane  jerkin  to  wair  under  bis  clothes 
at  three  lib  the  ell,    .       .       .  ix  lib. 

Given  the  last  of  Novembere  1(538  for 
ane  stand  of  duilueid  to  him  (fumisch- 
ing  and  all  being  complet),  when  the 
Erie  of  Argyle  his  guidsyre  deyit, 

i*'xxx  lib  6  8  8  d. 

Given  for  gloves  to  him  the  said 
tyme,  xxs. 

Given  to  himself  the  first  Januarii 
163!^  })eing  new  yeir  day,  xiii  lib  6  s  8  d. 

To  his  i>age,    .       .       .        xxx  s. 

Mair,  for  his  cxpenssis  going  to  Perthe 
to  visite  his  father  the  Erie  of  Argjie 
the  14  Marche  being  thrie  nychtis  thair, 
xxxviii  lib  6  s  8  d. 

Mair  given  himself  the  said  tyme  to 
play  with,  x  lib. 

To  my  Lord  Lome  the  20  of  Junii 
quhen  he  went  out  of  Balloch  to  Inuere- 
ray  to  visite  his  mother,  xiii  lib  6  s  8  d. 

Given  for  ^chuone  and  lK>otis  to  my 
Lord  of  Ijome,  to  Duncane  Campbell 
conliner  in  Edinburgh  betwix  the  6  of 
August  1638  and  7  of  Februar  1639. 

X  lib  ix  s. 

*  Cavl/i  is  the  best  "aught"  due  to 
the  chief,   or  rather  mrliy^  avtriwn  de 
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Celtic  equivalent  for  the  Heriot  of  feudal  customs ;  to 
visit  the  chiefs  house  with  "  sufficient  presents  twice  in 
the  year to  serve  in  "  hosting  and  hunting and  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  "  to  ride  and  go in  their  lord's 
affidrs. 

The  Early  Eentals  and  Estate  Books  of  Breadalbane, 
present  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  country.  Much 
of  the  rent  is  paid  in  oat-meal  and  malt,  the  staples  for 
food  and  drink.  The  tenants  had  little  capital.  The 
stock  on  the  farms  was  "  steelbow/'  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  only  the  produce  belonging  to  the  tenant. 
The  bow-house  (cattle-house)  was  rated  at  so  much 
"  kain  or  produce,  in  butter  and  cheese,  in  proportion 
to  the  cattle  on  that  pasture.  The  money  which  seems 
to  have  been  appropriated  as  part  of  the  requisite  stock 
for  cultivating  the  bow-house  farm,  is  called  by  an  imex- 
plained  name  of  "strenth-silver.''*  We  are  led  to  think 
what  became  of  those  cattle  during  the  long  winter  of 
the  Midland  Highlands ;  but  no  information  is  afforded. 
Hay  is  not  once  named,  and  the  natural  produce  of  the 
glens  can  have  been  saved  only  in  trifling  quantities 
from  the  deer.2  Sheep  were  evidently  in  small  numbers, 
and  the  "clip  of  wool''  insignificant,  compared  with 
modem  produce,  probably  from  the  want  of  winter  food, 

c<mquc8tu.  "  Kenkynie"  is  chief  or  head  «^A^in6  v»eA«~8teelbow— all  indicating 

of  kindred  : —  permanency. 

"  Syne  lief  I  the  best  aught  I  bocht  «  The  old  Register  of  the  Bishopric  of 

Qitod  eat  Latinuni.  propter  Caupe  Moray  has  noted  on  a  fly  leaf—  "  Apad 

To  hede  of  kyn/'—DuNBAK.  Spj-nie  4  Julij  1580.— Not.  that  hay  was 

wyn."   And  no  donbt  the  coarse  pro- 

^  Perhaps  it  has  some  analogy  to  the  dace  of  the  bottom  of  the  glen  has  been 

remarkable  terms  which  designate  this  saved  for  winter  use  since  ever  man 

practice  everywhere— /wrewm  peats--  made  property  of  animals. 
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as  well  as  from  the  deer  occupying  the  outlying  pastures, 
insecure,  at  any  rate,  for  any  valuable  stock.^  These 
l)ooks  show  the  attention  to  the  rearing  of  horses  that 
has  been  already  noticed. 

The  Household  Books  show  the  usual  provisions  for 
the  table.  Oat-meal  and  malt  furnished  the  onlinary 
bread  and  the  chief  drink  of  the  castle,  where  aJe  was 
distinguished  as  ostler  ale,  household  ale,  and  best  ale. 
There  was  beef  and  mutton,  fresh  in  summer,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  "  marts,"  killed  and  salted  when  fat 
on  the  pasture  ;  a  small  quantity  of  bacon  ;  salmon  of 
Loch  Tay,  and  Glenurchy  sjilmon.  Ix)ch  Fyne  herring 
was  ali'eady  appreciated,*  and  when  other  fish  got  scarce 
there  was  the  "  hard  fish  "  or  stock  fish,  which  still  forms 


1  Many  euirioB  will  enable  the  present 
occuimnU  of  thoNe  Hliet'p  paHturefi  to 
coni}>arc  the  (|uantity  of  Htock  they 
maiutainnl  of  old  with  the  present,  and 
aIho  the  imxluce.  For  instanre,  the  clip 
of  the  hrae  of  Balloch  an«l  Dniniturk, 
in  1003,  was  eight  Hcore  hix  fleeces,  and 
they  weij?hed  luit  six  stones. 

'  In  the  year  151H),  the  family  spent 
their  time  between  halloch  and  Finlarg. 
The  oat-meal  consumed,  dinlucting  a 
quantity  used  as  **  horse-corn,"  part  of 
which  here,  as  in  England,  was  baked 
into  loaves,  was  about  304  bolls.  Tho 
malt,  2<»7  bolls  (deducting  a  small  quan- 
tity of  "struck"  barley,  used  in  the 
kitchen).  They  used  Wibeeves  (*'  marts," 
"Btirks,"  or  "fed  oxen"),  more  than 
two-tliinls  consumetl  fresh  ;  20  swine ; 
200  sheep ;  424  salmon,  far  the  greater 
jwrtion  being  from  the  western  rivers ; 
15,0<H)  hfrrings  ;  30  dozen  of  "  hanl 
fish  ;"  1805  "  headN  "  of  cheese,  new 
ami  ohl,  weighing  325  stone ;  49  stone 
of  butter ;  20  dozen  loaves  of  wheaten 
hrearl ;  of  wheat  flour  3.^  bolls.  The 
wine  brought  from  Dumlee  was  claret 


and  white  wine,  old  and  new,  iu  no  veiy 
largo  quantities,  tlumgh  it  might  be 
diflicult  to  fix  the  exact  contents  of  the 
" Iwirrekins" and  " niblwurs."  Onekind, 
cAlle<l  "vlet"  wine,  may  mean  that 
bn>ught  home  in  flasks  with  oil  at  top, 
instciui  of  corks.  One  barrel  of  English 
beer  might  be  introtiuced  to  stimulate 
the  nat  ive  brewers  to  exertion  by  its  ri- 
valry. Of  "  spices  and  sweet  meats," 
we  find  only  notice  on  one  occasion,  of 
small  (quantities  of  saflron,  mace,  ginger, 
pepper,  "  raisins  of  cure,"  plumdamas, 
and  one  sugar  loaf.  No  deer  or  game 
are  entered  this  year  ;  nor  any  poultry, 
pn)l>ably  from  mmie  omission  in  the 
system  of  accounting,  which  was  then 
only  l>eginning.  In  some  subsequent 
extracts,  made  on  account  of  their  detail- 
ing the  provisions  for  two  marriages  in 
the  family  (1621-20),  these  omUsions  are 
supplied.  The  mannage  of  Elizabeth 
('ampbell  with  the  young  laird  of  Drum, 
was  on  4th  Deceml)er  lt^21.  There  was 
a  con8idera)»le  gathering  of  Dee-side 
gentry  and  C-amp)>eIIs,  as  well  as  "com- 
ers and  goers."    Besides  the  staple  com- 
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an  article  of  Scotch  economy  even  in  Protestant  fami- 
lies. Cheese,  counted  either  by  weight  or  in  "heads," 
was  plentifully  supplied  by  the  "  bow-men.'' 

These  books  have  a  great  additional  interest  from 
mentioning  the  guests  visiting  the  family,  and  occasion- 
ally domestic  occasions  of  more  sumptuous  house- 
keeping.^ 

The  Inventories  of  Plenissing,  beginning  at  1598,  are 
valuable  for  the  history  of  Scotch  manners  and  civilisa- 
tion. Every  article  is  tempting,  and  if  there  were  room, 
we  could  be  well  pleased  to  attend  "  the  Lady''  with  her 
aide-de-camp,  "  Magie  Peter,"  in  their  review  of  the  con- 
tents of  "  the  great  kist  in  the  gallery  Wardrobe,"  and 


modities,  we  find  on  this  occasion  en- 
tered, twenty  capons,  forty  poultry, 
thirty  geese,  twelve  wild-geese,  twelve 
"  nieiss "  of  brawn,  six  "  furtches  " 
{boUi  hauTiches  J)  of  red  venison,  eight 
roes,  seven  dozen  of  wild-fowl,  part- 
ridge, and  black  game,  three  "  birsell 
fowls  "  (turkeys  J),  of  rabbits  only  eight ; 
and  wc  find  now  a  greater  variety  of 
sea  fish  and  red  herrings,  and  reisted 
(miokefll)  haras,  and  mutton  "louings" 
and  salmon.  At  the  wedding  of  "  Jeil- 
liano  Campbell"  with  the  Laird  of 
Buckie,  which  took  place  on  18th  June 
162(5,  we  find  notice  of  trouts,  wild- 
geese  (not  easily  to  be  had  at  that  sea- 
son), three  whole  re<l  deer  and  ten 
furches  (I  fear  not  in  very  good  condi- 
tion), and  seventeen  roes  ;  of  claret, 
white  wine,  and  ''Spanish  wine,"  aqua- 
vitic,  vinegar,  etc.  ;  for  spiceries,  pep- 
per and  ginger,  sugar,  cloves,  cannel 
{cinnamon ),  safi'rou . 

*  Tlais,  at  Finlarg,  "  bcginnand  the 
28  of  Junii  1590,  and  siiendit  till  the  5 
of  Julii ;  the  Laird  and  Jjadie  present, 
my  Lord  Ik>thwall,  the  Erie  Monteth, 


my  Lord  Inchech affray,  with  sindrie 
vther  strangers."  .  .  . 

Ballach  the  18  of  September,  quhilk 
day  the  Laird  and  Ladie  come  to  hald 
house  in  Balloch,  and  spendit  to  the 
27th  of  the  same,  1590.  The  Laird  and 
La<lie  present,  the  Laird  of  TuUibardin, 
the  Laird  of  Abircarnie,  the  Bischop  of 
Dunkelden,  the  Tutour  of  Duncroub, 
the  Laird  of  Inchbraikie,  the  Priour  of 
Charterhous,  with  sindrie  uther  comers 
and  gangers."  .  .  . 

"Balloch,  the  2  day  of  December 
1621  to  Sonday  the  9  of  December  1621, 
the  Lairds  of  Drum  elder  and  younger, 
the  Laird  of  Glenbervie,  the  Laird  of 
Banff,  the  Laird  of  Pitfoddellis,  the 
Lainl  of  Lathes,  the  Laird  of  Inche- 
marten,  the  Laird  of  Glenlyoun,  the 
Laird  of  Kcillour,  Robert  Campbell  of 
Glenfalloch,  the  Lady  Weyme,  the  Lady 
Comrie,  the  Lady  Eduuampbell,  the 
La<ly  Glenlyoun,  with  thair  heall  com- 
pany and  boyis,  being  all  present,  the 
space  of  three  nichtis,  at  the  mareage  of 
the  Lairdis  secund  dochtir  upon  Rol>ert 
Irwing  of  Feddrat,  secund  son  to  the 
liaiiil  of  Dnim. 
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"  the  Lady  8  kLst  standing  in  her  own  garderobe/'  One 
entry  in  the  "  household  garderobe"  of  four  wolf  skins, 
might  oblige  us  to  turn  aside,  if  there  were  not  to  be 
other  opportunities  of  noticing  the  last  of  the  great  beasts 
of  prey  in  Britain.  But  we  must  pass  by  the  caddois 
and  coverings,  the  plaids  and  curtains,  the  sheets,  board 
clotlis,  seniiettes,  and  towels  the  carpets  then  not  used 
for  the  flcxir,  but  for  table-covers,  gorgeous  cushions, 
counter-cloths,  stools,  the  table  furniture,  and  the  array 
of  kitchen  implements  required  for  the  hospitality  of 
Ralloch. 

Neither  must  I  dwell  upon  tlie  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments which  the  porter  had  in  charge.  The  artilleiy 
was  not  formidable,  though,  probably,  more  than  required 
in  Highland  warfare.  The  hand  guns,  muskets,  hagbuts 
of  snap-work,  of  rowet  work,  or  of  lunt*  work  (match- 
locks), prove  the  value  in  which  they  were  held,  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  descriptions  of  their  ornaments,  whether 
stocked  with  Brissel  (Brazil  wood),  or  inlaid  with  bone 
or  with  pearl,  or  gilt  pieces  with  the  laird's  arms.  There 
is  the  usual  aiTay  of  arms,  from  the  primitive  hand-bow 
and  its  "  bag  of  arrows,"  to  horseman's  harness  with  steel 
bonnets,  plate  gloves,  corsletts,  murrions  of  proof,  steel 
targes,  and  two-handed  swords.  None  of  the  names  of 
arms  seem  to  require  explanation.  There  are  Jedburgh 
staffs,  and  Lochaber  axes,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
ancient  Highland  broadsword."    Andrea  Ferrara's  name 

1  Let  me  notice  in  passing,  that  tho  home  manufactnre,  or  lamps.    Tliere  is 

ultimate  fate  of  those  linens  was  not,  as  no  mention  in  these  books  of  the  pur- 

now,  the  paper-maker's.    When  *'  ).»ro-  chase  either  of  oil  or  candles, 

ken,"  they  fell  to  **the  Nurcis,"  or  went  *  Lunt-work  or  match- work,  a  com- 

to  make  wicks,  either  for  candles  of  mon  English  as  well  as  a  Scotch  woni. 
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is  not  found.  A  "  running  spear"  seems  to  be  a  tilting 
spear,  as  a  "  wasp  spear"  undoubtedly  was  no  weapon  of 
mortal  war,  but  a  salmon  spear  or  "leister."  Among 
the  porter's  gear  at  Finlarg,  after  a  dire  enumeration  of 
prison  furniture,  great  iron  fetters,  and  long  chains  with 
their  shackles,  we  find  one  name  that  suggests  even  more 
odious  associations.  The  four  "  Glaslawis  chargeit  with 
four  schaikhiUs,"  seem  to  have  been  instruments  of  tor- 
ture/ The  "  heading  axe,"  which  occurs  more  than  once, 
and  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  the  natural  fate  of 
the  whole  race  of  M'Gregor,  now  stands  harmless  in 
the  Hall  at  Taymouth. 

The  most  curious,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  and 
foimal  of  these  inventories,  is  the  one  made  up  in  1640, 
when  Sir  Colin  and  his  sons,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  agreed  to  set  aside  certain  articles  as  heirlooms. 
The  jewels — the  target  of  enamelled  gold,  set  with  three 
diamonds,  four  topazes  or  jacinths,  a  ruby  and  a  sapphire 
— the  gift  of  King  James  v.  ;  the  round  jewel  of  gold, 
set  with  twenty-nine  diamonds  and  four  great  rubies^ 
and  the  diamond  ring,  both  given  to  the  gallant  Sir 
Duncan  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark ;  even  the  fair 
silver  brooch,  set  with  precious  stones,  are,  I  fear,  all 
gone.  It  is  something  if  the  talisman  of  the  Knight  of 
Rhodes  is  preserved.  The  plate  is  very  sumptuous  for 
the  time.  There  were  not  many  houses  in  Scotland  in 
1640  which  could  set  on  the  table  twelve  plates,  twelve 


»  Tlie  indictment  of  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Orkney  (1606),  Rct«  forth,  among  other 
contempts  of  the  Royal  authority,  that 
he  impriRoned  a  king'R  mef?sengcr  -rtc 


novo  el  inusUatcc  crudelilatis  tormento  a 
se  inveato  vulijo  lU  caschklawes  sevis- 
sime  ei  proditorie  ,v(hJfirU. — Act.  Pari. 
Scot  IV.  8^6. 
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trenchers,  and  twelve  "  siisers"  of  silver.  But  the  chief 
array  for  the  "  buffet"  was  in  great  "  chargers/'  "  basons,'* 
"  lawers,"  and  all  maimers  and  sizes  of  goblets  and  cups 
of  silver,  plain  and  gilt  or  parcel  gilt.*  The  arms  set 
apart,  are  field-pieces  of  copper  and  iron,  and  a  few  mus- 
kets iuid  pistols  ;  a  pair  of  two-handed  swords  (one  with 
its  hilt  overlayed  with  velvet,  evidently  a  sword  of  state 
for  processions)  ;  tliree  targets,  two  of  steel  and  one  of 
cork  ;  and  a  quantity  of  body  annour,  all  of  plate.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  many  gorgeous  beds  of  silk  and 
velvet,  enibroidei-ed  or  plain,  Arms  and  common  hang- 
ings, velvet  cushions  for  the  kirk,  and  cushions  of  Tur- 
key work,  damask  board-cloths,  Domik  sen-iettes,  and 
others  of  plainer  sort-.  Carpets  for  the  table,  dishes  of 
pewter,  a  "  great  acavitoe  jMjt"  (a  still),  kitchen  furniture, 
twenty-four  pictures  of  kings  and  queens,  and  thirty-four 
of  hiirds  and  ladies  of  Glenurquliay  and  other  noblemen  ; 
the  gn»at  "  Genealogy  board"  (painted  by  Jameson)  ; 
with  clocks,  organs  in  the  chapel  of  Finlarg,  and  a  harp 
sicord  at  Ilalloch.  The  deed  also  entailed  two  charter- 
chests,  with  iron  bands  (not  their  contents  !)  ;  "  Captain 
Gordon  8  sword,"  which  no  doubt  had  its  history  ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  acts  iind  proceedings  of  the  Baron  Courts,  col- 
lected in  1C21,  will  be  found  to  present  a  fail*  view  of 
the  niral  economy  of  the  district.  There  are  regula- 
tions for  muirbum,  summer  pasture,  peat-cutting,  mills, 
smithies,  and  ale  houses  ;  laws  against  poaching  on  moor 
and  river  :  a  rule  that  sma<.*k8  of  superstition,  against 

^  The  "  little  lang-Khaiikoil  cup8  for  from  tliat  of  later  limes,  when  the 
aquavitt"  point  to  a  iliffvreiit  fashion      "  iiuAioir  Iin<l  uo  «A'<NAr. 
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cutting  briars  "  but  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon/^  Swine 
are  proscribed ;  no  quarter  is  given  to  rooks,  hooded 
crows,  and  magpies.  The  Laird  shows  his  determination 
to  have  trees  about  his  tenants'  houses  by  numerous 
regulations ;  and  tenants  are  boimd,  under  high  penal- 
ties, to  give  their  cottars  the  comforts  of  fuel  and  kail- 
yards, "  with  corns  conform."  Agriculture  is  stimulated 
by  rules  for  sowing  "  uncouth"  oats,  or  seed  better  than 
the  common  black  oat  of  the  Highlands ;  for  collecting 
of  "  middens  ;"  even  for  irrigating — "  drawing  water 
through  the  land" — long  before  the  grand  discovery  of 
draining  had  been  made.  To  avoid  the  devastation  of 
Highland  "  speats,"  the  greensward  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  bums  is  not  to  be  broken.  To  save  a  different  de- 
vastation, every  tenant  was  obliged  to  make  yearly  four 
"  croscats  of  iron"  (probably  some  sort  of  dog-spear)  for 
slajring  of  the  wolf.  That  great  enemy  of  the  shepherd 
was  not  finally  extirpated  till  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  records  of  the  Baron  Court  of  Balloch,  the 
legal  antiquary  will  find  relics  of  some  antique  law, 
which  had  disappeared  long  ago  in  Lowland  courts. 
Donald  Taillour,  in  Morinch,  having  fallen  in  suspicion 
of  stealing  ten  double  angels  and  forty  marks  of  silver, 
the  Assize  ordained  him  to  cleanse  himself  thereof  by  the 
oaths  of  six  persons  out  of  twelve  whom  they  would 
choose,  or  four  persons  of  eight ;  and  he  accordingly 
cleansed  himself  by  his  compurgators,  as  the  ancient  law 
demanded,  and  went  free.^    Li  a  court  held  at  KiUin,  it 

»  Acquitting  or  "cleansing"  by  com-      tivelyamodera convenience.— ilc^. /*flrrZ. 
purffotars  was  the  ancient  law  of  all  the      Scot.  i.  passim. 
northern  nations  ;  witnesses,  compara- 
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was  ordered  tluit  no  "  blocker"  or  dealer  buy  cattle  firom 
strangers,  nor  even  from  the  neighbours  dwelling  between 
the  ford  of  Lyon  and  Tyndrum,  without  sufficient  "  cau- 
tion of  burgh  and  hamer."  This  is  the  "  borch  of  hame- 
hald"  required  by  the  statute  of  WiUiam  the  Lion,  and 
recognised  in  several  of  our  older  laws.^ 

There  are  some  symptoms  of  starvation  in  Breadid- 
bane,  when  Patrick  M*Woyllen  and  the  Widow  M'Ewin 
are  convicted  of  bleeding  the  laird's  cattle,  and  John 
M'Inteir  for  letting  M'Keissik's  bairns  die  for  hunger. 

The  gear  did  not  prosper  with  Donald  Taillour  in 
Morinch  (the  same  who  was  suspected  for  the  double 
angels),  and  he  accused  his  neighbour  N'Vane  of  be- 
witching him.  She  brought  a  pock  of  earth  from  Tom- 
nayngell  (the  name  soimds  of  spirits)  to  his  house  ;  since 
which,  "  his  gear  has  not '  luckit'  with  him,  and  his  coins 
grow  not."  The  judge,  with  sense  beyond  the  age,  ac- 
quitted the  woman  at  this  time,  but  forbade  the  use  of 
the  pock  of  earth,  "  seeing  it  inclines  to  no  good,  but  to 
an  e\dl  custom.'' 

There  are  many  regulations  and  proceedings  showing 
the  creeping  in  of  that  habit  which  has  become  our 
national  reproach.  Even  so  early  as  these  entries, 
whisky,  as  well  as  ale,  was  too  freely  used  ;  and,  among 
other  attempts  to  abate  the  nuisance,  a  curious  law  in- 
flicts a  penalty  and  disgraceful  punishment  for  wives 


*  I  have  seen  the  following  note  by 
Lord  Auchiiileck  on  his  copy  of  Skene, 
de  verb.  Hg.  voce  BoRCii— "  It  is  common 
in  the  Highlands  to  exact  caution  when 


one  buys  cattle  from  a  person  he  does 
not  know,  and  they  call  it  burch  hum^, 
which  is  just  borch  hamehald." 
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drinking  in  "  brewsters"  houses  without  the  company  of 
theii*  husbands. 

It  has  been  doubted  how  old  the  practice  of  rod-fish- 
ing is.  On  6th  December  1632,  his  father  becomes 
caution  for  Duncan  Campbell  in  Creitgarrow,  that  he 
shall  not  bum  a  blaze,  shoot  a  waspe,  nor  put  out  a  wand 
on  the  water  of  Tay.^ 

Of  the  Muster  KoUs  preserved  at  Taymouth,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  have  all  apparently 
been  made  to  satisfy  some  requisition,  and  seem  intended 
to  convey  no  more  information  than  was  absolutely  re- 
qtiired. 

The  articles  concluded  by  the  barons  and  gentlemen 
of  Argyll  in  1638,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle,  show 
a  forethought,  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  determination 
to  risk  all  for  the  cause,  very  imusual  among  our  coun- 
trymen.^ 


The  "  blazing"  the  water,  or  killing 
salmon  when  drawn  by  the  light  of  fireu 
witliin  sight  and  reach,  is  still  too  well 
known  in  the  upper  Highlands.  A 
*'  waspe"  spear  is  the  same  as  the  **  leis- 
ter" of  the  border  Higlilands.  The 
wand  or  rod-fishing  was,  I  hope,  "  put 
out "  with  fly. 

«  1,  2.  Musterings  and  wenponschaws 
are  ordered,  and  every  bailie,  baron,  and 
heretor  to  muster  all  their  men,  and 
make  lists  of  their  number,  names,  and 
arms,  and,  where  want^il,  arms  are  to 
be  supplied.  The  lists  to  be  sent  to  In- 
verary. 

8.  Provision  to  be  made  of  guns,  bows, 
swords,  targes ;  and  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred i>ikes  are  to  be  distributed  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  shire. 

4.  "  Pledgers"  for  making  arrows,  and 
smiths  for  making  arrow-heads,  to  be 
entered  everyivhere. 


5.  Galleys,  birlings,  and  boats,  to  be 
made  ready  with  all  possible  liaste. 

6.  Commissioners  to  Edinburgh. 

7.  Men  to  watch  the  harbours  of  Kin- 
tyre  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  braes  of 
the  country  marching  ^ith  Dumbartane, 
Perth,  and  Inverness  on  the  other, 
against  broken  men  and  idle  people. 

8.  Three  "  expcrimentit  sonldiers"  to 
be  brought  from  Edinburgh,  to  remain, 
one  in  Argyll,  one  in  Lome,  the  tliird 
in  Cowal,  for  drilling  and  training  of 
the  gentlemen  and  others  in  all  points 
of  militarie  discipline. 

9.  A  contribution  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, to  be  raised  presentlie,  68.  8d.  of 
each  merk  land  within  the  sliii*e — 
Auchinbreck,  Anlkinglass,  and  Loch- 
nell,  the  collectors. 

10.  For  giving  advertisement  "  incais 
ony  invasioun  come,"  particular  places 
are  designed  for  setting  out  of  fire  at  all 
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Out  of  some  huge  volumes  in  which  the  Lairds  of 
Glenurchy  registered  the  charters  and  leases  granted  to 
their  vassals  and  tenants,  a  few  are  useful  for  illustrating 
incidental  points  of  character  or  custom.  The  first  is  a 
lease  granted  for  keeping  the  Castle  of  Balchurn,  and 
shows  the  arrangement  of  its  seneschal  and  his  small 
garrison.  Before  that  time  (1550)  it  had  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  or  even  the  usual  dwelling  of  the  family.  The 
second,  a  fcu-chartcr,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  race 
of  hereditary  "jongleurs,''  "rhjrmers,''  or  "bards,"  hold- 
ing their  land  by  service  in  their  craft.^  Two  leases  here 
given  are  the  only  transactions  I  have  met  with  among 
these  papers,  touching  the  management  and  produce 
of  the  deer  forest.  The  fifth  charter  was  chosen 
from  its  giving  a  Churchman's  view  of  the  police  of 
the  country, — Hihernica  et  rapinosa  regie  vbi  incolcB 
vix  terras  lahorare  aid  habitare  ausint  propter  fre- 
quentes  furum  et  IcUronum  incursiones  qui  in  spelu7icis 
iUic  latitant.  A  lease  of  ILon  Puttychan  gives  liberty  to 
set  six  small  nets  in  the  loch,  but  without  slaying  salmon 
or  red  fish ;  and  Donald  M^Kerres  has  a  lease  of  a 
half-merk  land  of  Port  Loch  Tay,  with  steelbow  and 


the  sea  coasts:  two  in  Argyll,  two  in 
Lorne,  two  in  Cowal. 

11.  A  committee  of  ten  (or  any  four 
of  them)  of  Campbells,  M 'Leans,  La- 
mont,  M'Dougal,  to  meet  at  Inverary, 
to  consult  of  all  further  matters  for  de- 
fence. 

1  Some  one  more  versed  in  Highland 
genealogies  may  tell  us  whether  the 
Ewcn  who  received  this  charter,  was  the 
origin  of  the  M'Ewens  who  were  here- 
ditary Seanachies.  The  current  popular 
history  of  the  Campbells  professes  to  be 


founded  upon  ''the  genealogical  tree 
done  by  Niel  M'Ewen,  as  he  received  the 
same  from  Eachem,  and  Artt  M'Eweni, 
his  father  and  grandfather  as  they  had 
the  same  from  their  predecessors,  who 
for  many  years  were  employed  to  make 
up  and  keep  such  records."  The  "  Ar- 
noldus  filius  Eugenii**  of  this  cliarter, 
may  be  "Artt  M*Ewen  **  Latinized,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  hitherto 
varying  patronymic  should  be  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  first  of  the  race  who 
obtained  a  feudal  title  to  his  land. 
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"  bouage  "  according  to  custom,  and  a  right  to  set  three 
small  nets  upon  the  loch.  Hew  Hay  and  Cristiane 
Stennes  sei^ved  the  ferry  coble  of  the  Cagell,  and  imder- 
took  to  keep  an  honest  hostelry  at  the  coble  croft,  with 
sufficient  ale  and  bread  and  other  furnishing  at  all  times 
in  readiness  to  serve  the  country,  with  greater  provision 
for  courts,  conventions,  or  strangeiu  The  Laird  imder- 
took  to  build  them  a  hall  and  lofted  chamber,  with 
chimneys,  doors  and  windows  water  tight,  meet  and  con- 
venient for  such  hospitality  ;  and  also  to  put  down  rival 
hostellers  and  brewsters  between  Stroncombrie  and  the 
wood  of  LettereUane  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  and 
between  Cronaltane  and  Ardrananycht  in  Ardtollonycht 
on  the  south  ;  and  promised  ceitain  impracticable  privi- 
leges of  pre-emption  of  victuals.  The  eighth  deed  is  a 
specimen  of  an  obligation  of  a  tenant,  instead  of  rent  to 
enter  into  deadly  feud  with  the  Clan  Gregor,  and  to  make 
slaughter  upon  them  privily  and  openly.  The  reddendo 
of  the  tenth  charter  is  curious  ;  besides  £10  Scots  and 
forty  bolls  of  oat-meal,  the  vassal  was  to  pay  a  gallon 
of  sufficient  aquavitse  (the  manufacture  of  liis  own  still, 
without  doubt),  also  optimam  chkimidem  colo7*atam, 
which  is  tiunslated,  "ane  fyne  hewed  brakane,"  and  a 
sufficient  "  Cuddeich,"  which,  I  believe,  means  a  present 
given  in  token  of  vassalage. 

Three  leases  are  granted  to  craftsmen — the  builder  of 
the  Laird  s  park  dikes  ;  the  smith  of  the  castle,  who  took 
his  name  ffom  his  calhng — Patrick  Gow ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  Andro  Kippen,  the  gardener  of  Balloch,  whose  con- 
tract to  entertain  the  garden  and  its  knots,  borders,  and 

2  B 
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alleys,  orchard  and  kailyard,  and  to  rear  all  sorts  of 
flowers,  herbs  and  strawbemes,  as  well  as  plums,  cher- 
ries, geans,  apples,  and  pears, — presents  to  the  imagina- 
tion a  curious  contrast  with  the  present  appearance  of 
the  lawn  on  which  the  castle  stands,  the  very  site  where 
Kippen  must  have  "  led  his  fulpe,"  and  collected  his 
"  middens  "  before  the  peat-house  door. 

Some  of  the  deeds  show  the  cai'e  of  the  stud  of  brood 
mares  in  Glenlochy,  wliieh,  hke  the  other  pasture  farms, 
is  here  managed  on  steelbow ;  and  in  one,  a  tenant  on 
Loch  Fyne  pays  a  paii:  of  his  rent  in  heirings,  and  fur- 
nishes the  Earls  family  with  whit«  fish  and  shell-fiah 
during  their  residence  at  Castle  Kilchum. 

Black  John  Crerare,  a  name  long  after  associated 
with  Highland  sport,^  has  a  lease  in  1663  of  the  merk 
land  of  Pitmakie  and  the  sheeling  of  CJomegoir  ;  his  ser- 
vice being  to  be  fow^ler  to  the  Laird,  and  to  go  to  the 
hills  with  a  sufficient  lying  dog  and  fowhng-nets,  and 
kill  wild-fowl  and  moor-fowl  of  all  kinds,  and  to  train* 
up  a  fowling  dog  for  the  use  of  the  Laird. 

The  charter  room  at  Taymouth  is  full  of  letters  of 
correspondence  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  our 
history.  For  my  present  puipose  I  pass  by  all,  save  a 
few  illustrating  subjects  of  domestic  and  local  interest 

A  long  letter  of  Lord  lireadalbane  to  his  cousin  Bar- 
caldine  in  1706,  preserves  the  tradition  of  a  characteristic 
story  of  King  James  vi. : — "  It  is  reported  of  King  James 
VI.,  when  he  did  see  the  Earl  of  Argyll  coming  into  the 
Abbey  close,  after  Glenlivatt  (the  battle  of  Benrinnes, 

*  See  Scrope'8  Derr-StrUkinff. 
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1594),  but  with  a  very  small  tixiin,  lie  asked,  although 
he  knew,  who  it  was,  and  being  told  that  it  was  the 
Eaii  of  Argyll,  his  answer  was, — "  Fair  fiill  thee,  Geordie 
(Huntly),  for  sending  him  home  like  a  subject  1' " 

There  is  a  characteristic  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment by  the  Laird  to  the  keeper  of  his  Castle  of  Glen- 
urchy,  who  had  lost  his  geir  by  his  sei-vice.^  There  are 
two  letters  concerning  supplies  of  venison  and  game  to 
the  Court,  the  first  on  occasion  of  the  cluistening  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  second  when  Charles  i.  was  about  to  visit 
Scotland  in  1633.  One  letter  spejiks  of  teniers  and  fox- 
hunting asaflFording  sport  in  Scotland  in  1631.  Another 
gives  a  notice  of  capercailzie  in  1651,  which  soon  after 
disappeared  from  Scotland,  vmtil  restored  in  the  present 
generation  to  the  woods  of  Breadalbane.  Several  letters 
have  reference  to  the  famous  white  hind  of  Corrichiba, 
which  King  James  vi.  gi-eatly  desired  to  secure,  and  sent 
his  foresters  to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Bowie  only  infonns  us 
that  "  the  said  Englishmen  saw  the  hind  in  Corrichiba 
on  22  Febmaiy  1622."  The  coiTcspondence  shows  that 
they  failed  in  their  entei-prise,  an<l  also  that  they  spoke 
highly  of  the  hospitality  of  the  country.  It  is  not  from 
themselves  we  learn  that  the  Highland  diink  was  too 
potent  for  the  Southron  ! 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  game  and  deer,  I  may 
mention  an  early  notice  of  the  venison  of  Breadalbane. 
The  account  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland  for 
August  1506,  has  the  following  entiy  :-- 

"  Item,  payit  to  the  ComptroUair  for  iiij  barreUis  to 

'  For  these  jiapcrs  at  Tsymouth,  see  Appendix. 
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Sir  Duncane  Campbell  to  salt  venisone  in,  to  send  in 
Spaiiyee,      .       .       .  .  .       ix  s, 

"  Item,  for  car}^ing  of  the  samyn  to  Loclitay,     viij  &" 

It  is  plain  that  the  Catholic  King  had  heard  of 
Breadalbane  venison,  and,  despairing  to  taste  it  as  it 
should  be  eaten,  was  content  to  have  it  salted ! 

The  correspondence  about  fir  seed  sent  to  Lord  Laud- 
erdale and  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton  (1637),  shows 
an  early  attention  to  planting  of  that  kind.  The  letter 
of  the  Marchioness,  and  others  of  her  ladyship  at  Tay- 
mouth,  are  characteristic  memorials  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  and  serve  well  to  illustrate  Jameson's  curious 
picture  of  her. 

Master  William  Bowie,  the  inditer  of  the  Black  Book, 
figures  in  one  of  these  letters  as  the  instructor  of  John 
and  Duncan,  the  sons  of  Robert  Campbell,  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  of  Glenurchy.^ 

Among  the  charters  of  lands  were  found  some  docu- 


»  Some  extracts  from  Master  Bowie's 
account  may  be  allowed  :  - 
J  hone  Campbell  his  compt  since  the  first 
of  November  1618. 

Imprimis,  for  ane  "first  part"  and 
*•  colloquie  "  to  hini,       .       .       xj  s. 

Item  for  ane  pok  to  his  buikis,  iiij  s. 

For  his  candle  in  the  schoole  all  that 
winter  1618,    ....     viij  s. 

For  ane  eln  linnyng  to  \>e  him  sokis, 
xij  8. 

For  ane  half  eln  of  cloth  to  be  schan- 
kis,  xz  R. 

For  ane  eln  and  half  ane  quarter  of 
red  steuning  to  be  him  tua  paris  to  the 
holy-day,  .  .  .  .  iij  lib. 
of  the  quhilkis  Duncan  gat  ane  pair. 

For  schone  to  Duncan  the  xxij  of 
August,  xij  s. 


For  schone  to  Jhone  the  penult  of 
August,  XV.  s. 

For  ane  knyflT  to  J  hone,      .       vj  a. 

For  making  ane  cott  to  Duncane  of 
his  black  freiss  cloik,      .       .       vi  s. 

For  making  ane  cott  and  brekis  to  him 
of  the  freiss  that  came  to  him,         x  s. 

For  making  of  Jhone  his  cott  of  the 
sam  freis,        .      .       .       .       vj  a. 

For  papir  to  thame,     .       .      xr  s. 

For  ink  to  thame,  .    viy  d. 

For    Rudimentis  *'  to  Duncan, 

V  8.  vj  d. 

For  pulling  thair  heidis,      .       vj  a. 

Item,  for  tua  pair  of  grene  schankis 
to  thame  this  winter  1619,  making  and 
all,  iig  merkis. 
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ments  of  a  less  common  character,  and  affecting  less 
substantial  rights — viz.,  the  privileges  attached  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  certain  relic  of  St.  Fillan.  FUlan,  the  son  of 
Kentigema,  was  of  old  reverence  in  the  valleys  of  Bread- 
albane,  and  his  monastery  in  Glendochart  was  still  of 
such  consequence  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  that 
the  Abbot,  whether  then  a  churchman  or  secularized, 
was  named  among  the  magnates  of  power  to  support  the 
operation  of  a  particular  law  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon legal  process.*  It  was  a  century  later  that  a  relic 
of  St.  Fillan  is  said  (by  Boece)  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  notable  miracle,  which  Bruce  turned  to  accoimt  for 
encouraging  his  soldiers  at  Bannoekburn.*  The  story 
may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  reverence  paid  to  St. 
Fillan  in  the  historian's  time.  That  it  continued  after- 
wards, we  learn  from  the  following  documents,  though,  I 
fear,  they  show  that  his  relics  were  degraded  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  stolen  goods.  The  particular  one  which 
forms  the  subject  of  these  instruments,  the  Coygerach, 
was  known  within  the  present  generation  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  so  early  vindicated 
its  possession.  It  is  the  head  of  a  staff  or  crozier  of  a 
Bishop  or  mitred  Abbot,  of  silver  gilt,  elaborately  and 


*  A  ct.  Pari.  Scot  I.  60.  The  power- 
ful Abbot  of  Glendochart,  Joined  in 
company  with  the  grea|;  Earl  of  Athol 
of  the  ancient  dynasty,  looks  like  the 
lord  of  a  secularized  Abbacy— the  Coarb 
of  St.  Fillan— the  mccestor  Sancti  Fd- 
ani  from  whom  the  Dewars  had  first 
received  the  custody  of  their  relic.  It  ia 
possible  that  his  line  continued,  though 
the  lordly  power  and  title  departed.  I 
wonder  that  some  seanachy  has  not  dis- 


covered his  descendants  in  the  M'Nabs 
{Jilii  AbbatU),  who  so  long  bore  sway  in 
the  region  of  St.  Fillan. 

'  The  only  foundation  extant  for 
Boece's  legend  is  a  notice  of  the  £5  laud 
of  Ochtertyre  given  by  Bruce  to  the 
Abbey  of  Strathfillan  {Beg.  Sec.  tig. 
I.  54),  and  a  payment  of  £20  made  from 
Exchequer  to  the  fabric  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Fillan,"  in  the  year  of  King 
Robert's  death. 
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elegantly  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  diapered  chas- 
ing.' 

Two  of  these  documents  have  been  printed  before,' 
but  from  imperfect  and  faulty  copies.  They  are  now 
given  fi-om  the  originals  : — 

1. 

"  Hec  Inquisitio  facta  apud  Kandi'ochid  xxii  die 
mensis  Aprilis,  anno  Domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo 
xxviii.,  coram  Johanne  de  Spens  de  Perth,  ballivo  de 
Glendochirde,  de  et  super  autoritate  et  privilegijs  cujus- 
dam  Rcliquie  Sancti  Felani,  que  wlgariter  dicitur  Coy- 
gerach,  per  istos  subseriptos  (etc.),  Qui  jurati  magno  Sac- 
ramento dieunt.  Quod  lator  ipsius  reliquie  de  Coygerach, 
qui  Jore  vulgariter  dieitur,  habere  debet  annuatim  et 
hereditarie  a  quoliliet  inhabitante  parochiam  de  Glen- 
dochirde, liabentc  vel  laborante  mercatam  terre,  sive 
libere  sive  pro  firma,  dimidiam  bollam  farine,  et  de  quo- 
libet  in  dicta  parochia  habente  dimidiam  mei^catam  terre 
ut  predic^itur,  Hberc  vel  pro  firma,  modium  farine,  et  de 
quolibet  in  istxi  parochia  habente  quadraginta  denariatas 
terre,  dimidiam  modij  farine.  Et  si  quivis  alius  inhabi- 
tans  dictam  parochiam  magis  quam  mercatam  terre 
haberet  nihil  magis  solveret  quam  ordinatum  fuit  de  una 
mercata  terre.    Et  quod  officium  gerendi  dictam  reli- 


»  It  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland t  IIL  290,  and  in  Dr. 
Wilson's  Archceology  of  Scotland,  p. 
664. 

Lauds  in  Kilmun  were  in  like  manner 
held  in  virtue  of  the  custody  of  the 


crozier  of  St.  Mund,  and  lands  in  Lis- 
more  by  the  custodiers  of  the  bachuill 
more  of  St.  Moluach.  The  latter  relic 
is  preserved. --On<7i'»««  ParochieUes,  ii. 
72,  163. 

*  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club, 
III.  239. 
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quiam  dabatur  cuidam  progenitori  Finlai  Jore  latoris 
presentium  hereditarie,  per  successorem  Sancti  Felani, 
cui  officio  idem  Fiiilaius  est  verus  et  legittiinus  heres. 
Et  quod  ipsa  privilegia  usa  fuerant  et  liabita  in  tempore 
Kegis  Robert!  Bruys  et  in  tempore  omnium  regum  a 
tunc  usque  in  hodiernum  diem.  Pro  quibus  commodis 
et  privilegijs,  prefati  jurati  dicunt  quod  si  contigerit 
aliqua  l)ona  vel  catalla  rapta  esse  vel  furata  ab  aliquo 
dictam  parocliiam  de  Glendochirde  inhabitante,  et  is  a 
quo  ipso  l>ona  vel  catalla  rapta  essent  vel  furata,  propter 
dubium  sue  persone  vel  inimicitias  liostium,  eadem  bona 
vel  catalla  prosequi  non  auderct,  tunc  unum  servum 
suum  vel  hominem  mitteret  ad  eundem  Jore  de  le  Coy- 
gerach,  cum  quatuor  denaiiis  vel  pare  sotularum,  cum 
victu  prime  noctis,  et  time  idem  Jore  abinde  suis  pro- 
prijs  expensis  prosequetur  dicta  catalla  ubicunque  exinde 
sectum  querere  poterit  infra  regnum  Scotie.  Et  hec 
universa  per  dictam  inquisitionem  fuerunt  inventa,  anno, 
die,  loco  et  mense  prenominatis.  In  cujus  rei  testimo 
nium  sigillum  Joliannis  de  Spens  ballivi  antedicti  pre- 
sentibus  est  appensum,  anno,  die,  et  loco  supradictis. 

11. 

Another  instrument,  not  hitherto  printed,  records 
that  on  the  9th  of  February  1468,  Margaret  de  Strive- 
ling,  lady  of  Glenurquha, — 

"  In  curia  de  Glendochyrt  tenta,  apud  Kandrocht 
Kilin  per  balivum  ejusdem  a  Johanne  M*Molcalum 
M'Gregour  petiit  firmas  suas  de  terris  de  Coreheynan. 
Qui  Johannes  respondebat  plane  in  facie  prefate  curie 
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coram  omnibus  ibidem  existentibus  denegauit 
quod  non  accepit  assedationem  dictarum  terraru 
domina  Margarcta  sed  a  Deore  de  Meser  et 
tenebatur  in  aliquas  firmas  de  tenninis  elapsis  c 
illas  dicto  Deor'  a  quo  accepit  prefatas  terras. 
Colino  Campbel  de  Glenurquliay  milite,  dom 
ricio  IVrXachtag  et  domino  Roberto  Mlnap-,  ^ 
Inchecadyn  et  Kilin,  Johanne  de  Stirling,  etc/' 

Tlie  next  is  a  letter  of  King  James  iii. — 
"  III. 

"  LlTERA  PRO  MaUSEO  DoIRE,  COMMORAN*  IN  StRAF 

"  James  be  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Sc( 
and  ftindri  our  liegis  and  subditis  spiritualc  aE 
rale  U)  quhois  knaulege  this  our  lettre  salcun 
Forsemekle  as  we  haue  imdirstand  that  our 
Malice  Doire  and  his  forebearis  has  had  ane 
Sanct  Fulane  callit  the  Quegrith  in  kepmg  of 
oure  progeuitouris  of  maist  nobill  mynde  qu 
assolye  sen  the  tyme  of  King  Robert  the  Bn: 
before,  and  made  nane  obedience  nor  ansuere 
soim  spiritualc  nor  temporale  in  ony  thing  a 
the  said  haly  Relik  uthir  wayis  than  is  contei 
auld  infeftments  thereof  made  and  grantit  be 
progeuitouris  ;  We  chairg  you  therefor  stratelj 
mandis  that  in  tyme  to  cum  ye  and  ilkane  of  ; 
ansuere,  intend  and  obey  to  the  siiid  ]\Ialise  D< 
peciable  broiking  joicing  of  the  said  Relik,  ar 
na  nain  of  you  tak  upon  hand  to  compell  nor 
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biin  to  mak  obedience  nor  ansuere  to  you  nor  till  ony 
uthir  bot  allenarly  to  us  and  oure  succeasouris,  according 
to  the  said  infeftment  and  foundatioun  of  the  said  Relik, 
and  siclike  as  wes  uss  and  wount  in  the  tyme  of  oure 
said  progenitouris  of  maist  nobill  mynde  of  before  ;  And 
that  ye  mak  him  nane  impediment,  letting  nor  distroubl- 
ance  in  the  passing  with  the  said  Kelik  throu  the  contre, 
as  he  and  his  forebearis  wes  wount  to  do  ;  And  that  ye 
and  ilk  ane  of  you  in  oure  name  and  autorite  kepe  him 
unthrallit,  bot  to  remane  in  siclike  fredome  and  liberte 
of  the  said  Relik,  like  as  is  contenit  in  the  said  infeft- 
ment, undir  all  the  hiest  pane  and  charge  that  ye  and 
ilk  ane  of  you  may  amitt,  and  inrun  anent  us  in  that 
pairt.  Gevin  undir  oure  priue  sele  at  Edinburgh  this 
vj  day  of  Julij,  the  yere  of  God  j™  iiij*^  Ixxxvii  yeris  and 
of  our  regnne  the  xxvij  yere.  James  R/* 

The  Coygerach  of  St.  Fillan  was  long  afterwards 
known  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  last  of 
these  deeds  was  registered  as  a  probative  writ  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1st  November  1734  ;  and  M.  Latocnaye,  who 
made  a  tour  in  Britain  in  1795,  gives  this  notice  of  the 
Relic, — "  Ayant  vu  Tannonce  d'lme  fameuse  relique,  en  la 
possession  d'un  paysan  aux  environs,  nous  avons  de- 
mand^  h,  la  voir.  Elle  ressemble  assez  au  haut  bout 
d'une  crosse  d'6veque,  et  est  d'argent  dor6.  Le  bon 
homme  qui  nous  Fa  montr6,  et  qui  gagne  quelque  peu 
d  argent  avec  elle,  vraisemblablement  pour  augmenter 
notre  int6ret,  nous  a  dit  trfes  s^rieusement,  que  quand 
les  bestiaux  ^taient  enrages,  il  suffisait  de  leur  faire  boire 
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de  Teau  pass^e  par  rint^rieur  de  sa  relique  ;  Teau  bouil- 
lonne  sur  le  champ  quand  le  remMe  ne  veut  pas  op^rer 
(d  oh  on  j>ourrait  conclure  qu'il  op^re  souvent),  et  que 
Ton  venait  de  plus  de  cent  milles  cherclier  de  sun  eau. 
.  .  .  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  j'ai  6x6  eharm^  de  trouver  ime 
relique  parmi  lea  Presbyt^riens/'^ 

The  Relic,  it  is  believed,  has  been  for  some  years  in 
Canada,  but  whether  it  retains  its  \Trtues  in  the  New 
World  is  unknown. 

Such  are  the  materials  which  a  Highland  charter- 
room  has  afibrded  for  illustrating  some  centuries  of 
Highland  life.  They  will  not  be  slighted  as  a  mere  col- 
lection of  antiquarian  ciuiosities,  if  they  are  found  to 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  property  and  the  institutions 
of  an  interesting  district,  and  to  exhibit  early  forms  of 
life  and  progi-essive  changes  of  manners  in  its  pastoral 
people.  There  Ls  enough  of  romance  in  the  glimpses 
here  opened  of  the  rough  life  of  "  the  good  old  time,'' 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  while  much  is  changed, 
every  change  has  been  for  the  l^etter.  The  district, 
which  these  papers  show  us  in  so  wild  a  state  of  lawless 
insecurity,  has  for  the  last  two  centuries  steadily  im- 
proved ;  and  the  progress  has  not  been  more  marked  in 
the  face  of  the  country  than  in  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  and  their  social  happiness. 

'  Promenade  autour  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  par  un  Officier  Francis  Emigre, 
p.  294.    Edinb.  1795. 
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When  we  first  meet  with  written  records  connected 
with  the  district  beyond  Spey,  it  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  a  notable  revolution.  Successive  rebellions  of 
the  native  population  of  the  plain  of  Moray,  in  support, 
apparently,  of  a  claim  of  theii-  Maormors  or  hereditary 
chiefs  to  the  throne,  had  been  suppressed  with  much 
rigour ;  and  our  old  historians  tell  us,  the  whole  people 
had  been  driven  out,  and  the  land  given  to  strangers. 
Putting  a  very  limited  confidence  in  those  authors,  and 
making  due  deduction  from  the  improbable  story  of  an 
entire  transmigration,  we  yet  find  suflScient  evidence 
of  great  changes  of  people  and  poHty.  The  influx  of 
southerns,  which  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  Scotch 
civilisation  from  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  down- 
ward, set  most  strongly  over  the  wheat-growing  plain  of 
Moray,  and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Celtic  tenures  and  customs  had  disappeared  ;  all  the 
great  lords  of  the  soil,  all  the  Crown  vassals,  all  the 
recorded  benefactors  of  the  Church,  were  unmistakably 
Normans  or  Saxons,  holding  their  lands  for  military 
service. 

It  is  in  that  century  that  we  have  fii^st  evidence 
of  a  general  valuation  of  land,  the  property  of  sub- 
jects, evidently  as  the  measure  of  public  imposts  ;  while 
the  lands  held  by  the  Crown  in  property  were  also 
valued  and  entered  at  a  fixed  rent  in  the  King's  Rental 
Many  of  these  Crown  lands  were  held  by  tenants  with 
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no  feudal  or  written  title,  yet  not  to  be  removed  arbi- 
trarily, whose  rights  and  burdens  were  ascertained  by 
the  Rental.  They  seem  to  have  been  often  of  the  native 
stock,  and  very  likely  continued  to  hold  as  Crown 
tenants  what  then-  forefathers  had  possessed  under  their 
native  lords.  Their  leaders,  or  the  more  important  of 
them,  in  time  sought  to  imitate  the  southern  fashion, 
and  obtained  permanent  rights  to  their  land,  though 
different  from  the  feudal  or  miUtary  holding,  and  with- 
out evading  the  payment  of  rent.  The  administrator  of 
the  Crown  lands,  the  collector  of  rents,  the  magistrate 
and  head  man  of  a  Uttle  district,  known  among  his  Celtic 
neighbours  as  the  "  Toshach,"  took  a  charter  of  the  whole 
district  from  the  Sovereign,  whereby  he  became,  under 
the  Saxon  name  of  Thane,  hereditary  tenant,  paying  the 
sum  at  which  the  land  stood  in  the  King  s  Rental,  and 
preserving  all  his  ancient  authority  now  strengthened 
and  legalized.^  In  this  manner  it  fell  that  the  Saxon 
title  of  Thane  became  common,  chiefly  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  least  Saxon  part  of  Scotland,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  title  expressed  exactly  the  same  rank  and  dignity 
with  the  English  title  of  Thane. 

One  of  our  ancient  codes  of  customaiy  law,  which 

*  This  page  is  given  as  the  result  of  on  matters  of  Scotch  history  and  law, 

Bome  research,  but  by  no  means  as  the  including,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  last 

ascertained  history  of  a  change  in  our  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  "  sup- 

institutions,  obscure  in  itself  through  posed  to  be  true  history;  taken  from 

antiquity  and  loss  of  records,  but  ren-  Hector  Boetius  and  other  Scottish  ehro- 

dered  doubly  dark  by  the  foolish  fictions  niclers"~M  the  old  title-page  has  it. 

of  lawyers  like  Skene  and  historians  like  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  Bncha- 

Boece.    The  inquirer  into  the  history  nan,  slighting  Boece's  fiction  of  all 

of  Scotch  Thanes  must  begin  with  dis-  Thanes  being  made  Earls,  says  inci- 

charging  from  his  mind  everything  that  dentally,  that  in  his  own  time  Thanes 

has  been  written  on  the  subject,  from  of  Districts  began  to  be  called  Stewards, 

Hector  Boece  down  to  the  latest  giiessers  vn.  86  r. 
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was  specifically  abrogated  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of 
Edward  i.,  a.d.  1305,  had  for  its  object  that  which  was 
common  to  all  the  northern  codes — to  estimate  the  grades 
of  society,  and  the  penalties  to  be  paid  for  injming  each. 
There,  after  the  King  comes  the  EarL  The  Thane  ranks 
equal  with  the  Earl's  son.  The  Cro  of  an  Earl  of  Scot- 
land, or  of  a  son  of  the  King,  is  seven  score  and  ten 
cows.  The  Cro  of  an  Earl's  son,  or  of  a  Thane,  is  one 
himdred  cows ;  and,  passing  some  intermediate  grades, 
the  Cro  of  a  Villeyn  or  Carl  is  sixteen  ky.  The  same 
proportion  is  preserved  in  the  penalties  for  slaughter, 
committed  in  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  King,  of  an  Earl, 
or  of  a  Thane  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Thane  is  ranked 
with  the  EarFs  son  in  estimating  the  galne^y  eriachy  and 
gelchach — the  Celtic  shapes  of  the  "  rectitudines  singu- 
larum  personarum" ^ 

But  whatever  was  their  rank,  the  office  or  dignity  of 
Thane  was  not  imcommon.  Rarely  met  with  in  the 
south,  Thanedoms  are  found  mostly  in  Angus  and 
Meams  and  the  northern  shires  down  to  the  Moray 
Firth.  We  must  not  expect  to.  find  them  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Lowlands,  which  were  speedily  and  entirely 
occupied  by  the  southern  settlers,  become  feudal  Barons; 
nor  yet  in  the  inner  fastnesses  of  the  moimtains,  where  the 
Celtic  institutions  unmodified,  excluded  the  Saxon  title 

^  Acta  Pari.  Scot  L  209.  Leges  inter  specified  are  the  King,  Earl,  Thane 
Brettoa  et  Scotos.  These  custonis  of  the  (which  Spelman  held  to  be  an  equivalent 
Strathclyde  Britons  bear  the  stamp  of  a  for  the  Celtic  Tosche),  Ogthiem  (liter- 
higher  antiquity  than  we  have  here  to  ally,  young  lord,  perhaps  the  oldest 
deal  ^ith,  and  of  a  more  Celtic  form  of  cadet,  sometimes  called  Captain  of  the 
society.  There  is  no  niche  for  the  Baron  Clan),  and  the  Villeyn  or  Carl,  the  col- 
or great  vassal  of  the  Crown  holding  his  tivator  of  the  soiL 
land  by  military  8er\'ice.   The  ranks 
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or  office.  But  along  the  bordere  that  separated  the 
races,  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills, 
through  the  Braes  of  Angus  and  Meams,  in  the  hilly 
skirts  of  Aberdeen  and  Banif,  where  the  Sovereign  had 
established  his  dominion,  imperfectly  it  may  be,  but  had 
not  driven  out  the  native  people,  we  find  numerous 
Thanes  and  lands  held  in  Thanage.  In  the  narrow 
coimtry  between  Findhom  and  the  Nairn  we  have  four, 
some  of  them  of  veiy  limited  extent.^ 

In  i-ank,  the  northern  Thane  held  nearly  the  same 
place  as  that  fixed  in  the  customs  of  Strathclyde.  We 
find  him  ui  these  documents  subortlinate  to  the  great 
Earls  of  Ross,  and  e\ndently  at  leltist  equal  with  Barons 
holdmg  of  the  C'ro\ra  by  feudal  service." 

All  we  know  of  the  early  tenure  of  Cawdor  is  learnt 
from  the  charter  of  Kol)ert  i.,  1310,  which,  in  granting 
the  Thanedom  to  William,  Thane  of  (^awdor,  in  heritage, 
for  twelve  marks,  to  be  paid  in  exchequer  yearly,  and 
the  former  services,  sets  forth  that  the  lands  were  held 
in  thanage  of  the  Crown,  on  the  same  conditions  (and 
evidently  l)y  the  same  family),  in  the  time  of  King  Alex- 
ander, of  good  memor}',  last  deceased,  that  is,  King 
Alexander  ill.,  who  finished  his  long  reign  in  1285.^ 

»  Dyke,  Brodie,  Moyness,  and  Caw-  shifted  from  the  C^^n  to  the  Earls  of 

dor,  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas  granted  Ross,  became  at  length  fixed  in  the 

to  his  brother-german  James  of  Doug-  Sovereign,  the  King  united  «  number  of 

las,  the  barony  of  Petyn,  the  third  of  later  acquired  lands  with  the  original 

Doufhous  and  Awanschir,  and  all  the  thanage,  into  one  entire  thanage  of  Caw- 

lands  lying  within  the  Thaynedomeis  in  dor,  **  having  the  liberties  and  privi- 

the  lordship  of  Kylnialaman  (KilmaU-  leges  of  a  Barony,"  to  be  held  for  ward, 

mak)  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Elgin  ;  con-  relief,  and  marriage,  and  military  ser- 

ftrmed  by  Crown  charter  of  James  I.  a.  r.  vice — the  ancient  pajnnent  of  ti^'elve 

21-1426.    We  meet  Nvith  at  least  fifty  merks  abandoned. 

thanedoms  named  in  Scotch  charters.  *  The  original  Charter  of  Robert  I.  is 

■  When  the  superiority  which  had  at  Cawdor. 
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We  may  conjecture,  with  sufficient  probability,  that 
Donald,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  who  was  one  of  the  inquest 
on  the  extent  of  Kilravock  and  Geddes  in  1295,  had 
died  recently  before  the  granting  of  King  Robert  s  char- 
ter to  Thane  William.  We  know  that  Thane  William 
lived  to  have  a  son,  also  named  William,  in  manhood 
and  acting  along  with  himself,  about  1350.^ 

The  latter  William  was  succeeded  by  Andrew,  at 
whose  death  we  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  fiimily  and  its  possessions.  As  we  cannot 
name  the  first  Celtic  chieftain  who  conseq|ed  to  change 
his  style  of  Toshach  and  his  patriarchal  sway  for  the 
title  and  stability  of  King  s  Thane  of  Cawdor,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  their  other 
ancient  property  and  offices  were  acquired.  But  on 
11th  July  1405,  we  find  Donald,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  suc- 
ceeding, by  formal  process  of  law,  to  his  father,  Thane 
Andrew,  who  died  last  vest  and  seised  in  the  offices  of 
hereditary  sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  constable  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Nairn.  The  family  had  now  also  acquired,  from 
an  unknown  source,^  one  half  of  the  lands  of  Dunmaglass, 


*  In  the  Inncs  charter-chest  at  Floors 
is  a  careful  trausiiiupt  (taken  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  Walter  of  Innes  in  1454)  of 
two  charters  of  Johannes  de  Haya  de 
Tulybothvil,  both  granted  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  of  St.  Clair :  the  first, 
of  lands  in  Strathpefir,  in  Ross,  dated 
4th  December  1350.  The  second,  of 
half  of  Urchany  Beg  in  Nairn  and  the 
Davach  of  Petcarsky  in  Sutherland,  is 
not  dated,  but  must  be  granted  some- 
what earlier  than  the  preceding.  It  is 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Clair  with  Eufemia,  the  granter's  sister, 
and  it  is  \vitne8sed  by  Roger  Bishop  of 


Ross,  Hugh  de  Rosse  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Ross,  Henry  called  Falconer  baron  of 
Lethyn,  Hugh  de  Rosse,  Adam  of  Urch- 
ard,  William  Thane  of  Cakler,  iriWww 
hui  son,  etc. 

*  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  the  historian  of 
Kilravock,  gives  us  the  tradition  of  his 
time,  that  the  same  Gilbert  Hostiarius 
who  had. the  charter  of  Both  and  Ban- 
chor  from  King  Alexander  il.,  had  also 
a  grant  of  the  Thanage  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Cawdor,  and  that  from  him  the 
family  are  descended.— KUr.  p.  61. 
There  is  nothing  to  support  this  tradi- 
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to  which  Thane  Donald  soon  added  the  other  half,  pur- 
chased from  the  family  of  Menzies.  Now,  however,  the 
tenure  of  the  Thanedom,  and  of  the  other  hereditary 
offices,  held  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce  immediately  of 
the  Sovereign,  was  changed.  By  one  of  those  exertions 
of  power,  which  the  Scotch  Parliament  soon  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  Karls  of  Ross  had  been  interposed 
between  the  Crown  and  its  vassals  over  a  great  district 
of  the  north;  and  when  Thane  Donald  succeeded,  his 
investiture  flowed  not  from  the  King,  but  from  his 
brother  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  (aften^'ards  Regent), 
who  styles  himself  lord  of  the  ward  of  Ross,  which  he 
held  as  grandfather  of  the  young  Countess  Eufam,  who 
became  a  mm.  It  was  only  on  the  forfeiture  of  John  of 
the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross  in  1475,  that  the  Thanage, 
much  increased  in  territor}%  became  again  and  perma- 
nently a  Crown  holding. 

Thane  Donald  added  to  the  family  possessions  the 


tion.  Durw'ard  was  too  good  a  name  to 
be  lightly  changed.  The  anus  of  Dur- 
ward  seem  to  have  been  a  chief,  without 
other  charge.  The  Cawdors  have  always 
given  a  hart's  head. 

That  which  looks  like  an  augmentation 
of  the  family  coat — which  a])pear8  on 
Thane  Donald's  seal,  as  one  buckle 
on  the  chief,  but  which  afterwards 
swelled  out  into  a  fess  azure  charged 
with  three  buckles  or — may  indicate  the 
acquisition  of  lands  by  marriage  or  in- 
heritance. We  do  not  know  from  whom 
the  first  half  of  Dunmaglass  was  derived. 
But  in  that  neighbourhood  was  settled, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  family  of  Stir- 
ling, who  were  sometimes  called  Stirliugs 
of  Moray,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
families  of  the  same  name  in  Perth  and 


Angus.— (Ragman  RoU^  1292 ;  Regist. 
Morav.  p.  99.)  Stirling  is  one  of  the 
few  names  that  give  buckles  for  their 
coat  armour;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  buckle  in  the  shield  of  Cawdor 
may  indicate  a  marriage  ^ith  an  heiress 
of  that  northern  branch.  Alexander  de 
Strivelyn,  who  was  settled  apparently 
near  the  church  of  Daviot,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  had  married  a  daughter 
of  FreskinuA  de  Kerdale,  a  cadet  of  De 
Moravia  ;  and  the  stars  which  Thane 
William  added  to  his  paternal  arms 
may  allude  to  the  same  connexion 
with  Stirling,  and  through  them  with 
the  great  family  of  De  Moravia,  whose 
three  mullets  in  different  positions  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  ancient  coats  of 
Moray. 
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level  fields  of  Moy,  near  Forres,  the  half  lands  of  Dim- 
maglass  already  mentioned,  the  lands  of  Little  Urchany, 
closely  adjoining  his  hereditary  Thanage,  and  some  roods 
in  the  bm'gh  of  Nairn.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him 
except  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  an  education 
unusual  among  laymen  at  that  time,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  offices  he  held  imder  the  Crown.^ 

When  William  the  son  of  Donald  succeeded  to  his 
father  in  1442,  King  James  ii.  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  The  Douglases,  already  too  powerful  for  the  Crown, 
had  set  their  desires  upon  the  Earldom  of  Moray,  and 
were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  it.  The 
great  territory,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  which  Bruce 
had  erected  into  an  Earldom  for  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Bandolph,  had  passed  into  less  vigorous  hands.  The  line 
of  Dunbar  had  terminated  in  two  daughters  of  Earl  James, 
and  the  Douglases  had  secured  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
the  yoimger.  To  have  the  younger  daughter  preferred 
in  the  succession,  and  to  give  her  husband,  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  estate  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Moray,  were 
steps  that  seemed  ordinary  administration  where  a  Doug- 
las was  concerned,  and  hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against 
them.  During  that  factious  and  turbulent  minority, 
Archibald  Earl  of  Moray  found  time  to  attend  to  his 
northern  territory.  He  restored  and  strengthened  the 
old  keep  of  Lochindorb,  once  the  head  castle  of  the 
Lordship  of  Badenoch,  and  rendered  famous  by  the  siege 


1  We  find  Donalde  of  Kaldor  thayne 
of  thai,  ilke  with  the  Earl  of  Moray  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Dame  Mary  of  He, 
Lady  of  the  Isles,  and  many  of  the  best 


of  Moray  and  Ross  assembled  at  Chan, 
ounry  of  Rosmarkyng,  16th  August  1420. 
— Original  instrument  at  Brodie,  printed 
in  Regis.  Epiac.  Aforav, 


■2  C 
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it  sustxiincd  when  the  Countess  of  Athol  held  it  out  for  a 
whole  winter  against  the  Regent  Andrew  Moray,  till 
relieved  by  Eklward  ill.  in  person.  He  rendered  the 
forest  castle  of  Damaway  defensible,  but  his  great  opera- 
tions for  restoring  or  building  the  castle  and  hall  were 
still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  downfall  When  he 
rushed  with  his  brothers  into  open  rebellion,  and  fell  at 
Arkinholme  in  1455,  the  special  charge  on  which  his 
lands  were  escheat  to  the  Crown  was,  ''pro  munitione  et 
foiiijicatione  castrorum  de  Lochindorb  et  Taimua  contra 

Before  the  downfall  of  the  Douglases  and  the  conse- 
quent revolution  in  Moray,  William  Thane  of  Cawdor 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  office  about  the  Court  and 
the  King  8  person.  In  the  Crown  license  for  building 
and  fortifying  his  castle  of  Cawdor,  in  1454,  the  King, 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  designates  him  as  his  loved 
familiar  squire  {dilectus  familiaris  scutifer  nostei*).  That 
was  the  year  of  the  great  Douglas  rebellion  ;  and  on  its 
termination  and  the  death  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  was  employed  in  fixing  the  rental 
and  managing  the  estates  in  the  north  which  had  fallen 
to  the  Crown  by  those  events. 

In  1457,  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Carmichael,  canon  of  Moray,  held  jointly  the  office  of 
King's  chamberlains  beyond  Spey,  and  rendered  their 
accounts  of  the  whole  income  and  expense  connected 
with  the  Crown  property  of  that  district,  at  Linlithgow, 
on  the  1 9th  of  July  of  that  year.    The  ancient  Crown 

>  Acta  Pari.  Scot  li. 
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Rentals  of  Scotland  are  aU  lost ;  and  the  local  antiquary 
must  look  to  these  accounts  for  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
divisions  and  occupation  of  property  and  the  condition 
of  the  country.  He  will  know  how  to  value  fifteenth 
century  lists  of  Crown  and  Earldom  lands,  with  their 
rental  stated,  and  often  their  produce  in  kind.  In  the 
expense  side,  he  will  find  minute  details  of  repairing  the 
Royal  Castle  of  Inverness ;  information  regarding  the 
property  of  the  great  Earldom ;  corrections  for  the  pedi- 
gree of  Lovat ;  particulars  of  many  interesting  families, 
as  De  Insulis,  several  Dunbars,  the  Lindsays — two  Dow- 
ager-Countesses of  Crawfurd  drawing  tierce  of  Strath- 
nairn,  and  a  Countess  of  Moray,  re-married  to  Sir  John 
Ogilvie  of  Luntrethin,  allowed  her  widow's  third  of  the 
Earldom  rents. 

Church  foundations  are  often  our  oldest  memorials  of 
historical  events.  Out  of  these  Earldom  rents,  payments 
were  due  to  several  chaplains  celebrating  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Elgin.  Among  them  are  five  chaplains  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  foimded  by  Earl  Thomas  Randolph, 
and  confirmed  by  his  uncle  King  Robert ;  and  one  en 
dowed  by  King  Alexander  ii.  for  the  soul  of  King 
Duncan — "the  gracious  Duncan" — who,  Fordun  says, 
died  at  Elgin. 

The  same  accounts  bring  us  acquainted  with  the 
private  life  of  James  ii.,  and  fiU  up  partially  a  gap  of 
several  years  left  entirely  blank  by  our  historians.  As 
soon  as  the  rout  of  Arkinholme  and  the  fall  of  Abercorn 
Castle  (1455)  had  marked  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Douglas  rebellion,  the  King  seems  to  have  turned  his 
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attention  to  establisliing  order  and  authority  in  the 
north,  and  especially  in  the  great  earldom  which  Archi- 
bald Douglas  had  forfeited  with  his  Ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  King  was  himself  active  in  the 
work  of  civilisation.  He  held  courts  of  justice  ;  direct^ 
a  new  rentalling  of  the  earldom,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  infant  son  David  ;^  took  up  his  residence  sometimes 
at  Inverness,  sometimes  at  Elgin.  While  at  the  latter 
rural  city,  he  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  Bishop  in  his 
castle  of  Spynie,  or  found  lodging  for  his  little  court  in 
the  College,  in  the  manse  of  Mr.  David  Stewart,  parson 
of  Duflfus,  who  wiis  then  employed,  along  with  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  in  the  administration  of  the  earldom.'  While 
the  King  was  residing  there,  and  the  parson  of  DufFus 
absent  probably  on  some  embassy,^  the  manse  was  acci- 
dentally set  on  fire,  with  some  of  the  homely  fare  pro- 
vided for  the  royal  larder  ;*  and  either  to  remedy  that 
disaster,  or  to  give  additional  accommodation  for  the 
unusual  guests  of  the  little  dwelling,  a  new  kitchen  was 
built  at  the  king  s  expense.  It  was  not  only  for  state 
business  and  holding  of  justice  courts  that  the  young 
king  stayed  in  Moray.  He  felt  the  fascination  of  the 
coimtry,  and  took  means  to  enjoy  it.    The  castle  of 


*  This  legitimate  roii  of  James  ii.  is 
not  known  to  our  historians.  He  dietl 
in  infancy. 

■  David  Stewart,  parson  of  Duffus, 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Moray,  and 
like  his  coadjutor  the  Thane  of  Cawdor, 
has  perpetuated  his  memory  l)y  building 
a  tower,  still  known  as  "  Davy's  Tower," 
and  the  most  stately  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Bishop's  palace  and  castle  of  Spynie. 


David  Stewart  died  in  1475,  and  was 
buritd  with  his  brother  James,  the  pre- 
ceding Bishop,  in  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's  aisle,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cathedral.— .1/6'.  NoUs. 
»  Extra  Regnum. 

*  Dried  fish  and  pease — pisctbiu  gma 
dicuntur  Stokfisch  et  trilws  bollis  pis- 
arum,  and  also  casks,  barrels,  tubs,  and 
other  .wooden  vessels  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  king's  use. 
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Lochindorb,  a  formidable  Norman  fortress  in  a  moor- 
land loch,  which  had  been  fortified  against  his  authority 
by  Douglas,  he  doomed  to  destruction,  and  employed 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  demolish  it.^  But  he  chose 
Damaway  for  his  own  himting-seat — as  old  Thomas 
Eandolph  had  done  a  century  before — and  completed 
the  extensive  repairs  and  new  erections  which  the 
Douglas  Earl  had  begun.  The  massive  beams  of  oak, 
and  solid  structure  of  the  roof  of  the  new  work  described 
in  these  accounts,  are  still  in  part  recognisable  in  the 
great  hall  at  Damaway,  which  popular  tradition;  ever 
leaning  towards  a  fabulous  antiquity,  ascribes  to  Earl 
Randolph,  but  which  is  certainly  of  this  period.  Here 
for  two  seasons  the  king  enjoyed  the  sport  of  the  chase. 
Great  territories  on  both  sides  the  river  were  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  for  the  sport,  and  the  tenemts  sat  free  of 
rent  while  their  lands  were  waste.*  What  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  hunting  we  are  not  informed.  The  sport  of 
hawking,  indeed,  might  well  be  enjoyed  on  the  river 
bank  at  Damaway  f  but  hawking  could  not  require  a 
whole  district  to  be  laid  wast^.  The  fox  was  not  of  old 
esteemed  a  beast  of  chase  in  Scotland,  nor  perhaps  so 
early  in  England.  The  wolf  was  trapped  and  speared 
and  done  to  death  as  vermin.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
king's  chief  game  was  the  red  deer,  the  natives  of  those 


1  Tlie  cost  of  demolishing  the  strong 
Norman  fortalice  was  £24. 

«  Propter  vastitatem  terrarum  de  Knok 
et  Aytenach—pro  vastitaie  terrarum  de 
Clakmarras  pro  parte  RegiSf  etc.  Quia 
de  mandato  Regis  eraiit  proclamatce  vas- 
tcr  pro  vetmtionibus.  Proclamata:  vastoe 
pro  venatwne. 


•  The  heronry  nt  Damaway,  so  well 
known  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
is  comparatively  a  late  settlement.  But 
the  streams  of  the  Findhom  must  always 
have  been  a  haunt  of  the  fishing  bird,  as 
its  cliffs  must  have  at  all  times  sheltered 
the  falcon's  eyrie. 
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hillfl  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hart  was  shot  with 
arrows,  and  hunted  down  with  the  old  rough  greyhound, 
still  known  among  us  as  the  deer-hound,  and  until  lately 
in  Ireland  as  the  wolf-dog,  with  such  help  of  slower  dogs 
of  surer  scent  as  the  country  could  afford  ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish "  hound  "  was  hardly  known  in  old  Scotland.  But 
"  riding  up  to  hounds,"  or  riding  at  all,  must  have  been 
very  partially  used  among  the  peat-mosses  and  rocks  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Findhom. 

It  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  Thane  Williams 
public  employments  were  the  source  of  his  prosperity. 
His  building  of  the  castle,  large  additions  to  the  family 
estates,  making  a  very  opulent  marriage  for  his  heir,i 
point  him  out  as  the  person  who  raised  the  family  to 
that  position  which  it  maintained,  with  little  change,  for 
several  centuries. 

"  The  Thanes  of  Cawdor,"  writes  Lachlan  Shaw,  "  as 
Constables  of  the  King's  house,  resided  in  the  Castle  of 
Nairn,  and  had  a  country  seat  at  what  is  now  called  Old 


»  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Dunbeath, 
who  was  married  to  Marion  of  the  Isles, 
the  daughter  of  Donald  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
had  great  estates  in  land,  and  other 
property  very  unusual  for  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman of  the  fifteenth  century.  From 
his  will,  which  has  been  preser\ed,  we 
learn  he  had  at  least  five  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  Archdeacon  of  Caithness  at 
the  date  of  the  will,  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  Marjory  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Mariot  to  the  young 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  The  will,  which 
bears  date  at  Roslin,  15tli  November 
1456,  shows  the  wealth  of  the  testator 
in  com,  cattle,  and  money,  and  also  in 
iron,  and  the  large  debts  due  to  him. 


The  bequest  to  the  Thane's  lady  is  as 
follows  : — "  I  geve  and  assignys  to  my 
douchtir  Marion  al  the  lave  of  niy  landis 
that  I  have  undisponyt  upon ;  and  sa 
mony  ky  aid  and  yong  as  I  have  with 
Aytho  Faurcharsone  [40  ky]  or  witli 
Mackay  Renaucb  [24],  and  sa  mony  ky 
as  scho  aucht  to  have  of  Williaine  Pol- 
sonys  ky."  He  directs  his  body  to  be 
graved  in  the  C-ollege  kirk  of  Roslin, 
near  where  the  Earl  his  son-in-law  thinks 
to  ly.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  the 
family  with  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  and 
he  left  a  silver  collar  to  Sir  Gilbert  the 
Haye,  a  vereilier  and  translator  of  French 
metrical  romances  into  Scotch,  appa- 
rently his  intimate  inen^.— BanncUyne 
Miscellany y  nr.  93. 
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Cawdor,  a  half  mile  north  from  the  present  seat.  There 
they  had  a  house  on  a  small  moat,  with  a  dry  ditch,  and 
a  drawbridge,  the  vestiges  whereof  are  to  be  seen.''  The 
remains  at  Old  Cawdor — in  the  midst  of  the  flat  alluvial 
plain — have  only  finally  disappeared  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  : — "  The  tower,"  writes  Shaw, 
speaking  of  the  present  castle,  "stands  between  two 
courts  of  buildings.  Tradition  beareth  that  the  Thane 
was  directed  in  a  dream  to  build  the  tower  round  a 
hawthorn-tree  on  the  bank  of  the  brook.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  there  is  in  the  lowest  vault  of  the  tower  the  trunk 
of  a  hawthorn-tree,  firm  and  sound,  growing  out  of  the 
rock,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  vault.  Strangers 
are  brought  to  stand  roimd  it,  each  one  to  take  a  chip  of 
it,  and  then  to  drink  to  the  hawthorn-tree,  ie,,  '  Pros- 
perity to  the  Family  of  Calder.'  This  house,  with 
spacious  enclosures,  fine  gardens,  a  park  of  red  deer,  and 
a  large  wood  close  by  the  house,  make  a  grand  and  de- 
lightful seat."  Shaw  omits,  perhaps  advisedly,  part  of 
the  legend,  which  is  yet  vouched  by  the  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  castle — how  the  Thane  resolved  to  build  a 
tower  of  fence,  but  hesitating  as  to  its  site,  was  admon- 
ished in  a  dream  to  bind  the  cofler  containing  his  trea- 
sure he  had  collected  for  the  purpose  on  an  ass ;  to  set 
the  animal  free,  and  to  build  his  tower  wherever  it 
stopped  ;  how  the  treasure-laden  ass  stopped  exactly  at 
"  the  third  hawthorn-tree,"  and  how  the  castle  was  there 
built  accordingly.  The  "  first  and  second  hawthorn  trees," 
which  stood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  castle,  fell 
within  the  last  forty  years,  bearing  the  marks  of  extreme 
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old  age.  Even  those  who  are  sceptical  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  mythical  history,  must  confess  that  the  tree  is 
still  standing  rooted  in  the  castle  vault,  and  that  beside 
it  hes  the  coffer,  albeit  no  longer  full  of  gold  or  silver. 

WiUiam  Thane  of  Cawdor,  the  son  of  the  builder  of 
the  tower,  was,  like  his  father,  a  lettered  man,  and  he 
fell  on  a  time  when  learning  was  in  repute  in  the  north 
— when  an  Esu'l  of  Huntly  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, and  w^hen  barons  were  ordained  ])y  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  put  their  eldest  sons  to  grammar  schools.  He 
added  to  the  estates  of  the  family  by  marriage  and  pur- 
chase. He  changed  the  ])ase  tenure  of  his  estates  into  a 
Crown  holding,  attended  to  his  affairs  in  person,  docquet- 
ing  important  papers  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  fami- 
liar with  forms  of  law  and  legal  instruments.  Now  was 
the  time  of  quarrels  with  neighbours,  quarrels  at  law 
and  against  law,  and  laborious  treaties  of  peace,  arbitra- 
tions about  marches,  and  those  strange  contracts  of  mar- 
riage where  parties  arranged  the  nuptial  happiness  of 
their  children  Ijcfore  they  were  bom.  Through  all,  the 
family  continued  to  prosper.  The  Thane  s  own  first 
marriage  was  apparently  very  fortimate,  and  perhaps 
also  his  second,  with  the  widow  of  Kinnaird  of  Culbin. 
Not  so  the  long  premeditated  maniage  of  his  son,  that 
was  meant  to  heal  the  differences  between  the  houses  of 
Cawdor  and  Ealravock. 

On  account  of  some  personal  defect,  the  Thanes 
eldest  son  William  was  set  aside  (put  from  all  his  lands 
and  heritage),  with  a  pension  until  he  should  obtain  a 
church  benefice,  and  with  the  sheriffship  and  constabu- 
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lary,  which  were  probably  held  inalienable  from  the 
heir-male  ;  and  Jolm,  the  second  son,  was  to  be  invested 
in  the  whole  heritage  of  his  family,  "  as  sicker  as  men's 
wit  can  devise,"  and  married  to  Isabella  the  Ross  of  Kil- 
ravock.  The  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  the  feud  of 
the  two  houses  was  embittered  by  family  dissensions,  in 
which  it  appears  the  old  Thane  took  special  umbrage  at 
his  son's  bride.  The  young  man  did  not  long  survive 
his  maniage,  dying  in  1498. 

It  wafi  not  unnatural  that  the  four  sons  and  even  the 
old  Thane  should  look  back  with  some  disappointment 
on  the  transactions  which  had  resulted  only  in  leaving 
an  infant  girl  sole  heiress  of  the  possessions  of  their 
house.  They  resolved,  if  they  could,  to  set  her  aside ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  their  kinsman,  the  Precentor  of 
Eoss,  they  brought  forward  some  curious  evidence  to 
prove  her  illegitimate.  But  the  little  Muriel  was  not 
imfriended.  The  new  tenure  was  against  them  too. 
The  young  Thane  had  been  fully  invested ;  the  estates 
held  ward  of  the  Crown  ;  so  that  the  infant  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Sovereign,  who  bestowed  her  ward  and 
marriage  upon  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and,  backed  by  that 
powerful  guardian,  the  little  Muriel  floated  safe  through 
the  storm  of  a  disputed  succession.  The  marriage  of  the 
heiress  to  the  son  of  her  guardian  (the  donator  of  her 
ward  and  marriage,  as  the  lawyers  called  him),  was  an 
imderstood  sequel  of  the  gift,  and  followed  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  without  imdue  delay,  for  Muriel  of  Cawdor 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Earl's  third  son. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  John  Campbell  was  a  kind 
husband  to  his  child- wife.  Certainly  the  marriage  had 
many  advantages,  and  perhaps  no  other  alliance  in  Scot- 
land could  have  enabled  the  young  heiress  to  hold  her 
own  so  well  among  rough  neighbours  and  unfriendly 
kinsmen  and  clansmen. 

The  Campbells  were  already  firmly  established  in 
the  room  of  the  great  ancient  lords  of  Argyll,  the  Isles, 
and  Lorn.  But  theirs  was  a  diflferent  rule  from  that  of 
the  pirates  and  rude  princes,  their  predecessors.  Not 
satisfied  with  a  sway  quite  absolute,  and  which  they 
might  easily  have  made  independent,  over  the  Celts  of 
those  remote  and  inaccessible  mountains  and  isles,  the 
Campbells,  from  the  beginning,  attached  themselves  to 
the  Scotch  Court,  obtained  great  and  opulent  marriages, 
and  held  the  highest  oflices  of  the  state.  The  first  Earl 
of  Argyll  had  been  Chancellor ;  the  second,  who  fell  at 
Flodden,  was  Master  of  Household  ;  and  the  third 
handed  down,  as  hereditary  possessions  to  his  succes- 
sors, the  great  offices  of  Master  of  Household  and  Great 
Justiciar  of  Scotland.  But  it  was  the  personal  character 
of  the  race,  predominating  alike  in  policy  and  force  over 
all  their  neighboui-s,  that  gave  the  Campbells  their  chief 
influencQ. 

Sir  Jolm,  who  married  Muriel  of  Cawdor  in  1510,  was 
the  third  son  of  that  Earl  Archibald  who  was  killed  in  the 
field  of  Flodden  three  years  later.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  gallant  race  of  Stuart  of  Damley.  He  him- 
self was  a  Campbell  of  the  old  stamp,  seeking  incessantly 
to  increase  his  possessions  and  extend  his  influence.  His 
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treaties  with  cousins  of  his  own  clan,  with  the  M*Leans 
and  Camerons,  M'Leods,  McDonalds,  and  M'Neills,  show 
both  his  policy  and  his  acknowledged  power.  The 
proudest  of  the  Highlands  did  not  disdain  to  take  service 
with  him, — to  become  leal  and  true  men  and  servants  to 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor.  It  is  astonishing  how 
soon  the  old  Cawdors — the  four  imcles  of  Muriel  and 
their  kinsman  the  Precentor,  went  down  before  the  as- 
cendency of  the  new  Thanes.  The  careful  economies  of 
the  Precentor  were  all  in  vain,  and  the  estates  he  had 
providently  acquired  to  maintain  the  male  line  of  his 
house,  all  came  at  length  to  swell  the  possessions  of 
Muriel's  husband. 

Sir  John's  own  possessions  in  Argyll  were  large  and 
still  increasing.  He  seems  to  have  already  pretended 
some  right  to  Isla,  and  long  before  the  general  spoil  of 
church  lands,  the  Campbells,  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
Reformation,  had  appropriated  to  him  a  great  territory 
on  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive  (a  himdred  merk  land  of  old 
extent  pertaining  to  lona),  of  which  he  had  previously 
been  bailie.^ 

Muriel,  while  still  an  infant,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
moved for  safety  to  Argyll,  and  she  probably  passed  the 
the  first  years  of  her  married  life  in  her  husband's  coim- 
try.  We  modems,  looking  on  the  immatched  beauty  of 
that  western  shore,  may  feel  some  surprise  that  even  the 
charming  situation  of  Cawdor,  and  the  hghter  air  and 
bright  sky  of  Moray  could  compensate  for  it  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Campbell.    There  were  other  considerations, 

»  Feu-charter  a.  1532. 
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no  doubt,  then  more  weighty.  Ferqnhard  M*Lachlan, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  no  stranger  to  the  manners  of 
his  people,  when  making  over  the  church  land  on  Loch 
Etive  to  Sir  John,  recorded  that  the  estate  was  in  a 
wicked  and  pernicious  province,  from  whose  inhabitants 
he  and  his  predecessors  could  get  no  rents  or  profits, 
expressing  an  unnecessary  doubt  whether  Sir  John 
Campbell  will  be  more  successful.  Now,  though  a 
Camp])ell  knew  how  to  draw  his  rents  in  Argyll,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  as  the  knight  got  older  and  richer, 
the  security  of  the  east  coast,  amidst  Saxon  settlers 
and  their  institutions,  amidst  royal  burghs,  endowed 
churchmen,  regular  and  secular — all  lovers  of  order  and 
respecters  of  property  -might  lead  him  to  prefer  his 
wifes  country  and  to  settle  there  permanently.  It 
seems  that  Sir  John  and  his  family  came  to  Cawdor  in 
1524,  and  from  that  time  made  it  their  usual  residence. 

After  a  prosperous  reign.  Sir  John  died  in  1546.  The 
Lady  Muriel  sur\  ived  him  long,  and  sur\dved  also  their 
eldest  son  Archibald,  who  died  only  five  years  after  his 
father.  At  length,  when  Dame  Muriel  of  Cawdor  is  now 
of  a  good  old  age,  in  the  year  1573,  she  resigns  her 
thanage  and  lands  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  "Jhone 
Campbell,  my  oy,  his  airis  male  and  assignayis and  so 
disappears  from  the  scene. 

John,  the  young  Thane,  made  a  good  beginning.  He 
married  Mary  Keith,  the  daughter  of  a  very  noble,  opu- 
lent, and,  for  the  times,  most  virtuous  family,  the  Earl 
Marischall  s,  and  the  yoimger  sister  of  the  good  Dame 
Annas  Keith,  wife  of  the  Regent  Mun-ay,  and  after  his 
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assassination,  of  Colin  Earl  of  Argyll  In  Thane  John  s 
time  befell  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  world — ^the 
Eeformation ;  yet  no  paper  preserved  at  Cawdor  bears 
notice  of  it  directly  or  incidentally,  if  we  except  large 
accessions  of  church  lands — the  priory  lands  of  Ard- 
chattan  on  the  west,  and  the  bishopric  lands  of  Ar- 
derseir  on  the  Cawdor  side — and  the  crowd  of  church- 
men avowing  families  of  children  (some  of  whom  must 
have  been  bom  before  the  Reformation  made  them 
lawful). 

The  marriage  of  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor  with 
the  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Argyll  had  drawn  his 
connexion  still  closer  with  his  chief  s  family,  and  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Chancellor,  Earl  of 
Argyll  in  1584,  he  was  one  of  six  persons  named  to 
advise  the  twice  widowed  Coimtess  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Earldom  during  the  minority  of  the  yoimg 
Earl,  her  son.^  Not  content  with  his  share  of  power, 
Cawdor  planned  with  Campbell  of  Lochnell  to  seize 

1  The  Earl's  will  is  notable.  Here  are  of  my  wyf,  I  leif  the  goveniament  of  my 

some  of  its  terms :—  dochter  Annas  unto  the  said  John  Camp- 

"  Item,  becaus  the  burding  wil  be  bell  of  Calder,  and  to  his  wyf,  hir  modir 

havie  to  my  said  spous  to  reull  and  go-  sister.  .  .  .  And  now,  last  of  all,  I  leif 

veme  the  cuntrie  of  Argyll  and  Lome,  my  son  Archibald  to  be  brocht  up  be 

etc.,  induring  the  tyme  of  my  sonis  mi-  his  mother  and  my  freindis  in  the  feir 

noritie,  I  will  and  ordane  to  be  adjunit  of  God  ;  and  ordanis  and  willis  him  and 

with  hir  in  that  behalfe,  the  intromis-  thame  that  thai  never  suarf  nor  schrink 

sioun  of  geir  allanerlie  except,  thir  per-  bak  from  the  treu  religion  of  Jesus  Cryst 

sounes  following  conjunctlie  ;  that  is  to  professit  and  prechit  within  this  realm, 

say,  Duncane  Campbell  of  Olenurquhy,  bot  that  thai,  with  thair  bodeyis  and 

Dougall  Campbell  of  Auchinbrek,  Johne  guidis  mantene  and  sett  forward  the 

Campbell  of  Calder,  James  Campbell  of  samin  to  the  uttermost  of  thair  poweris 

Arkiuglasscomptrollar,  Archibald  Camp-  in  all  places,  speciallie   within  the 

bell  of  Lochinyell,  and  Mr.  Neill  Camp-  boundis  of  Argyll  and  Lorn." — Latter 

bell  Bishop  of  Argyll,  quhais  counsal  Will  of  Colin  Earl  of  Argyll,  Chancel- 

my  said  spous  sail  follow  in  all  thingis  lor  and  Justice-Qeneral  of  Scotland, 

concerning  the  weill  of  my  sone  and  his  made  at  Damaway,  5  and  6  September 

cuntre.  .  .  .  Attour,  in  cace  of  inlaik  1584. 
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and  keep  the  boy  by  force,  Lochnell  to  have  control  of 
his  household,  Cawdor  of  his  person,^  and  thus  to  rule 
the  State  together.  Cawdor  seems  to  have  attained  his 
object,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  Dame  Annas 
Keith,*  and  of  Ardkinglass  the  comptroller,  governed  the 
young  Earl,  and  his  kingdom  with  almost  undivided 
sway.*  It  was  a  short  rule,  however,  and  came  to  a 
violent  end.  Young  Ardkinglass,  the  comptroller's  son, 
provoked  that  he  was  unable  to  exercise  the  same  influ- 
ence as  his  father,  and  having  tried  to  gain  the  yoimg 
Earl's  affection,  by  means  of  witchcraft,  without  effect^ 
took  the  more  certain  Highland  method  of  removing  an 
impediment  from  his  path.  He  employed  two  poor 
natives  to  do  the  deed,  and  Cawdor  was  shot  at  night 
by  three  bullets  from  a  hagbut  fired  through  a  window 
of  the  house  of  Knepoch  in  Lorn.  The  instruments  in 
the  assassination  were  given  up  to  punishment,  but  their 
instigator  was  not  punished.* 

The  half  century  covered  by  the  life  of  the  second 


*  Two  bonds  of  agreement  were  sub- 
scribed on  the  same  day,  the  one  osten- 
sible, if  need  were,  the  otJier  secret. 

«  She  died  at  Edinburgh,  16th  July 
1688.  Her  testament  gives  a  valuable 
statement  of  the  household  servants  and 
their  wages,  and  of  the  house-rent  then 
paid  in  Edinburgh  for  a  lady  of  rank — 
the  dowager  of  two  Earldoms,  and,  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  administering  one. 
—Argyll  Letters,  Maitl.  Club. 

«  It  is  to  this  we  owe  a  little  note  of 
travelling  expenses  in  the  West  High- 
lauds  in  1591.— See  Appendix. 

«  The  Testament  dative  of  "John 
Campbell  of  Caldor  quha  decesit  intes- 
tate in  the  month  of  Febniar  1591,"  is 


registered  in  the  Commissary  books  of 
Edinburgh  (15th  August  1592).  His 
moveable  property  consisted  mostly  of 
com  and  stock  on  the  Mains  of  Clerk- 
ington,  the  lands  of  Braidwood,  Freri- 
lian,  Fairlihoip,  Nether  Liberton,  his 
connexion  with  which  estates  we  do  not 
gather.  Among  the  debts  due  by  the 
defunct  are  house-rent  owed  to  Robert 
Oliphant,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  for  his 
house  in  Edinburgh  occupied  in  1591, 
£80,  and  a  year's  wages  to  servants — W. 
Lauder,  40  merks  ;  John  CaddeU>  £20 ; 
two  others  at  16  merks  each,  one  at  10 
merks,  one  at  £5  ;  David  M'Kane,  cuke, 
10  merks ;  another  man-ser\'ant  at  £5, 
and  another  at  8  merks ;  and  three 
women-servants  at  £6  and  £4  each. 
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Sir  John  of  Cawdor  was  a  very  eventful  period  for  the 
family  :  a  period  of  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  some 
of  it  won  by  the  sword, — of  high  alliances, — of  personal 
misfortunes,  domestic  quarrels,  and  the  unhappiness  of 
overwhelming  debts.  The  known  historical  events  in 
the  family  make  us  regret  the  more  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  familiar  correspondence  and  domestic  docu- 
ments. It  is  a  pity  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  first  wife, 
Jane  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  black  Sir  Dimcan  of 
Glenurchy  (a  very  interesting  person  in  the  history  of 
Highland  civilisation)  and  whose  grandmother  was  of 
the  gentle  and  imfortunate  house  of  Gowrie.  How  much 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  documents  relating  to  Isla, 
are  all  what  may  be  called  public  documents.  We  long 
to  know  the  personal  adventures  of  the  Knight  and  his 
Squires  in  their  perilous  expedition ;  still  more  the  life 
of  the  Lord  and  Lady  when  Isla  was  their  own.  Did 
they  live  in  armed  state  in  the  Castle  of  Dunivaig,  or  in 
the  Fortalice  of  Illanlochgorme ;  and  what  manner  of 
neighbourhood  and  hospitality  was  kept  in  their  island 
kingdom  ?  Of  all  that,  we  learn  nothing.  We  hear  of 
a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  onslaught  on  Dunivaig  in  their 
absence  ;^  we  hear  of  the  maiUs  paid  to  the  Crown,  alas ! 
too  irregularly;  and  now  and  then  have,  incidentally, 
notice  of  the  manner  of  raising  these  by  multitudes  of 
cattle  levied  from  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  in  large 
droves  {schoUs  they  are  sometimes  called)  twice  a  year 

*  In  1631,  it  seems  to  have  been  in-  and  to  build ''a  more  commodious  house 

tended  to  throw  down  the  Castle  of  in  a  more  proper  part  of  the  isle."  But 

Dunivaig,  as  too  dangerous  a  strength  whether  that  intention  was  carried  into 

within  reach  of  such  daring  neighbours,  eflfect  we  do  not  learn. 
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into  England  But  we  gather  nothing  of  life  in  the 
Isles  ;  and  only  learn  that  Cawdor  was  deserted,  by  the 
miserable  description  of  the  roof  rotted,  the  glass,  timber, 
windows,  and  doors  fallen  down,  the  very  drawbridge 
broken  down  by  a  storm  of  weather,^  and  from  the  repair 
and  re-edification  that  became  necessary  a  few  years  later. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Isla'  {c.  1615)  began  the 
misfortimes  of  the  family.  The  expense  of  winning  and 
keeping  the  island  ;  large  bribes  exacted  by  courtiers, 
others  possibly  paid  to  the  King,  for  the  gift ;  heavy 
rents  to  be  made  forthcoming  while  the  land  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  enemies  or  waste  :  these  causes,  added 
to  family  expenses,  the  cost  of  two  establishments,  visits 
to  a  Court  where  none  were  welcome  empty-handed, 
heaped  up  an  amount  of  debt  which,  in  that  age — inno- 
cent as  yet  of  bills  and  bank-notes — might  have  weighed 
down  a  better  manager  than  Sir  John  Campbell.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  held  a  prudent  head  of 
a  family  ;  for  a  meeting  of  friends  convened  to  consider 
its  affairs,  in  his  own  presence  recommended  his  son  to 
be  set  in  his  place,  and  in  all  respects  treated  him  as  a 
prodigal  unfit  to  administer  the  estates. 

But  greater  misfortimes  than  such  as  debt  and  im- 
prudence can  produce  were  in  store.  John,  the  eldest 
son,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Urquhart  of  Cromarty, 
sister  to  the  eccentric  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  in  1622, 
was  then  invested  in  the  fee  of  the  estates.  The  mar- 
riage was  probably  not  happy ;  though  w^e  need  not 

»  1631  and  1635.    The  parish  church,  however,  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  John. 
*  See  Appendix. 
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credit  the  country  gossip,  which  accused  the  young  wife 
of  designing  to  poison  h\m}  But  disputes  arose  also 
between  him  and  his  father,  which  would  be  aggravated 
by  the  old  Knight's  second  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Douglas,  who  had  a  large  "  maintenance''  or 
provision  out  of  the  estate  of  Cawdor.*  The  straits  to 
which  the  family  were  driven  is  seen  in  a  sale,  by  Sir 
John  to  his  second  son  Colin,  of  the  "plenishing"  of  the 
old  castle — a  poor  account  of  its  provision  for  comfort 
or  defence — in  1636. 

John,  the  fiar  of  Cawdor,  had  hitherto  lived  and 
ruled  in  Isla,  and  it  was  apparently  there  that  he  was 
seized  with  his  malady.  In  1638,  we  find  Dr.  Beaton 
sent  to  Isla.  Ominous  consultations  of  Dr.  Beaton,  Dr. 
Amot,  and  Dr.  Sibbald,  at  Edinburgh,  "concerning  the 
Laird's  sickness,"  and  the  Lord  Advocate  consulted  "  con- 
cerning the  Laird's  estate  and  the  young  boy's  securities." 
The  malady  was  not  to  be  cured,  and  in  the  following 
year  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor  was  declared  by  a  jury 
to  have  been,  for  eighteen  months,  unfit  to  manage  his 
affairs,  and  his  brother  Colin  declared  entided  to  be  his 
Tutor-at-law. 

We  have  now  (1639)  the  contract  for  building  "the 
Auld  Hall  and  Kitchen  of  Calder."  A  Tutor  imdertaking 

»  Spalding  tells  the  story  of  three  gen-  Cromarty,  this  potion  was  in  a  quairt 

tlemen  poisoned  at  a  collation  at  Crom-  stoup  provydit  for  him  ;  bot  fell  uther- 

arty,  and  gives  the  scandal,  as  he  loves  wayes,  as  ye  heir."   At  that  time,  sud- 

to  do  :— "  It  is  said  the  young  Laird  of  den  deaths  and  diseases  not  understood 

Calder  was  marriet  to  Cromartie's  doch-  were  always  attributed  to  poison.— 

tor,  who  thereafter  becam  mad,  and  of  Tnibles,  1643. 

whom  his  young  Ladie  had  no  plesour.  '  This  marriage  was  about  16354M 

Thus,  he  being  with  hir  in  the  place  of  The  lady  died  some  time  before  1689. 

2  D 
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BO  considerable  an  amount  of  building  while  the  heir  of 
the  family  was  in  so  melancholy  seclusion,  shows  the 
greatness  of  the  necessity,  or  else  that  affairs  were  not 
so  desperate  as  the  homings  and  escheats  and  all  the 
diligence  of  the  law  put  in  force  against  the  careless  Sir 
John,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  What  the  habitable 
house  of  Cawdor  was  before  this  time,  it  is  difficult,  but 
perhaps  not  impossible,  to  guess,  by  the  help  of  some 
materials  that  would  guide  a  practised  and  intelligent 
builder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superstmcture 
of  the  house  north  of  the  tower  is  altogether  of  this  date 
or  later  ;  and  the  description  of  the  simple  requisites  of 
a  Scotch  gentleman's  house  of  that  period  is  not  without 
interest.  It  is  apparent  that  drawings  or  plans  were  not 
used,  and  that,  in  the  very  time  when  Heriot's  Hospital 
was  building  in  Edinburgh,  Glammis  in  Strathmore, 
and  Castle  Fraser  and  Craigievar  in  Aberdeensliire,  the 
Tutor  of  Cawdor  was  satisfied  to  leave  the  architecture 
of  his  family  mansion  to  the  Nairn  masons,  provided 
the  armes,  names,  and  siferis  upon  the  windockis  were 
wrocht  to  the  said  Colin  Campbell  his  contentment."^ 

Mixed  with  the  din  of  the  mason's  hammer,  we  have 
some  sound  of  the  war  that  raged  wdthout.  The  family 
of  Cawdor,  as  good  cousins  to  Argyll,  were  probably  of 
the  Puritan  party  from  the  beginning.  But  about  Colin 
the  tutor,  there  is  no  mistake.  He  attended  the  famous 
Assembly  of  the  Kark  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  which  abo- 
lished Bishops.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  "  Trot  of  Turriff'*  in 

»  1689. 
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February  1639.  There  was  no  backsliding  nor  suspicion 
of  Popery  now,  as  in  Sir  John's  time. 

On  whichever  side  a  man  was,  in  those  times  of  civil 
war,  he  suffered  for  his  opinions,  for  both  parties  followed 
the  rule  of  ]ivmg  on  the  enemy.  It  thus  fell  out,  that 
th^  estate  and  tenants  of  Cawdor  were  pillaged  by  Mon- 
trose and  his  cavaliers,  and  the  charter-room,  like  many 
others  in  Scotland,  abounds  in  those  rolls  and  schedules 
of  damages  which  the  Laird  hoped  fondly  to  recover 
from  the  Government  for  injuries  sustained.^ 

Colin  was  succeeded  in  the  tutory  by  his  brother 
George.  Both  seemed  to  have  looked  to  Isla,  or  their 
possessions  in  the  far  west,  as  their  securest  place  of 
dweUing  during  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war  ;  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  family  of  John 
the  fiar  "  were  educated  at  Glasgow,  while  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's children,  both  before  and  after  her  death,  were 
brought  up  among  her  relations  in  Edinburgh.  While 
the  children  were  at  Glasgow,  Colin,  the  heir  of  the 
Thanedom,  attending  the  University,  was  taken  ill,  re- 
moved to  Irvine,  and,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the 
famous  medicinar.  Dr.  Donald  Ochonochar,  brought  from 


1  It  is  only  after  the  battle  of  Auld- 
earn that  Spalding  chronicles  how Efter 
this  gryte  victorie,  Montroiss  directis  to 
bum  the  Laird  of  Caddell  Canipbellis 
lands  and  houssis  in  Naime  and  plun- 
derit  his  haill  goodis  but  it  is  evident 
that  each  party  plundered  and  destroyed 
as  they  ha<l  power.  More  formal  and 
legalized  exactions  were  levied  indiscri- 
minately "  on  the  country"  and  on  friends. 
We  find  at  Cawdor  a  certificate  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argj'll,  that  George  Camp- 
bell, Tutor  of  Calder,  did  funiish,  iu  the 


spring  of  1644,  to  the  Laird  of  Ardkin- 
glass  and  the  forces  under  his  command 
against  Allister  McDonald  and  the  Irish 
rebels,  quantities  of  meal,  marts,  butter, 
and  cheese,  which,  with  two  months'  pay 
appointed  for  the  Tutor  himself  as  a  cap- 
tain in  that  expedition,  doth  amount  in 
money  to  £157i> ;  for  payment  whereof 
there  was  assigned  to  him  the  loan  and 
taxt  of  the  Laird  of  Calder's  rents  in  the 
shire  of  Argyll,  extending  to  the  same 
sum.  The  certificate  is  grantetl  only  ou 
12th  July  1655. 
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Argyll  to  attend  liim,  died  there/  Sir  John,  his  grand- 
father, long  set  aside  from  the  management  of  the  estate, 
died  about  the  same  time  ;  and  at  length,  in  June  1654, 
died  his  father  John  "the  fiar,"  the  unhappy  lunatic 
cognosced  by  the  inquest  in  1639,  who  appears  to  have 
spent  his  latter  days  in  Isla.^ 

Hugh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  tutor  Colin,  was  now 
Laird.  Perhaps  he  is  the  Hugo  CambeUus  who  is  in- 
scribed in  the  Register  of  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  as  having  taken  his  degree  in  1654. 
In  this  generation  we  arrive,  as  it  were,  by  one  step, 
from  a  state  of  society  and  feeling  wliich  we  cannot 
rightly  appreciate,  so  diflferent  does  it  seem  from  us,  and 
find  ourselves  among  the  habits,  manners,  feelings,  and 
motives — even  the  language  of  our  own  time.  To  this 
eflFect,  the  great  Civil  War  serves  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  have  now 
familiar  letters — would  that  more  of  them  were  pre- 
served !  —household  cares  and  comforts,  and  some  of  the 
elegancies  and  refinements  of  private  life.    The  sons  are 


*  It  was  to  Irvine  that  the  members 
of  the  University  removed  when  the 
plague  visited  Glasgow  in  1646. 

*  Tlie  children  of  John  the  fiar  were 
Colin,  who  diet!  at  Ir\'ine  before  him, 
and  two  daughters,  Jane,  married  to 
the  Master  of  Forbes,  and  Christian, 
upon  whom  some  anonymous  chronicler 
(perhaps  a  cliamberlain,  peevish  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  pay  her  tocher)  has 
afiixe<l  the  stigma  which  I  have  copied 
in  the  table  of  pedigree.  1  find  no  foun- 
dation for  the  disparaging  note.  On 
the  contrar}',  when  her  tocher  was 
claimed  in  1653,  the  parties  moving  were 


William  Master  of  Forbes,  John  Dun- 
bar sometime  of  Hempriggs,  and  two 
other  Dunbars  of  Penick  and  Hillhead, 
who,  as  assignees  for  Nicholas  Dunbar 
and  his  wife  Christian  Campbell,  ob- 
tained decree  before  the  Commissionen 
for  Administration  of  Justice  for  8000 
merks,  provided  to  her  under  her  mo- 
ther's marriage-contract,  of  date  22d 
August  1622. 

One  of  the  children  of  this  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  that  Lilias  Dimbiur, 
wife  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Torrich, 
well  known  for  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  Covenant  Many  of  her  letters  are 
at  Kilravock. 
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sent  to  college,  and  afterwards  travel  abroad  for  improve- 
ment. The  daughters  play  on  the  virginals  and  the  viol 
da  gamba,  and  have  even  a  wish  for  balls.  We  have 
had  no  acquaintance  hitherto  with  the  ladies  of  Cawdor, 
except  in  their  marriage  contracts  and  settlements  of 
dower.  The  Lady  of  the  house  now  appears  as  a  recog- 
nised authority,  directing  her  housekeeping  and  domestic 
supplies.  The  Knight  himself  still  attends  to  the  droves 
from  Isla ;  but  he  has  a  scholai'ly  feeling,  and  can  ex- 
press regret  that  "  rambling  abroad  in  the  country,  hunt- 
ing, and  hawking,  have  taken  him  from  reading  and 
study,  except  for  divertisement."  Later  in  life  he  can 
recall  his  studious  habits,  and  even  descend  into  the 
arena  of  letters — the  author  of  a  printed  book. 

Sir  Hugh  came  of  age  in  1660 — the  year  of  the 
Restoration  ;  and  two  years  later,  Lauderdale,  already 
in  full  power,  had  obtained  the  gift  of  the  young  Thane's 
marriage,  and  probably  directed  his  choice  to  his  wife's 
niece,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Stewart,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray The  smallness  of  tocher  of  9000  merks  was 
compensated  by  the  good  connexion,  and  much  more,  as 
it  turned  out,  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  lady,  who 
lived  long  at  Cawdor,  and  has  left  the  memory  of  much 
feminine  and  domestic  virtue. 

Sir  Hugh  served  in  several  Parliaments  as  member 
for  the  shire  of  Nairn  ;  and,  like  other  commissioners  to 
Parliament,  he  received  an  allowance  for  his  expenses.' 


>  The  "  Cousin "  Countess  of  Caith- 
ness, yfho  congratulates  him  on  his  ap> 
proaching  marriage,  is  Mary  of  Argyll, 
married  (Ist)  to  George  Sinclair,  Earl  of 


Caithness,  and  after  his  death  to  (2d) 
John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Earl  of 
Caithness. 
■  On  29th  April  1673,  the  heritors  of 
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The  maimer  and  fiishion  of  parliamentary  life  in  Edin 
burgh  may  be  in  some  degree  gathered  from  the  shop 
bills  and  accounts  of  expenses  down  to  1676,  still  pre- 
ser\'ed  at  Cawdor.  Of  the  country  occupations  we  may 
have  ftome  idea  from  the  instructions  written  by  Sir 
Hugh  in  1677.  He  is  then  preparing  for  a  visit  to  Isla ; 
lime,  timber,  and  all  materials  are  to  be  got  on  the  spot 
for  building  a  mansion-house  at  Killarow,  but  the  masons, 
skilled  workmen,  he  is  to  bring  himself  from  the  Saxon 
coast. 

The  chief  interest  is  in  the  cattle,  the  main  produce 
of  the  island,  l)ut  it  is  only  to  realize  their  value.  No 
care  is  taken-  -it  has  not  yet  occurred  as  desirable  or 
possible  -  -to  improve  the  breed.  No  directions  are  given 
for  restricting  the  number  accoi-ding  to  pasture,  or  chang- 
ing the  8t(K*k  by  new  blood.  Somewhat  more  care  is 
shown  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Long  before  this  time, 
the  Lairds  of  Glenurchy  had  introduced  English  or  foreign 
horses  for  tlieii-  great  stud  in  Perthshire  and  Argyll,  and 
the  example  was  followed  at  Cawdor.*  The  Thanes 
young  horse  and  the  two  colts,  recommended  to  the 
particular  care  of  the  store-master,  were  evidently  of  a 
pedigree  thought  superior  to  the  old  breed  of  Isla. 

The  directions  for  preserving  deer,  rabbits,  and 


the  shire  of  Nairn  stent  themselves  for 
the  allowance  due  to  Sir  Hugh  Campbell 
of  Calder,  for  his  atteiulance  and  service 
as  commissioner  from  the  shire  of  Nairn, 
for  the  third  session  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  the  Earl  of  Rothes  wks 
commissioner  for  His  Majestic,  and  for 
the  three  hy-past  sessiones  of  the  second 
and  third  current  Parlianifnt,  to  which 


the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  commis* 
missioner,  -in  all  amounting  to  £1785. 

*  So  early  as  1638,  Duncan  Campbell, 
writing  from  Isla  to  his  brother  Colin  of 
Galcantray,  desires  him  to  find  some 
good  horse  for  his  mares,  adding — **I 
wische  to  have,  if  yon  may,  Cromertie'R 
old  Spanis  liors,  jirovyding  he  l>e  of  a 
ressonable  pryce." 
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blackcocks — no  mention  of  red  grouse — and  the  collect- 
ing a  few  deer  from  Juro,  and  Isla  to  be  brought  to  Caw- 
dor/ call  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  game.  Here 
the  scene  is  in  the  west.  Farther  on,  we  have  at  Caw- 
dor a  notice  of  "  buying  moorfowl  and  tarmachans  from 
Badenoch  and  Strathspey/'  suggesting  the  strange  sus- 
picion that  grouse  were  then  not  to  be  had,  or  not 
abundant  on  the  hiUs  of  Cawdor.  Moorfowl  were  bought 
also  for  Sir  Hugh's  funeral  banquet  in  the  end  of  March. 
In  truth,  the  common  notion  of  the  abundance  of  game, 
and  of  the  whole  occupants  of  our  mountain  ranges,  in 
the  olden  time,  is  very  mistaken.  Sheep  and  wool  are 
not  mentioned  in  these  papers;  but  we  know,  from 
similar  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  they  were  kept,  they  were  in  miserably  small 
flocks,  herded  close  to  the  dwelling  of  the  owner.  Black 
cattle,  in  like  manner,  were  few  and  bad.  In  the  eastern 
Highlands,  the  rents  were  seldom,  or  in  smaU  proportions, 
derived  from  them.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
mountains  swarmed  with  foxes  and  wolves,  and  other 
cow-stealers  more  daring  and  skilftJ.  Every  clan  was 
against  its  neighbour  ;  and  where  there  was  any  excuse 
of  war,  or  popular  rising,  or  faction  fighting — and  when 
was  such  excuse  wanting? — the  coimtry  was  soon 
covered  with  marauders,  to  whom  everything  was  law- 


1  It  is  for  these  red  deer  that  the  high 
wall  was  bnilt  round  the  green  and  the 
little  park  at  Cawdor.  When  Sir  Hugh 
went  to  "  the  Baths  "  in  1682,  he  ordered 
that  great  care  Rhonld  be  taken  during 
the  building  of  the  dykes,  that  none  of 
the  deer  be  lettin  out  of  the  parke,  and 
that  some  one  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 


the  great  yeat  to  keep  them  in,  and  to 
let  uo  beast  in  the  park  with  the  deer  but 
the  year-old  sUg  alone  (2d  June  1682). 
There  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  red-deer 
there  in  1725,  and  there  was  still  a  park 
of  red-deer  in  Lachlan  Shaw's  time 
(1775). 
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ful  booty,  and  that  waa  preferred  which  could  be  moved 
off  on  its  own  legs.^  The  pasture,  unused  by  sheep  or 
cattle,  ought  to  have  maintained  a  multitude  of  deer ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  deer  being  unprotected,  killed 
out  of  season,'  diiven  about  and  allowed  no  rest,  were 
reduced  exceedingly  in  number,  and  found  only  in  the 
remotest  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  No  doubt  the  primary 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  deer  was  the  state  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands,  always  on  the  verge  of 
famine,  and  every  few  years  suffering  the  horrors  of 
actual  starvation.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  seems 
to  have  added  to  the  other  causes  of  their  decay,  more 
than  we  should  be  prepared  to  believe.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament, so  early  as  1551,  sets  forth  that  "deer,  roe, 
and  wild  beasts  and  wild  fowl  are  clean  exiled  and 
banished  by  shooting  with  half-hag,  culvering,  and 
pistolat/'  But  the  confusions  of  the  following  century 
undoul^tedly  nmch  increased  the  evil ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  deer  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  gi-eat  cen- 
tral forests  of  Perthsliii-e,  stretching  from  Aberdeenshire 
to  Argyll,  and  in  the  wilds  of  the  Sutherland  peninsula. 
Some  of  the  documents  of  the  latter  part  of  Sir 


» Sir  Hugh  de8cril>ea  the  thiug  after 
the  Revolution  troubles  in  1691,  putting 
one  in  mind  of  the  groan  of  an  old  Moray 
chronicler  who  had  witnessetl  the  harry- 
ing  of  the  country  and  burning  of  the 
church  by  the  Wolf  of  Bedenoch  :— //* 
diebtts  tilts  non  emi  lex  in  i^otiOf  seti 
ilwUibet  potentiw  minorem  oppressit,  et 
totum  regnuM  fuit  unum  latrocinixm. 
Htmiiculia,  depretiationes  et  incendia  et 
cetera  malejicia  remansertmt  inipunita, 


et  Jtuticia  lUletfata  extni  regni  Urminot 
exulavit. — RegisL  EpUe.  Mar.  p.  882. 

*  No  close  time  was  prescribed  by  our 
old  laws  for  deer,  though  attemptvtl  to 
be  enforced  for  other  game.  During 
some  of  the  years  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Gordon's 
tutory  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland, 
1615-30,  meal  and  all  food  being  scarce 
in  spring  at  Dunrobin,  deer  were  ordered 
to  be  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family  in 
May,  when  they  must  have  been  men? 
carrion.—  Tutory  AecoittUt,  Mii, 
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Hugh's  time  are  usefiil  for  domestic  aimals.  Turn  to  a 
common  business  letter  of  19th  July  16*1*1  : — The  Thane 
has  now  been  married  fifteen  years  ;  has  a  family  grow- 
ing up;  has  served  in  Parliament;  has  just  returned 
fix>m  a  visit  to  his  western  estates ;  and  is  leading  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate  at  the  castle 
of  his  forefathers.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  "  Lov- 
ing friend,"  and  one  whom  northern  barons  liked  to  con- 
sider their  loving  friend — William  Duff,  merchant  in 
Inverness.  He  was  a  man  of  very  general  dealings — 
large  and  small.  He  could  take  charge  of  a  commission 
for  groceries,  or  advance  the  price  of  a  barony,  on  good 
security.  He  had  formed  extensive  connexions,  and  was 
the  first  man  in  the  north  who  dealt  in  money  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  noble  fortune. 
Here  his  dealings  arc  in  various  commodities.  The 
Thane  wants  lead  to  cover  his  castle  roo^  bottles,  and 
some  very  good  water — better  than  brandy — table-cloths 
and  napkins,  capers,  olives,  and  anchovies.  His  thoughts 
are  on  hospitality.  But,  as  magistrate  and  head  of  the 
posse  coniitcUus,  he  commissions  fifty  or  three-score  mus- 
ket barrels,  which  he  minds  to  stock  and  furnish  at  home. 
For  the  arms  he  requires  ammunition;  but  the  season  of 
the  year  puts  him  in  mind  that  some  of  the  same  powder 
would  serve  for  his  "  fowler,"  who  required  also  shot, — 
one-half,  of  the  size  used  for  muirfowl,  and  the  other, 
divided  between  very  large  shot  for  wild  geese  and  roe, 
and  pretty  small,  for  plover  and  lesser  fowls.  The  Lord 
of  Cawdor  had  not  yet  dreamt  of  shooting  his  own  game 
with  a  gun  for  sport. 
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Of  the  Liuly  of  Cawdor  we  have  not  much  under  her 
own  hand.  From  the  days  of  Parliamentary  life  in 
Edinburgh,  when  the  shop  bills  lead  us  to  suppose  her 
heart  may  have  been  set  on  lace  pinners  and  gowns  of 
flowered  brocade,  and  on  ribbons  for  her  children,  we 
have  her  recalled  in  person  only  at  long  intervals  by 
greetings  and  messages  of  kindness  from  neighbour& 
She  may  have  been  the  directing  head  in  all  the  buildings 
and  furnishing  of  the  Castle,  but  she  nowhere  appears. 
Perhaps  she  was  no  good  pen-woman.  There  are  a  few 
household  memoranda  in  her  hand,  and  the  only  letter  of 
hers  preserved  is  one  of  housekeeping.  She  wants  some 
chocolate  for  their  own  use,  and,  for  the  first  time  here, 
"  one  pound  of  true  tea."  But  these  commodities  must 
be  bought  by  one  that  has  skill  to  choose  them,  for  there 
is  much  chocolate  that  is  reddish,  a  mixture  of  eggs,  that 
she  cannot  abide.  The  finest  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
veiy  pleaswmt  to  the  taste.  She  signs  her  note  in  the 
simple  old  Scotch  manner — H.  Steuart. 

The  eldest  boy  has  been  entered  at  King  s  College, 
Aberdeen,  is  found  abundantly  capable  of  learning,  and 
none  in  the  class  take  up  the  propositions  of  geometry 
and  niceties  of  logic  more  readily  and  easily.  In  a  few 
years  he  is  to  go  abroad  with  his  tutor,  and  we  shall  find 
that  he  profited  admirably  well  at  Blois,  and  pressed,  let 
us  hope,  successfully,  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  Italy. 

Two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Jean,  are  at  Mistress 
Campbell  s  school  in  Edinburgh.  They  learn  music  from 
Mr.  Chambers  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  has  had  two  quarters  of 
the  viol  da  gamba  ;  a  j)er8on  whose  name  the  Edinburgh 
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agent  spells  "Devo"  is  perhaps  their  French  dancing- 
master  ;  and  they  had  gone  to  a  children's  ball,  which 
was  censured.  But  they  have  other  more  solid  accom- 
plishments. The  usual  branches  of  a  young  lady's 
education  are  taught  by  the  mistress  herself,  and  acci- 
dentally we  hear  they  have  worked  a  cabinet  for  their 
father,  in  needlework  doubtless  ;  and  that  they  are  learn- 
ing the  mysteries  of  pastry.  Maggie  is  encouraged  to 
take  pains  and  to  be  an  extraordinary  player  on  the 
virginals  by  a  promise  of  the  best  hai-psichords  that 
England  can  afford.  Her  father  does  not  fancy  the  viol 
da  gamba  so  much  as  the  guitar  or  cithern.  Her  cousin, 
Lady  Caithness,  has  a  good  opinion  of  her,  and  has 
already  a  project  of  a  good  match  for  her.  The  youngest 
girl,  the  pretty  Mary — as  pretty  a  child  as  I  see  any- 
where— must  have  died  early.    We  hear  no  more  of  her. 

The  Library  at  Cawdor  of  old  must  have  been  a  dreary 
room.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  list  of  my  Lady's  books 
disappoints  even  more  than  Sir  Hugh's.  He  has  some 
great  old  names  and  weighty  learning.  The  Lady's 
Balm  from  Gilead,  and  Sighs  from  Hell,  are  scarcely 
relieved  by  her  Rutherford  and  Bunyan.  One  wonders 
which  of  the  books  the  Thane  applied  to  for  his 
divertisement."  There  is  not  a  volume  to  remind  one 
that  they  spoke  the  language  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  were  contemporary  with  Milton  and 
Clarendon. 

Next  we  turn  to  a  document  which  shows  us  how  a 
j)ersecuting  law  was  sometimes  mitigated  by  the  kindly 
charities  of  neighl)ours.    A  letter,  a  little  before,  telling 
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the  news  of  Bothwell  Brig,  recaDs  to  mind  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  Laird  of  Lethen  was  more  than  sus- 
pectcMl  of  rank  covenanting  and  haunting  conventicles. 
The  old  man  was  summoned  to  Nairn  to  be  examined  ; 
but  the  Knight  of  Cawdor,  a  neighbour  and  gossip,  in 
respect  of  his  sickly  condition,  goes  vnth  his  under-sheiiflF 
to  take  his  deposition  at  Ids  own  house  of  Lethen  ;  and 
certainly  with  no  wish  to  strain  the  law  against  him 
The  formal  questions  are  put,  and  he  depones  that  he 
hamited  and  knew  of  no  field  conventicles.  But  with 
regard  to  house  conventicles,  he  admits  that  some  outed 
ministers  came  to  his  house,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
family  joined  in  family  exercise.  The  whole  is  taken 
down  according  to  the  letter  of  the  odious  law,  but  evi- 
dently made  m  light  to  the  old  man  as  the  law^  would 
allow. 

Tho  contracts  for  building  in  Sir  Hugh's  time  are 
again  of  much  interest  to  the  lovers  and  friends  of  the 
old  castle,^  but  then-  meaning  is  not  everywhere  free 
from  difficulty,  and  may  be  perhaps  l^est  read  by  sup 
posing  considerable  departures  from  the  plan  in  the 
(course  of  its  execution.  It  seems  that  the  building  is  to 
cover  exactly  the  same  ground  as  formerly.  It  is  only 
the  superstructure  that  is  to  be  altered, — the  little  tower 
being  quite  cast  down,  and  supphed  by  the  north  west 
angle  of  the  present  building  (which  very  comer  has 
some  features  of  higher  antiquity  than  can  be  reconciled 
with  this  account).  The  builders  are  to  complete  the 
whole  work  in  the  best  and  handsomest  manner,  so  as 

>  Aimo  1684,  and  anno  1699. 
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themselves  may  have  credit  and  Sir  Hugh  satisfaction  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  both  parties  were  well  satisfied. 
One  part  of  Sir  Hugh's  repair,  which  is  not  doubtful,  is 
where  the  masons  contract  to  reduce  the  close  to  a 
square  (into  which  the  hall-door  is  to  open),  finishing  it 
in  some  handsome  order,  with  six  or  seven  easy  steps  to 
lead  down  thereto  ;  in  short,  the  little  court,  exactly  as 
it  stands  at  this  day,  distinguished  by  the  coat  armour 
of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  and  the  Lady  Henrietta  Stewart, 
his  spouse.  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  one  mistake  of  the 
castle.  Possibly  the  situation  was  difficult,  and  required 
more  architectural  skill  than  James  and  John  Nicolson 
brought  to  the  undertaking. 

The  completion  of  the  house  internally  was  a  work 
of  time,  and  lasted  even  beyond  Sir  Hugh's  long  life. 

The  estimate  of  the  expense  for  maintenance  of  the 
family  is  very  valuable  among  our  few  materials  for 
domestic  economy.*  It  may  be  compared  with  that 
testament  of  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  and  one  of  the 
murdered  Thane,  mentioned  above.*  -Unluckily,  its  date 
cannot  be  fixed  with  precision.  The  only  part  of  the 
castle  furniture  at  all  curious,  noticed  in  these  docu- 
ments, is  the  tapestry  ;  and  the  accounts  concerning  it 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  manner  in  which 
such  hangings  were  procured  in  Scotland,  and  their  ex- 
pense. 

In  1704,  Sir  Hugh  published  an  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  He  wished  that  it  should  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  daily  church-service  of  Scotland.    His  plead- 

1  See  Appendix.  *  Page  414,  notes  2,  4. 
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ing  was  evaded  by  the  Church  Courts,  and  received 
coldly  by  the  public,  which  stimulated  him  to  more 
urgent  appeals.  Some  sharp  things  were  said  and  writ- 
ten on  both  sides,  and  at  length,  in  1709,  Sir  Hugh  put 
forth  a  small  volume  of  the  correspondence,  together 
with  a  new  edition  of  his  Essay,  which  produced  little 
more  effect  than  the  first  publication.  One  of  Sir  Hugh's 
letters  (26th  August  1707)  is  interesting.  He  had  been 
twitted  vnth  lukewarmness  for  Presbytery,  and  even 
with  that  sin  of  sins,  lapsarianism.  The  old  man  re- 
plied,— "  Since  ever  I  came  to  the  age  of  a  man,  I  made 
it  my  lousiness  to  do  every  honest  minister  of  the  Gospel 
all  the  good  offices  and  service  that  was  in  my  power,  as 
I  could  find  occasion  ;  and  God  honom'ed  me  so  much 
that  I  relieved  many  honest  ministers  out  of  prison,  kept 
more  from  trouble,  and  to  be  an  instrument  to  save  the 
lives  of  severals  who  were  pious,  eminently  pious  and 
knowdng  beyond  many  of  their  brethren,  such  as  IVIr. 
William  Gutluie,  Mr.  William  Veitch,  and  several  others; 
and  I  can  say  I  spared  neither  my  pains  nor  what  credit 
I  had  with  any  who  governed  the  state,  nor  my  fortime 
nor  purse.  I  ventured  these,  and  my  office  and  life  too, 
to  save  honest  people,  who  walked  according  to  their 
light,  without  flying  to  extremities,  and  taking  arms 
against  the  King  and  Government ;  so  that  all  the  time, 
from  1662  to  the  late  Revolution,  there  was  not  one 
man  payed  a  fine  in  the  shire  of  Nairn,  except  two  or 
three."  ^ 

*  A  collection  of  letters  relative  to  au  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder.  Ediubuiigh, 
Efisay  upon  the  Lonl's  Prayer,  by  Sir      1709,  p.  126. 
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Among  the  heap  of  bills  and  accounts  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  family  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Highlands,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  anything  of  Highland  dress,  arms,  orna- 
ments. We  have  materials  for  describing  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  and  his  servants,  but 
there  are  really  no  points  of  difference  from  the  dress  of 
the  time  in  England  or  France.  Sir  Hugh,  like  his  pre  • 
decessors,  wore  a  rapier,  and,  on  occasion,  doubtless  a 
coiiteau  de  chasse.  He  had  a  dirk  and  a  "  by  knife"  for 
Highland  expeditions,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  family 
tartans,  and  bonnets,  and  chieftain's  plumes.  He  has 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  buttons,  and  hats  laced  with 
both  metals,  but  no  tailor  sends  in  to  the  Thane  of  Caw- 
der,  Lord  of  Isla  and  Muckaim,  a  bill  for  making  a  kilt 
or  philabeg  ;  and  among  the  various  trifles  of  silver 
work  we  seek  in  vain  for  "  Highland  brooch"  or  orna- 
ments such  as  now  flame  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
shop  windows  as  of  the  true  ancient  Highland  fasliion. 
The  Scotch  gentleman  of  that  day  was  too  near  in  place 
to  the  Celt,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  removed  in 
manners,  to  dress  by  him.  The  laird  whose  cows  had 
been  lifted  over  night  was  not  in  a  humour  to  imitate 
the  dress  of  the  Mackintoshes  or  Macgregors.  It  is  only 
when  society  has  gone  some  way  in  refinement  that  the 
man  of  fasliion  can  afford  to  ape  the  outlaw  of  the  melo- 
drame.^ 

»  We  find  Tartan  not  once  mentioned.  It  is  comparatively  of  late  years  that 
In  the  only  place  where  Plaids  occur,  nice  distinctions  of  checks  have  been 
the  word  means  blankets  or  coverings  studied,  and  peculiar  patterns  adopted 
for  the  night  It  is  not  that  Tartan  was  by  clans.  This  is  one  test  for  trying  the 
not  made  and  worn  ;  but  that  its  style  truth  of  books  and  drawings  of  Highland 
and  pattern  were  no  object  of  interest  antiquities. 
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We  find  little  evidence  of  Sir  Hugh's  conduct  or 
opinions  at  the  Revolution.  His  family  alliance  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  his  religious  leanings,  and  those  of  his 
wife,  were  all  in  favour  of  it.  Like  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Scotch  gentry,  however,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
"Incorporating  Union;"  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
disgust  with  that  impopular  measure,  and  some  natural 
compunctions  for  the  old  family,  whose  faults  were  in 
part  forgotten,  induced  him,  on  the  Queen's  death,  to 
support  the  foolish  rising  of  '15.  His  kinsman,  Bread- 
albane,  older  than  himself  in  years  and  worldly  wisdom, 
may  have  influenced  his  conduct,  and  shown  him  the 
method  of  throwing  his  strength  on  the  side  which  he 
yet  did  not  openly  support,  and  of  escaping  when  that 
party  was  beaten.  But  it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon 
motives  where  we  have  so  few  documents.  Sir  Hugh 
gave  his  grandson^  authority  to  raise  his  followers,  and 
to  join  Mar.    It  is  very  probable  the  abortive  eflbrt  was 


>  Duncan,  the  eldeHt  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
of  Clunes,  who  lived,  in  later  life,  Home- 
times  at  Delnies,  sometimes  at  Clunes. 
Ue  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  some 
accomplishment,  with  a  dash  of  affected 
peevislmeRs  and  caustic  humour.  Some 
of  his  letters  to  his  neighbour  Kilravock 
and  his  son  are  preserved  at  Kilravock. 
One  short  letter  will  show  his  style  ;  it 
is  probably  written  from  Clunes  : — 

•*  To  the  Honourable  the  Lainl  of 
Kilraik,  Kilraik  House. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  the  wrack 
of  all  my  plumes,  damsones,  orbulaaters, 
etc.,  in  the  pickle  left  by  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  aire,  who  nicked  the 
time,  and  blowed  them  down  when  be- 
twixt hawk  and  buzzaixl,  long  a-ripening 
for  want  of  sun  and  a  proper  climate  or 


Hoile,  and  begun  to  be  demoli.shed  by 
frost  and  winter  wether— a  fine  instance 
of  the  happiness  of  my  Siberian  situa- 
tion. However,  ye  know  sans  compU- 
mens,  you'ld  have  them  if  better.  If  ye 
can  amuse  me  by  the  reading  of  a  news- 
paper,  it  will  be  charitable.  Pray  make 
my  compliments  agreeable  to  your  lady, 
pretty  daughters,  Monsr  Lewis,  and  the 
rest  of  your  good  company,  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie,etc.,myac(iuaintance8.— D.  S.,  youiB 
in  the  old  manner  tho  still  older, 

"  Dun.  Campbell. 
Siberia,  Xovr.  2d. 

"  When  my  tarsell  is  recovered  of  a 
cold,  and  fit  for  business,  which,  joined 
with  my  diligence  in  falconry,  you'll 
say,  will  produce  no  rash  or  too  hasty 
an  operation,  I'll  acquaint  you.  Adieu." 
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at  an  end  before  the  commission  could  be  acted  on  ;  but 
whether  the  commission  had  been  executed  or  not,  the 
family  escaped  all  the  penalties  of  rebellion. 

On  11th  March  1716,  Sir  Hugh  died,  seventy-seven 
years  old,  "  the  oldest  that  had  had  his  place  for  a  hun- 
dred years  ;^  and  he  was  buried,  not  with  his  forefathers, 
but  in  the  'families  new  buriall  place  in  the  parish 
church  built  by  Sir  John,  with  a  great  funeral  and 
funeral  entertainment,  and  much  drinking  of  claret  and 
'watei-s/  " 

Ten  years  after  Sir  Hugh's  death,  occurs  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  castle  and  whole  property,  aU  very 
valuable  for  the  statistics  of  the  district.  The  writer  is 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Sir  Hugh's  second  son,  who  held 
a  large  territory  in  wadset,  and  settled  his  own  residence 
at  Clunes,  in  the  moor  above  Cawdor,  showing  great 
taste  in  the  choice  of  situation,  and  in  the  laying  out 
and  planting  the  grounds,  whereof  something  remains 
yet  visible. 

The  bridge  of  Cawdor  (over  the  bum).  Sir  Archibald 
reports,  is  of  timber,  and  almost  impassable,  but  can  be 
repaired  for  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

The  mansion-house  is  in  very  good  repair,  wanting 
only  lead  for  the  platform  of  the  roof  over  the  library 
and  charter-room.  There  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  red 
deer  in  the  park  close  to  the  garden. 

The  tenants  on  the  estate  are  numerous,  and  gene- 
mlly  poor  ;  their  houses,  all  of  "  faile." 

The  old  wood  of  Cawdor,  surrounded  with  a  mason 

*  Letter  to  his  OTandson. 
2  E 
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dike  three  miles  in  circmnference,  is  very  thick,  mostly 
of  birch,  alder,  some  yomig  oak,  and  about  400  old  oaks 
fit  for  Stile  or  use/  Sir  Archibald  is  very  proud  of  his 
handsome  young  plantation,  that  is  to  extend  over  the 
village  of  Cawdor,  which  seems  then  to  be  called  Camp- 
belltown,  and  of  the  new  garden,  where  all  sorts  of  fruit 
grow  that  are  in  Scotland.* 

Every  notice  of  early  planting  or  of  gardening  is 
valuable,  but  here  they  amount  to  very  little.  When  the 
present  proprietor  succeeded,'  the  garden,  though  suffer- 
ing under  150  years  of  non-residence,  showed  the  re- 
mains of  old  careful  tending — the  trees  and  fruit  bushes 
being  of  the  time  of  Sir  Hugh,  or  at  latest  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald. It  is  curious  to  mai'k  the  small  and  timid  be- 
ginnings of  planting.  So  late  as  1722,  the  gardener 
sows  an  ounce  of  pinaster  seed  and  a  pound  of  acorns. 
In  1741,  the  planting  of  trees  is  coimted  and  paid  by 
the  score  ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald takes  credit  for  executing,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
plantation  "  of  all  sorts,"  which  consisted  of  a  few  acres ; 
not  the  work  of  one  winter  s  day  to  the  forester  and  his 
troop  at  Cawdor  now. 

Sir  Hugh  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  made 
Cawdor  his  chief  residence.  His  son  s  marriage  with 
the  heii'ess  of  Stackpole,  and  that  of  his  grandson  with 
Mary  Pryse  of  Gogirthen,*  gave  the  family  a  greater 

*  Within  a  few  years,  1100  oaks  were  *  This  was  written  before  the  lamented 
sold  from  this  wood.  death  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cawdor. 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  gootl  this  *  Communicated  by  the  bridegroom  to 
boast  that  there  was  bought  at  this  time  his  uncle  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  in 
from  William  Millar  at  the  Abbey,  two  the  following  letter— a  model  of  succinct 
peach-trees,  and  two  nectarines.  and  business-like  correspondence  :  — 
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interest  in  Wales  than  they  had  from  all  their  estates 
in  Scotland.  The  sale  of  Isla  and  their  Argyllshire 
possessions  still  further  weakened  their  connexion  with 
the  country  of  their  forefathers.  Nothing  but  the  ancient 
Thanedom  upon  the  Nairn  remained.  The  passion  for 
Scotch  sport  and  the  free  life  of  Scotland  had  not  yet 
arisen  ;  and,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  family  of 
Cawdor  resided  in  Wales,  with  only  occasional  visits  to 
Scotland.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  little  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  old  place,  and  no  one  thought  of 
repairing  the  castle  except  to  defend  it  from  the  weather. 
It  thus  happened  that  when  quite  lately — almost,  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  present  generation—  the  interest  revived 
for  Cawdor  and  the  life  to  be  enjoyed  there,  the  owners 
found  it  as  it  had  been  left  by  Sir  Hugh  ;  and  the  right 
feeling  of  the  present  time  has  forbidden  any  change 
that  would  alter  the  character  of  the  quaint,  antique, 
charming  old  place.  The  tower  which  Thane  William 
built  round  the  hawthorn  tree  in  1454,  stands,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  all  subsequent  dates,  down  to 
the  work  trusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Nairn  masons  in 
1699.  The  simple  draw-bridge  hangs  as  it  has  hung  for 
centmies.  The  gardens  and  garden-walls,  the  row  of 
limes  to  screen  the  east  wind,  are  all  as  Sir  Hugh  left 
them,  or  perhaps  made  and  planted  them.    The  place  is 

"  Sir, — I  was  tliis  morning  married  to         "  You  will  not  expect  me  to  add  more 

Mrs.   Pryse,  a  young  lady  of  North  at  present,  but  that  I  am.  Sir,  your  affec- 

Wales,  who  possesses  in  the  highest  de-  tionate  nephew  and  very  humble  ser- 

gree  every  virtue  and  agreeable  accom-  vant, 

plishment  that  can  make  a  person  be-  J.  Campbell." 

loved  and  respected.    Her  fortune  is  a 

small  estate  in  land  among  the  Welsh  "  Lontx)N,  A pril  dOth,  1726." 
highlands. 
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unspoiled — not  changed,  but  for  the  better.  The  bum 
pours  its  brown  sparkling  stream  down  its  rocky  channel 
as  of  yore.  The  air  has  the  brisk  freshness  of  the  High- 
lands, while  the  sky  is  blue  and  bright  as  in  more  southern 
climates.  The  woods  now  wave  over  the  grey  castle  with 
a  luxuriance  of  shade  which  its  old  inhabitants  never 
dreamt  of.  Above  all,  the  country  round,  of  old  occu- 
pied by  a  half-starving  people,  lodged  in  houses  of 
"  faile,"  disturbed  by  plundering  neighbours,  and  ever 
and  anon  by  the  curse  of  civil  war,  is  now  cultivated 
by  an  active  and  thriving  tenantry,  with  the  comforts 
which  increasing  intelligence  and  wealth  require  and 
supply. 

The  "old  wood"  has  recovered  some  severe  usage. 
The  scrubby  birch  and  alder,  described  by  Sir  Archibald, 
has  been  in  part  removed  ;  and  the  wood  of  Cawdor, 
with  its  two  romantic  bums,  joining  above  the  castle,  is 
now  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  oak  forest  ground  in 
Scotland. 

The  Cawdors  of  old  buried  at  Barevan.  The  walls 
of  the  old  church,  except  the  east  end,  are  still  pretty 
entire,^  though  the  dressed  stones  have  been  generally 
taken  away. 

There  are  many  old  grave-stones,  and  one  row  right 
across  the  church  where  the  choir  and  nave  joined  ;  but 
no  inscriptions  nor  arms. 


*  The  style  is  of  the  first  pointed,  with- 
out cusp.  One  window  on  the  south  of 
the  choir  is  curious,  from  the  top  of  the 
arches  and  of  the  mulliou  being  formed 
of  a  single  stone.    It  has  been  a  double 


lancet  outside,  and  semi-circular  arched 
inside.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
inside  are  about  sixty-five  feet  by  seven- 
teen. There  is  a  plain  piscina  under  an 
arch  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar-place. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  ROSES  OF  KILRAVOCK. 

The  history  of  the  family  of  Kili-avock,  written  by 
Mr.  Hew  Rose,  parson  of  Nairn,  in  1683-84,  is  a  careful 
and  generally  very  correct  statement  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
family,  its  intermarriages  and  cadets, — all  as  vouched  by 
the  family  charter-chest.  But  there  is  little  more.  The 
author  8  views  of  his  duty  are  gathered,  from  some  hints 
for  the  continuation  of  his  work.  "  If  any  public  trans- 
a<ition  be  insert,  let  it  be  barelie  the  res  gesta,  without 
prejudiciall  or  favourable  comments,  which  at  one  time 
or  other  might  prove  hurtfull,  in  a  nation  seldome  with- 
out faction."  That  principle,  and  his  native  caution, 
shut  him  out  from  all  the  interest  of  public  events.  The 
Reformation  and  the  Great  Rebellion  are  alike  passed  by 
or  noticed  ^*  without  comments."  But  we  cannot  so  readily 
pardon  him  for  passing  his  life  in  this  treasury  of  family 
papers,  where  every  scrap  of  writing  was  preserved, 
without  one  remark  upon  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the  state  of  society,  education,  morals,  industry,  agri- 
culture, food,  and  clothes — all  which  they  seem  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate.  The  world  is  now  aware,  as  much  as 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,^  that  historians  are  to  be  doubted, 
that  State-papers,  even  Acts  of  Parliament,  may  deceive 
— may  be  coined  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  But 
tliese  family  docimaents,  the  private  letters,  the  household 
accounts,  the  memoranda  scratched  in  the  leaf  of  an  old 

>  It  is  Coxe  who  tells  us  of  Horace  ness :  "  Nay,"  said  the  old  Premier, 
Walpole,  propoeing  to  read  History  to  "don't  read  History  to  me,  for  that,  I 
his  father,  hoping  to  cheer  him  in  sick-     know,  must  be  false  !** 
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almanac,  reach  us  without  suspicion,  and  cany  convic- 
tion alx)ut  things  as  important  to  happiness  as  wars  and 
treaties. 

The  reader  must  bear  with  the  infliction  of  a  very- 
few  lines  of  pedigree.  The  mere  sound  of  the  names 
teaches  something  of  the  population  of  a  coimtry. 

The  Bysets,  of  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  were  great 
lords  in  the  north  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  but 
the  male  line  there  had  failed  before  the  ti*agedy  which 
overwhebned  their  southern  cousins.*  They  were  the 
founders  or  gieat  benefactors  of  the  Priory  of  Beau- 
lieu  ;  and  from  some  remaining  charters  of  that  monas- 
tery,  together  with  the  records  of  the  bishopric,  we  learn 
something  of  then*  possessions  and  of  their  descendants. 
Sir  John  de  Byset,  lord  of  Lovat  and  Beaufort  in  the 
Aird,  of  Altyre  in  Moray,  of  Redcastle  and  Ardmanoch 
in  the  Black  Isle,  left  three  daughters  his  co-heirs. 
From  Mary  are  descended  the  Frasers,  of  the  Lovat 
branch  of  that  name  ;  Cecilia  was  the  wife  of  a  Fenton ; 
and  the  third,  EUzabeth,  man*ied  Sir  Andrew  de  Bosco, 


•  In  V2i'2,  Patrick  Earl  of  Atbol,  of 
the  highest  l»l(>o<l  and  kindred  of  Scot- 
land, and  himself  a  gallant  youth,  after 
a  great  touniament  at  Ha»ldin^;ton,  was 
treacheroiiwly  murdered,  and  the  pa- 
lace" whei-e  he  slept,  in  the  west  end  of 
the  High  Street,  was  burned  to  conceal 
the  manner  of  his  death.  The  Bysets 
were  generally  believwl  to  Vhj  the  insti- 
gators of  the  murder,  for  an  ancient 
fend  between  the  houses,  and  suspicion 
fell  especially  on  William  de  Byset,  an 
officer  of  the  Qiieen's  household,  and 
who  had  prevailed  with  the  Queen  to 
8|>end  four  days  at  his  castle  of  Aboyue 
on  her  journey  south  from  Moray,  at 


the  very  tinie  when  the  Haddington  tra- 
gedy hapi>ene<l.  Byset  bad  the  support 
of  both  sovereigns,  the  Queen  especially 
offering  herself  ready  to  make  oath  to 
his  innocence  ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  earl  were  too  ix)werful,  and 
(iHfrhaps)  the  proofs  of  guilt  too  strong. 
The  southern  Bysets  were  banished  {or- 
l€ijaniur)y  and  obliged  to  take  a  vow  to 
join  the  crusatle,  and  never  to  return 
froin  the  Holy  Land.  On  this  condition, 
apparently,  they  saved  their  lands  and 
gootis,  or  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
them.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  to  Vr^ 
\dkm\—Qit4)rum  posteritcLS  Jffiberniam  in- 
haldtnt  usqiw  /iKwc— Fordun,  ix.  50-61. 
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bringing,  as  her  portion  apparentiy,  Eddirdouer  (or  Red- 
castle)  and  lands  in  the  Black  Isle,  including  Culcowy, 
and  the  estate  of  Kilravock  on  the  river  Nairn.  Of  this 
last  marriage  there  were  several  daughters  and  a  son. 
Mary,  one  of  the  daughters,  married  Hugh  de  Rose  of 
Geddes,  and  brought  him  as  marriage  portion  the  lands 
of  Kilravock  and  Culcowy.  This  was  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  iii.  Indeed,  the  first  crown 
investiture  of  the  young  couple  was  from  John  Balliol, 
whose  reign  began  in  1292. 

The  conveyancing — all  the  gifts,  resignations,  and 
discharges — which  went  to  transfer  the  property  from  the 
Bysets  and  to  give  a  secure  title  to  the  Roses,  form  a 
large  parcel  of  titles  affecting  property,  and  make  us 
personally  acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Aird,  Moray,  and  Ross,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  which  embraced  the  whole  thir- 
teenth century.  The  parties  and  the  witnesses  to  these 
transactions  bear  such  names  as  De  Byset,  De  Bosco,  De 
Rose,  De  Graham,  De  Canick  (was  he  a  Campbell  ?), 
De  Stirling,  De  Lovel,  Le  Chen,  De  Fenton,  De  Rait. 
See  how  the  land  must  have  bristled  with  Norman  and 
EngUsh  spears  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  !  Not  a 
Celt,  not  a  man  called  by  a  patronymic  name,  is  an 
actor,  or  named  in  these  deeds,  except  the  great  Earls  of 
Ross,  showing  themselves  occasionally  out  of  their  High- 
land fastnesses,  whose  names  of  Milcolm  and  Farquhar 
sound  GaeKc. 

Hugh  de  Rose,  the  husband  of  Maiy  de  Bosco,  was  a 
Norman  too,  affecting  knightly  customs,  and  dressing  by 
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the  fashions  of  the  Norman  chivaby.  From  their  first 
settlement,  the  family  used  for  arms  the  water  hougets  of 
"  De  Roos,"  a  very  definite  and  peculiar  cognizance  used 
by  all  that  name  in  England  and  Normandy.  At  a  very 
early  period,  even  before  we  have  evidence  of  their  lands 
being  erected  into  a  feudal  barony,  they  took  and  were 
allowed  the  style  of  Baron,  in  a  manner  unusual  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  family  arms  appear 
on  the  seals  of  successive  lairds  of  Kilravock,  circum- 
scribed— siGiLLUM  HUGONis  ROis  BARONis — the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  I  have  met  with  in  Scotland. 

The  Roses,  by  an  early  marriage  with  Jonet  Chis- 
holm,  the  heiress  of  Cantray,  and  by  subsequent  acquisi- 
tions in  Ross-shire  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Findhom, 
had  very  considerable  territories  for  many  generations. 
But  they  never  were  a  leading  family,  nor  were  they 
ambitious  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  country ; 
and  their  papers  would  not  have  been  worth  giving  to 
the  world  for  any  historical  or  pubhc  interest  that  at- 
taches to  them.  They  have,  however,  an  interest  of 
another  kind.  They  were  from  the  beginning  careful  of 
their  muniments,  and,  later  in  their  history,  the  charter- 
room  in  the  old  Tower  (built  in  1460)  served  as  a  place 
of  safe  deposit  for  neighbours'  charter-chests  as  well  as 
for  their  own. 

It  has  thus  happened  that  the  lawyer  finds  there 
some  of  our  earliest  styles  and  forms  of  conveyancing. 
The  extent  of  Kilravock  and  Geddes,  the  property  of 
Hugh  de  Rose  and  Mariot  his  wife,  in  1295,  is  the  oldest 
extent  of  Scotch  lands  preserved,  and  was  an  object  of 
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great  interest  to  the  learned  lawyers  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  zealous  Protestants  of  the  north  also  looked 
to  the  charter-room  with  interest,  in  respect  of  a  certain 
Papal  Bull  which  was  said  to  prove  the  Pope's  sacrile- 
gious granting  of  immunity  for  sin  ;^  and  also  as  being 
the  storehouse  of  the  religious  correspondence  of  the  per- 
secuted ministers  with  devout  ladies  of  Kilravock  and 
Lochloy  for  two  generations  during  the  troubles. 

Without  counting  on  such  attractions,  the  papers 
collected  at  Kilravock  give  us  the  usual  picture  of 
those  ages  of  violence  and  misrule,  as  they  affected 
the  rural  population  and  the  rural  gentry.  Fortunately 
they  also  show  us  in  later  times  the  marked  though 
slow  progress  of  civilisation.  There  is  to  be  traced 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  means  of  life  and  the 
comforts  of  our  people  from  the  earliest  time  when 
we  can  draw  any  information  about  these  matters^ 
and  it  would  seem  that  no  period  has  been  altogether 
stationary.  The  first  half  of  the  last  century  was  per- 
haps the  least  favourable  time  for  tracing  such  a  pro- 
gress. It  was  a  period  of  commercial  depression  in 
Scotland,  and  of  national  despondency.  Yet  even  dur- 
ing that  time  were  silently  introduced  many  of  those 
small  changes  which  are  held  unworthy  the  notice  of 
great  historians,  but  which  tell  more  on  the  happiness  of 
nations  than  dazzling  political  events.  Let  any  one 
reflect  on  the  change  in  comfort  and  actual  happiness 
arising  from  the  introduction,  into  the  district  we  are 


1  The  Bull  is  one  of  a  common  kind,  who  should  visit  it  at  certain  festivals, 
granted  in  favour  of  the  little  chapel  dispensation  from  a  hundred  dayi  of 
of  the  Roses  at  Geddes,  bestowing  on  all     enjoined  i)euance. 
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concemecl  witli,  of  potatoes^  coals,  tea,  tumpike-roads, 
bank-notes,  planting  of  timber,  flower-gardening,  the 
8i)orts  of  shooting  and  angling  ! 

With  regard  to  the  subjects — the  centre-group  of  our 
canvas — one  generation  passes  by  after  another  of  these 
peaceful  Barons  of  Kihravock  with  scarcely  a  shade  of 
variety  in  their  indiWdual  characters.  The  revolutions 
of  their  countr}"  or  the  empire  little  afiected  them. 
Through  changes  of  government  and  d}'nasty — amid 
Church  schisms  and  Celtic  rebellions — they  held  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way — keeping  aloof  from  faction,  shun- 
ning the  crowd  ;  yet  not  merely  vegetating,  nor  sunk  in 
stupid  indifference.  They  had  gone  beyond  the  secret 
of  the  old  epicurean — 

Nunc  vetcrum  libris  nunc  sorano  et  incrtibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitac  jucunda  oblivia  vitae.'* 

They  luul  felt  the  charms  of  music,  and  solaced  them- 
selves vdih  "  old  books  and  old  friends  and  old  w^ine." 
They  enjoyed  tlie  sr^ciety  of  a  few  neighbours ;  did  their 
duty  to  their  i)eople  ;  they  had  theii-  ganlen  to  tend,  the 
interest  of  their  woods  and  fields,  the  sports  of  the  moor- 
land and  the  river.  If  these  memorials  of  their  peaceful 
lives  record  few  events  of  stining  interest,  or  of  a  poli- 
tical or  public  character,  they  show  more  than  has  been 
hitherto  known  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  northern 
gentry,  and  mark  a  progress  in  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment in  their  rank  fully  keeping  pace  with  the  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
commons. 


THE  FORTALICE  BUILT. 
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Hugh,  the  seventh  Baxon,  was  the  builder  of  the 
Tower,  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  mansion  of  Kilra- 
vock.  In  his  time,  the  Earls  of  Ross  were  interposed 
between  the  Crown  and  its  vassals  in  Nairnshire. 

One  of  James  i.'s  first  efforts  for  restoring  civil 
government,  after  his  retmn  from  his  English  captivity, 
was  to  ordain,  that  "  everilk  lorde  hafande  lands  beyond 
the  mownth,  in  the  quhilk  landis  in  aulde  tymes  thare 
was  castells,  fortalyces  and  maner  places,  big,  reparel 
and  reforme  thar  castells  and  manors,  and  dwell  in  thaim 
be  thaim  self  or  be  ane  of  thare  frends,  for  the  gracious 
govemall  of  their  lands,  be  gude  polisiug,  and  to  ex- 
pende  the  froyte  of  thair  landis  in  the  cuntre  whare  the 
lands  lyis."  Although  we  must  not  attribute  too  much 
efficacy  to  an  old  (Scotch)  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  what  a  number  of  Scotch  castles  date 
from  the  half  century  following  that  enactment :  all  of 
one  design  too — a  stem,  square  keep,  rudely  kemellated 
and  surmounted  with  a  cap-house — ^partially  smTounded 
by  a  barbican,  the  "  barmkin"  of  the  ensuing  charter — 
affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle 
from  the  hurried  inroads  of  rough-handed  neighbours. 
The  Barons  of  Kikavock  obeyed  the  statute  in  its  fullest 
intendment.  They  built  their  foitalice  and  manor  place, 
and,  for  four  hundred  years,  continued  to  dwell  in  it 
"  for  the  gracious  govemaU  of  their  lands  by  good  polis- 
ing."    The  "  licence  to  big  a  toure  of  fens"  runs  thus  : — 

"  Johne  of  Yle,  Erie  of  Ross  ande  lord  of  the  His,  to 
all  ande  simdry  to  quhais  knawlage  thir  our  present  let- 
teris  sail  come  greting,  witte  vs  to  haue  gevyn  ande 
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grantit,  and  be  thir  present  letteris  gevis  ande  grantis^ 
our  full  power  ande  licence  till  our  luffid  cosing,  man 
ande  tennand,  Huchone  de  Roos,  baron  of  Kylravok,  to 
fund,  big,  ande  vi)mak  a  toure  of  fens,  with  barmkin 
ande  bataling,  wpon  quhat  place  of  strynth  him  best 
likis,  within  the  barony  of  Kilrawok,  without  ony  con- 
tradictioun  or  demavnd,  questioun,  or  ony  obiection  to 
put  in  contrar  of  him  or  his  ayris,  be  vs  or  our  ayris,  for 
the  said  toure  ande  barmkyn  making,  with  the  batal- 
ing, now  or  in  tyme  to  cum.  In  witnes  hereof,  ve  haf 
gert  our  sele  to  ther  letteris  be  aflixt  at  Inuemys,  the 
achtend  day  of  Februar,  the  yer  of  Godd  a  thousand 
four  hundreth  sixte  yer/* 

Writing  of  Hugh,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Hugh 
de  Rose  and  Mary  de  Bosco,  the  family  historian  tells  of 
his  warding  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  for  having 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  Kilravock,  William  Galbraith, 
Abbot  of  Kinloss,  when  passing  from  Avoch  in  Ross 
to  his  abbey.  We  know  nothing  of  the  story,  and 
need  not  at  once  condemn  the  Baron  for  assailing  the 
man  of  peace.  There  is  no  violence  alleged  beyond 
detention,  even  by  the  Abbey  chronicler.  We  may  hope 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Abbot  was  in  the  hall,  not  in 
the  dungeon.  The  Baron  assuredly  had  a  long  impri- 
sonment in  the  king's  prison,  where  he  had  to  pay  a 
"  board  "  to  the  keeper  ;  and  the  discharges  of  Sir  George 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  "capitane  of  the  castle  of  Dim- 
bartane,"  are  carefully  treasured  at  Kilravock.  While 
in  durance,  the  poor  captive's  thoughts  had  turned 
to  his  own  tower,  and  he  foimd  occupation  in  making 
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plans  for  his  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn.  He 
procured  the  services  of  a  gardener,  a  burgess  of  Pais- 
ley, who  had  perhaps  learnt  the  gentle  craft  in  the 
Abbey  gardens,  and  who  entered  into  a  very  formal 
contract,  after  this  manner  : — 

At  the  Castell  of  Dumberton,  11  June  1536. — Thom 
Daueson  and  ane  servand  man  with  him  is  comyn  man 
and  servand  for  all  his  life  to  the  said  Huchon  (Hugh 
Rose),  and  sail  werk  and  lawbour  his  yardis,  gardingis, 
orchardis,  ayles,  beggings,  and  stankis,  and  all  werkis 
pertening  to  ane  gardner  to  do,  of  the  best  fassoun  may 
be  devisit.  He  and  his  man  are  to  have  such  wages  as 
may  sustene  them  honestlye,  as  use  is  to  be  gevin  for  sic 
craftis-men. 

The  tenth  person  of  our  pedigree  is  known  tradition- 
ally at  Kilravock  as  the  Black  Baron.  Here  is  what  the 
family  historian  writes  of  him  : — 

"  He  had  seventeen  sisters  and  daughters,  all  whose 
portions,  mediatly  or  imediatly,  he  payed,  though  there 
verie  portions  were  a  considerable  debt.  He  lived  in  a 
verie  divided,  factious  tyme,  there  falling  out  then  great 
revolutions  in  Church  and  State  ;  Religion  changed  from 
Poperie  to  Protestant,  and  the  Queen  layed  aside,  liveing 
in  exile ;  yet  such  was  his  even,  ingenuous,  prudentiall 
cariage,  that  he  wanted  not  respect  from  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  parties,  as  may,  in  part,  be  gathered 
from  the  short  accompts  above  sett  down.  He  hade 
troubles  from  neighbours,  which  he  patientlie  caried,  and 
yet  knew  how  discreetlie  to  resent  them,  as  appears,  that 
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a  debate  being  bet^^dxt  him  and  two  neighbours,  he  sub- 
Bcrivrd-  Hucheon  Rose  of  Kilravock,  ane  honest  man,  ill 
guided  betwixt  them  both.  This  was  Ridentein  dtcere 
verum'' 

But  this  irf  not  enough.  Tlie  Black  Baron  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  character.  It  will  be  observed  he  was 
at  the  head  of  tlie  estate  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy. 
In  the  days  of  his  hot  blood  he  fought  at  Pinkiecleugh, 
and  had  to  pay  a  ransom  to  his  captors.^  After  that,  he 
is  in  no  more  scrapes.  Every  year  then  produced  a 
revolution  in  state  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  time  came 
the  great  revolution  of  all — the  Reformation.  All  pub- 
lic men  were  subjected  to  reverses  imprecedented,  but 
the  Baron  of  Kilravock  remained  unmoved.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  sentiments  he  entertained,  what 
pai-ty  he  adhered  to  ;  and  yet  no  party  attacks  him. 
He  was  not  a  mere  rustic  laird,  but  a  baron,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  power  and  extensive  connexions.  We  generally 
know  a  man  by  his  associates.  If  we  find  plenty  of 
letters  addressed  to  him,  we  count  on  knowing  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  Black  Baron  corresponded  vath  all  the 
leaders  of  the  nation,  in  all  its  diflferent  phases,  and  he 
kept  all  liis  con-espondence.  He  lived  through  the 
clashing  factions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  old  reUgion.  He  saw  Mary 
retm-n  to  her  native  kingdom  amidst  universal  joy. 
He  witnessed  her  marriage  wdth  Daniley,  and  her  last 
marriage  ;   her  imprisonment,  deposition,  escape,  her 

»  The  captors  wei-e  John  Ker  of  Work  Snmilliolnie,  Torwoodlee,  and  Wowhous- 
aiid  two  Johnstons  ;  the  ransom  100  byres.  Tlie  Baron's  bond  of  relief  and 
angels  ;  the  cautioners  were  Pringlea  of      thf  ir  discharge  are  both  preserved. 
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English  detention,  and  her  judicial  murder.  He  lived 
under  the  Regents  Moray,  Lennox,  and  Morton,  suc- 
cessively assassinated  and  executed.  His  own  country 
and  immediate  neighbourhood  were  especially  subject  to 
continual  convulsions,  as  Huntly  or  Moray,  the  Queen's 
party  or  the  Kings,  obtained  the  ascendency — not  to 
mention  the  usual  elements  of  native  disturbance  on  the 
Highland  border ;  yet,  through  all,  he  lived  in  peace, 
attending  to  his  own  affairs.  He  married  his  sisters  and 
daughters,  and  built  a  manor-place  beside  his  narrow 
old  tower.  He  settled  amicably  several  complicated 
lines  of  marches  with  his  neighbours,  while  Parliament 
was  settling  the  Reformation.  He  received  friendly 
conmiunications  almost  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  factions,  while  themselves  at  open 
war,  and  raising  the  country  to  fight  at  Corrichie  or 
Langside.  He  was  justice-depute  of  the  north  under 
Argyll ;  sheriff-principall  of  Inverness  and  constable  of 
its  castle  by  commission  from  Mary  and  Damley ;  a 
trusted  friend  and  commissioner  for  James  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  Regent,  and  his  widow.  Dame  Annas  Keith.  We  find 
no  taunts  against  him  for  lapsarian  opinions  ;  no  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  of  "  the  Vicar  of  Bray's  "  poKtical  creed. 
He  seems  to  have  had  none.  Each  party  reposed  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  employed  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  own  district ;  and  in  the  enormous  mass  of  letters 
and  other  documents  serving  to  illustrate  his  life,  we 
find  no  information  whether  the  Black  Baron  was 
CathoKc  or  Covenanting, — for  the  Queen  or  for  the 
King.    He  survived  all  those  factions,  and  lived  to  be 
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summoned  by  the  King  to  Parliament  (1593),  when  the 
royal  scribe,  having  addressed  him  as  "  Traist  Cotising  " 
— the  allocution  of  nobiUty — the  error  is  inartificially 
corrected  by  dashing  the  pen  through  Causing^  and 
substituting  Friend. 

I  will  venture  to  give  the  historian  s  account  of  the 
next  baron  and  his  wife,  his  own  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. He  has  now  the  advantage  of  speaking  as  an 
eye-witness  : — 

"  This  William  Rose  of  Kilravock  was  a  good  and 
inoffensive  man,  a  lover  of  peace,  one  that  desired  to 
trouble  none,  though  he  was  troubled  by  others.  That 
one  trouble  with  the  name  of  Dunbar,  included  manie 
troubles,  though  he  was  no  ways  accessorie  to  the  illega- 
lities of  some  of  his  kinsmen  which  procured  it ;  yet  as 
to  that  and  anie  other  troubles^  he  was  patiendo  inctar, 
God  carying  him  out,  though  in  the  way  of  suffering. 
He  was  low  of  stature  ;  his  hair  and  beard  betwext  red 
and  yellow,  and  himself  of  a  fair  complexion.  Sitting 
in  his  cliair  within  the  hall  of  Kilravock,  he  was  taken 
with  ane  apoplexie,  and  after  ane  years  languishing,  died 
in  peace,  AprUe  8,  1611,  aged  66  years,  having  survived 
his  father  but  fourteen  years,  and  lived  after  his  manage 
40  years,  or  thereby."   Next  is  his  wife  :— 

"  This  Lilias  Hay,  Ladie  Kilravock,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  familie  of  Delgatie,  somtyme  verie  considerable 
barrons.  She  was  (as  I  gather)  grand  aunt  to  that  Sir 
William  Hay  of  Delgatie,  in  whom  the  family  was 
extinct.  He  was  apprehended,  executed,  and  buried, 
with  James  Marques  of  Montross ;  and  in  the  year  1661, 
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by  order  of  King  and  Parliament,  taken  up  with  him 
and  reburied,  with  great  magnificence  and  splendor  at 
the  publick  charge. 

"  This  Lilias  Hay  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  active 
spirit.  She  was  a  mother  of  good  children,  and  a  mother 
good  to  her  children,  keeping  somtyms  two  or  mor  of  her 
younger  sons  and  their  families  with  her,  and  yet  did 
good  offices  to  her  eldest  son  and  the  familie,  living  with 
all  hospitalitie  and  fullie.  Her  stature  tall  and  straight. 
Her  hair  full  black,  yet  she  of  a  fair  and  lovelie  counte- 
nance. She  lived  till  eightie  years  of  age,  retaining 
perfectlie  her  judgment,  memorie,  and  senses  ;  her  eye 
being  so  sharp,  thiit  a  little  before  her  death,  she  could 
read  the  smallest  letter  without  the  help  of  glasses.  Her 
health,  notwithstanding  of  her  long  \yfe,  was  broken — 
she  professing  in  her  last  sickness,  that  though  she  hade 
lived  so  manie  years,  she  never  had  one  fourthnights 
health  sound  together.  She  dyed  about  the  last  of 
Aprile  1632,  having  lived  21  years  a  widow  (though 
she  had  considerable  suiters),  and  after  her  manage  61 
years." 

Take  as  a  last  specimen  of  Master  Hew  Rose's  style, 
as  well  as  a  fair  enough  representation  of  the  manner  of 
man  of  those  Kilravock  barons,  our  author's  summing  up 
of  the  character  of  Hugh,  the  twelfth  Baron,  1611-43  : 

"  This  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock  was  a  person  of  great 
reach  and  solid  judgement,  though  certainly  he  could 
not  have  bein  but  considerable  greater,  if  holpen  by 
ane  exacter  education.  He  was  a  person  dexterous,  and 
of  good  success  in  reconcileing  difiers  betwixt  friends 
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and  neighbours^  though  he  was  no  officious  pragmatick 
medler.  He  was  provident  and  frugall,  given  to  hospi- 
talitie,  friends  and  strangers  being  kindlie  entertained  at 
his  house  ;  nay  som  of  the  best  qualitie  would  com  to  it, 
leaving  their  emulations^  without  jealousing  or  being 
offended  at  his  kindnes  shewn  to  others  they  were  not  in 
good  understanding  with,  his  hous  being  as  a  comon  Inns 
where  all  were  welcome.  When  I  consider  his  great 
hospitalitie  (whereof  when  I  was  a  boy  I  was  partlie  ane 
eye  witnes),  I  must  rather  referr  it  to  his  fhigaJitie  and 
good  management,  then  to  the  greatnes  of  his  fortune, 
which  it  exceeded.  Though  he  had  but  one  sone,  yet 
was  he  a  father  to  manie  of  the  younger  amongst  his 
relations,  keeping  diverse  of  them  in  his  familie,  and  a 
person  to  teach  them.  He  would  also,  when  they  were 
grown  up  to  som  years  of  discretion,  take  them  apart 
and  give  them  veric  sound  advise,  acquainting  them  with 
busines,  and  how  they  should  behave  themselvs  when 
they  stept  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  was  of  good 
stature  and  a  square  bodie,  infirm  and  somwhat  paraly- 
tick  in  the  whole  right  syd,  but  verie  strong  in  the  other. 
For  his  garb,  it  was  decent,  and  yet  but  homlie.  He  so 
attended  his  affairs,  that  he  was  never  in  Edinburgh  but 
once  in  all  his  lyfe.  He  shunned  all  pleas  of  law.  A 
friend  of  his  wrot  to  him  (though  he  was  a  lawier  him- 
self), that  such  as  went  to  law  had  gott  their  mothers 
malison." 

Of  the  thirteenth  Baron,  who  died  comparatively 
young,  in  1649,  the  historian  recoixls  that  "  he  was  very 
skillful  in  musick,  both  vocall  and  organicalL" 
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With  the  accession  of  the  fourteenth  Baron,  Mr.  Hew, 
the  historian,  finishes  his  chronicla  He  quotes  some 
verses  of  Seneca  giving  the  preference  to  solitude  and  a 
private  life  over  greatness  and  the  Court,  ending  with 
"  these  notable  verses  in  Thyeste" — 

"  Stet  quicunquc  volet  potcns 
Aulae  culmine  hibrico ; 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies,"  etc. 

"  Which,"  he  says,  "  are  so  well  paraphrased  in  English 
by  the  learned  Judge  Hale  that  I  shall  set  them  down, 
tho  I  think  the  translation  (tho  very  noble)  short  of  the 
neat  and  significant  conciseness  of  the  original!"  Par- 
taking in  his  admiration  of  the  English  paraphrase,  and 
believing  it  to  be  little  known,  I  am  induced  to  print 
these  verses,  as  singularly  applicable  to  my  present 
subject : — 

"  Let  him  that  will,  ascend  the  tottering  scat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes.    As  for  me, 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 
Give  me  some  mean,  obscure  recess,  a  sphere 
Out  of  the  road  of  business,  and  the  fear 
Of  falling  lower,  where  I  sweetly  may 
My  self  and  dear  retirement  still  enjoy. 
Let  not  my  lyfe  or  name  be  known  unto 
The  grandees  of  the  tyme,  tossed  to  and  fro 
With  censure  and  applause ;  but  let  my  age 
Slyde  gentlie  by,  not  overthwart  the  stage 
Of  public  actions ;  unheard,  unseen, 
And  unconcerned  as  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  thus,  when  I  have  passed  my  silent  days 
In  shadic  privacie,  free  from  the  noise 
And  bustle  of  the  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  dy." 
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Hugh  R>se,  the  fourteenth  Baron  succeeded,  an  in 
fant,  in  1049.  From  the  minute  accoimts  of  his  tutor, 
we  lire  able  to  trace  him  through  his  whole  education, — 
at  Elgin,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Gumming,  mer- 
chant and  buigess" — at  Kilravock — at  the  parish  school 
of  Aldeam.  AVe  learn  the  prices  of  his  clothes — the 
serge  for  his  cassock,  doublet,  and  stockings,  i^ith  eight 
ells  of  green  and  scarlet  ribbon — the  plaiding  to  be  him 
hoif;,  the  boy's  blue  bonnet,  the  expense  of  his  books,  the 
"  rudiment  with  Httle  authors,''  the  "  parts  of  grammar," 
his  spui-s  and  gloves,  his  knives. 

In  1656,  he  went  i^Hth  Mr.  William  Geddes,  his 
peilagogue  formerly,  now  his  "  govemour,"  to  King's 
College,  AK^nleen.  We  have  again  minute  accounts  of 
hi:j  exjx'uses  both  for  joiuneys  and  college  residence. 
His  lM^»ks  are  now  Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
Buchanan  s  Psidm^  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  has  a 
four-tailod  Cf  »at  and  a  hat,  riding-gear,  and  there  is  a  charge 
*' for  divssuig  the  laiRls  lx)w.''  During  the  same  period, 
liis  sister  ^lagdalen's  aecoimt  for  dress  included  "  Scottis 
tabbic,"  French  searge,  silver  lace,  silver  and  silk  ribbons, 
lupin,  etc.,  and  there  is  an  item  of  thirtj'  shillings  "  for 
making  ^listress  Magdalene's  r}'ding  clothes."  On  leav- 
ing college,  the  young  Baron  contributed  216  merks  for 
the  new  work,"  and  obtained  in  return  a  right  to  "  that 
chamber  in  the  new  work  in  the  fyft  storie  hight  thairof, 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Siiid  new  work,  with  the  studie 
or  musee  belonging  thereto." 

Shaw,  the  historian  of  Moray,  taking  up  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Hew  Rose,  tells  us  of  this  Baron  that  he  was  "  a 
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gentleman  of  a  social  and  peaceable  disposition.  Though 
he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  two  royal  brothers,  when  hot 
debates  in  the  Church,  and  violent  attempts  in  the  State 
to  establish  an  absolute  and  despotick  government, 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  he  concerned  himself  with 
none  of  those  measures,  and  lived  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  all  his  neighbours.'' 

Of  his  wife,  Margaret  Innes  (married  1662,  died 
1676),  the  same  historian  records  that  she  was  "  a  woman 
of  great  prudence  and  eminent  piety.  Amidst  the 
severities  on  accoimt  of  religion  in  her  day,  and  prac- 
tised against  those  of  her  sentiments  and  persuasion,  she 
behaved  wdth  moderation  and  prudence,  maintained  her 
principles  with  unshaken  firmness,  protected  and  relieved 
the  distressed  as  she  had  opportunity,  and  yet  disturbed 
not  the  public  peace,  nor  gave  umbrage  to  the  civil 
government." 

Of  this  time  we  have  proclamations  of  Privy-Council 
against  Conventicles,  and  other  evidence  of  disaffection 
and  persecution.  Now,  too,  I  find  in  the  Kilravock 
collection  a  mass  of  correspondence  of  a  remarkable 
nature.  Some  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  "  My  Ladie 
Muirtown  some  to  "  the  much  honoured  and  his  verie 
much  respected  lady,  the  Lady  Park,  these."  Others  are 
without  address,  probably  written  to  the  Lady  Kilra- 
vock. Most  are  without  the  name  of  the  writer,  sub- 
scribed sometimes,  "  ye  know  the  hand  "  yours  to 
power  ;"  "  read  and  bum,"  with  a  cipher  (L.  D.)  which 
seems  to  stand  for  Lilias  Dunbar  ;  "  your  reall  and  con- 
stant sympathizer  in  all  your  sufferings  for  Chryst." 
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Some  subscribe  their  initials ;  othere  boldly  aflix  their 
name— "J.  Fraser "J.  Nimmo "Thomas  Ross." 
There  are  those  still  living  who  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  persecuted  religionists  of  that  day  ;  and  by  the  help 
of  one  old  man  but  lately  dead^  who  venerated  them  as 
the  saints  and  the  martyrs  of  a  cause  that  may  slumber 
but  can  never  die,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  identify 
the  writing  of  these  letters,  and  to  trace  the  history  of 
their  authors.  But,  after  some  hesitation,  I  did  not 
judge  it  right  to  use  those  remarkable  documents  here. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  unconnected  with  worldly 
aflfairs  ;  dealing  with  the  excited  feelings  of  reUgion  in 
the  breast  of  the  writer  and  his  correspondent ;  mixing 
unduly,  as  we  are  now  agreed — but  not  irreverently — 
scripture  language,  sacred  things  and  dread  mysteries, 
with  the  petty  personal  concerns  of  the  writer  ;  instinct 
above  all  with  a  high  and  burning  piety,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  immediate  presence  and  prompting  of  the 
Deity,  which,  as  they  arc  not  now  admitted  into  familiar 
letters  or  conversation,  might  expose  to  sneering  and 
ridicule  feelings  which  all  must  respect,  however  we 
may  differ  as  to  their  outward  shape  and  dress. 

Of  the  fifteenth  baron,  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw  tells 
us  that  he  was  bom  at  Innes  in  January  1663,  and  thus 
gives  his  character  and  one  scene  of  his  life  : — 

"  Having  had  his  education  in  times  of  licentiousness 
and  of  arbitrary  government,  he  was  in  his  younger  years 
not  a  little  biassed  in  favour  of  the  high  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.   But,  thereafter,  upon  a  more  ripe  and  deliberate 
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thought,  he  was  convinced  of  the  reasonableness,  yea, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  preserve 
both  religion  and  Uberty,  and  justly  to  baUance  the  power 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

"  When,  in  the  year  1705,  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  set 
on  foot,  Kilravock  was  a  member  of  that  Parliament,  and 
was  so  attached  to  the  independency  and  sovereignty  of 
his  native  countrie,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  to 
an  incorporating  Union,  but  joined  that  party  who  stood 
for  a  federal  one ;  and  accordingly  he  was  one  of  those 
82  members  who  voted  against  incorporating  the  two 
kingdoms  into  one.  Yet  in  this  he  was  not  influenced 
by  a  regard  to  the  proscribed  family  of  Stuart ;  for,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  reasoned  and  voted  against  the 
proposed  Union,  he  heartily  declared  and  voted  for  the 
Protestant  Succession  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  well 
knowing  that  without  this  neither  religion  nor  liberty 
could  be  preserved.  And  when  the  Union  was  concluded, 
he  w^as  named  by  that  Parliament  one  of  the  Conmiis- 
fiioners  that  should  represent  Scotland  in  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

"  As  he  thus  declared  openly  for  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession, he  stood  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  attachment 
to,  and  appearances  for  it ;  in  so  much,  that  when  after 
the  accession  of  King  George,  a  rebellion  against  the 
Government  broke  out  in  Autumn  1715,  and  some 
neighbouring  clans,  as  the  Macintosh's,  Mackenzies, 
Frascrs,  etc.,  took  arms  and  prepared  to  join  the  Earl  of 
Mar  s  standard,  Kilravock  stood  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
Majesty,  and  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He 
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armed  ta  select  number  of  above  200  of  his  clan,  and 
preserved  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  countrie.  His 
house  of  Kih-avock  was  a  sanctuary  to  all  who  dreaded 
any  harm  from  the  enemy,  and  was  so  well  garrisoned, 
that  tho'  the  Highlanders  made  an  attack  on  some  other 
houses,  they  thought  it  safest  to  oflfer  him  no  disturbance. 
When  the  Higlilanders  had  marched  south,  they  left  a 
garrison  in  the  town  and  castle  of  Inverness,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Makenzie  of  Coul  (son-in-law  of  Kilravock) 
as  Govemour.  This  garrison  was  a  check  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  and  stopped  the  communica- 
tion betwixt  those  of  Murray  and  those  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  while  it  opened  a  free  passage  for  the  enemy 
to  and  from  the  south.  Kilravock  concerted  with  John 
Forbes  of  CuUoden,  and  with  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  who 
had  iiiTived  in  the  country  in  the  end  of  October,  how  to 
remove  that  ganison,  and  to  reduce  the  town,  and,  with 
a  body  of  his  clan,  joined  by  some  of  Culloden's  men, 
Kilravock  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  town  of 
Inverness  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as  some  of  the 
Frasers  did  on  the  west  side.  His  blockade  would  have 
soon  forced  and  starved  the  enemy  into  a  surrender ; 
but,  impatient  of  such  delays,  Arthur  Rose,^  brother  to 
Kilravock,  a  gentleman  of  a  i^esolute  and  dareing  spirit, 
proposed  to  seize  the  garrison,  in  the  Tolbooth  of  the 
town,  by  stratagem.  For  this  end,  he  chose  a  small 
party  of  his  brother's  men,  commanded  by  Robert  Rose, 
son  of  Blackhills,  and,  in  the  night  of  the  12"*  of  Novem- 

*  This  was  the  poor  fellow  who  a  few  somcd.  He  came  home  in  a  Tiirkiali 
years  before  had  been  taken  by  Algeriue  dress,  and  is  painted  in  it  at  Kilravock. 
pirates,  and  had  but  lately  been  ran- 
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ber  1715,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enter  into  the  vestible, 
on  the  top  of  the  lower  stair.  Here,  a  fellow  whom  he 
had  for  his  guide,  and  who  being  well  known  to  the  men 
in  garrison,  promised  to  get  the  door  opened,  called  to 
them  to  open.  They  opened  the  door,  and  the  villain 
entring,  and  Arthur  Rose  close  after  him  with  a  drawn 
sword  and  pistol,  he  treacherously  cried  out.  An  enemy  1 
an  enemy !  Upon  this  the  guard  crouded  to  the  door, 
shot  Mr.  Rose  through  the  body  with  a  pair  of  balls,  and 
so  squeezed  and  crushed  his  body  betwixt  the  door  and 
the  stone  wall,  that  he  could  not  have  lived,  although  he 
had  not  received  the  shot.  His  own  friends  carried  him 
oflF,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  the  house  of  Mistress 
Thomson,  in  Inverness.  This  fatal  end  of  a  brave  and 
beloved  brother  provoked  Kilravock  so  much,  that  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  town  and  to  Sir 
John  Mackenzie,  requiring  them  either  to  surrender  the 
town  and  castle,  or  to  evacuate  both  of  the  garrisons 
kept  in  them,  otherwise  he  would  lay  the  whole  town  in 
ashes.  The  Magistrates  and  Govemour,  knowing  Kilra- 
vock's  resolute  spirit,  and  fearing  his  resentment,  brought 
all  the  boats  they  could  find  up  to  the  Bridge,  and,  under 
the  covert  of  the  night  (November  13)  the  Mackenzies 
evacuated  the  town  and  castle,  and  silently  passed  over 
to  the  Ross  side.  Then  Kilravock  entered  the  town, 
took  possession  of  the  castle  and  Tolbooth,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  them,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  body  of 
the  Frasers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Grants  from  Strath- 
spey. Thus  was  the  recovery  of  that  town  (which  is  the 
key  of  the  Highlands)  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
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the  Government,  wholly  owing  to  Kilravock,  although 
others,  in  a  pamphlet  soon  after,  assumed  the  praise  of 
it.  And  'tis  observable  that  this  town  was  reduced  by 
Kilravock  on  the  13  day  of  November,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Sherifmuir  was  fought,  and  on  which 
the  rebels  in  the  town  of  Preston  in  England  surren- 
dered. After  this,  until  the  rebellion  was  fully  quelled, 
Kilravock  kept  his  men  in  arms,  and  secured  the  peace 
of  the  countrie  aroimd  him. 

"  From  that  time  Kilravock  chose  to  lead  a  private 
life,  and  to  take  no  share  in  public  affairs.'' 

One  of  this  Baron's  daughters,  Mistress  Margaret, 
was  sent  to  Mistress  Stratoim's  boarding-school  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1688-89.  The  range  of  education  and  accom- 
plishment is  not  very  high.  The  board  is  £60  (Scots)  ; 
the  young  lady  pays  besides  for  dancing,  singing,  and 
playing  on  the  virginalls ;  writing,  satin  seam — which 
seems  to  have  been  kept  under  a  glass — and  wax  fruits. 
Nothing  for  any  foreign  language.  All  besides  it  is 
hoped  Mrs.  Stratoun  took  charge  of  in  person.  The  girl 
was  married  in  January  1701  to  the  young  laird  of 
Coul.  The  account  for  her  marriage  finery— floured 
silk,  white  Persian  taffety,  India  satin,  floured  muslin 
and  lace  for  combing  cloth,  a  mask,  a  paper  of  patches 
—  is,  for  the  first  time,  stated  in  sterling  money,  and 
amoimta  to  £55. 

I  must  pass  by  the  minute  accoimts  of  housekeeping 
-  importation  of  wine,  coals,  tea,  an  expensive  luxury — 
some  improvements  in  domestic  comfort^  incidental  in- 
formation of  the  manner  of  dress  and  travelling  ;  but  I 
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must  not  omit  that  the  Baron  planted  2000  ash  trees 
in  Coulmony,  and  1000  in  Geddes;  and  I  should  give 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  social  life  of  the  period,  if  I 
did  not  mention  that  this  gentleman,  who  deserved  the 
character  Shaw  gives  him,  and  who  was  habitually 
sober,  indulged  in  drinking-bouts^  often  in  the  village 
alehouse,  which  make  men  of  these  degenerate  days 
gasp  to  read  of.^ 

We  do  not  learn  when  the  foundation  of  a  library 
was  laid  at  Kilravock,  but  it  is  in  this  laird's  time  we 
find  the  first  accounts  of  its  increase.  There  are  lists  of 
more  than  400  volumes  added  between  1726  and  1728 
— mostly  classics — from  London,  from  Edinburgh  ;  but 
some  whose  prices,  marked  in  guilders  and  stivers,  show 
they  came  from  Holland,  where  the  laird's  grandson  was 
studying  law,  as  became  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  those 
days.  It  must  be  owned  there  is  no  imdue  preponder- 
ance of  law  books,  but  there  are  many  fine  classics,  and 
some  specimens  which  still  delight  the  eye  that  kindles 
at  the  imprint  of  a  Stephanus  or  Aldus. 

From  1720  to  1730,  there  are  more  of  those  ac- 
counts of  girls'  school  expenses,  which  have  a  singular 

»  One  at  the  alehouse  of  the  village  of  Findhorn  is  thus  charged  : — 

Bill  for  Kilraick  and  Colouell  Rose,  from  Tuesday,  12  o'clock,  till 
Thursday,  7  o'clock,  afternoon  : — 


Tuesday,  for  23  botles  wine,  at  Is.  6d.  each  bottle,       .       .  £1  14  6 

Wednesday,  for  26  botles,   1  19  0 

Thursday,  for  8  botles,   0  12  0 

To  5  d's  sugar,   050 

To  8  pints  eall,   014 

To  eating,   050 

To  2  gills  Brandie,   006 

To  two  servants  eating,   0   3  0 

To  their  drink,  12  pints  eall,   0  2  0 


30  January  1728.  £4  17  9 
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kind  of  interest  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  when 
the  girl  whose  childish  ball  or  first  play  is  there  re- 
corded, can  now  be  barely  remembered,  or  handed  down 
in  tradition,  as  the  grandam  of  the  chimney-comer,  of 
whom  it  was  never  suspected  that  she  had  "worn  a 
visor  and  could  tell  a  tale  "  of  youth  and  gaiety.* 

Our  guide,  Mr.  Shaw,  excuses  himself  from  giving  a 
character  of  the  sixteenth  baron,  who  lived  in  his  own 
time,  and  who  was  evidently  a  personal  friend.  He  was 
no  doubt  a  worthy  Baron,  and  some  of  his  letters  show 
sense  and  wit.  In  1734,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Koss-shire — it  is  Mr.  Shaw  who  speaks — and  he 
could  have  been  elected  again  at  the  beginning  of  next 
Piu-liament,  "  yet  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  a  private 
(tountrie  life,  before  the  noise  and  fatigue  of  a  court  and 
public  business.^'  "His  house  at  Nairn  being  a  con- 
venient winter  lodging,  he  has  built  a  house  at  Coul- 
monie,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  and  has  so 
beautified  that  place,  with  enclosing,  planting,  building, 
and  other  improvements,  as  to  make  it  a  delightful 
retiix3mcnt  in  the  summer  season.  His  lady  has  brought 
him  a  beautiful  family  of  children,"  etc. 

Leaving  even  the  sylvan  beauties  of  Coulmony  for 
tlie  present,  I  must  carry  the  reader  to  the  old  castle  of 
Kilravock,  where  "  Geddes  "  had  established  himself  on 
lus  marriage  in  1739. 


*  "  An  Account  of  what  was  laid  out 
for  Mi88  Jenny  lioae  (the  young  Lainl's 
daughter)  Hince  December  ]7-2,"  gives 
Buch  entries  as— "Mr.  Iajcs  and  his 
man  ;*'  "  Mr.  iklwanl  and  his  man 
"  For  entering  to  learn  French,  28.  Cd. 


"  to  Mr.  Lees  and  the  musick,  36. 
"sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  hoop,  lOs.  6d. 
"At  a  practising,  6d."  (this  item  occurs 
often) ;  "  for  a  fan  and  knittens,  Cd-  ;** 
"  For  seeing  a plaiff  Cd.  ! " 
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The  wife  of  the  young  Baron  was  Elizabeth  Clephane, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Clephane,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  at  his  death  left  his  family  without  other 
provision  than  a  good  education  bestowed  on  one  son,  a 
pair  of  colours  in  the  Dutch  service  on  another,  and  to 
all,  excellent  sense,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gentle  blood, 
no  whit  subdued  by  lowered  fortunes.  Among  the  papers 
of  her  brothers  are  notes  of  their  pedigree,  asserting  a 
descent  on  the  father  s  side  from  Clephane  of  Carslogie, 
Strachan  of  Bowssie,  Strachan  of  Carmylie,  and  more 
remotely  from  the  noble  families  of  Panmure,  Airlie,  and 
Forbes ;  while  on  the  side  of  their  mother,  Elizabeth 
Cramond,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Cramond,  "  a  priest  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,"  they  claimed  descent 
from  Cramond  of  Balhall,  Cramond  of  Auldbar,  Ramsay 
of  Bamf,  Simmer  of  Balyordie,  and  Strachan  of  Bridge- 
town. No  school  learning  was  wasted  on  the  Colonel's 
daughter.  "Betty  Clephane"  wrote  a  bad  hand,  and 
spelt  so  abominably  that  it  is  vain  to  imitate  her 
manner.    But  she  never  fails  in  sense  or  feeling. 

The  friends  in  the  North  country  with  whom  Miss 
Clephane  resided  were  the  family  of  Sutherland,  and  it 
was  probably  at  Dunrobin  that  the  young  Laird  of  Kil- 
ravock  lost  his  liberty.  Between  his  bride  and  the 
Countess  of  Sutherland  there  existed  a  warm  friendship, 
expressed  on  one  side  in  letters  of  the  exaggerated  tone 
of  sentiment  which  was  then  coming  into  fashion  among 
young  women. 

I  must  not  omit  one  stationary  member  of  the  family 
circle  at  Kilravock  at  that  time.    Lewis,  the  brother  of 
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Geddes — "Mr.  Lewis/'  as  he  was  commonly  called — 
after  feebly  attempting  to  get  into  business  at  Bordeaux, 
lived  for  a  long  life  at  Kilravock,  as  the  kind  and  ever 
ready  "  Will  Wimble,"  the  companion  of  sport,  the  home- 
keeper  when  others  went  abroad,  the  general  man  of 
accounts  and  factotum  of  an  indolent  family. 

In  1742,  the  young  people  spent  the  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  we  find  among  the  expenses  a  bill  for  "  the 
price  of  a  chariot,  £20  sterling."  Their  summer  and 
usual  residence  was  Kilravock,  where  the  young  Laird 
occupied  himself  with  his  books  and  music,  or  joined  his 
father  in  his  favourite  employments  of  planting  and 
making  gardens.  Falconry  had  long  been  a  favourite 
recreation  at  Kilravock.  The  hawk's  feeding-stone  and 
perch  is  still  on  the  green  ;  but  both  father  and  son  were 
smitten  also  with  the  new  taste  for  simpler  sport,  whether 
on  moor  and  field,  or  on  the  streams,  that  give  life 
and  beauty  to  their  dwellings  of  Coulmony  and  Kilra- 
vock. In  these  occupations^  quiet  in  the  midst  of  their 
families,  they  were  foimd  by  the  storm  which  swept 
Scotland  in  1745,  and  the  following  year. 

When  Prince  Charles  Edward  rode  out  from  Inver- 
ness eastward,  to  support  his  party  retiring  from  the 
fords  of  Spey  before  Cumberland's  army,  he  stopped  at 
the  Castle  of  Kilravock,  and  was  received  there  with 
becoming  respect.  He  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
asked  to  see  the  children,  kissed  each  of  them,  and 
praised  their  beauty.  Observing  a  violin,  he  inquired  if 
the  Laird  played,  begged  a  time,  and  of  course  was 
pleased  ;  walked  out  with  the  Laird  to  see  his  planting 
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operations.  "How  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rose/'  said  he, 
"who  can  enjoy  these  peaceful  occupations  when  the 
country  round  is  so  disturbed That  was  on  Monday 
the  14th  of  April.  The  following  day  was  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  birth-day,  and  he  spent  it  at  Kilravock, 
and  lay  there  that  night.  He  remarked,  "You  have 
had  my  cousin  here  !"  But  when  the  Laird  would  have 
apologized  for  entertaining  him,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  means  of  resistance,  the  Duke  stopped  him,  and 
said  he  had  done  quite  right — that  he  could  not  refuse 
to  receive  Charles  Edward,  and  receiving  him,  he  must 
treat  him  as  a  Prince.  Next  day  the  "  cousins  "  met  at 
CuUoden  1    Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  house. 

We  know  from  Shaw  the  feeling  of  the  family  in 
the  great  struggle  ;  but,  except  a  few  printed  broad- 
sides, marking  the  passing  military  events,  and  an 
"  account  of  forage  taken  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's 
troops  " — rendered,  on  oath  of  the  tenants,  "  by  order  of 
liis  Excellency  General  Hawley,"  amounting  to  £70, 
dated  3d  May  1746 — we  find  no  records  of  martial 
doings  of  the  Barons  of  Babavock.  In  their  connexion 
with  their  burgh  of  Nairn — the  Baron  was  then  provost 
of  the  burgh — they  thought  proper  to  make  a  little 
more  demonstration  of  Whig  feeling.  A  drinking  cup 
of  cocoa-nut,  set  in  silver,  still  preserved  at  Kilravock, 
has  the  following  inscription  : — 

This  cup  belongs  to  the  Provost  of  Nairn,  1746, 
the  year  of  our  deliverance.  a  bumper  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  I 

Of  peaceful  memoiials,  we  find  long  and  careful  lists 
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of  fmit-trces  for  the  remodelling  of  the  castle  garden. 
The  peai-s  and  plums  are  almost  all  of  French  names 
and  kinds,  and  apparently  suggested  by  the  works  on 
gardening  of  De  la  Quintinaye.  There  are  a  great  many 
cherries  and  j)eaches,  two  nectarines,  two  apricots,  a  fig, 
and  a  vine  ;  only  seven  sorts  of  apples,  among  which  is 
not  found  the  Oslin,  the  earliest  of  all,  and  the  favourite 
of  after  generations  at  Kilravock.  There  are  accoimts, 
too,  for  repairs  of  Kilravock,  and  for  "  new  rooms "  to 
the  house  of  Coulmony,  and  a  "  drawing-room "  at 
Nairn — all  the  accompaniments  of  peace  and  increasing 
famiUes. 

Hugh  Rose,  the  seventeenth  Baron,  known  during 
his  father's  life  as  "  Geddes,"  had  the  sweet  temper,  and 
the  half-constitutional,  half-philosophic  indolence  of  his 
race.  He  was  not  given  to  writing  letters,  but  he  was 
so  genial  in  society  and  so  beloved,  that  others  wrote  to 
him  without  much  hope  of  repayment  From  a  lai^ 
body  of  such  one  sided  correspondence,  I  have  formed 
my  notion  of  his  manner  of  Ufe  and  his  character.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  especially  critical  in  Greek  ; 
was  consulted  constantly  by  Professor  Moor  of  Glasgow, 
while  editing  his  great  edition  of  Homer,  and  received 
many  letters  crowded  with  aflfected  learning,  ancient  and 
modem,  from  Professor  Blackwell  of  Aberdeen.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  please  his  daughter  that  he  said — as  she 
mentions  in  one  of  her  letters — that  in  several  passages 
Pope  exceeded  Homer,  that  in  the  similes  he  excelled, 
— and  throughout,  "  the  soul  of  the  Uttle  bodie,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  "seemed  to  have  catched  the  fire  of  the 
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original/'  I  have  before  me  one  sheet  of  paper  which 
seeins  to  me  to  embody  the  character  of  the  man.  It 
is  a  letter  from  Brodie,  the  Lord  Lion,  M.P.  for  Moray, 
merely  announcing  that  he  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Pelham  to  attend  the  choosing  of  the  Speaker.  It  is 
written  on  a  sheet  of  large  office  paper,  and  Geddes 
has  made  its  ample  space  his  scroll-book  for  a  literary 
effort  that  was  then  to  be  made,  and  which  gave  him 
much  unrest.  The  sheriffship  of  Ross  had  been  almost 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Kilravock,  since  its  erection 
into  a  separate  jurisdiction  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1746, 
there  was  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  the  office  was 
to  be  asked — a  dire  subject  of  contemplation  for  Geddes. 
The  Lion  8  foolscap  sheet  is  quite  filled  with  sketehes  of 
proposed  lettere  addressed  to  gi-eat  friends,  in  the  stiffest 
style,  and  written  with  unconcealed  reluctance,  to  solicit 
the  sheriffship — mixed  with  little  scraps  of  Greek,  writ- 
ten scholarly,  with  the  accents,  of  which  two  lines  of 
the  Odyssey,  with  a  new  termination,  form  the  only 
complete  sentence — 

^AW*  €v  fioi  KaToXe^ov,  to  Se  <f>pd^e<T0ai  apcoyU' 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his  irksome  labour 
was  not  in  vain.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint 
Hugh  Rose  of  Geddes  to  be  sheriff-depute  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  with  a  salary  of  £250,  burdened  with  the 
salaries  of  his  substitutes. 

The  taste  for  books  was  scarcely  more  hereditary  at 
Kilravock  than  music.     Geddes  was  an  enthusiastic 

2  o 
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musicitOii.  His  daughter  remembered  of  liim — "  my 
delight  was  to  stand  lx*hind  his  chair,  and  turn  the 
leaves  of  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  or  the  Pass^ione 
of  Jomelli,  while  he  played  the  symphonies  and  the 
prettiest  passages  in  the  songs  to  me,  showed  me  the 
various  cliffs,  the  niceties  in  time,  the  difference  of 
keys,"  etc. 

Out  of  doors,  the  Baron  had  occupations  as  engrossing. 
His  planting,  it  is  true,  was  on  a  small  scale,  as  w^ell  as 
his  reclaiming  of  waste  land.  The  taste  and  knowledge 
were  still  in  their  infancy  ;  but  wliile  he  gave  sparingly 
of  money  and  labour,  he  never  grudged  his  own  time. 
His  note-books  show  constant  personal  superintendence 
of  his  work-people,  and  the  greatest  care  in  selection  of 
trees  for  his  orchard  and  garden,  guided  by  the  works 
of  Philip  Miller  and  De  la  Quintinaye.  Then  he  had  a 
"  Mr.  May"  to  teach  him  the  new  husbandry ;  and  some 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  sown  grass,  and 
even  red  clover — by  way  of  experiment. 

His  wife  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accomplished, 
but  she  was  most  amiable.  It  was  an  old  praetice  at 
Kilravock  to  take  into  the  house  and  educate  some 
young  kinsmen  who  required  such  support.  Betty 
Clephane  extended  the  benevolence  in  the  direction  of 
cousins  of  her  own,  gentle  born,  like  herself,  but  not 
endowed  with  world  s  goods.  Some  lads  so  brought  up 
by  her  with  her  own  children,  and  never  suffered  to  feel 
the  pam  of  dependence,  throve  in  the  world,  and  lived 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  their  second  mother  and  her 
children. 
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The  happy  household  of  Kibavock  sometimes  in- 
cluded the  lady's  two  brothers,  but  more  frequently  only 
the  soldier.  The  doctor  was  too  much  occupied  to  spend 
much  time  at  his  sister's  northern  castle.  A  word  or 
two  of  those  brothers  : — 

John  Clephane,  after  stud}dng  under  Boerhaave,  and 
taking  his  medical  degree  at  Lcyden,  supported  himself 
like  so  many  Scotchmen  then,  by  travelling  as  tutor  with 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  He  formed  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  men  of  science  and  literature, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  That,  he  may 
have  owed  to  the  luck  of  being  well  introduced.  But 
the  impression  he  made,  the  friendships  he  secured  and 
kept  through  life,  the  general  esteem  with  wliich  he  was 
regarded,  show  him  to  have  been  no  common  man.  He 
was,  first,  tutor  to  several  sons  of  the  Manners  family ; 
with  them  he  had  made  repeated  tours  on  the  Continent, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  fluctuating  shoale  of 
Englishmen  of  fortune  who  then  swarmed  over  Italy 
and  France  in  search  of  mHii  and  distraction.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  Eutland  family  continued  till  1739.  In 
the  following  year  he  made  the  grand  tour  as  the  friend 
and  tutor  of  Lord  Maunsel  and  Mr.  Bouverie.  In  1744, 
he  travelled  with  Lord  Montrath  ;  and  thus  thrown 
among  aitists  and  collectors,  he  seems  to  have  been  held 
a  high  authority,  and,  at  any  rate,  keenly  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  which  the  study  of  art  offers.  He  was  a  good 
classical  scholar,  as  befitted  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave  ;  and 
perhaps  he  owed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  great 
master,  his  enthusiasm  for  music.    With  such  tastes  and 
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accomplishments  he  found  ready  access  into  the  best 
society  abroad  ;  and  his  social  temper  and  real  kindness 
of  heart  endeared  him  so,  that  the  acquaintances  of 
the  day,  if  worth  preserving,  remained  friends  for  life. 
In  tliis  manner  his  correspondence  shows  a  continued 
intimacy  and  interchange  of  good  offices  witb  Lord 
Deskfoonl  (1742),  Dr.  Mead,  Murdach  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Dawkins,  Mr.  Chute,  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  crazy  St  John/' 
Mr.  Bernard,  Mr.  Blackwood,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Greville, 
Mr.  Ellis,  Sir  Gregory  Page,  Mr.  Phelps,  Sir  F.  Dash- 
wood,  Mr.  Tumbull,  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  almost  all 
the  personages  who  figure  in  that  part  of  Walpole's 
inimitable  letters  which  treats  of  art  and  tourists  and 
collectors  abroad.  Our  collection  embraces  numerous 
letters  from  Domenico  Bracci  of  Florence,  who  collects 
medals  of  middle  bronze  for  him  ;  Camillo  Pademi,  who 
promises  to  select  carefully  his  libn  d'  anti^hitd — 
sapendo  il  siio  delicato  gusto.  Dr.  Cocchi,  the  Florentine 
anatomist,  sent  him  long  histories  of  chemical  and  medi- 
cal experiments.  From  Rome,  Bom  supplied  him  with 
books  for  his  own  and  for  Dr.  Mead's  collection.  Vemet 
painted  for  him  ;  and  his  wife,  ^ith  Parker  her  father, 
were  full  of  expressions  of  obligation  and  kindness. 
Bonnet  and  Pictet  of  Geneva,  the  Marchesa  Grimaldi, 
the  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Abbate  Bentivoglio,  all  corre- 
sponded with  the  Doctor,  and  knew  how  to  value  his 
correspondence.  His  warmest  admirer  and  most  con- 
stant correspondent  for  many  years  was  Madame  de 
Graffigny. 

During  these  associations  and  pursuits,  he  was  well 
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known  to  have  kept  up  the  studies  suited  for  rendering 
him  an  accomplished  physician.  In  1746,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  expedition  under 
General  St.  Clair — that  foolish  "  secret  expedition,"  one 
of  the  playthings  of  Government  in  those  days — and 
there  began  that  friendly  intercourse  wdth  David  Hume, 
and  his  friends  St.  Clair,  Erskine,  Elliot,  and  others, 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  Hume's  letters  to 
Clephane  are  the  most  free,  most  sparkling,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  interesting  of  those  published  in  his 
collected  correspondence  (1846),  and  although  the  coun- 
terparts are  lost,  they  help  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
On  the  29th  May,  Dr.  Mead  writes  : — 
"  I  will  take  care  of  your  being  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  your  name,  as  the  custom  is,  will 
be  stuck  up  next  week,  with  the  recommendation  of  my- 
self and  two  or  three  more  of  the  members,  in  order  to 
admission,  which  cannot  be  till  after  three  months.  I 
am  sure  all  our  'virtmsi  will  be  glad  at  the  adding  so 
worthy  a  gentleman  to  our  number.  All  my  family  join 
in  their  best  compliments  and  good  washes  to  you.  Dr. 
Stacks  adds  his." 

What  a  treasure  to  a  man  like  "  Geddes"  was  such  a 
brother-in-law !  The  Ijirth  of  the  lady  who  was  after- 
wards "Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eose,"  is  thus  announced  with 
fitting  flourish  : — 
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FROM  GEDDES  TO  DR.  CLEPHANE. 

'/2v  fiBofjuu  Koi  ripirofuu  luu  €ovkofjuu  ^(ppevaeu  !  A 
daughter  is  bom  to  me,  and  the  mother  in  health*  I 
have  called  her  Betty  after  the  mother:  May  she  be 
like  her  ;  and  the  females  assure  me  that  it  is  so  much 
the  case,  that  one  may  say  of  her  according  to  the  old 
proverb,-  Oi  ttw  KXe^xuni^  aXK'  ixelvrf  avri^  ecru  If  she 
turns  out  reaUy  such,  some  happy  man  wiU  bless  me 
ixs  oft  and  as  fervently  as  ever  I  did  your  father.  But 
enough  ;  I  must  not  be  too  extravagant  Your  sister 
and  I  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  become  of  you 
of  late.  Pray  relieve  us.  You  should  write  from  every 
port,  and  if  you  make  any  stay,  frequently  from  the  same 
port.  The  last  letter  we  had  was  from  Cork,  and  I  have 
writ  to  you  since.  My  sons  are  weU.  Betty  joins  me 
in  our  k^st  wishes  to  you,  and  I  stiU  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  afFectionatc  Brother,  Hugh  Rose. 

KiLKAioK.  March  1 4th,  1747. 

"  Betty  was  brought  to  bed  on  Sunday  the  eighth 
current." 

Before  tliis  letter  reached  its  destination,  the  troops 
under  General  St.  Clair,  which  had  wintered  at  Cork, 
had  ])een  ordered  home  ;  and  Dr.  Clephane,  through 
the  unsolicited  attention  of  Lord  Sandwich,  was  almost 
immediately  appointed  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  British  Troops  in  Flanders,  where 
•*camp  fever"  and  "marsh  fever"  were  cutting  down 
the  strength  of  the  army  more  than  the  guns  of  Ber- 
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gen  op-zoom.  His  new  appointment  was  dated  2  2d 
May  1747. 

HUME  TO  Dll.  CLEPHANE. 

"  Dear  Doctor, — All  our  projects  have  failed,  and, 
I  believe,  for  ever.  The  Secretary-at-War  persists  in  his 
scruples  and  delays ;  and  Mr.  Robarts,  Pelham's  Secre- 
tary, says  our  applications  will  not  succeed.  I  suppose 
he  speaks  in  this  the  sense  of  his  master.  Mentor  alone 
is  positive  we  will  infallibly  succeed.  The  General  goes 
off  for  Scotland  to-morrow.  I  set  out  next  week,  as  fully 
convinced  as  Seneca  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  insufficiency  of  riches  to  render  us  happy.  I  wish 
you  had  a  little  more  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great 
man,  and  I  a  little  more  of  his  riches.  Perhaps  you 
would  rather  choose  my  share,  and  will  reproach  me  with 
both  dividing  and  choosing.  But  such  a  sentiment  is 
the  strongest  proof  in  the  world  tliat  you  want  a  little 
more  philosophy,  and  that  the  division  I  have  assigned 
you  would  suit  you  best. 

"  The  General  made  ....  effort  for  us,  and  would 
have  made  a  stronger  could  he  have  met  with  Lord 
Sandwich,  whom  he  called  upon  several  times,  and  who 
is  now  gone  to  the  country  about  elections.  Your  friend 
Mitchel  stands  for  Aberdeenshire,  and,  I  believe,  will 
carry  it.  I  hope  Col.  Erskine  will  also  have  a  seat.  1 
am  afraid  for  Oswald. 

"  I  could  have  wrote  you  a  fine  elaborate  letter,  which 
you  might  have  shown  as  from  a  wit  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  being  afraid  that  this  would  deter  you  from 
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juiswciiug,  I  thought  it  better  to  scribble  in  this  careless 
manner.  Pray  how  do  you  like  your  situation  in  Flanders  ? 
Have  you  got  any  friends  or  confidents  whom  you  can  be 
free  with  in  senis  et  injocis, — amici  minium  horai^m  ? 

"  If  Cope  8  dragoons  be  in  Flanders,  pray  inquire  out 
the  surgeon,  Frank  Home,  and  make  my  compliments  to 
him,  and  tell  him  that  I  recommend  him  to  pay  his  court 
to  you,  and  to  acquire  your  friendship.  You  may  say 
that  I  think  it  will  be  very  well  worth  his  while,  even 
thougli  it  should  cost  him  some  pains  both  to  acquire 
and  to  keep  it.  You  may  add,  that  the  last  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  diflScult  point  Seriously  speaking, 
Frank  Home  is  a  very  pretty  young  fellow,  and  well 
worth  your  acquaintance.  So  pray  make  him  the  first 
advances,  in  case  his  modesty  should  render  him  back- 
ward.   Yours,  David  Hume. 

"  London,  June  18,  1747. 

"  To  Dr.  John  Clcphanc  of  the  British 
Hoppital  at  Osterhout,  Holland." 

In  1748-9,  the  Docti>r  had  returned  from  Flanders, 
and  was  employed  in  superintending  the  military  hos- 
pifcil  at  Ipswich.  In  a  letter  of  3d  April  1750,  writt^^n 
to  support  liis  sister  under  the  grief  caused  by  the  death 
of  their  nephew,  Capfciin  Henry  Malcolm,  he  collects  the 
grounds  of  consolation  he  had  found  avail  himself,  and 
beseeches  her  to  be  comforted  for  her  own,  her  family's, 
her  friends  sake — "  and  let  me  add  (a  little  vainly,  per- 
haps), for  the  sake  of  a  brother  whose  suit  you  have 
never  yet  rejected,  who  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
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you  as  much  in  his  manners  as  in  his  features,  and 
who  only  proposes  to  you  the  medicine  which  he 
himself  has  taken.''  His  occupation  in  the  Ipswich 
hospital  was  now  gone,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he 
had  leisure  for  an  excursion  to  Kilravock,  which  shall 
be  chronicled  in  the  Appendix.  In  1752,  he  took  a 
house  in  Golden  Square,  by  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Mead  and 
other  friends,  set  up  as  a  London  Physician,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  seems  to  have  counted  a  fair  number 
of  people  of  condition  among  his  patients.  He  was 
evidently  a  thriving  and  successful  man,  for  he  had  the 
honest  prudence  of  his  coimtry,  and  yet,  in  March  1758, 
we  find  a  tax  collector's  receipt  to  "  Dr.  John  Clephane, 
of  Golden  Square,  for  £4  for  one  chariot."  His  kindness 
to  his  relations  increased  with  his  means.  In  Novem- 
ber 1753,  "Hugh  Rose,  Brea's  son,"  a  young  student 
of  medicine,  came  recommended  to  his  care  from  Kilra- 
vock. This  was  afterwards  the  husband  of  "  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth." In  1755-56,  "  Hughie  Rose,"  the  eldest  of  his 
Kilravock  nephews,  was  sent  to  school  at  Enfield  near 
London,  under  his  care,  and  spent  many  a  happy  hohday 
with  the  kind,  indulgent  uncle. 

In  1757,  Lady  Kilravock  encloses  a  letter  of  her 
daughter.  She  says — "  My  lassie  has  wrote  you,  and  it 
so  much  herself  only,  that,  as  I  live  it  suii)rises  me." 

ELIZABETH  ROSE  TO  DR.  CLEPHANE. 

"  Dear  Uncle, — I  never  wrote  you  but  once,  thei-e- 
fore  I  want  to  make  up  my  correspondence  with  you  as 
much  as  uncle  the  Major.    The  recruiting  business  is 
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going  on  very  well  I  made  my  man  out,  which  will 
sliow  my  good  will  We  are  all  here  wishing  him  home. 
Give  my  kind  compliments  to  Hughie,  and  tell  him  that 
a  line  from  him  would  be  obliging.  So  would  a  letter 
from  imcle  to  his  ever  affectionate  niece, 

Eliza  Bose. 

"  KiLRAiK,  February  15M,  1757." 

The  latest  letter  of  the  Doctor  s  that  is  preserved,  and 
one  of  the  latest  he  can  have  written,  was  to  his  young 
correspondent  at  Kilravock.  It  overflows  with  affec- 
tion, and  the  style  is  brought  somewhat  to  the  level  of 
the  little  girl's  comprehension.  One  sentence  shows  the 
early  attention  she  bestowed  on  music  : — 

DR.  CLEPHANE  TO  ELIZABETH  ROSE, 

"  My  DEAREST  Betsy,  .  ,  .  Reading  and  writing 
and  playing  on  the  spinet  is  all  very  well — indeed, 
extremely  well.  The  two  first  deserve  great  application. 
The  spinet,  too,  has  its  merit,  and  has  more  than  the 
instrument  I  once  proposed  for  you — the  guitarre,  or 
the  mandolino,  as  it  is  called  here  by  our  London  ladies. 
What  induced  me  to  recommend  it  is  its  portableness, 
and  that  methinks  music  is  well  as  an  amusement,  but 
not  as  a  study.  However,  if  you  have  once  made  some 
progress  on  the  spinet  or  harj^sichord,  the  mandola 
will  be  an  easy  acquisition."  He  makes  some  remarks 
upon  a  letter  he  had  received  from  her.  "You  say 
you  romp  too  much  with  the  Malcolms.  It  seems 
your  mamma  chides  you  sometimes  for  this,  and  I 
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take  it  for  granted  you  endeavour  to  correct  what 
is  perhaps  too  much.  .  .  .  Shding  on  the  ice  you  are 
fond  of,  it  seems.  It  is  a  wholesome  but  a  dangerous 
exercise,  especially  for  your  sex,  Bessy,  whom  custom 
has  fettered  with  coats  and  petticoats,  whereby  you  may 
be  brought  sometimes  to  some  unlucky  falls  and  situa- 
tions. Consider  this,  and  think  how  soon  it  may  be 
proper  to  abandon  this  diversion.  Cutting  paper  is  an 
innocent  amusement,  but  unless  you  come  to  excel 
greatly,  it  will  soon  prove  trifling.  Whatsoever  you 
apply  yourself  to,  whether  study  or  amusement,  I  could 
wish  to  see  you  arrive  at  a  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
with  perfection  there  is  hardly  anything  trifling.  ...  I 
am,  most  affectionately,  my  dear  Betsy's 

"  John  Clephane. 

"  London,  March  10,  1758." 

"  You  are,  in  all  your  lettei-s,  to  say  something  of 
your  own  health,  and  of  papa  and  mamma's ;  not  for- 
getting Willie,  Jock,  and  the  Malcolma" 

There  are  no  more  letters  of  John  Clephane  s.  Sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  dear  relatives — on  the  fair  road 
to  fortune  and  distinction,  if  not  already  having  achieved 
them — happy  above  all  in  a  kindly,  cheerful  nature — he 
was  induced  in  an  evil  hour  to  take  an  appointment  in 
the  fatal  expedition  of  1758.  He  was  taken  ill,  made  a 
will  at  sea,  off"  La  Hogue,  leaving  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rose, 
his  executrix  and  sole  heir  of  his  little  savings;  and 
soon  after  died.  A  volume  of  Medical  Observations  and 
Inquiries  hy  a  Society  of  PhysicicmSy  presented  by  Dr. 
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[William]  Hunter  of  London  to  the  sister  of  Dr.  Clephane, 
had  the  following  inscription  : — **  Doctor  Hunter  pre- 
sents Mrs.  Rose  wth  this  work  of  a  Society  which  had  the 
deepest  obligations  to  Doctor  Clephane.  His  humanity 
and  his  love  of  improvement  gave  it  existence  ;  his  know- 
ledge, both  natural  and  acquired,  gave  it  life,  action,  and 
dignity  ;  his  amiable  and  reconciling  temper  preserved 
harmony  among  the  members  in  every  transaction.  He 
Uved  to  see  this  volume  received  by  the  public  with 
applause  ;  and  the  best  apology  for  what  may  be  pub- 
lished hereafter  by  the  Society,  will  be,  that  he  lived  no 
longer." 

James  Clephane,  the  Doctor's  brother,  an  officer  of 
the  Scotch  troops  in  the  Dutch  sendee,  had  risen  by 
slow  gradations  to  be  senior  Captain  of  Stewart  s  regi- 
ment, when  he  was  taken  at  Sluys,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Dijon  in  Burgundy  (May  1747).  His  brother  had 
influence  to  procure  his  exchange,  and  he  figures  in 
1750  as  "  Major  in  command  of  Major-General  Stewarts 
regiment,"  in  garrison  at  Touniay.  In  1754,  he  visited 
his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  the  Siime  time  recruiting  a 
little  for  his  regiment.  He  yielded  to  the  hospit<ality  of 
the  country,  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  at  Kilravock, 
but  on  his  recovery  made  up  his  complement  of  eight 
recruits,  and  with  them  "  sailed  for  Frogland."  In  1756, 
his  brother,  through  his  military  friends  in  London, 
effected  his  exchange  into  the  British  anny,  and  paid 
his  debts  in  Holland  ;  and  James  Clephane  came  on  his 
second  visit  to  Kilravock  as  first  Major  of  C^olonel  Simon 
Fraser  8  Highland  battalion — the  conditions  of  his  rank 
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being,  that  he  should  raise  a  company  ;  and,  secondly, 
should  serve  with  his  regiment  in  North  America. 

By  the  Baron's  help  he  recruited  110  or  112  men, 
"  good  hearty  young  fellows,"  and  sent  them  to  Glasgow 
in  charge  of  Captain  Arthur  Rose,  Kilravock  s  uncle,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  service,  "  a  most  fit  person,  as 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  humours  and  genius  of 
every  one  reciiiit."  He  entreats  the  Doctor  to  use  his 
influence  to  get  Arthur  a  lieutenancy  "  among  us,"  as  he 
would  rather  almost  go  to  hell  than  be  obliged  to  return 
to  Holland. 

The  Doctor  succeeded  in  his  endeavour,  and  Arthur 
Rose's  name  is  found  as  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
three  additional  companies  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simon 
Fraser  s  regiment,  with  instructions  for  raising  his  quota 
of  men,  dated  July  16th,  1757.  He  writes  from  Quebec 
on  the  17th  July  1760,  to  his  grandnephew,  Hugh  Rose 
of  Kilravock,  announcing  his  being  wounded — "I  am 
sorry  I  can't  accompany  you  with  the  fiddle  any  more, 
my  left  hand  being  rendered  useless.  .  .  .  The  many 
battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  we  have  had,  fell  heavier 
on  us  than  any  other  regiment ;  having  thirteen  officers 
killed  between  Luisburg  and  Quebec,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  among  whom  is  poor  Sandie  Rose  of  Little- 
town.  But  I  hope  this  sunmier  will  put  an  end  to  any 
more  fighting.  I  assure  you,  dear  Hugh,  my  curiosity 
that  way  is  entirely  satisfied.  ...  If  there  is  a  peace, 
I  hope  soon  to  be  with  you,  and  see  you  kill  some  muir- 
fowl  on  the  muirs  about  Culmoney,  or  a  fox  in  the 
mickle  park  or  birken-ward.    I  shall  grow  melancholy 
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if  I  continue  in  this  strain,  considering  the  prodigious 
distance  I  am  from  these  happy  places/'  Of  Arthur  s 
subsequent  fate  we  are  ignorant. 

After  the  Doctor's  death,  the  Major  wanted  the  en- 
couragement and  support  which  had  hitherto  sustained 
him.  He  sold  out  of  the  army  in  1760  ;  and  from 
thenceforward  Kilravock  was  his  common  residence.  He 
was  fondly  attached  to  his  sister  and  her  children.  The 
easy  social  life  of  the  old  castle  suited  him.  He  kept  up 
a  lazy  correspondence  with  a  few  old  brother  officers, 
and  devoted  some  energy  to  the  care  and  putting  out  in 
the  world  of  two  grand-nephews,  Harry  and  James  Mal- 
colm, the  sons  of  Captain  Henry  Malcolm,  who  were 
bred  from  children  imder  the  kind  nursing  of  good  Betty 
Clephane,  and  one  of  whom  lived  to  repay  to  her  and 
her  daughter  some  part  of  his  obligations.  Harry  Mal- 
colm went  a  cadet  to  India  in  1768.  Mrs.  Rose's  letters 
speak  of  him  as  successively  Secretary  to  the  Commander 
in-Chief  and  Adjutant-General  at  Madras. 

In  1 76 1,  the  accomplished  and  genial  General  William 
Caulfield  had  succeeded  Wade  in  command  in  the  north, 
and  was  now  resident  at  Castle-hill,  near  Inverness,  to 
which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Cradle  HaU,  from  a 
pleasant  invention  in  lieu  of  stairs  for  conveying  his 
guests  to  the  upper  floors  of  his  house.  Two  letters  from 
him  show  the  impression  the  life  at  Kilravock  made  upon 
a  stranger : — 

"  Cbadle  Hall,  July  17,  1761. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  viewed  the  Castle  Kilraick  with 
greater  pleasure  than  I  imagined  I  ever  could  be  capable 
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of  in  the  absence  of  your  family,  who  always  made  us  so 
happy  in  it.  Never  give  yourself  pain  about  what  some 
pencil-bred  critics  or  imaginary  connoisseurs  may  censure 
in  your  alterations — you  have  made  a  most  decent,  com- 
fortable dwelling ;  and  all  this  family  join  in  their  wishes 
that  Lady  Kilraick  and  you  may  enjoy  it  in  health  and 
happiness  a&  long  as  your  hearts  desire.  Had  we  known 
of  a  road  for  carriages  (except  slide  carts)  from  Dulsie 
to  Culmony,  we  would  have  waited  on  you,  though  your 
landlord  has  never  come  near  me  ;  for  his  heart  is  good, 
and  I  pardon  his  faults." 

The  rest  is  about  the  purchase  of  a  coach  in  Lon- 
don, which  cost,  with  arms  and  supporters  handsomely 
painted,  £52,  10s.;  a  new  translation  of  Sappho  and 
Musseus,  etc. 

At  the  period  of  the  next  letter,  the  Kilravock  family 
are  hving  for  a  season  in  Edinburgh. 

TO  LADY  KILRAVOCK. 
"  Park  Street,  Westminster,  Jan,  27, 1762. 
"  Mrs.  Caulfield  and  I  sincerely  wish  dear  Lady 
Kilraick,  her  Laird,  and  Major  Clephane,  joy  on  their 
present  happiness.  I  fancy  myself  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  and  looking  at  you  while  you  enjoy  so  uncommon 
a  felicity ;  your  whole  brood  in  health  and  safety  around 
you,  and  an  harmony  in  every  sense  among  you — hoped 
for  by  every  family,  but  possessed  by  a  very  few.  Our 
nestlings  have  found  their  wings,  and  fly  from  us  roimd 
the  globe ;  sometimes  one  or  another  of  them  perches 
for  a  moment  among  the  branches  they  were  bred  in. 
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but  the  noise  of  Jixims  and  boatswain  whistles  soon  force 
them  away.  Even  our  females  fly.  We  therefore  most 
heartily  pray  for  peace,  that  we  may  not  only  join  con- 
cert but  merrily  partake  of  the  plenty  and  cheerful  bottle 
that  follow  it.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  a  little  bird  at  my  A\dndow  whistling  a 
very  new  and  strange  tune.  On  listening  attentively,  I 
find  the  burden  of  the  song  is,  that  Ejhuick  is  delighted 
with  Edinburgh.  (Hugh  quantum  mutatxis  !)  he  will 
consti-ue  it  for  you.  Tell  him  I  like  Calder  s  black  hill, 
opposite  your  dining-room  window,  better  than  Arthur  s 
Seat ;  and  the  turns  among  the  birch  woods  infinitely 
better  than  Hope's  Walks.  I  know  enough  to  prefer  the 
comi)any  of  a  few  honest  and  sincere  friends,  and  the 
wholesome  food  they  give  me,  to  the  compliments  of  the 
Change  and  coffee-house,  or  the  nicest  dishes  at  Walker  s. 
For  God's  sake,  keep  yourselves  the  same  sort  of  people 
I  left  you.  I  ever  am,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  and 
affectionately  yours, 

"  William  Caulfield." 

Tlie  last  proprietor  of  the  estate  whom  I  am  to  men- 
tion is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rose,  the  daughter  of  "  Geddes'' 
(the  seventeenth  baron)  and  Betty  Clephane,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Kilravock  on  the  early  death  of  her  brother, 
the  eighteenth  baron,  in  1782  ;  maixied  her  cousin, 
Hugh  Rose,  "  Brea's  son,"  the  heir-male ;  and,  long  sur 
viving  him,  lived  till  1815. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  give  a  just  and  lively  idea  of  this 
lady,  it  is  not  certainly  from  any  want  of  written  docu- 
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ments  of  her  time.  She  herself  was  a  great  letter- writer, 
and  she  preserved  a  large  mass  of  her  correspondence,  as 
well  as  many  copies  or  drafts  of  her  own  letters.  She 
kept  a  commonplace  book  of  her  reading  for  many  years, 
and  she  followed  what  in  her  days  was  a  very  general 
practice,  especially  with  ladies,  that  of  making  copious 
extracts  from  the  books  she  read  ;  above  all,  she  kept  a 
journal  from  the  year  1771,  till  the  year  of  her  death — 
1815.  She  generally  wrote  beforehand,  a  'plan'  of  the 
occupations  of  each  year,  month,  and  week,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  measured  the  *  accomplishment'  of 
her  intentions ;  and  she  filled  volumes  with  *  medita  - 
tions,' 'reflexions,'  'thoughts,'  on  the  various  trials  or 
mercies  of  which  she  was  the  object.  One  closely  filled 
volume  of  these  communings  with  her  own  heart,  begins 
with — "A  review  of  my  past  life  and  errors,"  dated 
Trinity  Sunday,  1771. 

And  yet  from  aU  these — with  a  mass  of  her  hand- 
writing before  me  that  seems  too  great  for  the  labour  of 
a  long  life — we  do  not  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
remarkable  woman.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  her  having 
set  up  a  standard  of  composition  which  excluded  all  that 
was  not  serious  and  almost  lachrymose.  The  natm-al 
overflowings  of  an  active  cheerful  mind  were  rejected  as 
vulgar,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  her  lctt<irs  even  to 
her  most  familiar  friends,  as  well  as  from  her  diary  and 
thousands  of  self-communings  preserved,  we  should  set 
down  for  a  depressed  and  care-worn  lady — her  who  was 
the  choice  companion,  the  leader  of  all  cheerful  amuse- 
ments, the  humorous  story-teller,  the  clever  mimic,  the 
very  soul  of  society. 

2  H 
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She  was  educated  with  her  brothers,  and  entirely  by 
men.  But  her  father's  learning  was  not  attractive,  or 
he  was  too  indolent  to  communicate  to  his  daughter 
and  favourite,  more  of  it  than  a  general  taste  for  read- 
ing. One  of  her  early  correspondents  was  her  cousin, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  who  sent  her  the  proof-sheets  of  his 
novels,  and  wrote  poetical  inscriptions  for  her  favourite 
seats  at  Coulmony.  She  knew  no  Greek,  and  scarcely 
any  Latin  or  French,  but  from  her  youth  to  old  age 
she  read  indiscriminately  everything  of  English  that 
came  in  her  way.  She  was  fond  of  sketching  *  plans  of 
study,'  too,  for  herself  and  others  ;  but  the  books  were 
rather  such  as  she  could  command,  or  those  recommended 
by  professional  litterateurs — Dr.  Ketts,  Mrs.  Chapone^ 
Raron  Bielfield,  and  the  rest — than  of  her  own  selection. 
This  indiscriminate  and  voracious  reading  produced  what 
is  perhaj)s  its  natural  result,  in  destroying  the  nice  per- 
ception of  excellence  of  style.  Everything  literary — 
every  one  connected  with  literature — was  ranked  un- 
reasonably high.  She  was  content  to  admire  and  to 
praise  as  her  Uterary  guides  directed — generally  in  the 
words  of  those  self-constituted  judges  ;  and  she  read  with 
pleasure,  apparently  with  equal  pleasure,  the  brilliant, 
the  eloquent,  and  the  bombastic — the  language  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  the  sentimentalities  of  the  Minerva  press — 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Her  own  style  of  writing 
was  not  happy,  because  it  was  not  natural,  and  she  has 
scarcely  written  anything  worthy  of  being  preserved  for 
its  intrinsic  quaUties.  Still,  in  a  country  where  there 
was  little  learning  in  either  sex,  her  extensive  reading 
gave  her  a  certain  pre-eminence,  which  she  never  sacri- 
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ficed  in  society  by  any  pedantry  or  blue-stocking  alBfec- 
tations.  In  conversation  she  was  always  animated  and 
natural,  full  of  genuine  humour  and  keen  and  quick  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous.  Without  perhaps  being  a  perfect 
musician,  she  was  something  better,  and  had  music  to 
charm  wherever  she  came.  She  sung  the  airs  of  her  own 
country,  and  she  had  learnt  to  take  a  part  in  catches  and 
glees  to  make  up  the  party  with  her  father  and  brother. 
The  same  motive  led  her  to  study  the  violin,  which  she 
played  admirably,  handling  it  like  male  artists,  supported 
against  her  shoulder.  The  guitar  she  learned,  to  humour 
her  dear  old  Uncle  Clephane,  and  she  continued  it  to  de- 
light all  her  friends.  The  spinet  and  guitar  were  her  com- 
panions in  aU  her  changes  of  abode  and  changes  of  fortune, 
which  she  loved  to  write  of,  as  great  and  disastrous. 

She  was  enthusiastic  and  yet  steady  in  her  friend- 
ships, benevolent,  hospitable,  kind,  and  generous  beyond 
her  means,  religious  without  parade,  it  may  be  some- 
what over  fond  of  the  society  of  the  clergy  merely  as 
such.  Conscious  of  the  position  she  occupied  at  the  head 
of  an  ancient  and  once  powerful  house,  and  perhaps  over- 
estimating it,  she  never  was  betrayed  into  haughtiness 
of  manner  or  unworthy  treatment  of  humble  merit. 
These  were  her  qualities.  Her  writings  hardly  assist  om* 
wish  to  know  this  lady,  and  we  must  estimate  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Rose  mainly  by  the  impression  she  made  on  the 
society  of  her  own  country  and  time,  as  it  may  still  be 
gathered  from  people  of  all  pursuits  and  dispositions. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  when  these  words  were  written, 
there  were  many  still  alive  who  remembered  "  Lady 
Kilravock,"  and  who  delighted  to  recall  the  memory  of 
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her  varied  accompliahments — ^her  music,  her  literature, 
but  chiefly  her  conversation,  her  goodness,  the  wisdom 
and  the  wit,  her  genial,  generous  nature,  her  influence 
on  society.  As  the  number  of  such  witnesses  diminishes, 
I  have  looked  round  for  some  written  testimonies  re- 
garding her.  This  happens  to  join  her  name  with  the 
names  of  two  remarkable  men. 

On  his  Highland  expedition  (September  1787)  Bums 
came  to  Kikavock,  introduced  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling,"  Mrs.  Elizabeth's  cousin  and  eiirly  cor- 
respondent. He  had  crossed  the  moors  from  Dulsie,  and 
descended  on  the  Nairn  by  General  Wade's  road,  which 
crosses  the  river  at  Kilravock.  The  first  day  he  notes  in 
his  journal-  Dine  at  Kilravock — Mrs.  Rose,  senior,  a 
true  chieftain's  wife."  This  was  Betty  Clephane  in  her 
old  age.  Two  days  later,  after  having  visited  Foyers 
and  Inverness,  the  poet  again  notes  in  his  journal : — 
"  Thursday. —  Came  oxnx  Culloden  Muir  ;  reflections  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  breakfast  at  Kilravock ;  old  Mrs. 
Rose  ;  sterling  sense ;  warm  heart ;  strong  passions  and 
honest  pride,  all  in  an  imconmion  degree.  Mrs.  Rose, 
junior  (this  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth),  a  little  milder  than  the 
mother ;  this,  perhaps,  owing  to  her  being  younger." 

Six  months  later  (February  17,  1788),  when  Bums 
had  to  thank  Mrs.  Elizabeth  for  sending  him  two  Gaelic 
airs,  which  he  had  heard  sung  and  liked  at  Kilravock,  he 
recalls  his  visit  there  in  that  tone  of  exaggerated  feeling 
which  colours  so  many  of  his  letters:--  "  I  wish  I  could 
transcribe  or  rather  transfuse  into  Language  the  glow  of 
my  heart  when  I  read  your  letter.  My  ready  fancy,  with 
colours  more  mellow  than  life  itself,  painted  the  beautiful 
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wild  scenery  of  Kilravock;  the  venerable  grandeur  of  the 
castle ;  the  spreading  woods ;  the  winding  river,  gladly- 
leaving  his  unsightly,  heathy  source,  and  lingering  with 
apparent  delight  as  he  passes  the  fairy  walk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  .  .  .  My  aged  friend,  venerable  in  worth 
and  years,  whose  loyalty  and  other  virtues  will  strongly 
entitle  her  to  the  support  of  the  almighty  Spirit  here, 
and  his  peculiar  favour  in  a  happier  state  of  existence. 
You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  how  much  such  feelings 
deUght  me  ;  they  are  my  dejirest  proofs  of  my  own  im- 
mortality," etc. 

Long  afterwards  another  self-taught  man  of  genius 
came  within  the  sphere  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  though  perhaps 
not  personally  known  to  her.   Hugh  JVIiller  tells  us : — 

"  The  North  had,  in  the  last  age,  its  interesting  group 
of  ladies  of  this  type  (fond  of  literature)  of  whom  the 
central  figure  might  be  regarded  as  the  late  Mrs.  ELiza- 
beth  Rose  of  Kilravock,  the  correspondent  of  Bums,  and 
the  cousin  and  associate  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  '  Man 
of  Feeling.'  Mrs.  Rose  seems  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a 
singularly  fine  mind,  though  a  little  touched  mayhap  by 
the  prevailing  sentimentalism  of  the  age.  The  mistress 
of  *  Harley,'  Miss  Walton,  might  have  kept  exactly  such 
journals  as  hers;  but  the  talent  which  they  exhibited  was 
certainly  of  a  high  order ;  and  the  feeling,  though  cast 
in  a  somewhat  artificial  mould,  was,  I  doubt  not,  sincere. 
Portions  of  those  journals  I  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
using when  on  my  visit  to  my  friend  Miss  Dunbar."^ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rose  died  in  November  1851. 
had  given  minute  directions  for  her  funeral.  She  de 

^  J/y  Schools  and  Sckoolmasters,  p.  464.  ^ 
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her  body  might  be  borne  to  the  family  bimal-place  in  the 
old  chapel  of  Geddea  by  tenants  of  the  estate,  the  coffin 
resting  on  birch-trees  cut  from  the  wood  of  Kilravock — 
which  was  done. 

I  ask  pardon  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  the 
character  of  tliis  lady.  She  was  much  spoken  of  among 
those  with  whom  I  spent  my  youth  ;  and  her  papers 
afterwards  coming  into  my  hands,  I  tried  to  photograph 
her — ^perhaps  in  too  strong  a  light. 

If  I  have  raised  the  curtain  sufficiently,  I  think  my 
readers  must  see  that  the  little  circle  of  which  we  have 
these  glimpses,  realized  that  happiest  rural  life  which 
the  old  poets  and  philosophers  dreamt  of.  They  en- 
joyed the 

Muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 
The  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,'' 

without  envy  of  the  courtier  or  the  money-maker. 

One  enjoyment  was  wanting  (and  Cowley,  whose 
words  I  have  quoted,  omitted  it  too).  I  do  not  find 
that  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Barons  (including 
those  educated  abroad)  had  any  feeling  or  taste  for  Art, 
nor  is  there  a  single  picture  of  merit  or  interest  at  Kil- 
ravock, except  a  Mytens  of  middling  quality.  The  love 
of  Art  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  grey  North.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  family  pictures  of  the  later 
generations — nothing  old  or  curious,  but  the  coarse, 
cheap  work  of  late  provincial  artists.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  a  good  many  of  Strangers  fine  engravings  glazed, 
recommended,  1  suspect,  as  much  l)y  the  country  of  the 
artist  as  by  his  merit. 
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Friends  who  have  seen  this  sheet,  ask  of  what  re- 
ligious persuasion  were  those  Roses.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  such  matters  before  the  public,  but  I  will  give 
such  answer  as  I  can,  striving  to  make  it  cover  two 
hundred  years, — the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  not  be  presumed,  because  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  such  subjects,  that  those  educated, 
intelligent  men  and  women  were  indifierent  to  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling.  Still 
less  must  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  cold  philosophy 
and  scepticism  of  the  last  of  those  centuries  had  found 
its  way  into  the  North. 

I  cannot  say  if  they  were  orthodox.  That  depends 
so  much  on  the  time ;  and  my  questioners  and  I  may 
not  agree.  But  the  Roses  of  those  two  centuries  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  Christians  in  faith  and  practice ; 
confirmed  in  their  tenets,  yet  tolerant  and  charitable ; 
but  it  was  not  in  their  nature  to  make  common  talk  of 
the  state  of  their  conscience.  They  had  no  regret  or 
longing  after  the  ancient  Church,  nor  any  morbid  fear 
or  rage  against  it.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  (and  very 
suggestive)  how  rapidly  the  forms,  the  ritual,  the  opinions, 
the  learning,  the  very  nomenclature  and  phraseology  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  disappeared  among  us  after  the 
Reformation. 

They  were  not  Covenanters — one  or  two  ladies  per- 
haps excepted,  at  that  time  when  persecution  drove  the 
^visest  mad.  They  were  not  even  Presbyterians  in  heart, 
and  never  had  much  respect  for  kirk-session  or  higher 
Church  court.    In  their  family  and  closet  they  used  the 
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English  Common-Prayer  Book,  and  they  loved  that 
beautiful  hturgy,  and  the  memorial  division  and  festivals 
of  the  Christian  year  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
repudiates.  So  thinking,  they  often  foimd  the  sermons 
and  argumentative  prayers  addressed  to  a  northern  half- 
Gaelic  audience  irksome,  as  some  people  still  do. 

But  neither  did  they  deserve  to  be  called  Episco- 
palians. Perhaps  they  would  have  preferred  an  Epis- 
copal church-government,  and  the  decent  ordering  of 
service  and  ritual  which  belongs  to  it.  While  Episcopacy 
was  estabhshed  by  law,  they  went  to  church,  used  the 
Service-book,  and  were  on  good  terms  of  neighbourliness 
and  respect  with  the  successive  bishops  of  their  diocese. 
But  they  had  no  enthusiastic  zeal  for  "  the  Church,'' 
nor  believed  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  ordinances 
ministered  by  priests  deriving  their  ordination  consecu- 
tively from  the  Apostles.  After  the  Kevolution,  when 
the  Episcopal  meeting-house  became  a  school  of  Toryism, 
where  prayers  were  said  for  a  Jacobite  king,  the  con- 
stitutional barons  of  Kilravock  could  no  longer  follow 
the  surplice  and  the  hturgy,  unless  haply  they  took  their 
family  to  communicate  at  Elgin  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to 
them  that  the  teaching  must  be  rejected  because  they 
could  not  agree  in  aU  things  with  the  teacher.  They 
went  to  their  own  parish  *  church  among  their  neigh- 
bours, and  tenants,  and  servants,  joined  in  its  service, 
respected  and  associated  with  its  minister ;  reserving 
their  own  opinion  on  some  points  of  doctrine  as  well  as 
of  form. 
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The  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw,  the  historian  of  the  province 
of  Moray,  gives  in  a  single  chapter  of  his  MS.  a  few  of 
the  "  Branches  of  Kib^vock.''  The  list  might  be  easily 
enlarged,  either  tracing  up  the  branches  to  the  main  stem, 
or  working  out  the  connexion  downwards ;  for  it  is  re- 
markable, and  I  think  peculiar  to  this  pedigree,  that  aU  of 
the  name  of  Rose  in  Scotland  look  to  Kilravock  as  their 
origin.  Other  families  have  two  or  more  rival  chiefs. 
The  bearers  of  other  noble  and  gentle  names  will  tell  you 
"  The  Earl  or  the  Duke  is  called  our  chief,  but  our 
family  is  really  the  chief  house."  But  ask  any  Rose  of 
Scotch  blood,  his  descent,  and  (if  you  please)  his  arms, 
and  he  will  answer  that  he  is  sprung  of  Kilravock  and 
bears  the  Kilravock  wcUer-bougets  on  his  silver  spoons. 
That  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  Mr.  Hew 
Rose  s  plain  and  well  vouched  history  of  the  race  ;  but  it 
is  owing,  1  think,  to  some  personal  qualities  that  the  recog- 
nition of  chiefship  is  accompanied  by  proofs  of  unusual 
attachment.  Men  bearing  the  name  of  Rose  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  old  place,  and  to  express  their 
love  for  its  owners  ;  and  a  pilgrimage  by  a  Rose  to 
Kilravock  and  the  chapel  of  Geddes,  the  birthplace  and 
the  burial-place  of  the  family,  is  as  common  as  it  was 
some  years  ago,  for  the  "  Friends"  to  visit  the  little 
oratory  at  Ury  where  Robert  Barclay  wrote  his  Apology 
for  the  Quakers. 

I  think  few  of  the  scions  of  the  stock  of  Hugh  de  Rose 
and  Mary  de  Bosco  have  taken  root  in  England,  but  the 
family  of  Kih-avock  would  not  willingly  have  it  forgotten 
that  one  of  those  branches  transplanted  to  the  south,  has 
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pnxluced  a  scholar  and  poet  like  William  Stewart  Rose, 
and  a  soldier  like  his  nephew  the  Commander-in  Chief 
in  India. 

One  word  of  the  old  place,  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
The  name  of  Kilravock  indicates  the  cell  or  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  some  now  forgotten  saint ;  and  tradition  points, 
alas !  to  the  present  dove-cot  as  the  site  of  that  chapel,  the 
ancient  rights  of  which  were  solemnly  ascertained  by  the 
verdict  of  an  inquest  in  the  cause  litigated  between  "  the 
Lord  Prior  of  Urquhart  and  Hugh  de  Eos  of  Ealravoc" 
(the  thinl  laird),  in  1343.  The  square  keep,  built  by 
"  Huchone  de  Roos"  (the  seventh  Imron),  in  1460,  stands 
finely  on  a  rocky  bank  overLnnging  the  valley  of  the 
Nairn.  The  buildings  of  different  dates  that  surround  it> 
the  last  being  that  noticed  by  the  Hon.  General  Caulfield 
in  17C2,  though  little  taste  is  shown  in  their  architecture, 
are  not  without  a  certain  effect  from  their  mass.  The 
castle  is  embowered  in  fine  old  timber— beech,  oak,  and 
Scotch  fir,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  the  native  birch 
forest,  and  a  beautiful  undergrowth  of  juniper.  The 
garden,  hung  on  the  rocky  bank  below  the  house,  is  very 
picturesque.  It  has  been  much  beautified  of  late,  and  the 
whole  place  preserved  by  the  present  tenant^  with  an 
affectionate  care  worthy  of  the  traces  of  its  early  cultiva- 
tion. 
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L—P.  29. 
Eecords  fbom  the  Scots  College. 

It  would  appear' that  the  attention  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  was  attracted  to  the  importance  of  the  records  preserved 
in  the  Scots  College,  by  the  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  St 
Gerraains  contained  in  Mabillon  ;  and,  in  1738,  the  University 
addressed  a  letter,  requesting,  among  other  things,  a  notarial 
copy  of  the  Chartulary.  This  request,  although  met  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  was  at  the  time  only  partially  successful  It 
seems  that  about  the  year  1726,  a  complete  copy  had  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Maide  of  Panmure  ;  but  it  was  not  till  thirty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  request  that  the  full  transcript  was 
procured  which  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  had 
their  attention  turned  to  the  same  source ;  and,  by  entries  in 
the  books  of  the  Town-Council  we  find  they  were  engaged  in 
procuring  authentic  copies  of  writs  connected  with  the  buigh, 
early  in  1739.  The  result  of  that  application  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  magistrates  of  a  carefully  collated  and  certified  tran- 
script of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  chartulary  which  was 
judged  most  to  concern  the  city. 

AVTien  the  French  revolution  threatened  destruction  to  all 
records,  and  especially  those  of  monarchy  and  the  priesthood, 
the  poor  brethren  of  the  Scots  College  were  not  found  well 
fitted  to  resist  the  storm.^   Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  then 

*  On  the  2d  September  1792,  Alex-  time,  I  was  conducted,  surrounded  by 

ander  Gonlon,  then  principal,  writes  to  four  national  guards,  to  the  Section,  in 

his  friend,  Andrew  Lumisden, — "Will  onler  to  take  their  new  oath,  which  I 

you  l>clieve  that,  since  13  August,  the  absolutely  refused  to  take.   I  consented 

Scots  College  has  been  twice  filled  with  to  take  oath  that  I  would  do  nothing 

an  armed  banditti ;  and  that  the  first  against  their  UberU  egaliti  et  prcprieiit. 
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priucipal,  escai)ed  from  France  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland. 
The  other  members  of  the  Collie  were  scattered  in  dififerent 
directiona  Alexander  Innes,  the  great-grandnephew  of  Thomas 
Innes,  alone  remained  in  the  Scots  College,  and  upon  him  fell 
the  storm  which  the  others  had  foreseen  and  escaped.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  same  prison  with  the  English  nuns,  and  he, 
as  well  as  his  companions,  was  ordered  for  execution,  and  only 
escaped  by  the  catastrophe  of  Robespierre  happening  on  the 
very  day  appointed  for  their  death.  AVhen  the  Abbe  Paul 
MTherson,  afterwards  the  venerable  Rector  of  the  Scots  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  passed  through  Paris  in  1798,  he  was  informed  by 
Alexander  Innes,  that  before  the  inmates  of  the  College  fled,  they 
packed  up  in  barrels  whatever  seemed  most  valuable,  includ- 
ing many  of  their  M8S.,  and  despatched  them  to  a  confidential 
agent  at  St.  Omers  for  safe  custody.  A  quantity  of  books  and 
papei-s,  however,  were  left  in  the  College,  among  which  were 
many  of  those  carried  frem  Scotland  by  Bethune ;  and  from 
these,  Abbt5  M^Pherson,  at  the  desire  of  Innes,  selected  such  as 
he  thought  most  important,  to  carry  to  Scotland.  The  MSS. 
selected  were,  the  two  volumes  of  the  original  Chartnlary  of 
Glasgow,  a  tmnscript  by  Lewis  Innes  of  James  ii.*s  Memoirs,  a 
few  of  Betlnme's  papers,  and  some  regarding  the  later  Romish 
Church  in  Britiiin ;  all  of  which  the  Abbd  carried  to  London 
He  there  showed  them  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  and 
lent  some  of  them  to  him.  The  rest^  he  carried  to  Scotland, 
and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Cameron  of  Edinburgh. 
Principal  Gordon,  then  resident  at  Traquair,  claimed  these  MSS. 
in  right  of  the  Scots  College ;  but  Bishop  Cameron  refused  to 
give  them  up,  and  eventually  transfeiTcd  the  custody  of  them 
to  Bishop  Kyle,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

and  that  was  all  I  would  promise.  I  '  Among  these  were  several  volumes 
leave  Paris  for  a  time,  because  non  tarn  of  the  later  records  of  the  church  of 
timerula  j^foscriptio  qwim  universorum  Glasgow  ;  it  is  believed  collections  of 
interitus  ;  such  is  the  rage  of  the  parties  feu-charters  and  rentals,  wliich  have  un- 
that  divide  this  devoted-to-ruin  country.  fortunately  been  lost  since  coming  into 
Your  letter  to  Mr.  D'Aubenton  was  sent.  the  custody  of  Bishop  Cameron. 
May  all  that  is  good  attend  you,  my  Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have 
dear  friend,  and  believe  me  unalterably  seen  a  volume  of  Rental  of  the  Arch- 
yours."  —  Letter  among  the  Luviisden  bishopric  in  the  library  of  St.  Mary's, 
Papers  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dennis-  Edinburgh. 
toun. 
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The  Abbe  MTherson,  before  leaving  France  in  1798,  appKed 
to  the  agent  at  St.  Omers,  to  whom  the  mass  of  the  College  MSS. 
had  been  consigned,  to  learn  their  fate.  He  was  assured  by 
that  person,  that  on  the  appearance  of  a  proclamation  enjoining 
all  holders  of  British  property  to  surrender  it  on  pain  of  death, 
his  wife,  dreading  a  discovery,  burnt  the  papers  in  his  absenca 
Alexander  Innes  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  they 
have  never  been  recovered  ;  and  the  fate  of  that  deposit  is  still 
involved  in  obscurity.* 


"  This  account  is  from  the  narrative  of 
the  AbW  MTherson  himself,  communi- 
cated by  him  at  Rome  in  1838  to  Mr. 
Dennistouu.  The  Abbe  was  then  about 
eighty-two  ye^rs  old,  but  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind.  Mr.  Donnistoun  made 
a  note  of  his  communication  at  the 
time. 

Above  thirty  years  after  M'Pherson's  in- 
quiry' at  St.  Omers,  one  Robert  Watson 
came  to  Rome,  and  talking  on  this  subject 
to  the  Abb^,  assured  him  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  alleged  destruction  of  these 
documents  ;  indeed,  he  asserted  that  he 
knew  where  many  of  them  then  were, 
and  that  he  could  recover  them  if  £50 
were  paid  him.  This  information  the 
Abb^'  wrote  to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay, 
then  in  Paris,  who  saw  Watson,  paid 
him  the  money,  and  did  obtain  some 
papers. 

This  Watson  had  lied  from  Scotland, 
having  been  compromised  in  the  sediti- 
ous associations  of  1794,  and  remained 
abroad  till  after  the  peace.  Having  be- 
come acquainted  at  Rome  with  an  attor- 
ney, who  had  been  conlidential  agent  of 
the  Cardinal  York,  he  purchased  from 
him,  for  100  scudi  (£22,  10a.),  a  large 
mass  of  papers,  chiefly  regarding  the  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1745,  which  had  re- 
mained in  his  hands  after  the  Cardinal's 
death.  Several  carts  were  employed  to 
transport  them  to  a  room  which  Watson 
had  fitted  up  to  receive  them  :  but  hav- 
ing made  great  boasting  of  his  prize,  the 
matter  reached  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the 
minister  of  Pius  vii.,  who  directed  the 
whole  to  be  seized.   Watson  was  offered 


repayment  of  the  price  and  all  the  ex- 
penses ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  of  this, 
and  left  Rome  protesting  his  right  to  the 
papers.  The  whole  collection  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  George  iv.  as  a  present 
from  Pius  vii.,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  Stuart  Papers.  A  commission 
was  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  exa- 
mining these,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  at 
the  head  of  it ;  and  extracts  have  been 
published  from  them  by  Lord  Mahon, 
in  his  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht^  and  by  Dr.  Brown,  in 
his  History  of  the  Highlands. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Watson  will 
appear  from  the  following  notice  in  the 
Times,  Noveml^er  22  and  23,  1838  :— 

"On  Tuesday,  20th  November  1838, 
an  inciuest  was  held  at  the  Blue  Anchor 
Tavern,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Thames  Street, 
London,  on  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  aged 
88,  who  had  strangled  himself  the  pre- 
ceding morning  when  in  bed,  by  twist- 
ing his  neckcloth  with  a  poker.  He  had 
arrived  in  that  tavern  in  March  from 
Boulogne,  and  after  staying  five  weeks 
went  to  Bath,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  had  an  apoplectic  fit  He  generally 
l.iy  in  bed  till  two  o'clock.  The  night 
before  his  death,  he  told  the  landlord 
that  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  1780 ;  that  he  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Home  Tooke  up  to 
his  death  ;  that  he  had  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  conspiracy,  and  acquitted ; 
that,  at  another  time,  £400  had  been 
oflered  by  Government  for  his  appie- 
hension,  but  he  escaped  by  living  in  dis- 
guise in  a  lord's  house  in  London,  and 
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Having  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Jaco- 
bite papers  of  Cardinal  York  found  their  way  to  England,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  add  some  details  given  by  Abb^  MTher- 
son,  of  those  belonging  to  Prince  Charles  Edward.  The  Prince 
left  all  his  papers  to  his  natural  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, who  gave  them  in  charge  to  her  chaplain.  Waters,  in  whose 
custody  they  remained  after  her  death,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Cardinal  Sir  Jolm  Hippesley  having  left  England  to  avoid 
Warren  Hastings'  trial,  was  in  Rome  about  1794-95,  and,  hav- 
ing seen  these  documents  in  Waters's  possession,  he  wrote  to 
Burke,  who  mentioned  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wale^.  His 
Royal  Highness,  feeling  a  warm  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the 
papers,  authorized  Sir  John  to  treat  for  their  purchase.  After 
some  correspondence.  Waters,  in  1798,  agreed  to  give  them  up, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  of  £50  a  year,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  draw,  having  died  in  1799.  The  manu- 
scripts were  consigned  to  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  in  which  they  were 
to  be  shipi>ed ;  but  that  port  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  they  could  not  be  moved.  The  Prince  being  very 
anxious  for  th(»ir  safety,  Signer  Bonelli,  an  Italian  gentleman 
then  resident  in  Tx)udon,  who  was  after  the  peace  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  liome,  was  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  to 


got  away  by  the  interest  of  Lady  M'D. 
in  a  Swwlish  ship,  in  which  he  was 
nearly  taken,  on  suspicion  of  being 
Thomas  Hardy.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  was  employed  by  Napoleon 
to  teach  him  English,  who  made  him 
President  of  the  Scotch  College  there, 
with  5000  francs  a  year,  which  he  held 
8ix  years.  That  he  had  been  to  every 
court  in  Europe,  and  had  travelled  to 
every  part  of  the  glol)e,  and  had  been 
intimate  with  Washington  ;  and  was  an 
avoweil  Deist.  He  went  from  France  to 
Rome,  where  he  discovered  a  mass  of 
papers  relative  to  the  Stuart  fan)ily,  and 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  England. 
That  he  entered  upon  a  negotiation  about 
them  with  Lord  Ca«tlereagh,  who  gave 
him  a  free  pardon,  and  pronused  him 


£3000  for  the  discover}-.  That  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  Pope  on  the  subject, 
and  at  ,last  obtained  them  for  a  luge 
sum  ;  and,  after  further  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  he  shipped  them 
in  a  frigate  sent  on  puri>ose  from  Eng- 
land, Ltmi  Brmigfutm  hcin^  sent  out  hjf 
the  Government  io  re^xive  theiru  When 
he  went  to  Bath,  he  had  with  him  a  box, 
which  he  declared  contained  important 
papers,  and  which  he  left  there. 

He  said  he  had  an  aunt  in  Edin- 
burgh 104  years  old,  and  84  years  a 
widow,  and  was  supposed  to  be  uncle  to 
Dr.  Watson,  a  surgeon  in  Leith.  He 
was  a  person  of  very  reserved  habits; 
and  nineteen  wounds  were  said  to  have 
been  found  on  his  bo<ly  after  death. 
Verdict—  Temporary  insanity.** 
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attempt  their  recovery,  ^  On  arriving  at  Eome,  he  applied  for 
assistance  to  Abbe  M'Pherson,  and  with  much  difficulty  pro- 
cured a  passport  for  Civita  Vecchia,  British  subjects  being  then 
jealously  prevented  by  the  French  from  approaching  the  coast 
Having  ascertained  from  the  Vice-Consul  where  the  papers  lay, 
he  requested  leave  from  the  French  commandant  of  the  place 
to  search  among  them  for  some  documents  required  in  a  Scotch 
lawsuit  The  officer  desired  to  see  them ;  and,  happening  to 
take  up  a  copy  of  James  il's  Memoirs,  pronounced,  that  as  the 
papers  seemed  of  no  consequence,  having  been  already  pub- 
lished, the  Abb^  might  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  fit  With 
this  permission  they  were  shipped  for  Leghorn,  and  thence 
transmitted  by  Algiers  to  England. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  this  account  exactly  as 
narrated  by  M'Pherson.  In  all  essentials  it  agrees  with 
Waters's  statement  prefixed  to  Dr.  Clarke's  edition  of  James  ii/s 
Memoirs. 

II.— P.  63. 

Oath  of  a  Suffkagan  to  his  Archbishop. 

The  instrument  bears  that  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop,  situate  within  the  house  of  his  usual  resid- 
ence in  the  said  burgh,  at  two  hours  afternoon,  on  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1530,  in  presence  of  a  reverend  and  the  venerable  fathers 
in  Christ  and  lords, — Kobert  Montgomery,  bishop-elect,  con- 
firmed of  lismore  ;  Alexander  and  Robert,  by  divine  permission, 
abbots  of  Cambuskjmnel  and  Kynloss ;  and  Master  John  Col- 
quhon,  canon  of  Glasgow  : 

Henry,  bishop  of  Whithem  and  the  chapel-royal  of  Stirling, 
being  absolved  and  restored  against  certain  sentences  of  the 
Archbishop — and  his  protest  concerning  preserving  the  rights 
of  his  chapel  admitted — on  bended  knees,  and  with  his  joined 
hands  actually  placed  between  the  hands  of  the  most  reverend 
father  the  Archbishop,  made  and  offered  his  due  obedience  and 
manual  reverence  to  the  said  most  reverend  father,  his  Metro- 
politan, there  present ;  receiving  and  admitting  him,  in  respect 
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of  his  bishopric  of  "NVhithem,  really  and  in  fact  under  this 
form  : — 

"  I,  Henry  of  Whithem  and  the  Chapel-Royal  of  Stirling, 
Bishop,  now  and  henceforward  swear  and  promise  obedience 
and  reverence  for  myself,  as  bishop  of  the  church  of  Whithem, 
and  for  that  my  church  of  AVhithem,  and  for  the  whole  people 
and  clergy  of  my  see  and  diocese  of  Whithem,  to  you,  Gavin, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  my  immediate  Metropolitan,  and  to 
your  successors  canonically  entering ;  save,  however,  and  re- 
maining always  uninjured,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  and 
indulgences  foresaid,  granted  to  me  as  bishop  of  the  chapel- 
royal  of  Stirling  and  to  that  chapeL  So  help  me  Grod,  and 
these  holy  gospels  of  God." 

III.-P.  109. 
Early  Scotch. 

The  public  writ  in  Scotch,  Anno  1389,  has  been  printed  in 
Scoflatid  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  260. 

IV.— Pp.  125,  193. 
Serfs— Colliers  and  Salters. 

The  charter  of  William  the  Lion  enjoins  to  all  in  whose 
land  or  possession  the  Abbot  of  Scone  shall  find  cum  lawes  et 
mm  herhes  pertaining  to  the  lands  of  the  Abbey,  to  restore  them 
without  delay  {Rcgist,  de  Scon,  No.  3C).  The  term,  more 
carefully  written  in  the  ancient  Eegister  of  Dumfermlin  --C?w?n- 
erlacJie,  Cumberlache — in  connexion  with  a  similar  precept  of 
David  L,  is  there  translated  on  the  margin,  by  the  scribe  of  the 
Eegister — for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  convent  as  knew  no 
Gsije\ic--/ugitivi  {Regist,  de  Dunfermlyn,  pp.  6,  17),  and  the 
royal  writs  seem  merely  to  be  for  enforcing  the  conmion  law 
for  recovery  of  mnaway  serfs. 

Something  has  been  said  of  nxitivi  and  serfs  in  Scotland  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (p.  141),  and  of  their  value  and  the  progress  of 
their  manumission.    Lawyers  know  that  it  was  decided  by  the 
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Scotch  Court  earlier  than  the  English,  that  a  negro  slave 
brought  from  the  plantations  where  the  law  enforced  slavery, 
became  free  by  coming  to  this  coimtry  {Case  of  Knight,  Jan. 
15th,  1778.) 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  bondage  of  colliers  and 
salters  was  a  vestige,  or  at  all  derived  from  the  mediaeval  serf- 
dom. Stair,  who  cared  little  about  native  customary  law, 
jumps  from  the  Eoman  and  Jewish  law  of  servitude  to  modem 
times,  and,  taking  notice  of  the  English  villains,  says  that  "  in 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  thing/'  Erskine  has  a  chapter  on  the 
law  of  colliers  and  salters,  whom  he  calls  "  necessary  servants," 
but  pushes  it  no  higher  than  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1606,  c.  11, 
which,  indeed,  from  its  phraseology,  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
introduction  of  a  new  condition,  and  not  the  declaration  of  an 
old  common  law  custom. 

The  strange  fact  of  our  own  age  and  country  having  witnessed 
servitude  as  degrading  as  negro  slavery,  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  writers,  whom  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote.  Hugh 
Miller  describes  a  village  of  coUiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh : — 

"  One  of  these  villages,  whose  foundations  can  no  longer  be 
traced,  occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Niddry  MiU.  It 
was  a  wretched  assemblage  of  dingy,  low-roofed,  tile- covered 
hovels,  each  of  which  perfectly  resembled  all  the  others,  and 
was  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  ignorant  race  of  men,  that  still 
bore  about  them  the  soil  and  stain  of  recent  slavery.  Curious 
as  the  fact  may  seem,  all  the  older  men  of  that  village,  though 
situated  little  more  than  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  had  been 
born  slaves.  Nay,  eighteen  years  later  (in  1842),  when  Parlia- 
ment issued  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  results 
of  female  labour  in  the  coal-pits  of  Scotland,  there  was  a  collier 
still  living  that  had  never  been  twenty  miles  from  the  Scottish 
capital,  who  could  state  to  the  Commisioners  that  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  slaves,  that  he  himself  had  been  bom 
a  slave,  and  that  he  had  wrought  for  years  in  a  pit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Musselburgh  ere  the  colliers  got  their  freedom. 
Father  and  grandfather  had  been  parishioners  of  the  late  Dr. 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk.    They  were  contemporary  with  Chatham 
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and  Cowper  and  Burke  and  Fox ;  and  at  a  time  when  Granville 
Sharpe  could  have  stepped  forward,  and  efl'ectually  protected,  in 
virtue  of  his  own  statute,  the  runaway  negro  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge from  tlie  t^Tanny  of  his  master  in  a  British  port,  no  man 
could  have  protected  them  from  the  Inveresk  laird,  their  pro- 
prietor, had  they  dared  to  exercise  the  right,  common  to  all 
Britons  Injsides,  of  removing  to  some  other  locality,  or  of  making 
choice  of  some  other  employment  Strange  enough,  surely,  that 
80  entire  a  fragment  of  the  barbarous  past  should  have  been  thus 
dovetailed  into  the  age  not  yet  wholly  passed  away !  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  more  singular  circimistances  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  have  conversed  with  Scotchmen  who  had  been  bom 
slaves.  Tlie  collier-women  of  this  village — poor  overtoiled 
creatures,  who  carried  up  all  the  coal  from  under  ground  on 
their  backs,  by  a  long  turnpike  stair  inserted  in  one  of  the  shafts 
— bore  more  of  the  marks  of  serfdom  still  about  them  than  even 
the  men.  How  these  poor  women  did  labour,  and  how  thoroughly, 
even  at  this  time,  were  they  characterized  by  the  slave  nature ! 
It  has  been  estimated  by  a  man  who  well  knew  them — Mr. 
Eobei-t  Ikld — that  one  of  their  ordinary  day's  work  was  equal 
to  the  carrying  of  a  hundredweight  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  top  of  Ben  Lomond.  Tliey  were  marked  by  a  peculiar  type 
of  mouth,  from  which  I  learned  to  distinguish  them  from  all  the 
other  females  of  the  country.  It  was  wide,  open,  thick-lipped, 
projecting  equally  above  and  below,  and  exactly  resembled  that 
which  we  find  in  the  prints  given  of  savages  in  their  lowest  and 
most  degraded  state,  in  such  narratives  of  our  modem  voyagers, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Narrative  of  Captain  Fitzroi/ 8  Second  Voyage 
of  the  *  Beagle*  During,  however,  the  lapse  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  this  type  of  mouth  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  Scotland. 
It  was  accompanied  with  traits  of  almost  infantile  weakness.  I 
have  seen  these  collier- women  crying  like  children  when  toiling 
under  their  load  along  the  upper  rounds  of  the  wooden  stair 
that  travei-sed  the  shaft,  and  then  returning,  scarce  a  minute 
after,  with  the  empty  creel,  singing  with  glee.  The  collier 
houses  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  all  alike,  outside  and 
in  :  all  were  equally  dingy,  dirty,  naked,  and  uncomfortable.  I 
first  learnt  to  suspect,  in  this  rude  village,  that  the  democratic 
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watchword,  '  Liberty  and  Equality/  is  somewhat  faulty  in  its 
philosophy.  Slavery  and  Equality  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Wherever  there  is  liberty,  the  original  differences  between  man 
and  man  begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  their  external  circum- 
stances, and  the  equality  straightway  ceases.  It  is  through 
slavery  that  equality,  among  at  least  the  masses,  is  to  be  fully 
attained."^ 

Another  writer,  to  whom  all  must  look  with  gratitude  who 
feel  an  interest  in  Scotch  manners,  and  the  changes  taking  place 
so  rapidly  around  us,  has  written  of  the  last  British  slaves 
thus  : — 

"  There  are  few  people  who  now  know  that  so  recently  as 
1799  there  were  slaves  in  this  country.  Twenty-five  years 
before,  that  is,  in  1775,  there  must  have  been  thousands  of 
them ;  for  this  was  then  the  condition  of  all  our  colliers  and 
salters.  They  were  literally  slaves.  They  could  not  be  killed 
nor  directly  tortured ;  but  they  belonged,  like  the  serfs  of  an 
older  time,  to  their  respective  works,  with  which  they  were  sold 
as  a  part  of  the  gearing.    With  a  few  very  rigid  exceptions,  the 


*  The  Act  for  manumitting  our  Scotch 
colliers  was  passed  in  the  year  1775, 
forty-nine  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  class  at  Niddry. 
But  though  it  was  only  such  colliers  of 
the  village  as  were  in  their  fiftieth  year 
when  I  knew  them  (with,  of  course,  all 
the  older  ones),  who  had  been  bom 
slaves,  even  its  men  of  thirty  had  ac- 
tually, though  not  nominally,  come  into 
the  world  in  a  state  of  bondage,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  penalties  attached 
to  the  emancipating  act,  of  which  the 
poor  ignorant  workers  under  ground 
were  both  too  improvident  and  too  little 
ingenious  to  keep  clear.  They  were 
set  free,  however,  by  a  second  Act, 
passed  in  1799.  The  language  of  both 
these  Acts,  regarded  as  British  ones  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
as  bearing  reference  to  British  subjects 
living  within  the  limits  of  the  island, 
strikes  with  startling  effect  "  Whereas," 
says  the  preamble  of  the  older  Act — that 
of  1775—"  by  the  statute  law  of  Scot- 
land, as  explained-  by  the  judges  of  the 


courts  of  law  there,  many  coUiers,  and 
coal-bearers,  and  salters,  are  in  a  state 
of  slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to  the  col- 
lieries or  salt  works  where  they  work 
for  life,  transferable  with  the  collieries 
artd  salt  works  ;  and  whereas  the  eman- 
cipating," etc.  etc.  A  passage  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  1799  is  scarce 
less  striking :  it  declares  that,  notwith- 
standing the  former  Act,  "many  col- 
liers and  coal-bearers  still  continue  in 
a  state  of  bondage*  in  Scotland.  The 
history  of  our  Scotch  colliers  would  be 
found  a  curious  and  instructive  one. 
Their  slavery  seems  not  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  times  of  gene- 
ral serfbhip,  but  to  have  originated  in 
comparatively  modem  Acts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  and  in  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session,— in  Acts  of  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  the  poor  ignorant  subter- 
ranean men  of  the  country  were,  of 
course,  wholly  unrepresented,  and  in 
decisions  of  a  Ck)urt  in  which  no  agent 
of  theirs  ever  made  appearance  in  their 
behalf 
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condition  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  condition  of  the 
whole  housa  For  though  a  child,  ifiwvcr  entered  with  the  work, 
was  free,  yet  entering  was  its  natural  and  almost  certain  des- 
tination; for  its  doing  so  was  valuable  to  its  father,  and  its 
getting  into  any  other  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
resisted  by  the  owner.  So  that  wives,  daughters,  and  sons, 
went  on  from  generation  to  generation  under  the  system  which 
was  the  family  doom.  Of  course  it  was  the  interest  of  a  wise 
master  to  use  them  well,  as  it  was  to  use  his  other  cattle  welL 
But,  as  usual,  the  human  animal  had  the  worst  of  it  It  had 
rights,  and  could  provoke  by  alluding  to  them.  It  could  alarm 
and  mutiny.  It  could  not  be  slain,  but  it  had  no  protection 
against  fits  of  tyranny  or  anger.  We  do  not  now  know  much 
of  their  exact  personal  or  domestic  condition.  But  we  know 
what  their  work  makes  them,  even  when  they  are  free,  and 
within  the  jealous  benevolence  of  a  softer  age.  We  know  that 
they  formed  a  separate  and  avoided  tribe,  as  to  a  great  extent 
they  still  do,  with  a  language  and  habits  of  their  own.  And 
we  know  what  slavery  even  in  its  best  form  is  and  does. 
Tlie  completeness  of  their  degradation  is  disclosed  by  one 
public  fact  Tlie  Statute  passed  in  1701,  which  has  been 
extolled  as  the  Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  proceeds  on  the 
preamble  that  '  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  considering  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  all  his  good  subjects  that  the  liberty  of  their  persons 
be  duly  secured,'  yet,  while  introducing  regulations  against 
'  wrongous  imprisonment  and  undue  delays  in  trials,'  the 
statute  contains  these  words : — '  And  sicklike  it  is  hereby 
provided  and  declared  that  this  present  Act  is  noways  to  be 
extended  to  colliers  or  salters.'  That  is,  being  slaves,  that  they 
had  no  personal  liberty  to  protect  These  facts  enable  us  to 
imderstand  the  hereditary  blackguardism,  which  formed  the 
secondary  nature  of  these  fixed  imderground  gipsies,  and  the 
mysterious  horror  with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  which, 
in  a  certain  degree,  attaches  to  all  subterranean  labourers.  The 
first  link  of  their  chain  was  broken  in  1775,  by  the  15th  Act 
of  George  iii.  cap.  28.  It  sets  out  on  the  preamble,  that 
*  many  colliers  and  salters  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  bond- 
age.'   It  emancipates  future  ones  entirely,  that  is,  those  who. 
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after  the  1st  of  July  1775,  *  dudl  begin  to  work  as  coUiers  and 
salters.'  But  the  existing  ones  were  only  liberated  gradually ; 
those  under  21  in  seven  years;  those  between  21  and  35  in 
ten  years.  The  liberation  of  the  father  was  declared  to  liberate 
his  family.  And  the  freed  were  put  under  the  Act  1701.  But 
this  measure,  though  efifective  in  checking  new  slavery,  was 
made  very  nearly  useless  in  its  application  to  existing  slaves, 
by  one  of  its  conditions.  Instead  of  becoming  free  by  mere 
lapse  of  time,  no  slave  obtained  his  liberty  imless  he  instituted 
a  legal  proceeding  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  incurred  all  the  cost, 
delay,  and  trouble  of  a  law -suit ;  his  capacity  to  do  wliich  was 
extinguished  by  the  invariable  system  of  masters  always  having 
their  workmen  in  their  debt.  The  result  was  that,  in  general, 
the  existing  slave  was  only  liberated  by  death.  But  this  last 
link  was  broken  in  June  1799,  by  the  39th  George  IIL  cap.  58, 
which  enacted,  that  from  and  after  its  date,  *  all  the  colliers  in 
Scotland  who  were  bound  colliers  at  the  passing  of  the  15th 
George  III.  cap,  29,  shall  he  free  from  their  servitude*  This 
annihilated  the  relic.  These  two  statutes  seem  to  have  been 
neither  the  effect  nor  the  cause  of  any  public  excitement  I  do 
not  see  either  of  them  even  mentioned  in  the  Scots  Magazine. 
People  cared  nothing  about  colliers  on  their  own  accoimt,  and 
the  taste  for  improving  the  lower  orders  had  not  then  begun  to 
dawn," — Lord  Gockbum^s  Memorials  of  his  Time, 

The  following  extract  is  from  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Mercury^ 
September  16,  1778  : — 

"  Last  week  the  colliera  under  the  Earl  of  Abercom  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  lordship,  thanking  him  for  the  active  part  he  hjui 
taken  in  Parliament  to  relieve  them  and  their  brethren 
in  Scotland  from  perpetual  slavery,  \mder  the  oppressive 
power  of  which  they  had  long  groaned, . . .  and  entreated 
his  lordship  to  allow  them  to  come  up  in  a  body,  before 
the  house,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  so  humane  and  so 
noble  an  action.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  September,  about 
fifty  colliers,  accompanied  by  about  2000  spectators,  marched  to 
Lord  Abercom's  house,  at  Duddingstone,  with  colours  flying. 
There  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and,  after  spending  the 
day  in  innocent  amusement,  they  departed,  saying  that  the  11th 
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September  would  be  a  day  held  in  remembrance  by  them  and 
their  posterity." 

v.— P.  170. 

The  Complaint  of  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  1460-70. 

I  GIVE  the  Abbot's  pleading  as  it  stands  the  Black  Book 
of  Arbroath.  The  spelling,  of  course,  is  of  the  scribe  of  that 
register,  writing  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
time  of  the  Complaint  itself  is  between  1460  and  1470  : — 

"  Querela  domini  Malcomi  abbatis  in  parliamento  ac  in  con- 
silio  cleri  tento  apud  Perth  aduersus  dominum  -de  Meldrum 
penes  terras  vocatas  Cautey  in  baronia  nostra  de  Tarwas  iacentes 
per  dominos  de  Meldrum  a  monasterio  iniuste  ablatas  et  sibi 
damnabiliter  appropriatas. 

"  Nobille  and  prepotent  lordis  and  honorabile  and  virschypful 
schyris  .  We  Malcom  abbot  of  Arbroth  and  conuent  of  the  samen 
religios  men  infefte  in  donatioun  of  landis  and  kirkys  with 
outheris  possessionis  gyfyn  to  the  sayd  abbay  in  almus  be 
nobyll  and  denote  prynces  king  Willyem  our  fundator  his  suc- 
cessoris  and  sic  lyk  be  honorabile  lordis  and  baronis  of  gud 
mynd  .  quhilkis  landis  and  possessionis  mortificat  to  the  said 
place  be  the  forsad  fundatoris  lordis  and  baronis  ar  confeirmyt 
be  diners  haly  faderis  papis  of  Rome  and  be  byschopys  of  diuers 
dioces  .  quliilkis  eonfirmationis  contenis  in  thaim  gret  terribile 
and  dreidfull  sentens  of  excommunicatioun  apone  all  thaim 
quhatsumewyr  thai  be  that  brekkys  the  said  mortificatioun  of 
the  said  possessionis  and  that  vrangwaysle  away  takkys  appro- 
preys  or  analeys  of  the  said  abbais  landis  or  possessionis  be  the 
forsad  donatoris  gyfyne  to  God  Almychty  our  lady  and  tyll 
Sanct  Tliomas  patrone  of  the  said  place  .  quhilkis  landis  and 
possessionis  has  beyn  brukyt  in  pace  and  tranquilite  be  the  said 
place  and  our  predecessoris  beyownd  al  memor  of  man  quhill 
now  in  thir  dais  part  of  ewyl  myndit  personis  wythout  the 
dredor  of  God  or  rememmorans  of  the  dampnatioun  of  thar 
sawlys  wrangis  and  tribulis  ws  and  our  pwr  tenentis  in  peciable 
possessioun  of  part  of  our  landis  in  owr  baronye  of  Terwas  .  And 
in  speciale  we  meyn  ws  lamentabile  ontyll  your  nobile  lord- 
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schypis  quhow  we  ar  greitly  hurt  in  our  possessionis  and  propyr 
landis  of  the  townys  of  Arqnhorty  and  Cragy  pertenyng  to  ws 
bath  in  propirte  and  in  commoun  and  principale  betnix  the  said 
twa  townys  and  the  town  of  Kylbleyn  the  quhilk  land  in  ane 
part  is  callyt  on  the  new  Caute  quhilk  nayme  it  gat  as  we 
weyll  knaw  in  defraude  of  ws  and  of  owr  pwr  men  tenentis  of 
the  said  twa  townis  .  quhilk  ma  be  weyll  consideryt  be  this 
resoun  .  Lang  tyme  afor  was  discord  and  debait  betuix  owr 
baroniy  of  Tarwas  and  the  baronry  of  Fyndyhark  quhilk  is  now 
callit  Meldrum  .  thar  outuarat  bordoyris  with  the  landis  of  Kyl- 
bleyn and  Ordonedrane  as  for  that  syd  ves  decidit  and  accordit 
betuix  owr  predecessoris  that  clamyt  the  said  landis  of  Kyl- 
bleyn and  Ordonaydrane  as  lauchfuU  possessoris  of  the  samen 
landis  .  quhilk  landis  of  Kilbleyn  the  abbot  and  conuent  for  the 
tyme  gaif  owr  thar  claem  to  the  lard  that  than  was  callyt 
Philip  of  Findark  for  his  seruice  quhilk  he  promittit  for  hym 
and  his  that  we  suld  onuexit  be  in  the  lawe  of  the  landis  and 
to  be  gud  nychtbowr  to  ws  and  tyl  owr  men  in  tyme  to  cum  for 
ewyr  .  Alsua  honorabile  lordis  eftyr  the  decisioun  of  the  debatis 
betuix  thir  twa  baronys  on  ylk  syd  it  stude  in  greit  tranquilite 
and  paes  and  rest  quhen  Kynbleyn  was  gyfyn  owr  be  ws  to  the 
said  lard  of  Meldrum  veill  to  the  space  of  ii^  yeiris  and  mair 
quhill  now  in  thir  dais  in  memor  of  man  com  thar  ane  officeman 
quhilk  was  ane  commoun  smyth  and  seruand  bath  to  the 
baronye  of  Taruas  and  Meldrum  .  quhilk  commoun  smyth  duelt 
sumtyme  in  owr  land  of  Cambrogy  and  had  his  officehows  in 
that  land  callit  Cautey  quhilk  smyth  had  nocht  thar  ane  yard 
nor  croft  hot  that  smyde .  the  said  smyde  was  bygyt  be  that 
smyth  in  the  tyme  of  Vilyam  of  Meldrum  than  lard  of  the  sam . 
and  becaus  that  tyme  in  thai  tua  baronys  vas  few  men  of  repu- 
tatioun  bot  the  said  lard  of  Meldrum  the  sad  smji;h  callyt  hym 
his  man  for  to  manteym  hyme  in  seruice  and  office  of  the  cwn- 
tray  that  otheris  sidd  nocht  vrang  hyme  .  and  nothyr  gaif  the 
lard  to  the  said  smyth  land  nor  crofte  bot  callit  hyme  his  man 
alanerly  for  quhy  he  had  nane  land  in  tha  partis  to  gyf  hym  of 
resoun  becaus  it  was  decidit  of  befor  as  said  is  .  and  now  sen- 
syne  in  contemptioun  of  Grod  and  haly  kyrk  in  greit  daynger  of 
thar  saulis  and  in  hurt  and  preiudice  of  the  place  of  Arbroth 
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and  ws  the  lardis  of  Meldrum  has  gart  eyre  and  saw  owr  said 
landis  of  Cauty  by  all  resoun  or  apperans  of  ony  clame  titule 
or  rycht  thartyll .  Alsua  ane  othyr  resoun  .  Yowr  lordscipis  sal 
onderstand  had  owr  land  now  callit  Caute  beyn  the  lard  of  Mel- 
drumis  he  had  gyfyn  it  tyll  his  second  bruthir  quhen  he  gaif 
the  landis  of  Kenbleyn  .  bot  his  consciens  ai^it  hym  the  con- 
trare  becaus  it  vas  nocht  his  land  be  nane  apperans  be  this 
resoun  .  our  marchis  that  was  than  betuix  the  tua  bwmis  held 
the  bume  wpe  to  the  woud  of  Kyngude  as  of  the  wast  part  and 
than  was  \^ythin  ws  and  owr  baronry  Ordyndrane  and  Kil- 
bleyn  the  quliilkis  we  gaif  owr  at  the  compositioun  for  his  gud 
seruice  and  gud  nychtbourschype  as  said  is  quhylk  landis  he 
gaif  to  his  secund  bruthir  as  is  forsaid  .  and  frathynfurth  eftyr 
that  compositioun  was  decidit  betuix  ws  and  Kylbleyn  be  thyr 
marchis  .  that  is  to  say  .  begynnand  at  the  burne  that  gays  fra 
Auchquhorty  quhar  that  the  strype  fallys  in  the  said  bume  and 
swa  ascendand  wp  betuix  the  landis  of  Kilbleyn  and  the  moss 
betix  the  hard  and  the  naysch  and  ewyn  sowth  owr  to  the  bum 
of  owr  landis  of  Cambrogy  .  Alsua  pleis  it  yowr  lordschypis  to 
be  rememorat  the  vrangus  occupatioun  of  owr  said  landis  of 
Caute  was  mo>\'yt  and  begwn  on  this  vay  .  For  seruice  of  owr 
landis  and  aisiament  of  tlie  said  smyth  owr  predecessoris  owr- 
lukyt  and  tholyt  the  smyth  tyll  byg  ane  smyde  in  the  moss 
becaus  of  his  colys  and  fuell  that  was  necessar  to  his  ofifice  to  be 
woung  in  tyme  of  yeir  .  the  said  smyth  vas  callit  Ade  of  Caute 
and  in  skorae  with  the  nychtbowris  vas  callit  lard  of  Caute  in 
derisioun  becaus  he  sett  in  the  myddys  of  ane  cauld  moss  and 
throw  that  skome  the  land  was  callit  Canity .  and  becaus  he 
was  callit  swa  lard  of  Cauty  quhoubeit  it  was  bot  for  derisioun 
owi  predecessoris  thynkand  it  onkyndle  tyll  thole  ane  nomina- 
tioun  of  lardschipe  of  sic  ane  man  in  the  said  Caute  without 
rycht  or  resoun  thai  remowit  and  pwt  the  said  smith  fra  the 
said  place  for  dreid  that  percais  the  smith  or  ony  of  his  suld 
eftyr  be  process  of  tyme  pretend  ony  claim  of  rycht  tyll  the 
said  landis  .  than  this  smyth  passit  to  the  lard  of  Meldmm  tyl 
haue  his  assistens  tyl  be  in  contrary  owr  predecessoris  wyllis 
haldyn  in  possessioun  of  the  said  officehows  .  and  swa  it  vas  . 
for  the  said  lard  tuk  the  said  Ade  in  mantemyn  and  the  land 
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be  the  tope  and  gart  eyr  and  saw  the  said  land  and  appropry  it 
tyl  hyme  .  than  we  menyt  ws  of  that  vrang  to  owr  bailye  for 
the  time  callyt  Philip  of  Dunbrek  ,  qnhilk  baillye  passit  to 
the  said  land  and  straik  the  sommys  in  twa  and  hewyt  the 
plwche  .  than  eftyr  that  the  land  lay  long  onoccupyt .  quhilk 
intemiptioun  maid  be  the  said  bailye  is  weill  knawyn  tyl  di- 
ners of  yowr  lordschypis  and  als  tyll  mony  of  the  eldayst  mene 
in  the  cuntrey  .  Eftyr  the  deceiss  of  this  lard  of  Meldrum  suc- 
cedit  tyll  hyme  ane  othir  lard  and  largly  begwd  qnhar  his  pre- 
decessor lefte  .  eryt  and  labourit  the  said  land  .  and  maid 
habitatioun  tharon  becaus  thar  vas  nane  to  aigwn  nor  tyll  mak 
resistans  tharin  .  for  deyn  Valter  Panter  that  tym  vas  ane  auld 
man  and  resignyt  the  abbacy  tyll  ane  deyn  Richard  Guthre 
quhilk  was  nocht  actiue  nor  gaif  intendens  .for  remeid  of  sic 
vrangis  dwne  to  the  haly  place  .  and  swa  the  place  and  we  sus- 
tenis  thir  vrangys  in  thir  said  landis  and  sic  lyk  in  mony  owthyr 
placys  schath  and  hurt  we  haif  and  dredys  tyll  susteyn  mar 
dampnache  eftyrwart  bot  gyf  yowr  lordschypis  put  remeid  heir- 
intyll .  Herfor  we  deyn  Malcom  abbot  of  the  said  abbay  and 
conuent  of  the  samen  beseikys  and  prays  your  nobylle  lord- 
schipys  for  the  luf  of  God  tyl  intend  auisytly  tyll  owr  said  com- 
playnt  and  to  consider  diligentle  the  skathys  costys  and  gret 
vexationis  we  and  the  said  place  sustenis  in  the  persut  of  diners 
vrangis  dwne  to  ws  and  the  said  place  in  diners  partis  within 
the  rewm  and  mast  special  in  the  forsaid  landis  callit  Caulte 
quhilkis  our  predecessoris  has  iosyt  and  brukyt  peceabile  ii 
hundreth  yeirys  befor  thir  days  has  our  propyr  pastur  to  the 
said  tua  townis. 

"  Supradicta  querimoiiia  habetur  in  quodam  veteri  registro 
papireo." 

VI.— P.  379. 

Family  Jewels  and  Valuables  of  Glenurquhy, 
entailed,  1640. 

Intjsntar  of  gbib  left  bt  Sir  Couns  not  to  bs  disponit  upon. 

...  Of  Jewells  left  to  ws  be  the  said  Sir  Coline  as  said  is,  ane 
targatt  of  gold  sett  with  thrie  diamondis,  four  topaces  or  jacincts, 
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ane  rubbie  and  ane  saphyre,  enambled,  given  be  king  James  the 
Fyft  of  worthie  memorie  to  ane  of  the  Laird  of  Glenurquhey  his 
predicessours.  Item  ane  round  jewell  of  gold  sett  with  precious 
stones  conteining  tuentie  nyne  diamonds  and  four  great  rub- 
bies,  quhilk  Queene  Anna  of  worthie  memorie  Queene  of  Great 
Britane  France  and  Irland  gaue  to  vmquhill  Sir  Dimcane  Camp- 
bell of  Glenvrquhy.  Item  ane  gold  ring  sett  with  ane  great 
diamond  schapine  lyke  a  heart  and  vther  four  small  diamonds, 
quhilk  the  said  Queene  Anna  of  worthie  memorie  gaue  to  the 
said  Sir  Duncana  Item  ane  fair  silver  brotch  sett  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Item  ane  stone  of  the  quantitie  of  half  a  hen's  eg 
sett  in  silver,  being  flatt  at  the  ane  end  and  round  at  the  vther 
end  lyke  a  peir,  quhilk  Sir  Coline  Campbell  first  Laird  of  Glen- 
vrquhy woir  quhen  he  faught  in  battell  at  the  Bhodes  agaynst 
the  Turks,  he  being  one  of  the  Knychtis  of  the  Rhodes.  Item 
of  great  gold  buttons  iii"  vi  Item  mair  of  silver  work  and 
vthers  following.  Of  silver  plaittis,  tuelffi  Of  great  silver  char- 
gers, four.  Item  ane  great  silver  bassone  with  ane  lawer  partlie 
overgilt  Item  ane  lesser  silver  lawer  with  ane  basone  partlie 
ovei^lt  Item  ane  dussone  of  silver  trencheors  and  ane  dussone 
of  silver  sasers  partlie  overgilt  Item  ane  great  silver  cupe  with 
ane  cover  double  overgilt  wrought  with  reasit  work.  Item  ane 
vther  great  silver  cupe  ingraven,  with  ane  cover  partlie  over- 
gilt Item  ane  vther  great  silver  cuppe  partKe  overgilt  with  the 
Laird  of  Dimtrons  airmes  and  name  thairon.  Item  ane  litle 
silver  goblet  double  overgilt,  with  ane  cover.  Item  ane  vther 
silver  cuppe  partlie  overgilt,  with  ane  face  on  the  bottome  of  it 
Item  ane  vther  midlen  cuppe  with  ane  cover  partKe  overgilt 
Item  ane  vther  lang  schankit  silver  cuppe  partlie  overgilt  Item 
ane  vther  lang  schankit  silver  cuppe  not  overgilt  Item  mair 
ane  vther  great  plaine  silver  cuppe  with  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
vrquhyes  airmes  on  the  bottom  of  it  Also  ane  vther  plaine 
silver  cuppe.  Item  ane  vther  silver  cuppe  and  ane  silver  goblet 
Item  tua  litle  lang  schankit  silver  cuppes  for  acavite.  Item  sex 
silver  gobletts  partlie  overgilt  that  goes  within  other,  with  ane 
cover  on  them.  Item  ane  silver  saltfatt  with  ane  cover  partlie 
overgilt  Item  ane  vther  silver  salt  fatt  that  standis  vpone  thrie 
roimd  knops  that  hes  tuo  divisiounes.  Item  ane  vther  silver  salt 
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fatt  Item  ane  silver  lawer  for  vineger  partlie  overgilt  Item 
vther  tuo  silver  laweris  for  vineger.  Item  ane  great  maser  with 
ane  silver  lip  quhilk  will  conteine  a  quart,  quhilk  also  hes  ane 
silver  foote.  Item  ane  vther  litle  maser  with  silver  lip  and 
foote  with  ane  cover  double  overgilt.  Item  ane  round  cope 
with  ane  silver  lip.  Item  of  plane  silver  spoones  with  the 
Lairdes  name  on  theme,  xL  Mair  of  silver  spoones  with  round 
knapit  endis  overgilt,  vi  Item  mair  of  silver  spoones  in  the 
pantries  of  Balloch  and  Finlarg,  xxxviiL  Item  tuo  silver  footes 
for  copes.    Item  mair  ane  vther  silver  spoone. 

Item  ane  great  feildine  peice  of  copper  and  ane  vther  feil- 
dine  pece  of  iron.  Item  thrie  hakbutts  of  found,  quhairof  ii  of 
copper  and  ane  of  iron,  Ane  long  small  feildine  peice  of  copper 
and  tuo  iron  peices  with  chalmers.  Tuo  hakbutts  of  foamd  of 
copper  that  ar  in  Glenvrquhy  in  the  castell  thairof  Item  ane 
muskett  indentit  with  bane  overgilt  and  graven  vpone  the  ratch 
with  lunt  work.  Ane  viiher  long  muskett  with  ane  wark  indentit 
having  ane  long  blak  lethron  caise.  Ane  vther  great  long  mus- 
ket with  the  Lairds  airmes  gravin  thairon.  Mair  tuo  single 
musketts  indentit  with  baine,  quhairof  the  ane  indentit  with 
pearle,  quhilk  were  gottin  frae  my  Lord  Burlie.  Ane  vther 
double  muskett  with  limt  work.  Thrie  vther  musketts  with 
new  stoks  and  warkis.  Item  ane  tuo  bandit  suord  the  hand 
quhairof  is  overlayed  with  velvet.  Ane  vther  tuo  bandit  suord 
with  ane  loose  hand  to  be  eikit  thairto.  Mair  thrie  cutthrott 
pistoUis  of  copper,  quhilk  ar  gravin,  with  new  stokis  and 
warkis.  Item  tuo  steiU  targets  and  .  ane  cork  targett.  Item  tuo 
stand  of  horsmens  airmes  fyve  corsletts  with  thair  headpeices 
and  ring  craiges,  tuo  gauntlet  gloves,  ane  murrion  of  pruff  and 
ane  stand  of  blak  horsemans  airmes,  stoovd  with  brass  naills, 
conteining  ane  head  peice,  ane  craig  peice,  ane  breist  peice, 
ane  bak  peice,  tuo  schoulder  peices  and  ane  gaimtlett  glove. 

Item  of  silk  bedis ;  ane  conteining  four  curtaines  of  red 
Spanisch  taflSte  fassit  with  rid  and  blew  silk  fasses,  and  ane 
curtaine  of  rid  sessnatt  tafl&te,  and  ane  pand  of  rid  velvett 
brouderit  with  blew  silk,  with  the  Laird  of  Glenvrquhy  and  his 
Ladie  thair  names  and  airmes  thairon,  with  ane  reid  steikit 
taffita  matt.  Ane  vther  blew  silk  bed,  conteining  thrie  curtaines 
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of  blew  Spanisch  taffite  and  a  curtaine  of  blew  sesnat  taffita, 
with  ane  fass  of  silk  and  ane  pand  of  blew  velvott  brouderit 
with  the  Laird  of  Glenvrqnhy  and  his  Ladie  thair  names  and 
airmes  thei-eon,  with  ane  blew  steikit  taffita  matt  Ane  vther 
bed  of  incamatt  London  cloath  embrouderit  with  blak  velvott, 
conteining  iii  brouderit  curtaines  and  tuo  curtaines  not  brouderit, 
ane  brouderit  pand  with  the  Laird  and  Lady  Glenvrquhyes 
names  and  airmes  thairon,  with  silk  fasses  and  ane  brouderit 
covering.  Ane  greine  London  cloath  bed  pasmentit  with  greine 
and  orange  silk  laice,  conteining  ane  pand  with  pasmeutis  and 
silk  fasses  and  vi  peice  of  pasmentit  curtaines  with  ane  covering 
of  the  same  cloath  pasmentit  Ane  vther  silk  bed  of  changing 
taffite  greine  and  yellow,  conteining  iiii  peice  of  curtaines, 
quhairof  iii  of  Spanisch  taffite  and  ane  of  cesnat  taffite,  with 
ane  pand  schewit  with  silk  and  worsett  with  the  Laird  and 
Lady  Glenvrc^uliy  thair  names  and  airmes  thairon,  with  ane 
grein  silk  fass  conteining  ii  peice  with  ane  covering  wrought 
with  blue  and  yellow  silk.  Item  of  vther  weill  and  sufficient 
common  furnischt  beds  xvi,  with  all  thair  furniture  requisite. 
Off  arras  work  hingings,  ii  stand,  conteining  xi  peices,  and  of 
common  hingings,  iiii  stand,  conteining  xvi  peice.  Item  of  great 
cramosie  velvott  cuscliiounes  for  the  kirk,  ii,  with  thair  great 
silk  knops  at  the  nooks  and  silk  fosses  about  them,  with  thair 
reid  callico  coverings.  Mair  of  cuschiounes  of  Turkic  work  xii, 
and  of  cuschiounes  schewit  on  gallis,  vi  Of  dames  boordcloathes 
ii, and  of  domik  servitts,  ii  dussona  Of  sufficient  linnen  boord- 
cloathes, xxiiii,  and  of  sufficient  linnen  servitts,  thretteine 
dussone.  Of  Holland  scheittes  ii  pair,  quliairof  i  pair  schewit 
with  hollie  work.  Of  gude  linnen  towells,  viii  Of  linnen  cup- 
boordcloathes,  iiii.  Of  greine  chalmer  countercloathes,  vi  Of 
carpetts  for  chalmer  tables,  ii  Of  greine  countercloathes  for  the 
hall  burdis,  ii 

Of  peutor  plaittis,  viii  dussone,  quhairof  meikle  plaittis,  xix. 
Of  tin  trencheours,  vi  dossone.    Of  tin  sasei-s,  v. 

Of  brass  pans,  v.  Of  brassine  potts,  viii,  quhairof  i  great 
acavite  pott  Of  speittes,  iiii  Ane  pestell  and  ane  morter. 
Of  raxes,  ii  pair.    Of  goos  pans,  ii    Of  beiff  caiddrons,  i 

Item  of  pictures  of  the  Kings  and  Queenes  of  Scotland, 
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xxiiil  And  of  pictures  of  the  Lairds  and  Ladies  of  Glenvr- 
quhay  and  vther  noblemen,  xxxiiiL  Item  ane  greit  genealogie 
brod  pantit  of  all  the  Lairds  of  Glen\Tquhy,  and  of  those  that 
ar  come  of  the  house  of  Glenvrquhy.  Mair  tuo  house  knoks 
and  ane  chalnier  knok.  Item  ane  pair  of  litle  organes  in  the 
chapell  of  Finlarg,  and  ane  pair  of  harpsicords  in  Ballock 

Item  tuo  brewine  leds  with  tuo  great  maskine  fatta  Ane 
xiher  brewine  vesselL 

Mair  tuo  charter  kists  bandit  with  iron  bands.  Item  ane 
litle  schort  hunting  cuttles  in  the  charterhouse.  Mair  Captane 
Gordon  his  suord. 

Item  of  great  ky  in  the  Laird  of  Glenvrquhy  his  haill 
bowhoussis  iii®  xxiii  And  of  young  ky  and  stirkis  aught 
score  and  iii  Off  wyld  meires,  xxiiL  Of  young  meires  xiiii. 
of  staigis  X,  and  of  cursours,  vi  Item  of  scheipe  and  wed- 
deris,     in  the  Laird  his  haill  scheip  houssis. 

Item  mair  sevine  chandlers. 

And  farder  wee  the  saids  Sir  Robert  and  Johne  Campbells 
heirby  obleissis  to  mak  .  .  .  sufficient  particulsu*  inventaris  of 
the  haill  buikis,  timber  wark,  trunkis,  kists,  loks  of  doores,  and 
iron  yeattis  within  the  houssis  of  Balloch  and  Finlarg,  Castell 
Calquhome,  Barchaltan,  and  Auchachallader  .  .  .  and  farder  it 
is  heirby  lykwyse  declairit  that  thair  is  presentlie  on  the  landis 
perteining  to  the  Laird  of  Glenvrquliy  within  the  Scherefdomes 
of  Perth  and  Argyle  and  Steuartries  of  Stratheme  and  Monteith, 
of  steilbow  come,  sexteine  chalders  small  aittis ;  and  of  steilbow 
beir,  fyve  chalders  ;  and  of  strenth  silver  and  steilbow  horss  on 
the  forsaids  lands,  estimat  to  be  worth  tuo  thousand  and  fyve 
hundreth  merkis,  quhilk  we  also  obleiss  ws  to  mak  furthcumand 
.  .  .  Quhilk  haill  inventar  abonewritten  wee  the  saids  Sir 
Robert  and  Johne  Campbells  .  .  .  declaires  to  be  the  just  and 
true  inventar  of  the  Jewells,  silver  wark,  insight  plenisching, 
steilbow  come,  beir,  strenthsilver,  ky  young  and  old,  and  wild 
meires,  left  be  the  said  vmquhill  Sir  Coline  to  ws  .  .  .  and 
obleissis  ws  .  .  .  to  mak  the  samyue  .  .  .  furthcumand  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  nevir  to  burdeine  .  .  .  nor  dispone  upone  the  samyne 
.  .  .  vnder  all  the  hiest  paines  contenid  in  the  foresaid  band 
...  In  witnes  quhairof,  vrrittin  be  William  Meiklejohne  noter 
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publict,  wee  .  .  .  hes  subscryvit  thir  presents  with  our  handis 
at  Balloch  the  sevinteine  day  of  September  1640  yeires,  before 
thir  witnessis,  Sir  Patrik  Ogilvie  of  Inchmartine,  Ardchibald 
Campbell  fear  of  Glenlyon,  Patrik  Campbell  of  Edinample, 
Ardchibald  Campbell  brother  german  to  the  Laird  of  Laweris, 
Eobert  Andersone  his  servitor,  and  the  said  William  Meikle  ■ 
johne  wreitar  heirof. 

VII.-  P.  387. 

LtriTERS  FROM  TUE  CHARTER  RoOM  AT  TaYMOUTH. 

Litter  from  Coun  Campbi:ll  of  Olinurquhat  to  Grioor  M'Ane, 
Keeper  of  his  Casde  of  Rilchum,  1570. 

Gregor  M'Ane,  I  commend  me  hartlie  to  you.  M'Callum 
Dow  hes  schaA^nn  me  quhow  the  Clangr^ur  hes  tain  vp  your 
geir  and  your  puir  tenentis  geir,  the  quhilk  I  pray  yow  tak  na 
thocht  of,  for  albeit  I  haue  na  ky  to  recompanss  yow  instantlie, 
I  sail,  God  willinge,  mak  yow  and  youris  sour  of  rowmis  that 
sail  mak  yow  mair  profeit  nor  the  geir  that  ye  haue  tint  at  this 
tyme,  ye  beand  ane  trew  faythfuU  seruand  to  me.  And  gif  the 
puir  men  that  wantis  geir  duellinge  onder  yow  be  trew  to  yow, 
tak  tham  into  the  place  vpoun  my  expenssis,  and  gif  to  thair 
wyifis  and  bainiis  sum  of  my  victuall  to  sustein  tham  as  ye 
think  expediant  I  pray  yow  haue  the  place  weill  provydid 
with  sic  fumesing  as  ye  ma  get,  and  spair  nowther  my  geir  nor 
yit  your  awin,  for  God  leuuinge  ws  our  heilthis,  we  will  get  geir 
enewche.  I  pray  yow,  and  als  commandis  yow,  that  ye  lat  nain 
within  the  place  but  your  awin  traist  servandis,  albeit  I  gaif  you 
ane  command  to  resaue  sum  vtheris  at  my  departing,  and  keip 
this  \*Titing  for  your  warrand  ;  for  albeit  the  geir  be  awa  and 
the  ground  waistit,  I  kepand  that  aiQd  houss  and  haldand  the 
rigis  haill  as  God  wdlinge  I  sail,  ye  beand  ane  faji^hfoll  servand 
to  me,  my  bairnis  and  youris  sail  leif  honorable  in  it  will  God, 
quhen  the  plage  of  God  will  leyth  vpoun  tham  and  thair  pos  - 
teritie  out  of  memorie  that  molestis  me  and  yow  at  this  present 
Send  word  to  me  gif  ye  mister  men  or  ony  vthir  thinge  ye  wald 
haue  me  doand  with  this  berar,  quha  is  ane  man  that  I  credeit^ 
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and  ye  ma  schaw  to  him  your  myni  I  sail  provyid  sum  scharp 
boy  that  can  writ  and  reid  to  you  schortlie,  and  hald  ye  him  on 
my  expenssis  sa  lange  as  this  induris,  becaus  credeit  ma  nocht 
be  gevin  to  boyis.  Tlie  rest  to  your  wisdoum,  and  to  treit  your- 
self Weill  and  be  mirrie,  and  tak  na  thocht  of  geir,  for  we  will 
get  geir  enewche,  will  God,  quha  mot  have  you  in  keepinge. 
At  llanran,  the  xviii  of  August  1570. — ^Youris, 

Colin  CAMrBELL  of  Glenurquhay. 

FBOM  KING  JAMKS  VI. 

To  CUB  Rtciit  traist  ¥reind  the  Lalrd  of  Glenurquhay. 

Eicht  traist  freind,  we  greit  yow  hartUe  weiU.  The  incer- 
tantie  of  the  tyme  of  the  arrivaU  of  the  remanent  foreynn  am- 
bassadouris  and  sum  uthir  speciall  occasionis  hes  constranit  ws 
to  prorogat  the  tyme  of  our  deirest  soms  baptisme  to  Sonnday 
the  xviii  of  August,  quhairof  we  haue  thocht  guid  to  adverteiss 
yow,  desyring  yow  efiPectuuslie  that  ye  will  not  faill  to  be  with 
ws  the  XV  day  of  the  said  moneth  at  the  farthest,  and  to  haist 
in  sick  quick  stufe  as  ye  half  in  reddienes  to  the  support  of  the 
chairgis  to  Striuiling  betuix  and  the  sevint  day  of  the  said 
moneth,  and  vennesoun  and  wyld  fouU  as  it  may  be  had  .... 
about  the  day  of  the  solemptnitie,  as  ye  wiU  gif  pruiff  at  this 
tyme  of  your  guid  efifectioim,  to  the  honoure  of  ws  and  the 
cuntrey :  sua  we  committ  yow  to  God.  At  StirKng,  the  last 
day  of  July  1594.  James  R 


FROM  SIB  DAVID  MURRAY,  LORD  SCONE. 

To  THE  Ryqut  honorable  the  Laird  ov  Glsnurquhy  these  be 
delyuered. 

Honorable  Sir,  The  prince  receaved  your  eagles  very  thank- 
fiUlie  and  we  hade  good  sport  with  thame,  and  according  to  his 
promeiss  he  hathe  sent  yow  a  horss  to  be  a  stallon,  one  of  the 
best  in  his  stable  for  that  purposs,  and  comendis  him  kyndlie  to 
yow,  and  sayis  that  sevin  yearis  hence,  when  he  comes  to  Scot- 
land, that  he  hopes  to  gett  some  of  his  breed.   Yow  shall  excuse 
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me  that  he  was  so  long  of  cuming,  for  this  is  the  first  that  he 
gave  away  since  the  tyme  that  yea  was  here ;  and  yow  know 
that  I  willxi  euer  rcddy  to  serve  yow  or  to  doe  yow  any  plesure 
that  lyes  in  my  jjower  without  any  ceremonie,  and  therefor  I 
will  not  vse  many  fayre  words  with  yow,  for  that  is  needles 
amongis  frendis,  hot  remember  that  I  am  a  true  Scottis  man 
vnchengable,  for  all  that  I  can  sie  heer,  and  so  I  think  to  con- 
tinew  by  Goddis  grace  to  my  lyves  encL  Tims  recomending 
yow  to  the  protection  of  God,  I  rest  ever  your  loving  fi-eend  to 
do  yow  service, 

D.  Murray. 

Whytuall,  9  Januar  1609. 

FROM  THK  EARL  OF  MAR. 
To  MY  VBRY  LOUINQ  CuSINO  THE  LaIRD  OF  GlBNORQUHY. 

LouiNG  CusiNG, — Being  cumed  in  to  stay  in  this  toun  a  good 
part  of  this  vinter,  I  think  my  greatest  sportt  shalbe  the  huntine 
of  the  fox,  thairfor  I  will  emestly  intrett  you  to  send  me  with 
this  berar  a  couppill  of  good  earth  doggs.  Tliis  is  my  first 
charge  sens  your  father  died,  and  I  prey  you  ouss  me  alls  fami- 
liarlie  as  I  doo  you,  for  without  ceremonie,  Cusing,  you  shall 
nott  haue  a  freind  ouer  quhom  ye  haue  gritar  pouar  than  ouer 
me. — ^Your  louing  Cusing  to  doo  you  seruice, 

Mar. 

Sterling,  the  v  of  Nouembcr  1631. 

Quhat  ye  send  me  latt  itt  be  good  altho  itt  should  be  bott  on. 

FROM  THE  LORD  TREASURER  AND  TREASURER  DEPUTE. 

To  THE  Laird  of  Glenwrqwhy. 

Sir, — These  ar  to  intreat  yow  to  do  all  dilligence  to  caus 
slay  and  send  in  to  his  Maiesties  house  at  Halyxudehouse, 
against  the  threttene  day  of  Junii  instant,  suche  sortis  of  vene- 
sone  and  wyldfoullis  as  ar  to  be  found  within  your  boundis,  and 
80  frome  weik  to  weik  dureing  his  Maiesties  aboad  within  this 
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kingdome,  and  to  evrie  ane  of  his  Maiesties  seuerall  howssis 
quhair  liis  Maiestie  salbe  for  the  tjTnis,  conforme  to  the  list  of 
his  Maiestie's  jestis  heirin  inclosed,  als  fresche  and  in  als  dew 
tyme  as  convenientlie  you  may.  Not  doubting  of  your  love  to 
his  Maiesties  service,  we  rest  youris  gude  freindis, 

Morton. 
Traquaiee. 

Halyrudhous,  6  Junii  1633. 

His  Maiesty  commeth  to  Halyrudhowse  the  xv  of  Junii, 
and  stayeth  till  the  first  day  of  Julij,  quhilk  night  he  wiU  be  in 
Litquhow,  the  next  twa  nights  in  Stirling,  from  that  to  Dun- 
fermling  i  night,  from  that  to  Falkland  foiire  nights,  and  from 
that  to  Halyrudhowsse,  and  thaire  during  pleasure. 


FROM  JOHN  DICKSON. 
To  TUB  RIGHT  WORSHIPFULL  HIS  MUCH  HONOURED  FREIND  THE  LaIRD  OF 

Glenorquhy  tubs. 

Much  Honoured  Sir, — Immediatlie  after  the  receat  of  your 
letter  on  Saturday,  I  went  and  shew  your  capercailyie  to  the 
king  in  his  bed-chamber,  who  accepted  it  weel  as  a  raritie,  for 
he  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before.  I  have  been  telling  your 
man  that  I  have  a  mind  to  send  a  letle  tronk  with  some  of  my 
wifes  and  my  oune  best  clothes  to  the  Highlands,  and  therfor, 
as  I  desire  rather  to  be  beholden  to  yow  then  others,  so  I  must 
in  this  calamitous  tyme  crave  pardon  to  be  so  far  troublesome 
to  yow  as  to  desire  that  yow  wold  any  time  within  this  fortnight 
send  one  of  your  tennants  with  a  naige  and  creiles  on  him  with 
the  bearer  heirof,  also  to  cary  the  said  litle  tronk  to  your  house 
of  Finlarg,  ther  to  remaine  till  I  have  occasion  to  dispose  on  it ; 
which  courtesie  of  yours  I  sail  be  ready  to  acknowledge  really 
by  all  the  service  which  God  in  better  times  saU  enable  me  to 
doe  unto  yow.  And  howsoever  I  sail  still  remaine,  Sir,  your 
worships  afiPectionat  servant, 

Jo.  Dickson. 

Perth,  the  3  of  Februar  1651. 
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FROM  KING  JAMES  VL 

To  OUR  TRU8TIK  AND  WELBELOUBD  SiB  DUNCAN  CaMPBBLL 
OF  Glemubquuat,  KNIQUTB. 

James  R — Tnistie  and  welbeloued,  Wee  greete  yow  welL 
Haumg  understood  that  ther  is  in  your  boundes  a  white  hinde, 
wee  liaue  sente  this  bearer,  ojie  of  our  seruantes,  to  take  and 
transporte  her  hether  unto  us  ;  and  becaus  that  contrie  is  alto- 
gether unknowne  to  him,  we  haue  thought  good  hereby  to  re- 
commende  him  to  yow  most  earnestlie,  requiring  yow  to  assiste 
him  and  cause  liim  be  furnished  with  all  thinges  necessarie,  as 
well  for  taking  of  the  said  hinde  as  for  his  oune  interteynment ; 
and  nothing  doubting  of  your  best  endeuour  for  accomplishing 
of  this  our  pleasour,  wee  bid  you  farewell  Giuen  at  our  man- 
nour  of  Theobaldes,  the  13th  day  of  Januarie  1622. 


FROM  SIR  PATRICK  MURRAY. 
To  MY  nONORABILL  CIIEIFF  TUB  LaIRD  OF  GlENVBQUEY  THEIS. 

Noble  Cheiff,  —I  haue  reseaued  from  the  Earll  of  Mar  a 
packet  of  letters  conceminge  the  takinge  of  this  trublesum  whyt 
hynd  of  yours,  and  hes  delyuered  and  red  them  to  his  Maieste, 
he  beinge  not  weill  of  a  payne  in  his  1^,  I  dar  not  seye  the 
gutt  His  Maiestie  is  weill  plesed  with  you  for  the  caire  you 
hawe  hed  to  forder  his  Maiesties  desyr  in  all  things  conceminge 
this  bissines  of  takinge  theis  deir ;  and  seing  his  Maiestie  fynds 
be  Scandoners  owine  letters  and  all  yours  that  it  is  a  hard  mater 
ather  to  tak  hir  or  carey  hir  to  the  sea,  by  resone  of  the  diffi- 
cultie  and  hardnes  of  the  place  and  hard  tyme  of  the  yeir ;  and 
fyndinge  also  be  his  Maiesties  owine  experience  that  iff  sche 
cane  not  be  takine  befoir  May  or  June,  beinge  so  laitte  in  the 
yeir,  that  iff  sche  prowe  with  calf  mey  indenger  hir  owine  lyfif 
and  hir  calf  also,  his  Maiesties  plesour  is  that  sche  schall  not 
be  sturde  this  yeir,  and  that  his  Maiestie  will  think  of  sum 
wther  courss  befoir  the  nixt  yeir  for  the  better  efifectinge  of  his 
desyrs ;  and  his  Maiestie  hes  commanded  me  to  wTytte  wnto 
the  Earll  of  Mar  to  send  wnto  all  thois  that  bordors  or  marcheis 
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with  Corrachaba  that  none  presume  to  sture  hir  wnder  his 
Maiesties  highest  displesor.  And  becaus  his  Maiestie  will  trye 
what  Scandoner  can  do  be  his  arte,  he  hes  wryttine  his  letters 
to  the  Earll  of  Pearthe,  that  he  mey  mak  tryell  in  Glenartnay 
for  takinge  of  sum  deir  and  rois  now  presently,  that  he  mey, 
be  his  tiyell  their,  judge  what  he  cane  do  heirafter  in  Corra- 
chaba. I  hawe  downe  you  the  best  officeis  that  lyis  in  my 
l)ower  to  his  Maiestie,  bothe  in  this  and  in  all  wther  things  that 
schall  ather  tuiche  or  conceme  you,  as  I  am  bound  in  dewtie  of 
bloud  to  do.  Thus,  with  the  rememberence  of  my  trewe  loue  to 
yourself  and  all  yours,  I  rest  your  werie  assured  freind  and  kins- 
man to  serue  you, 

P.  Murray. 

Thbabolls  Park,  the  9  of  Marche  1622. 

His  Majestic  dothe  not  a  lytill  wounder  that  he  that  haa 
lined  chast  from  wemen  except  his  owin  quein  all  his  dayis, 
schuld  be  trubled  with  the  gutt,  and  you  that  hes  so  largly 
bestowed  your  talentt  amongst  them  schuld  skaipe  bothe  gutt 
and  wther  diseissis,  bot  his  Maiestie  is  werie  glaide  that  you 
hawe  your  helthe  so  weilL  Wale. 


FROM  KING  JAMES  VI. 

To  OUR  TRU8TIK  AND  WELBELOUED  SiR  DuNCAN  CaMPBSLL  OF 
Glenurquhay,  KNIQHTE. 

James  R — Trustie  and  welbeloued,  wee  greete  yow  well. 
Wee  have  understood  as  well  by  your  letter  to  our  seruant  Sir 
Patrik  Murray  as  by  the  reporte  of  our  seruant  Scandoner,  your 
careful  and  earnest  endeuouris  for  the  performance  of  whatso- 
euer  yee  can  imagine  to  tende  to  our  seruice,  and  likewise  your 
speciall  care  and  good  enterteynment  of  Scandoner  himselfe, 
which,  as  it  hath  giuen  him  occasioun  to  speake  of  that  our 
kingdome  in  generall  and  of  yow  in  particulare  as  of  people 
deutifullie  denoted  to  their  prince  and  well  aflfected  to  strangers, 
so  wee  give  yow  moste  heartie  thankes  for  the  same.  Wee  haue 
also,  by  your  letter  to  Sir  Patrik  Murray,  understood  your  honest 
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offer  for  bringing  of  deere  into  Glen  Aumonde,  which,  as  it  hath 
proceeded  of  your  speciall  desire  to  procure  our  contentment,  so 
wee  verie  well  esteeme  thereof,  and  therefore  desire  you  to  go 
on,  assuring  you  that  thereby  yee  shall  do  us  verie  acceptable 
seruice,  whereof,  when  occasion  shalbe  offered,  we  will  not  be 
unmindefulL  Farewell  Giuen  at  our  Mannour  of  Theobalde«, 
the  24th  day  of  Julie  1622. 

FROM  KING  CHAKLES  I. 
To  OUR  TRUSTIE  AND  WELBELOUED  THE  LaIBD  OF  GlEAMWRQUHYE. 

Charles  R — Trustie  and  welbeloued,  wee  greet  yow  well. 
Whereas  we  haue  giuen  warrant  unto  Alexander  M*Naughtan 
gentleman  of  our  priuie  chamber  in  ordinarie  for  levying  two 
hundreth  bow-men  in  that  our  kingdome^  for  our  seruice  in  the 
war  wherein  we  are  engaged  with  France  ;  and  being  informed 
that  the  persones  in  those  high  countries  are  ordinarlie  good 
bow -men,  we  are  hereby  well  pleased  to  desire  yow  to  use  your 
best  meanes  to  cause  levy  such  a  nomber  of  them  for  our  said 
«eruant  as  possiblie  yow  can,  he  performing  such  conditiones 
with  them  as  are  usuall  in  the  like  cases,  which  we  will  tak  as 
a  speciall  pleasure  unto  us,  whereof  wee  will  not  be  unmindfull 
when  any  occasion  shall  offer  whereby  we  may  expresse  our 
respect  unto  yow.  So  we  bid  yow  farewell  From  our  court  at 
Windsore,  the  12  of  August  1627* 

FROM  THE  LORDS  OF  SECRET  COUNCIL. 
To  OUR  RICUT  TRAIST  FREIND  THE  LaIRD  OF  GlENURQUHE. 

After  our  very  hartlie  commendatiouns.  Whei-eas  the  kings  . 
Maiestie  is  most  soKcite  and  desyrous  that  the  tyme  of  his  being 
at  Perth  there  may  be  a  show  and  mustour  mad  of  hielandmen, 
in  thair  countrie  habite  and  best  order,  for  the  better  perform- 
ance quherof  these  ar  to  intreate  and  desyre  yow  to  single  out 
and  convecne  a  noml^er  of  your  freinds  followers  and  dei)enders, 
men  personal)le  for  stature,  and  in  thair  best  array  and  equip- 
page,  with  trews,  bowes,  dorlochcs  and  others  thair  ordinarie 
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weapouns  and  furniture,  and  to  send  thame  to  tlie  said  burgh 
of  Perth  vpon  Mononday  the  eight  day  of  Julii  nixt,  quhereby 
his  Maiestie  may  receave  contentment,  the  countrie  credite,  and 
yourselffe  thanks ;  and  so  looking  for  your  precisis  keeping  of 
this  dyet  in  maner  foresaid  we  conmiitt  yow  to  God.  From6 
Halyrudhous  the  xxix  day  of  Junij  1633.  Your  verie  good 
freinds, 

G.  KiNNOUL,  Cancellarius. 
Morton. 

WiGTOUN,  TULLIBARDIN,  LAUDERDALE,  MeLUILL 

FROM  THE  EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE, 
To  MY  VERIE  ilONORABILL  AND  LOUINO  COUSIN  SiR  CoLIN  CamPBELL 

or  Glenurquuaye,  knight. 

Sir, — I  haue  beine  thir  manie  yeris  verie  desyrous  to  hawe 
firr  tries  to  grow  with  me,  and  doe  find  by  proofe  that  the  soorest 
waye  to  make  them  prosper  is  to  saw  them  in  the  seid ;  and 
hearing  that  yow  maye  command  greatt  stoire  thereof,  if  I  shall 
make  bold  to  be  your  beggar  and  heirby  entreatt  that  yow 
wald  be  pleased  to  send  me  sum  good  quantitie  therof  that  I 
maye  cans  my  awin  gardiners  win  itt,  I  houp  yow  will  not  take 
itt  in  ill  pairt  from  your  varie  affectionatt  cousin  to  serve  yow, 

Lauderdaill. 

Halierooduous,  8  of  Februar  1637. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

To  MY  VERIE  UONORABLE  AND  WELBBLOUED  COUSIN  SiR  COLIN  CaMPBELL 

or  Glenurquuay,  knight. 

Sir, — I  hawe  resaued  from  this  bearer  the  firr  seid  which  I 
maid  bold  to  wrytt  for,  and  must  heirby  not  onlie  return  yow 
many  humble  thankes  but  lykewayes  entreatt  that  if  anie  thing 
which  is  in  my  power  in  thir  pairtes  can  be  usefull  to  yow,  yow 
wald  be  pleased  with  als  greatt  friedome  to  command,  your 
verie  affectionatt  cousiu  to  serve  yow, 

Lauderdaill 

Lethingtoune,  the  penult  of  Februar  1637. 
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FROM  THE  MARCraONESS  OF  HAMILTON. 

Honoured  Cousing, — resauid  your  lettir  and  your  feir 
seid,  and  geiuis  you  harttily  thankis  for  your  cair  in  sending 
them  to  me.  Beliue  me,  I  think  moir  of  them  nor  ye  can 
imagin,  for  I  loue  them  moir  nor  I  dou  al  the  frout  tris  in  the 
wordil.  I  haue  alrady  ane  four  or  fayf  houndir  of  my  auin 
planting,  that  is  pratti  treis,  and  deid  dereckly  weith  them  as 
ye  set  doime  in  your  lettir ;  bot  my  soune  louis  them  no  les 
nor  I  dou,  and  hes  wilit  me  to  plant  a  greit  manay  meie,  quhich 
meid  me  trobbil  you  for  this  year ;  and  as  ye  haue  takin  painis 
for  me,  I  must  requist  you  to  gar  prouayd  soum  of  the  seid  for 
me. 

Lord  Linsay,  my  good  sonne,  he  is  ane  warie  grit  plantter 
of  his  eig  as  euir  I  kneue  anay,  and  I  am  glaid  to  cherich  him 
to  it ;  He  will  send  ane  hors  and  man  for  ane  leid  of  them 
within  ten  or  tual  dayis,  and  I  must  requist  you  to  gar  haue 
them  rady.  He  hes  takin  in  ane  greit  baunis  for  them.  He  can 
win  the  seid  himselue,  as  he  hes  sein  me  dou,  so  ye  wil  only 
neid  to  send  liim  the  noutis.  In  quhat  he  can,  I  sal  be  bond  to 
you  ye  sail  find  him  caynd.  So,  wiching  you  al  happines,  I 
rest,  your  affectioned  cousing  to  poure, 

Anna  Cunynghame. 

from  jamesone  the  painter. 

To  THE  Right  honorable  the  Laird  of  Glentrquuie  thes. 

Eight  honorable, — I  receawed  the  hundreth  merkis  fra  this 
berar,  for  the  quhilk  I  shall  indewor  to  do  yowr  worsliip  better 
service  heirefter;  and  as  for  the  picturis  quhilk  I  am  yeit  to  maik 
I  shall  do  all  diligens  to  get  theam  with  the  first  occasione,  bot 
it  will  be  ill  Janvarij  befoir  I  can  begin  theam,  except  that  I 
hawe  the  occasione  to  meit  with  the  pairties  in  the  North, 
quhair  I  mynd  to  stay  for  tuo  monethes ;  and  if  ether  ther  or 
heir  I  can  be  able  to  do  yowr  worship  service,  I  shall  be  moist 
willing,  and  ewer  to  remane  your  worships  servand, 

George  Jamesone. 

Edinburgh,  13  October  [1634.] 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 

Right  Honorable, — I  receawed  yowr  worships  letter  with 
one  measure  concerning  the  maiking  of  soume  pictnris,  quhairof 
sextine  of  theam  ar  set  doune  in  not  I  will  werie  willinglie 
serwe  yowr  worship,  and  my  pryce  shall  be  hot  the  ordinarie, 
since  the  measure  is  just  the  ordinarie.  The  pryce  quhilk 
ewerie  one  payes  to  me,  abowe  the  west,  is  twentie  merkis,  I 
furnishing  claith  and  coulleris ;  bot  iff  I  fumiss  ane  double  gilt 
muUer,  then  it  is  twentie  poundis.  Thes  I  deall  with  all  alyk ; 
bot  I  am  moir  bound  to  hawe  ane  gryte  cair  of  your  worships 
service,  becaus  of  my  gouid  payment  for  my  laist  imployment 
Onlie  thus  your  worship  wold  resolwe  at  quhois  charges  I  mist 
go  throwe  the  coimtrey  to  maik  thir  picturis,  for  all  that  are 
heir  in  town  neidis  onlie  yowr  worships  letter  to  theam  to  causs 
theam  sitt,  and  for  theam  quhois  picturis  I  hawe  allreadie,  I 
shall  double  theam,  or  then  giwe  yowr  worship  the  principcdL 
So,  Iciiwing  this  to  yowr  worships  consideration  and  ansuer,  I 
shall  ewer  remaine,  your  woirships  willing  servand, 

George  Jamesone. 

Edinburgh,  23  Junii  [1635.] 

Ifif  I  begin  the  picturs  in  Julii,  I  will  hawe  the  sixtine  redie 
about  the  laist  of  September. 

FROM  MR.  W.  BOWIE,  TUTOR  TO  THE  SONS  OF  GLENFALLOCH. 

To  THE  RiCUT  HONORABLB  AND  HIS  ASSURED  QUDE  FREND  ROBRRT 
CaMDELL  of  OlENFALLOCII  THESE. 

Rycht  honorable  Sir,  ...  I  receavit  from  the  berar  heirof 
ane  himdreth  merkis  without  anie  lettir,  for  he  said  that  he 
tint  the  lettir  ye  gaiff  him.  He  brocht  also  with  him  thre  kye, 
ane  quharof  wes  brandit,  ane  vther  blak,  the  thrid  wes  dyn.  I 
wald  haiff  writin  the  compt  of  thingis  fumest  to  Jhone  since  this 
tyme  twelfmonth,  and  Duncanis  since  his  cuming,  bot  my  wyffe 
quho  knew  sundry  particularis  therof  wes  in  Edinburgh  ;  bot  it 
salbe  sent  with  the  nixt  berar,  God  willing.  The  baimis,  blissed 
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be  God,  ar  weill.  The  freiss  that  wes  sent  to  be  thame  clothes, 
thair  wes  maid  ane  cott  and  brekis  to  Duncan  tliairof,  and  ane 
cott  to  Jhone.  Ye  wald  send  alsmekle  cloth  as  wald  be  ane 
gown  to  Jlione,  and  his  old  gown  wald  seme  for  ane  gown  to 
Duncane.  The  berar  spak  sunithing  to  me  of  freiss  to  be  Jbone 
ane  garment  of  clothes,  bot  I  will  luke  for  your  lettir  mair  par- 
ticularlia  Jhone  wilbe  ane  schollar,  God  willing,  if  lie  be 
nocht  interrupted  Duncane  beginins  weill,  God  saiff  hini.  So 
nocht  having  forder  for  the  present  bot  remembering  my  com- 
mendationis  of  service  to  the  lady  your  bed&llow,  committis 
yow  both  with  the  rest  of  your  children  to  God  his  etemall 
protcctioun.  I  pray  yow  liaiff  ane  speciall  cair  of  your  dochteris, 
for  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Grod  that  your  ladis  salbe  gude  men. 
Assure  the  lady  your  wiffe,  that  I  sail  haiff  ane  speciall  cair 
vnder  God,  of  hir  sonnes  that  ar  heir,  and  requeist  hir  nocht  to 
think  long  eftir  thame.  The  dowblet  ye  caust  mak  to  Duncane 
is  now  vp  at  the  slot  of  his  breist.  Ye  wald  say  that  he  wearis 
his  belt  as  men  sayis  Mr.  George  Buchanan  did  weare  his,  the 
dowblet  is  growen  so  schort  I  wott  nocht  how  your  ministeris 
of  .Ergyle  and  Bredalban  wilbe  handit  with  your  Bischopis,  bot 
all  the  honest  men  of  the  ministrie  heir  luikis  for  nothing  bot 
the  worst,  for  the  Bischopis  and  they  will  nocht  agree  with  ws 
heir  ;  fur  everie  honest  minister  in  all  our  eist  partis  will  rather 
leave  thair  ministrie  or  they  yield  in  one  jot  to  the  Bischopis. 
God  mak  your  ministeris  thair  honest  and  constant  men,  for  we 
heir  thair  is  mony  slim  amongis  thame,  that  or  they  quyte  the 
bannok  they  will  quyte  a  gude  conscience.  God  of  his  mercy 
be  with  yow,  and  restis  your  awin,  efter  the  old  maner, 

Mr.  William  Bowik. 

Duncan  mon  haiff  ane  vther  dowblet 

Hadingtoun,  the  16  of  November  1G19. 

Thair  wes  tuo  of  the  xx  mark  peceis  rounged  and  far  les 
then  the  thrid  wes.  If  they  will  pass,  I  sail  put  thame  soone 
frome  me. 
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VIII.— r.  414. 
The  Thane  of  Cawdor's  Western  Journey,  1591. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  little  book  of  sixteen 
leaves,  wliich  notes  the  Thane's  personal  and  travelling  expenses 
from  20th  September  to  7th  November  1591.  The  first  three 
days*  expenses  are  given  in  full ;  afterwards  only  extracts. 

Alexander  Campbell  the  lard  of  Calder  his  pursmaisteris 

COMPT. 

In  Taylone  the  xx  day  of  September  1691  resauit  fra  Johne 
Caldar  i®  merk 

Item  deliuerit  to  Makconchie  Stronechormicheis  man  the 
same  day,  that  brought  the  aquavytie  vj  s.  viij  d. 

xxi  day  of  September  being  Tysday. 

Item  giffin  to  the  gall  boyis  wyfe  in  Innerreray  for  your 
denner  in  meit  vs. 

Item  fy ve  quartis  aill  viij  s. 

Item  ane  quart  wyne  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  thrie  muskingis  aquavitye  xv.  s. 

Item  giffin  to  the  gardiner  for  the  peirs  and  plowmis  he 
brocht  unto  yow  in  that  hous  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  puir  ther  xxviij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  ferrioris  for  taking  yow  to  Doundaraw  fra 
Innerreray  vj  s.  viij  d. 

xxij  day  of  September  being  Wednesday  in  Doundaraw. 

Item  giffin  to  the  portar  ther  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  woman  that  maid  your  bedis  ther 

vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  cuik  ther  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  to  the  boyis  that  ferreit  owir  out  of  Doundaraw   v  s. 

Item  giffiin  in  Lochgyllisheid  to  the  puire  xvj  d. 

Item  to  the  men  of  the  boat  that  come  with  yow  to  the 
Carrik  out  of  Lochgyllisheid  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  boy  that  ye  send  out  of  Doundaraw  to 
Lochgyllisheid  to  provyd  ane  boat  for  yow  vj  s.  viij  d. 
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Item  to  ane  boy  of  your  awin  ye  send  bak  to  Doundaraw  for 
the  venesone,  to  be  his  expenssis  to  Striveling  vj  s.  viij  i 

xxiiij  day  of  September  being  Fniresday  in  the  Carrilc 

Item  giffin  ther  in  the  Carrik  to  the  portar         vj  s.  viij  d. 
Item  to  the  men  of  the  boat  that  came  with  your  servandis 
to  Camsranniche  vj  s.  viij  d. 

xxiij  day  of  September  being  Fryday  in  Dounnone. 

Item  your  boyis  supper  upone  Fuiresday  at  even,  being  four 
boyis  iij  s.  iiij  A 

XXV  day  of  September  Satterday. 

Item  giffin  in  Downone  to  the  servand  womiui  that  maid 
your  beddis  in  John  Dowis  hous  vj  s.  \iij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  gudewife  of  the  house  for  four  quartis  aill 
and  twa  queyt  braid  brocht  to  your  chalmer  viij  s. 

Item  giffin  to  the  ferrior  of  Finlestoun  for  ferreing  Alexander 
and  your  haill  boyis  ij  s. 

Item  to  the  ferrior  of  the  wattir  of  Levin  iiij  d. 

Item  your  coUatioun  in  Downbartane  that  nicht  Satterday 
at  evin  in  Johne  Ik)quliannanis  hous,  ane  point  of  Spenis  wjTie 

X  s. 

Item  ane  quart  aill  ij  & 

Item  ane  queyt  braid  viij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  Donald  Campbell  my  Loixiis  chalmer  boy  that 
he  geve  to  Grenokis  boy  that  came  with  the  hors  to  the  ferrie 
syd  vj  s.  viij  d. 

xxvj  of  September  being  Sonday. 

Item  giffin  to  yourself  in  the  morneing  in  the  kirkhaird  to 
put  in  your  nepiking  end  to  the  puire  ij  s. 

Item  your  collatioun  that  nycht  at  even  upon  Sonday  in 
that  same  house,  ane  point  wyne  Sak  x  s. 

Item  ane  quart  aill  ij  s. 

Item  ane  queyt  braid  viij  d. 

xxvij  of  September  being  Munounday  passit  out  of 
Downbartane  to  Glesgow. 

Item  giffin  to  Johne  Gaidar  to  pay  for  your  hors  being  four 
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in  mimbir  quhilk  came  to  Downbart«uie  upon  the  xxij  day  of 
September  and  remanit  ther  till  Mimoimday  at  ten  houris  the 
xxvij  day  of  September,  for  ther  stray  xx  s. 

Item  giffin  to  Johne  Gaidar,  to  pay  for  ther  come  induring 
that  space  ivj  s. 

Item  for  half  pek  of  malt  to  your  broim  geldin     iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  for  braid  to  your  geldin  enduring  that  space,         v  s. 

Item  for  candill  xj  d. 

Item  giffin  to  Johne  Gaidar  his  wage  fra  the  xxij  day  of 
September  at  none  till  Sonday  in  the  momeing  the  xxvj  of 
September  xx  s. 

Item  the  twa  boyis  wage  that  keipit  your  hors,  Glassan 
and  Michell,  fra  the  xxij  of  September  being  Wednesday  till 
xxvij  of  September  being  Munounday  at  evin  xv  s. 

Item  giffin  to  Panttone  his  wage  fra  Satterday  at  none  the 
XXV  till  Mounounday  at  evin  the  xxvij  day  of  September   iij  s. 

Item  to  James  Deusour  and  his  halk  fra  xxvj  of  September 
till  Munoimday  at  evin  the  xxvij  xij  s. 

Item  the  cuik  Dauid  for  that  space  viij  a. 

Item  your  chalmer  fie  for  twa  nychtis  Satturday  at  evin  and 
Sonday  in  Johne  Boquhannanis  hous  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  giffin  for  oylling  your  buttis  ther  xij  d. 

27  of  September  1591. 

Item  quhen  ye  lichtit  in  Glasgow  upon  Munounday  eftir 
none  at  twa  houris  ye  came  to  your  lodging  in  Androw  Baillies 
hous  the  gude  wyfe  brocht  to  yow  to  your  chalmer  the  lairdis 
EUangirrik  Barbrek  Nether  Graignes  with  uthiris  money  gentill 
men  and  refusit  to  drink  na  uther  drink  bot  wyne  Sak,  of  wyne 
Sack  tlirie  pointis  xxx  s. 

Item  ane  quarter  queyt  braid  viij  d. 

Item  for  penis  xvj  d. 

Item  ane  quart  aill  xx  d. 

Item  your  collatioun  at  evin  on  Munounday  the  same  per- 
sones  with  yow  all  ane  point  Spenis  wyne  x  s. 

Item  ane  point  of  Frence  wyne  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  ane  quart  aill  xx  d. 

Item  ane  braid  viij  d. 
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xxviij  of  September  being  Tysday. 

Item  giffin  to  Effie  Campbell  for  your  dischone,  the  haill 
barronis  and  gontill  men  foirsaid  with  yovv  for  biff,  mowi»un, 
soddin  and  rostit  keponis,  braid  and  aill  xl  s. 

Item  for  ane  quart  Spenis  wyne  xx  s. 

Item  ane  i)oint  Frence  wyne  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  ane  musking  aquavytie  vj  s. 

Item  your  collatioun  et  evin  on  Tysday,  the  haill  baronis 
andgentill  men  foirsaid  with  yow,  ane  point  of  Spenis  w^ne  x  s. 

Item  ane  point  Frence  wyne  vj  a  viij  d. 

Item  ane  quart  aill  xx  d. 

Item  ane  quey t  braid  viij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  toun  pyper  \'3  a  viij  d. 

xxix  day  of  September  being  Wednesday. 

Item  that  day  eftir  none  in  your  chalmer  with  certane  of  the 
Cambellis  of  Angus  with  yow,  ane  chopine  wyne  v  s. 

Item  your  collatioim  that  nycht  at  evin,  the  haill  foirsaidis 
barronis  and  gentill  men  with  yow,  ane  point  of  Spenis  wyne 

X  s. 

Item  giffin  to  John  Gillianis  wyfe,  that  wes  awin  liir  for  aqua- 
vytie quhilk  sclio  sent  to  Edinburgh  at  the  Lairdis  command 
derectit  to  Effie  thereanent  with  Panttone  the  Lairdis  awin 
seruand,  and  also  for  the  wessellis  that  the  aquavytie  was  intill 

xviij  lib.  XV  s. 

Item  to  Johne  Calder  for  twa  new  gerthis  and  setting  ane 
bowkill  upon  your  geldingis  hawsing  gerth  ix  s. 

The  last  of  September  being  Fuiresday. 

Item  giffin  for  ane  new  skabart  to  your  heland  sowrd  cutting 
and  dressing  and  ane  new  fisch  handall  xx  s. 

Item  for  ane  new  schome  bit  to  your  gcldin  vj  s. 

Item  to  the  sowrd- si ipperis  boy,  drink  silver  xij  d. 

Item  to  John  Londic  playar  on  the  lut  vj  s.  viij  d. 

The  first  of  October  being  Fryday. 

Item  giffin  for  ane  queyt  bridill  to  the  geldin  broun  xij  s. 
Item  giffin  to  the  Lawland  harper  vj  s.  viij  d. 
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Item  your  coUatioun  at  evin  that  day  the  saidis  gentill  men 
all  with  yow,  ane  point  Fi*ence  wyne  vj  s.  viij  d. 

The  second  of  October  being  Satterday. 
Item  giflin  to  the  smyth  for  your  broim  geldin  schone 

xiij  8.  iiij  d. 

The  thrid  of  October  being  Sonday. 
Item  giffin  to  the  gude  wyfe  for  sax  nichtis  the  chalmer  fie 
frae  Munounday  at  evin  the  xxvij  day  of  September  till 
Sonday  in  the  morning  the  third  of  October,  half  merk  the 
nicht,  in  candill  beddis  and  fyre  extending  in  haill  xl  s. 

Item  to  the  cordiner  for  dressing  and  treeing  your  buttis 

iij  s.  iiij  d.' 

Item  your  hors  enterit  in  stabill  in  Glesgow  upone  the  xxvij 
day  of  September  at  twa  houris  eftir  none,  fyve  hoi-s  in  the  haill 
with  Wattie  Cimynghames  hors,  the  fyve  hors  in  strae  in  the 
nicht  X  s.  and  come  halfe  firlat  halfe  pek,  and  the  haill  day 
come  ane  firlat  half  pek,  quhilk  continewit  till  Fryday  in  the 
morning  the  first  of  October,  quhilk  day  Wattie  Cunynghame. 
passit  to  Edinburgh  and  his  hors,  and  your  awin  four  hors  re- 
manit  thereaftir  in  that  stabill  till  Sonday  the  thrid  of  October, 
thay  wer  in  strae  the  nicht  viij  s.  in  come  halfl*  fiilott  and  in  the 
haill  day  ane  firlott  moming  and  eueninge. 

Item  in  come  eftir  the  said  raikning  iij  lib.  xij  s. 

Item  in  strae  Ivj  s. 

Item  for  maill  to  your  gelding  ij  pekis  ij  s. 

Item  your  collatioim  at  evin  in  Parttie  Bairis  hous  iij  chopinis 
Frence  wyne  x  s. 

The  fourth  of  October  being  Munounday  in  Litgow. 
Item  giffin  to  Glassan  to  rin  to  Clarkintoun  xij  d. 

The  fyft  of  October  being  Munounday  in  Edinbrughe. 
Item  your  collatioun  in  Peit  Lindsayis  hous,  Mr.  James 
Wardlaw  with  yow,  James  Harvie,  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Jolme  Calder,  everay  man  v  s.  xxv  s. 

The  saxt  of  October  being  Wednesday  in  Edinbraghe  1591. 
Item  your  dischone  in  Peit  Lindsajds  hous,  the  haill  band  of 
gentill  men  being  with  yow,  by  wyne  extendia  to  xl  s. 
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Item  thrie  pointtis  of  wyne  quherof  ane  point  of  Spenis 
wyne  xxij  s. 

Item  to  your  cordiner  Mongo  Hendersone  for  his  furnessing 
of  sclione  sen  ye  come  out  of  tlie  norland  anno  1590  efter  Mer- 
times  OS  his  compt  bairis  and  als  for  ane  pair  of  wait  ledder 
schone  fumessit  to  yow  the  same  day  extending  in  tlie  haill 

V.  lib.  xij  d. 

The  vij  day  of  October  being  Fuiresday  in  Edinbnighe, 

Item  giffin  to  the  blind  puire  man  that  playis  throw  the  toun 
upon  ane  certane  instrument  xij  d. 

Item  giflin  to  Alexander  Makkessake  to  drink  with  the  ansor 
of  the  lettres  he  brocht  fra  the  Pryor  and  his  awin  maister  out 
of  Striveling  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

The  viij  of  October  being  Fryday  in  Edinbrughe. 
Item  for  ane  quinzdor  to  yourself  xxiiij  s. 

The  ix  day  of  October  being  Satterday  in  Edinburghe. 
Item  in  John  Tamsones  house  in  Litgow  this  day  eftir  none 
as  ye  lichtit  ther,  ane  point  of  Spenis  wyne  x  s. 

Tlie  X  day  of  October  being  Sonday  in  Litgow. 
Item  giffin  to  Tullibames  boy  that  come  with  the  gray  naig 
that  TuUibanie  lent  unto  yow  to  Litgow  his  wages  on  Satterday 
at  evin  and  Sonday  in  the  morning  as  ye  commandit  your  self 

xld. 

Item  for  braid  that  your  twa  hors  gat  at  evin  that  nycht, 
with  the  broun  cursour  v  a 

Item  giffin  to  the  litill  boy  that  held  your  hors  viij  d. 

Item  Johne  Calderis  wage  fra  Sonday  at  evin  eftir  supper  the 
thrid  of  October  till  Sonday  at  evin  the  tent  of  October      lij  s. 

X  October  1591  in  StirKug. 
Item  your  collatioun  in  Kathereen  Paleis  hous,  Ellangerrik 
and  uthir  barronis  with  yow,  ane  point  of  Spenis  wyne,  ane 
point  Frence  wyne  xvj  s.  viij  d. 

The  xj  day  of  October  being  Munoimday  in  Stirling. 

Item  to  the  cutlar  for  scharing  away  the  handis  of  your  knyffis 

viij  d. 
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Item  ane  point  Spenis  wyne  iu  the  momeing  or  ye  passit  to 
my  lord,  certane  of  the  gentill  men  with  yow  x  s. 

The  xij  October  being  Tysday. 
Item  giffin  to  the  ferrior  of  Forth  for  your  ferreing  Alexander 
Campbellis  and  your  hors  ye  trystit  my  Lord  Morray  in  Doon 

xxij  d. 

Item  in  Down  to  the  boy  that  led  your  hors  ij  s. 

Item  giffin  to  Angus  Liche  to  mak  by  sic  thingis  neccessar 
for  Collin  to  tak  his  disais  away  1  8. 

xiij  October,  Stirling. 
Item  your  collatioun  at  evin  in  Kateren  Paleis,  my  Lord 
Morray  with  yow,  ane  point  Spenis  wyne  x  s. 

The  xiiij  day  of  October  1691,  being  Fuiresday  in  Lithe. 

Item  for  braid  to  your  hors  the  morning  xl  d. 

[15th  October  still  in  Leith.] 
The  xvj  day  of  October  being  Saturday  in  Sterling. 

Item  giffin  to  Dowglas  the  daft  hussie  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  for  baiking  the  hors  braid  in  loiffis  xij  d. 

Item  giffin  to  the  stabillar  for  your  liors  on  Mimounday  at 
evin,  the  tent  of  October,  being  fywe  hors  in  number  on  Maun- 
ounday  all  nycht  Tysday  all  nycht  and  Fryday  all  nycht  sax 
hors,  yourlittill  naig  all  nycht  on  Wednesday  and  on  Fuiresday 
all  nycht,  ilk  hors  in  the  nycht  twa  s.  extending  in  the  haill 
to  xlvj  8. 

Item  sevin  dowsand  of  braid  to  your  cursour  and  broun 
geldin,  ilk  hors  the  day  as  ye  commandit  your  self  to  Johne 
Calder  viij  braid,  four  braid  at  everay  wattering  to  the  hors, 
pryce  of  the  braid  iij  d.  extending  in  the  haill  to  xxi  s. 

[On  17th  and  18th  October  still  in  Stirling.] 
xix  October  being  Tysday  in  Sterling. 
Item  to  GUlespik  the  fule  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  ane  point  of  Spenis  wyne  to  your  clialmer  or  ye  raid 
to  Kilbryd  x  s. 

xxiiij  October  being  Sonday  in  Stirling. 
Item  the  Laird  come  at  x  hours  at  evin  to  Stirling,  Johne 
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Calder  and  Wattle  Boquhannan  with  him  yn\h  sindrie  utheris 
that  sat  at  the  buird,  the  gud  [wife]  tuik  for  your  nieit  onlie 

xxiiij  s. 

XXV  October  1591  Munoimday  ye  left  Stirling  and  come 
to  Edinbuigh. 

Item  giffin  to  the  smyth  for  schoing  Lochboy  x  s. 

Item  giffin  to  Angus  Liche  his  waige,  quha  enterit  thairto 
in  Stirling  to  await  upone  the  baime  Collin  the  thrid  day  of 
October  being  Sonday  at  nyn  houris  in  the  momeing,  till  Wed- 
nesday xxvij  day  of  October,  ilk  day  viij  a  simima    ix  lib.  xij  s. 

Item  his  man  his  wage  the  dayis  foirsaid  xxxvj  s. 

Item  for  ane  point  Spenis  wyne  ye  drunk  in  John  Thome- 
sones  hous,  the  bischope  of  Argyll  with  yow  x  s. 

xxvj  October  being  Tysday  in  Edinburgh. 

Item  your  dischone  in  Mr.  James  Wardlaw  his  chalmer  twa 
dowsand  pennie  pyis  ij  s. 

Item  twa  menschattis  xij  d. 

xxxj  October  being  Sonday  in  Edinburgh. 
Item  to  the  begaris  at  the  kirk  doir  viij  d. 

The  first  of  November  being  Munounday  in  Edinbuigh. 
Item  giffin  for  ane  pair  of  buttis  to  yourself  xl  s. 

Item  to  Gillecrist  to  tak  him  to  Argyll  and  the  littill  naig 

xiij  8.  iiij  d. 

6  day  of  November  being  Satterday  in  Edinburgh. 
Item  giffin  to  Michell  Lil)ertoim  for  poling  your  heid 

vj  s.  viij  d. 

Tliis  compt  was  maid  in  Edinburgh  the  vij  day  of  November 
1591  yeiris. 

Summa  of  Alexander  Campbellis  resait  xiij**  xij  lib.  ij  s. 
Summa  debursit  of  the  foirsaid  sowme  of  resait 

xij"  xvij  lib.  iij  s. 

Sua  restis  on  Alexander  xij  lib.  vi  s.  x  d. 

Jane  Laudkr.^ 

*  The  widow  of  the  murdered  Thane.  # 
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IX.— P.  414. 

The  Murder  of  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor. 

The  preceding  accounts  show  the  Thane  engaged  in  a  western 
journey,  probably  on  the  affairs  of  his  kinsman  the  young  Earl 
of  Argyll,  whose  guardian  he  was.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
through  jealousy  of  his  holding  that  office  that  the  Thane  was 
murdered  in  1592. 

The  history  of  his  murder  we  have  to  gather  from  various 
sources,  chiefly  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
Gregory's  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles, 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  and  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas 
(Comptroller)  were  at  first  the  acting  guardians  of  their  chief 
the  young  Earl  of  Argyll  When  the  Comptroller  died,  his  son 
John  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  guardian,  became  jealous  of  the  superior  influence  of  Cawdor 
in  the  management  of  the  Earldom,  and  perhaps  bore  a  grudge 
on  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Isles,  where  Cawdor  supported 
Angus  of  Isla  and  Donald  Gorme,  while  Ardkinglas  helped  the 
M'Leans.  Partly  from  these  motives,  partly,  perhaps,  instigated 
by  malcontents  of  his  clan  who  had  joined  the  league  of  which 
Himtly  was  the  chief,  and  one  fruit  of  which  was  the  slaughter 
of  the  bonny  Earl  of  Moray  at  Donybristle,  Ardkinglas  undoubt- 
edly planned,  and  apparently  superintended  the  murder  of 
Cawdor.  It  is  certain  that,  in  February  1591,  the  Thane  was 
treacherously  killed  by  a  shot  of  a  hackbut,  fired  from  a 
window  of  the  house  of  Knepoch  in  Loma  The  actual  assassin 
was  MacEUar,  and  the  immediate  director  of  the  murder,  a 
certain  John  Oig  Campbell  of  Cabrachan. 

The  thing  was  done  in  Argyll's  bounds,  and  the  immediate 
instruments  of  an  act  so  outrageous  to  the  power  of  the  Earl 
were  soon  brought  to  punishment  John  Oig,  before  his  execu- 
tion, being  put  in  the  Boots,  confessed  his  own  guilt,  and  spoke 
to  the  complicity  of  Ardkinglas  and  DunoUy.  His  widow,  Mar- 
garet Campbell,  corroborated  his  evidence,  and  added  the  fact 
of  Ardkinglas  having  tampered  with  witchcraft,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  favour  of  Argyll  Ardkinglas,  under  the  threat  of 
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instant  torture,  confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Cawdor,  and  spoke  to  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  against  Argj^ll 
and  his  brother.  That  confession  he  afterwards  revoked  in  the 
following  instruments,  both  from  the  Charter  room  at  Tay- 
mouth : — 

Abdkinglas  testimonial  at  Dunoone. 

I  Johne  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas  testifies  afoir  God  and  takis 
it  on  my  saull  that  it  that  I  subscriuit  and  spoke  anent  oure 
Contract  of  Conspiracie  againis  my  chief  and  maister  the  Erie 
of  Argyle  and  his  lordships  brother  the  Laird  of  Lundie  quhilk 
Contract  wes  said  be  me  wes  subscriuit  be  the  Erll  of  Huntlie 
and  Glencame  and  be  my  Lorde  Maxwell,  my  Lorde  Chancellor 
and  be  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenvrquliay  Knycht,  Archi- 
bald Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Duncan  APDowgall  of  Dunnollich 
and  Johne  Stewart  of  Appin.  I  testifie  before  God  that  ihair 
wes  never  sic  ane  Contract  maid  or  menit,  but  only  inuentioun 
inuentit  to  eschew  the  trouble  that  might  follow  on  me  for 
Calderis  slaughter.  And  as  concemyng  the  samyn  slauchter  I 
tak  it  likwyis  on  my  saul  afore  the  great  juge  that  nether  Glen- 
vrquhay  nor  nane  levand  nor  dead  wer  airt  and  part  nor  knew 
of  it  except  myself,  John  Oig  Gillipatrik  Oig  and  Gillimai-tin 
his  brother  and  Duncane  Campbell  Donaldsone,  and  testifies 
afoir  God  that  I  am  sorrowfull  in  saull  and  in  mynd  anent  the 
said  slauchter  and  I  testifie  to  all  and  sindrie  thir  premissis  be 
thir  presentis  subscriuit  with  my  hand  at  Dimvne  the  first  of 
Julii  the  yeir  of  God  Im  fourescoir  fouretene  yeiris  befoir 
thir  witnessis,  Jolm  Erie  of  Mar,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Low- 
doun,  and  Mr.  Neill  Campbell  Bishope  of  Argyle. 

Akdkinglass  tkstimoniall  BEEom  the  Ministerie  of  Glesguowe. 

Be  it  kend  till  aU  men  be  thir  presenttis  me  Johne  Campbell 
of  Ardkinglas  that  forsamekill  as  I  being  det^^nit  captine  within 
the  castell  of  Camnaistrie  as  suspect  for  consentting  foirknaw- 
ledge  airt  and  pairt  of  the  murther  of  umquhill  Johne  Camp^ 
bell  of  Calder,  umquhill  Johne  Oig  Campbell  of  Cabrachane 
beipg  suspect  and  accusit  for  the  same  cryme  nocht  onlie 
deponit  the  weretie  of  the  said  murthour  hot  also  to  the  effect 
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his  burdein  and  pvnischment  therfoir  mycht  be  the  easyer 
eschewit,  subtille  inventit  and  fenyeit  ane  conspiracie  to  half 
bein  interprysit  aganis  my  tordis  awin  persone  and  his  brotheris 
quhairvpone  he  allegit  ane  band  to  haif  bein  maid  and  set  downe 
thairannent,  allegit  subscriuit  be  the  eriU  of  Huntlie,  Glenorqu- 
haye,  Lochinayell  and  dyuers  vther  nobillmen  to  the  number  of 
sevin  or  aucht  personis,  that  be  the  slight  and  calumnius  inven- 
tioune  his  former  confessionne  concemyng  tlie  murthonr  of  the 
Laird  of  Cadell  mycht  be  the  easyer  louping  our,  quhilk  band 
he  allegit  to  haif  bein  in  my  keeping ;  and  I  being  detenit 
captiue  within  the  castell  of  Camnaistrie  vpone  the  snspitioune 
of  the  said  murthonr  of  Caddell,  my  lord  haiffing  apprehendit 
ane  jelosie  vpone  the  said  imiquhill  Johne  Oig  subtiU  and  fals 
depositioune,  derectict  the  provest  of  Kilmone,  the  Commisser 
of  Inuemes  and  Maister  Donald  Campbell  naturall  sone  to  the 
vmquhill  Laird  of  Caddell  to  examinat  and  interrogat  me  vpone 
that  speceall  heid  of  the  said  Johne  his  depositioune  concemyng 
the  band  and  conspiracie  allegit  intendit  aganis  my  lord  and  his 
brother;  with  ane  speceall  commissioime,  gif  I  sould  nocht 
delyuer  the  said  band  and  reveiU  the  leill  circumstancis  thairof 
conforme  to  the  said  Johnnis  depositioun,  to  put  me  to  the 
present  tortor,  quhilk  thaye  brocht  in  thair  companie  with 
thame  and  minassit  and  threatenit  me  dyuers  tymis  thairwith, 
Nochtwithstanding  I  declairit  be  my  bodelie  aithe  to  thame 
vndir  the  handwrett  of  Dougall  M^'airthour  Sheref  Clerk  of 
Argyill  that  I  nevir  knew  sik  ane  band  nor  conspiracie 
nather  be  word  nor  wreit  Neuirtheles  persaweand  that 
nathir  my  aithe  nor  purgatioune  could  awaill  me,  bot  of  force 
athir  behovit  I  to  depone  and  affeirme  Johne  Oigis  deposi- 
tioune to  be  trewe,  or  vtherwais  to  get  no  credeit  and  abyd  the 
present  tortor  and  demanyng  of  my  ennemeis,  quhairthrowe  I  wes 
constranit  compellit  and  foirsit  for  feir  of  the  present  danger 
nocht  onlie  to  ratefie  and  aprowe  the  foirsaid  fals  depositioime 
maid  be  the  said  Johne  concemyng  the  conspiracie  allegit  in- 
tendit againis  my  Lord  and  his  brothers  lyif,  in  mair  ampill 
and  speceall  forme  thane  the  said  Johne  Oig  sett  it  downe,  be 
mentionatting  of  dyuers  nobill  mens  namis,  sik  as  I  wes  maist 
bund  and  adettit  to  in  the  cuntraye^  that  the  mater  mycht  seim 
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the  mair  credibill,  bot  also  to  mak  my  awin  pairt  concemyng  the 
murthour  of  Cadder  the  lichter,  I  allegit  the  samin  to  be  inventit 
be  the  laird  of  Glenorquhay,  and  he  be  his  band  and  faithfull 
promeiss  to  half  fortefeit  and  assistit  me  thairintill ;  albeit  as 
the  Lord  knawis  and  as  I  sail  ansuertohis  Majestie  at  the  lattir 
daye,  I  onlie  did  it  for  eschewing  of  the  present  tortor  and  feir 
of  my  lyif,  linking  according  to  the  resone  of  fleche  that  sum 
moyane  sould  be  maid  be  friendis  for  me  in  the  nudntyme,  at 
my  Lordis  hand  ;  protestand  befoir  God  and  his  holie  angellis 
that  I  newir  knewe  sik  ane  band  nor  conspiracie  intendit  againis 
my  lord  and  chief  nor  his  brother  be  onye  of  the  saidis  nobillmen 
aganis  quhom  I  vterit  furthe  sik  calumneis  as  ar  contenit  in  my 
depositioime  at  Camnaistrie  nor  be  na  utheris  leifand  or  deid  be 
word  or  wreit,  nathir  yit  wes  Glenorquhaye  ewir  airt  or  pairt  be 
word  or  wreit  of  the  murthour  of  the  vnquhill  laird  of  Cadder, 
lyik  as  I  testifeit  at  Dimnvne  being  captiue,  in  the  monethe  of 
.  fourscoir  fourtein  yeiris  inpresens  of  my  lord 
and  chief,  the  erll  of  Mar,  the  Sheref  of  Air  and  the  Bischope 
of  Argyll  Swa  nowe  being  at  libertie  and  freedome,  for  relief  of 
my  awin  conscience  and  removing  of  suspitioune  fra  the  inno- 
cent, does  testefie  be  my  great  aithe  and  handwreit  and  vpone 
the  parrell  of  my  saluatioune,  all  thir  premissis  to  be  of  trewthe. 
Dyittit,  wreittin  and  subscriuit  with  my  hand  at  the  Laiche 
Kirk  of  Glesguowe  the  penult  of  Maii  1595  befoir  thir  witnessis 
Maister  Johne  Cuper  and  Maister  Johne  Bell  Ministers  at  Gles- 
guowe and  Robert  Chrynsid  of  Possill  commisser  of  Glesguowe. 

We  vndirsubscriueand  being  requyirit  be  therycht  honorabill 
Johne  Campbell  of  Ardkinlas  to  conveine  with  him  in  the  Laiche 
Kirk  of  Glesguowe  to  confer  with  him  annent  the  resolutione  of 
his  conscience  trewlie  with  the  sicht  and  wecht  of  his  greit 
sinnis,  eftir  dyuers  suitis  and  intelligence  haid  of  his  estate, 
nocht  willing  our  far  to  deject  and  cast  downe  ane  penitent  sin- 
ner, yieldit ;  and  eftir  dyuers  ressonis  in  the  place  foirsaid  at 
last  he  presenttit  befoir  us  this  his  declaratioim,  chargein  us  to 
testefie  the  same  to  be  his  Mrrietten  and  subscriuit  wdth  his  hand. 
Efter  conferens  in  that  mater  withe  him  and  haiffing  adiured  him 
befoir  the  leving  God  to  declair  to  ws  gif  it  wes  done  of  dissim- 
ulatioune  for  wairdlie  respectis  or  as  movit  in  conscience  for 
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that  particular,  and  being  resolvid  be  him  thairof,  we  causit  him 
wreit  and  subscriue  the  same  our  again  with  his  awin  hand  for 
our  better  warrand,  and  therfoir  dois  testefie  that  this  is  his  awin 
confessioune  wreittin  and  subscriuit  be  himself  quhilk  we  do 
witness  be  our  subscriptioune  manually  daye,  yeir  and  place 
befoir  mentionat    .    .  . 

Little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  confession  of  Ardkinglas, 
extorted  by  the  threat  of  torture,  and  perhaps  not  much  more 
to  his  second,  and  this  his  third  and  more  solemn  statement, 
which,  with  all  the  clergy  present,  was  so  evidently  dressed  for 
a  purpose. 

The  government  of  Scotland  was  never  weaker,  nor  more  open 
to  all  bad  influence,  than  in  the  years  preceding  James*  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  Ardkinglas  was  powerfully  backed,  and 
the  king  appears  to  have  condescended  to  a  juggle  to  save  him 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  while  he  assumed  the  semblance 
of  urging  on  its  ministers  to  do  their  office.  On  September  17, 
1596,  in  the  High  Court  at  Edinburgh,  "  Johne  Campbell  of 
Ardkinlase  was  dilatit  of  airt  and  pairt  of  the  crewall  murthour 
and  slauchteris  of  umquhill  Sir  J ohne  Campbell  of  Calder  knycht 
and  imiquhil  Mclnturner  wechman  of  the  place  of 

Tanestrie."  The  Justice-Clerk  produced  a  warrant  by  the  King 
requiring  him  to  proceed  in  the  trial ;  the  King's  Advocate  pro- 
duced a  similar  mandate  (they  were  then  too  common,  for  the 
King  interfered  the  more  as  he  more  felt  his  weakness).  Ard- 
kinglas was  present  and  took  instruments  of  his  compearance. 
Another  and  another  day  he  offered  him  "  ready  to  abide  the 
trial"  At  length,  on  23d  September,  "  the  Justice,  in  respect 
nane  of  the  King's  advocates  compeirit  to  persew  him,  desertit 
the  dyet  and  ordanit  the  cautioner  of  the  said  Laird  of  Ardkin- 
las  to  be  relevit." 
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X.— P.  416. 

How  ISLA  WAS  Won. 

IsLA,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and 
long  the  seat  of  their  almost  independent  kingdom,  was  es- 
teemed by  the  Western  Celts  of  fabulous  fertility,  and  its  pos- 
session proportionally  coveted.  Aft<?r  the  successive  forfeitures 
and  destruction  of  the  direct  line  of  its  old  Lords,  it  became  the 
prey  of  the  strongest,  and  with  its  fortress  of  Dunj^eg,  was  the 
"  Castle  Dangerous,"  won  and  lost  in  succession  by  the  leaders 
of  the  wild  clans  of  the  isles.  The  following  renunciation  is 
the  first  announcement  of  the  great  enterprise,  which  the 
Knight  of  Cawdor  had  for  some  time  meditated,  of  obtaining 
possession  of  this  rich  territorj'.  The  granter,  among  his 
clansmen,  was  known  as  Angus  viae  James,  mac  Alister,  mac 
Ian  cathanach,  mac  Ian,  viae  Donald  Balloch,  mac  Ian  mor, 
mMc  Ian  of  Isla,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles.  In  the  Parliament 
House  and  Courts  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  well  known  as  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Dunj^eg,  crown  tenant  of  many  lands  in  Isla, 
and  father  of  Sir  James  M*Connell,  the  Thane's  brother-in-law, 
who  had  been  "  warded  *'  first  in  Blackness  and  then  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  since  tlic  year  1604  ;  and  who  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  1 609  ;  but  no  time  fixed  for  executing 
the  sentence,  and  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

[Renunciation  by  Angus  Macdonald,  Abridged.] 

Be  it  kend  till  all  men  me  Angus  MMonald,  forsamekle  as  I 
have  instantlie  receavit  fra  the  richt  honorabill  Sir  Johne 
Campbell  of  Calder,  the  soimie  of  sex  thousand  merkis,  thair- 
foir  witt  ye  me  to  have  renuncit  discharget  and  overgevin,  fra 
me  and  my  airis,  to  and  in  fauoris  of  the  said  Sir  Johne 
Campbell  all  riclit  tytil  propertie  and  possessioun  quhilkis  I 
ather  haid  hes  or  ony  wayes  may  have  in  and  to  the  landis  of 
Hay  possessit  be  me  and  my  subtenentis,  and  perteining  to  our 
Souerane  lord  the  kingis  maiestie  in  propertie,  binding  and 
obleissing  me  and  my  foirsaidis  ueuir  to  trubil  inquyet  nor 
molest  the  said  Sir  John  nor  na  utheris  his  tenentis.    At  Edin 
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brucht  1  Jauuarie  1612  yeiiis,  befoir  tliir  witnes  Johne  Stewait 
of  Aschcok  Alexander  MMonald  of  Lergie  Johne  Stewart  burges 
of  Eossay  and  servitor  to  me  the  said  Angus. 

Angus  M*"  donald  off  Dunivaig. 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  his  claims  to  the  island  of  Islay,  the 
old  chief  of  Islay  died.  His  kinsman,  Sir  Eanald  Macdonald, 
the  son  of  Sorley  Buy  (afterwards  Earl  of  Antrim),  had,  in  the 
meantime,  obtained  a  tack  of  the  island,  but  had  not  peaceable 
possession  of  it  The  castle  of  Dunyveg,  for  a  short  time  gar- 
risoned by  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles  (Andrew  Knox)  for  the 
Government,  had  been  surprised ;  and  the  Bishop  himself,  led 
into  a  trap  by  the  sons  of  the  old  chief — brothers  of  the  captive 
of  Edinburgh  Castle — ^was  obliged  to  leave  his  son  and  nephew 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  as  hostages  for  his  performance  of 
some  conditions,  especially  for  doing  his  utmost  to  obtain  grants 
by  the  sovereign  in  their  favour.  The  Scotch  Privy  Council 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  Bishop's 
undertakings,  nor  by  the  peril  of  the  hostages,  but  turned  in 
search  of  some  one,  of  power  and  means  sufiRcient,  to  reduce 
the  castle  and  island,  and  to  pay  a  high  rent  to  the  Grown  for 
the  possession  afterwards. 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  offered  the  required  rent,  and  satisfied 
the  Council  that  he  could  perform  the  task  of  bringing  the 
Islesmen  to  obedience,  with  such  slender  help  of  cannon  and 
ammunition  as  the  Scotch  Government  of  that  time  could 
afford  him.  So  much  being  settled  (and  "relying  upon  his 
Majestie's  gracious  acknowledgment  eftir  the  sendee  be  well 
accompleissed,"  as  writes  Secretary  Lord  Binning  to  Patrick 
Hamilton  at  Court),  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  win  his 
island  kingdom.  The  following  documents  mark  in  some 
degree  his  progress  in  his  undertaking,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
precede,  in  date,  the  Crown  Charter,  which  conferred  on  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Calder  and  his  heirs- male,  heritably  in  few- 
ferme,  "  the  Yle  and  landis  of  Ylay  and  Rynnis  and  middle 
waird  of  Ylay,  Ilyntassan,  with  the  castell  toure  fortalice  and 
maner  place  of  Dwnyvaig." — (Beff.  Mag.  Sig.  21  November 
1614  ;  ratified  in  Parliament  1621.) 
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Advyce  geviu  be  the  Lords  of  his  Maiesties  Priuie  Counsaill 
to  the  Laird  of  Caddell  his  Maiesties  Lieutenant  in 
Ila  anent  his  procedingis  in  executione  of  his  Majesties 
CoMMissiouNE  aganis  the  rebelus  detenaris  of  Dunavatg 
22  October  16U. 

Since  his  Maiestie  hes  trustit  yow  with  this  charge  and  hes 
tane  so  substantious  ordour  for  fumessing  sex  canones  with  all 
requesit  provisiounes  and  twa  hundred  waiged  souldiers  to 
assist  yow  in  that  chaige,  it  is  expedient  that  ye  prepair  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  and  weill  armed  men  to  serue  yow  in  this 
imployment,  with  all  necessars  requesite  for  assidging  the  hous 
of  Dunavaig  and  persuite  of  hia  Maiesties  rebelles  be  sea  and 
land,  so  as  no  prouisioune  of  airmes  poulder  victuall  bullet 
fewall  boates  nor  uther  necessars  meit  for  that  seruice  be  lak- 
king,  to  the  efifect  that  his  Maiesties  Inglisch  companies  quho 
ar  to  sie  and  obserue  your  actioimes  may  find  no  defect  of 
things  necessar  and  semelie  for  a  man  trustit  with  so  honourable 
a  chaise. 

In  your  going  to  Glesgow  delyver  to  the  Archbischope  and  to 
the  prouest  and  bailyeis  our  letter,  and  confer  wyth  thame  anent 
the  best  and  reddiest  meanis  to  moue  sum  honest  and  respon- 
sall  merchandis  of  ther  toune  or  cuntrie  to  carie  sum  flour  or 
good  biscuite  with  sufficient  store  of  good  aitmeill  and  good 
drinking  beir,  gif  it  may  be  liad,  and  failying  thairof  gude  aile 
that  will  keip  weill,  with  salt  and  coales  to  be  transportit  be 
schip  to  Ila,  for  furneissing  of  his  Maiesties  Inglisch  souldieris 
at  reasonable  rates  and  reddie  payment  to  be  maid  be  the  saidis 
souldieris,  wyth  assurance  to  the  merchandis  that  gif  ony  acci- 
dent mak  thair  voyage  not  be  sufficientlie  proffitable  to  thame, 
that  such  consideratioun  sail  be  had  and  acknowledgement 
gevin  to  thame  for  thair  losses  be  my  Lord  Thesaurar  depute, 
as  be  informatioune  from  my  Lord  of  Glesgow  and  the  magis- 
trates of  that  burgh  to  the  Lords  of  secret  counsell  sail  be  fund 
reasonable. 

Be  cairfull  to  understand  the  dyet  of  his  Maiesties  companies 
to  be  sent  to  Ila  with  the  cannone,  and  keip  correspondence  be 
lettor  and  messages  with  the  Lord  Deputo  of  Irland  and  thair 
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commaudaris,  useing  all  diligence  to  be  in  the  ile  with  your 
forces  befoir  thair  comeing  thither,  to  the  effect  that  gif  it 
pleis  God  you  may  end  the  sendee  to  your  honour  and  his 
Maiesties  thankes  befoir  thair  comeing,  and  so  spairing  thair 
travell  and  his  Maiesties  chairges,  yow  may  merite  the  more 
favour  from  his  Maiestie. 

And  if  thay  come  to  the  ile,  tak  strict  ordour  that  your 
people  abstene  from  geving  thame  ony  offence  be  word  or  deid, 
and  be  the  contrarie,  command  thame  to  dispose  thame  selues 
to  gif  the  souldieris  all  conforte  aid  and  freindlie  assistance ; 
and  quhateuer  salbe  necessar  ather  for  advancement  of  the  ser- 
uice  or  thar  reasonable  eas  and  releiffe  may  be  procured  with 
all  diligence  and  to  that  effect  that  your  men  boates  and  aU 
freinlie  menis  be  reddilie  imployed. 

It  is  necessar  that  according  to  his  Maiesties  directioune  the 
hous  be  of  new  chairged  solemnelie  and  ordourlie,  as  als  that 
the  detenaris  and  refusaris  to  randir  be  denimced  rebellis. 

Yow  must  also  chairge  the  tennentis  of  the  ile  to  compeir 
befoir  the  Coimsale  and  find  cautioime  to  obserue  his  Maiesties 
peace,  and  for  thair  compeirance  so  ofte  as  thay  sail  be 
chairged 

Such  of  the  rebellis  as  Grod  sail  bring  in  your  handis,  yow 
must  be  cairfuU  to  examine  thame  verrie  exactlie  for  discouerid 
of  the  persones  quho  wer  upoune  the  first  deuyce  of  thair 
treasonable  rebellioune  and  taking  the  hous  of  Duneveg,  and 
who  hes  sensyne  incuraged  thame  be  counsell  help  or  assistance 
to  persist  in  thair  rebellioune. 

Use  all  possible  cair  and  dexteritie  to  retire  saiflie  out  of 
thair  hands  the  Laird  of  Eanforlie  and  the  bischope  of  the  lies 
sone. 

If  ather  thair  yeilding  or  force  sail  bring  the  hous  in  your 
powar,  place  thairin  ane  sufficient  number  of  faithfull  and 
skilfuU  men  to  quhome  ye  may  trust  the  saife  keiping  of  that 
hous  quhill  his  Maiesties  pleasour  may  be  knawin,  and  let 
thame  be  furnessed  with  all  necessares  that  may  inhable  thame 
to  keip  it. 

Becaus  thair  is  ane  number  in  the  cuntrie  quho  haifeing 
assistit  the  traitoris  ar  not  in  the  hous,  which  is  not  able  to 
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conteane  the  whole  number,  be  cairfull  to  apprehend  als  many 
of  these  as  yow  can  and  use  thame  as  thay  haue  deserved. 

Yow  know  his  Maiesties  mynd  anent  the  prmcipall  rebellis. 

Befoir  yow  leiue  the  ile  setle  perfyt  ordour  for  establisching 
and  mantening  his  Maiesties  peice  and  obedience  in  it,  and  for 
protecting  the  peaceable  inliabitantis  from  iniuria 

It  is  expected  that  ye  will  tiy  thair  consultatiounes  aganis 
the  bischoppe  of  the  lies  his  Maiesties  lieutennent,  and  all  that 
usit  disobedience  rebellioune  and  violence  aganis  him,  and  pro- 
ceid  with  thame  as  ye  sail  think  expedient  for  his  Maiesties 
honour  and  obedience. 

K  the  rebellis  leiue  the  hous  and  ile,  and^  flie  to  any  uther 
pairte  of  the  iles  or  hielandis  for  thair  saifetie,  use  your  uter- 
most  endevour  for  thair  searche  and  apprehensione,  and  if  ye 
leame  of  thair  going  to  Ireland  or  any  other  pairt  of  his 
Maiesties  dominiounis,  adverteis  such  as  hes  chairge  from  his 
Maiestio  of  the  places  of  thair  refuge,  that  thay  may  be  per- 
sewed  and  apprehendit 

Suche  of  the  cuntrie  people  as  haue  accompanied  the  rebelles 
or  fumessed  thame  of  commoditeis  or  intercommoned  with 
thame,  not  voluntarlie  bot  be  compulsione  or  just  fear,  must  be 
used  with  discretioue  and  reasonable  fauour. 

Faile  not  to  send  verrie  frequent  advertismentis  to  the 
Counsell  of  all  your  proceidingis  and  of  your  good  succes  in 
your  chairge,  quhilk  we  pmy  God  to  prosper. 

Binning, 
r  cokburne. 
G.  Murray. 
Sir  W.  Ouphant. 

The  Lieutennentis  Commissioun  op  Justiciaee,  &c.  (Abridged.) 
James,  &c.  Forsamekle  as  Angus  Oig  M^coneill  sone  to 
umquhile  Angus  M®  coneill  callit  of  Dunaveig  according  to  the 
unhappie  trade  of  his  wicked  predecessouries,  hauing  resoluit 
auther  be  force  or  policye  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
yllis,  in  the  monethe  of  March  last,  causit  his  awne  bastard 
brother  Eonald  Oig  M°  coneill  treasonablie  to  surprise  and  take 
oure  castell  of  Dunavaig  in  Yla  frae  the  reverend  father  in  God 
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Aiidro  bishop  of  the  ylis  who  had  the  keiping  thairof ;  and  the 
said  Angus  falslie  pretending  that  he  wald  do  some  piece  of 
service  to  us  by  recoverie  of  the  said  house  from  his  said 
brother,  whom  he  onlie  usit  as  ane  instrument  to  be  the  first 
authour  of  his  rebellioun,  he  in  a  simulat  manner  maid  a  pre- 
tendit  persute  and  assedgeing  of  the  said  house,  and  the  same 
being  recoverit,  he  to  gif  a  forder  schaw  and  appeirance  of  the 
sincerite  of  his  proceidyngis,  causit  four  of  the  said  Ronald  his 
compliceis  to  be  schaimfully  murdreit  and  slana  The  said 
Angus  has  also  treasonablie  refusit  to  rendir  the  said  hous, 
qulien  he  was  chargeit  be  our  utheris  letteris,  for  the  quhilk  he 
and  his  compliceis  ar  denuncit  our  rebellis  and  put  to  our  home. 
And  immediatlie  therefter  they  fortifeit  the  said  castell  with 
men  victuall  powder  and  bullett,  and  hes  keipit  the  same  as  he 
dols  yet  as  ane  house  of  warre  agains  us  and  our  authoritie. 
And  whereas  it  wes  falslie  pretendit  be  him  and  his  complices 
that  thair  keeping  of  the  said  hus  procedit  upon  feare  that  the 
taking  thereof  without  commissioim  micht  bring  them  in 
danger  of  our  law,  we  for  removing  all  such  suspitioim,  wes 
graciuslie  plesit  to  grant  imto  thame  oure  fauour  and  pardoun 
for  all  thair  bigane  offensis  conditionale  that  they  wald  rander 
the  said  house  to  the  said  bischop  as  oure  lieutennent  conforme 
to  thair  promissis.  And  the  said  bischop  haueing  laitlie  in  the 
moneth  of  September  last,  past  to  Yla,  and  looking  that  thay 
wald  haue  renderit  thair  obedience  to  us  and  maid  deliuerance 
of  oure  castell,  thay  did  not  onlie  most  undewtifullie  reiect  and 
contempne  oure  grace,  but  to  oure  forder  contempt,  they  and 
Bonnald  James  donald,  Donald  Gorme  his  sone,  Bonnald 
Oig  M^'allaster,  Johnne  M^coneill,  Eonnald  M^soirle,  Soirll 

M°  Crume,  Malcoum     ilfersane.  Hector     caishe  M**  eane 

sometyme  Mr  houshald  to  umquhile  Angus  M^coneill  of  Dun- 
nyvaig,  Coill  M®  ronnald,  Archibald  M°  ronnald,  Soirll  allis- 
ter,  Malcolm  M®  leod,  Allaster  M®  eane,  Angus  M^  achane  alias 
M^  allaster,  who  are  all  combyned  in  this  rebellioun,  did  amasse 
togidder  and  associat  unto  thame  selffis  the  haill  inhabitantis  of 
the  maist  part  of  our  ile  of  Yla,  and  first  haueing  most  falslie 
and  treacherouslie  haldin  the  said  bishop  in  fair  termes,  as  gif 
nothing  had  bene  intendit  be  thame  bot  in  all  huroilitie  to  seik 
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peace,  in  end  quhen  thair  haill  power  and  forceis  wer  jo}md  to- 
gidder  to  the  number  of  sevin  or  aucht  score  of  personis,  thay 
than  in  the  nicht  addrest  thame  selffis  to  the  pairt  quhar 
the  said  bischop  and  his  company  lay,  and  first  thay  brak  his 
haill  boitis,  and  than  lay  about  the  bischop  and  his  company  aU 
that  nicht,  and  upon  the  mome,  thay  in  oppin  hostilitie  kythit 
thame  selffis  aganis  him  with  mony  threatening  speitches  to 
haue  massacred  him  and  his  company,  and  in  end  forceit  him 
to  rander  unto  thame  [Thomas]  Knox  his  awne  sone  and  [John] 
Knox  of  Sanpherlie  his  nephew  as  pledgeis  that  he  sould  do 
and  perfonne  such  conditionis  as  thay  inioyned  unto  him. 
And  we  understanding  the  good  affectioun  and  willing  dis- 
positioun  of  oure  richt  trustie  and  weilbelouit  Sir  Johnne  Camp- 
bell of  Caddell  knycht  to  do  us  sendee,  thairfore  we  with  aduice 
of  the  lordis  of  oure  secrite  counsaill  haue  maid  the  said  Sir 
Johnne  oure  lieutennent  and  Justice  within  the  haill  boundis 
of  Yla,  geuand  to  him  oure  full  commissioun  to  convocat  our 
leigeis  in  airmes,  to  deuyde  thame  in  seurall  companyis,  to  ap- 
point capitanis  and  comanderis  over  thame,  and  to  conduct 
direct  and  lead  thame  to  Yla,  and  thair  to  follow  and  persew 
with  fyre  and  sword  the  said  Angus  Oig  coneil  Coil  M®  gil- 
lespick  and  remanent  personis,  and  to  commit  thame  to  waird 
quhill  justice  be  ministrat  upoun  thame,  and  siklyke  to  persew 
and  assedge  the  said  castell  of  Dunnyvaig  and  all  uther  houssis 
and  strenthis  quhairinto  the  sadis  traytoris  sal  happin  to  flee, 
and  to  raise  fyre  and  use  all  kynd  of  force  for  wining  and  re- 
couerie  thairof ;  and  gif  in  persute  of  the  saidis  rebellis,  it  sal 
happin  the  saidis  rebellis  to  be  hurte  slane  or  mutilat,  we  will 
and  declair  that  the  samin  sail  not  be  impute  as  ciyme  nor 
offence  to  oure  said  lieutennent ;  and  we  dispensis  .  .  .  lieu- 
tennent and  justice  courtis  within  the  saidis  boimdis  at  quhat- 
sumeuer  tymes  and  places  conuenient,  all  and  sundrie  personis 
apprehendit  be  him  to  call,  be  dittay  to  accuse,  and  thame  to 
the  knawledge  of  ane  assyse  to  put,  and  to  cans  justice  be 
ministrat  upoun  thame  :  With  power  alsua  to  oure  said  lieu 
tennent  to  tak  ordoure  how  oure  said  cuntrey  of  Yla  may  be 
retenit  and  halden  under  oure  obedience,  and  to  appoint  con- 
stables and  keiparis  in  oure  said  castell  of  Dunnyraig  :  Witli 
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power  alsua  to  him  to  tak  ordoure  that  no  boitis  gallayis 
umfaddis  scautis  nor  birlingis  go  oute  of  Yla»  and  generallie  all 
uther  thingis  requisite  to  do  and  use  ....  Geuin  under 
oure  signet  at  Edinburgh  22  October  1614. 

Per  actum  secreti  consiliL 

Ja  Peymrois. 

Rannald  M^' James  band  to  Sir  Johne  Campbell. 

Be  it  kend  till  all  men  me  Eannald  James  V*  donald 
takand  the  burden  on  me  of  Donald  Gorme  donald  my  sone, 
that  forsameikle  as  we  being  delaitit  and  declairit  to  his  Ma- 
jestie  and  counsall  of  the  rebellious  taking  of  the  fortalice  of 
lUanlochgorme  in  lUay,  I  be  thir  presentis  for  my  selff  and  for 
the  said  Donald  my  sone  faithfullie  bindis  and  oblisses  me  to 
rander  and  delyver  to  the  right  honorabill  Sir  Johne  Campbell 
of  Calder  knicht  his  Majesties  lieutennent  of  Hay  the  said  ile 
of  lUanlochgorme  betwixt  and  the  tuenty  aucht  day  of  this 
instant  moneth  of  Januar,  and  sal  becimi  his  Majesties  trew  and 
faithfuU  subiectis,  and  in  evidence  of  the  premissis  we  bindis 
and  oblissis  us  to  do  and  kythe  our  selflSs  trew  subiectis  and 
faithfull  serwandis  in  his  Majesties  seruice  aganis  the  rebellis. 
At  Balnachtan  24  January  1615,  befoir  thir  witness  Mr  Donald 
Campbell  of  Barbrek  Lochaw,  Colin  Campbell  of  Boith,  Johne 
Oig  M*  murquhie  leiche  in  Hay. 

Rannald  Makjames  V"  donald 
with  my  hand  tuiching  the 
notaris  pen. 
The  leech  signs  with  his  own  hand  thus — 

Johne  M^murchie 
Doctour  off  medicine  witness. 


[Approbatio  Reqia,  abbreviata,] 

.  Jacobus  dei  gratia  Sex,  etc.  salutem.   Sciatis  quia  nos  ccHir^ 
siderantes  prudentissimo  ac  felici  nostro  regimine  statum 
regnum  hoc  nostrum  sub  perfecta  et  solida  obedientia  stabilit 
esse,  ac  nullam  aut  perexiguam  rebellionem  intra  aliquam  ; 
tem  eiusdem  aperte  professam  esse  preterquam  in  Ila  insula,  w\ 
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in  nefandis  ac  exlegibus  illis  rebellibus  vulgo  Clandouald  iiuii- 
cupatis,  qui  cum  ipsorum  sociis  arcem  nostram  Dunyvai^  ac 
insulam  de  Locligroome  nuper  proditorie  intercipientes  ac  redi- 
gentes,  ipsaque  magno  numero  rebellium  pulueie  sulphureo 
globulis  ac  tormentis  instructorum  munientes  ad  resistendum 
nobis  nostreque  auctoritati    Cuius  consideratio  quemadmodum 
in  animo  nostro  regio  indignationem  regalem  procreauit  tarn 
exiguum  manipulum  nefandorem  et  rebellium  in  contemptum 
nostrum  tam  diu  grassari  tolleratum  esse,  ita  nos  decreuimus 
nomen  ac  memoriam  infamis  illius  tribus  omnino  abolere  ac 
supprimere  vel  ad  obedientiam  nostram  reducere  ;  ac  nos  varia 
consUia  circa  executionem  nostri  decreti  agitantes,  tandem  de- 
prehendimus  nullum  aptiorem  esse  cui  dicti  negocii  cura  com- 
mitteretur  fido  ac  dilecto  nostro  subdito  domino  Joanne  Camp- 
bell de  Calder  milite,  non  solimi  ratione  propriarum  eius  virium 
amicitie  ac  nervorum  ad  dictum  seruicium  exequendum,  verum- 
etiam  respectu  preteriti  speciminis  et  bone  experientie  quam 
habuimus  de  quondam  patris  dicti  domini  Joannis  fide  et  dili- 
gentia  variis  preteritis  magni  momenti  negociis  ipsi  per  nos  cum 
in  insidis  cum  contra  varies  montanos  commissis,  in  quibus 
bonum  ac  felicem  successum  perpetuo  habuit.  Quemadmodum 
dictus  dominus  Joannes  nobis  specimen  sui  fidelis  seruicii  pre- 
bere  (prout  dictus  eius  quondam  pater  nobis  prius  fecerat) 
libentissime  cupiens,  non  solimi  curam  negocii  contra  eos  e 
dicta  tribu  Clandonald,  verum  etiam  varias  alias  instructiones 
contra  dictam  insulam  in  se  suscepit,  in  quibus  varia  bona 
officia  prestitit,  in  quorum  prosequutione  non  solimi  propriam 
personam  suasque  vires  ac  robur  et  personas  robur  ac  vires 
amicorum  familiariimi  impendit,  verum  etiam  ipse  ac  varii 
nobiles  amici  eius  qui  se  illi  adiunxerunt,  sese  in  eodem  tanta 
prudentia  fortitudine  et  dexteritate  gesserunt,  ut  eorum  opera 
factum  sit  ut  varii  dictorum  rebelliimi  deprehensi  necati  ordine 
justicie  morte  multati  sunt  ad  nostrum  honorem  ac  magnum 
solatium  bonorum  subditorum,  adeo  ut  nomen  illud  de  Clan- 
donald jam  quodam  modo  extinctum  sit,  et  de  tota  ilia  tribu 
non  ultra  persone  superstites  sunt  qui  rebelles 

sint  preter  et  ultra  numerum  primariorum  ducum  dictorum 
rebellium  qui  jam  in  vinculis  per  dictum  dominum  Joannem 
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justiciario  nostro  presentandi  sunt.  In  quo  seruitio  dictus  domi- 
nus  Joannes  et  socii  non  solum  coacti  sunt  proficisci  contra  dictos 
rebelles  dispansis  vexillis  more  militari  sclopettisvulgo  hagbuttis 
muscatis  pistollis  aliisque  hostilibus  armis,  necnon  tormentis 
muralibus  et  colubrinis  vulgo  culveringis  ad  dictam  arcem  de 
Dunyvaig  obsidendam  et  quassandam  instructi,  imde  multa  in 
dicto  seruitio  acciderunt  que  in  bellicis  negociis  ac  nostre  volun- 
tatis ac  commissionis  in  talibus  casibus  exequutionibus  recitata 
sunt  et  que  ut  evitarentur  vix  fieri  potuit.  Ac  nos  agnoscentes 
quam  egregie  dictus  dominus  Joannes  eiusque  amici  sese  in 
dicto  seruitio  gesserunt,  idcirco  invenimus  et  decemimus  dictos 
dominum  Joannem  Campbell  aliasque  personas  viz. 
magistrimi  Donaldum  Campbell  in  BarbreklochhowArchibaldimi 
Campbell  fratrem  domini  de  Laweris  Archibaldum  Campbell  in 
Dunstafnege  Colinum  Campbell  in  Kilcalmowkill  Archibaldum 
Campbell  in  Inneraw  Colinum  Campbell  de  Both  fidelis- 
simum  sincerum  ac  gratum  seruitium  nobis  prestitisse  in 
obsessione  et  occupatione  dicte  arcis  de  Dunyvaig  tormentorum 
ac  colubrinorum  nostrorum  subversione  dicte  insule  de  Loch- 
groome,  ac  apprehensione  incarceratione  cede  mutilatione  morte 
exilio  aut  pena  pecuniaria  omnium  et  singularum  cuiuscimique 
status  [personarum]  ac  salui  conductus  et  diplomatis  concessions 
talibus  e  dictis  rebellibus  qui  sese  tradiderunt,in  acquirenda  ipsis 
remissione  nostra,  ac  in  exequutione  omnium  aliorum  hostilium 
factorum  per  dictum  dominum  Joannem  eiusque  antedictos 
commissorum.  Quemadmodum  nos  ratificamus  authorizamus 
et  approbamus  onmia  antedicta  facta  super  quibus  ulla  actio 
criminalis  sen  ciuilis  concipi  sen  fundari  poterit  Preterea  nos 
ex  speciali  gratia  remisimus  omnem  indignationem  animi  nostri 
sectamque  regiam  que  nos  contra  eos  habere  sen  mouere  poteri- 
mus.  In  cuius  rei  testimoniimi  presentibus  magnum  sigilltmi 
nostrum  apponi  precepimus.  Apud  regiam  nostram  de  Quhyte- 
hall  20  Aprilis  1615. 

Early  in  the  year  1615,  the  Knight  of  Cawdor,  with  the  help 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lambard's  cannon,  had  taken  the  castles  of  Duni- 
veg  and  Lochgorme,  and  ruled  undisputed  sovereign  in  the 
island  of  Isla.  He  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  planning 
the  repression  of  the  bands  of  M'Donalds  and  their  followers, 
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now  mere  marauders  and  pirates  on  all  the  shores  and  seas  of 
the  West,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Sir 
James  McDonald,  so  long  a  prisoner,  had  escaped  from  Edinburgh 
Castle  (24  May  1615),  and  was  hastening  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  Clan,  to  gather  round  him  the  scattered  outlaws  of 
the  isles,  very  ready  to  follow  so  daring  a  leader,  and  to  recover 
his  inheritance.  The  Council  seemed  at  first  paralysed  and 
helpless,  and  Sir  James  with  a  few  followers,  dashed  through 
Atholl  and  Eannoch  in  safety,  and  met  with  no  opposition  in 
the  Isles.  The  men  of  the  north  isles  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Isla  was  his  first  object.  He  surprised  the  castle,  subdued  the 
island — the  natives  evidently  favouring  him  rather  than  the 
Campbells  ;  and  then  he  sent  out  the  fiery  cross,  and  overran  his 
hereditary  territory  of  Kintyre.  But  his  success  was  short- 
lived. The  Council,  compelled  to  some  exertion  in  support  of 
law,  placed  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  Argyll,  though  evidently 
unwillingly ;  and  the  head  of  the  Campbells,  with  some  soldiers 
hired  at  the  public  expense,  an  expense  sorely  complained  of 
by  the  Council,  speedily  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusioru 
There  was,  indeed,  no  open  war,  no  pitched  battles.  Equally 
in  Kintyre  and  in  Isla,  McDonald's  undisciplined  followers  fell 
from  him ;  and  Sir  James  himself,  almost  singly,  escaped  to 
Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  Spain.  This  remarkable  person's 
career  was  not  to  end  even  there.  After  Argyll's  apostasy  and 
disgrace,  and  when  he  too  had  taken  refuge  in  Si)ain,  Sir  James 
M'Donald  returned  to  England,  was  restored  to  royal  favour, 
and  died  a  pensioner  at  London  (1626). 

We  should  err  if  we  counted  this  last  chief  of  the  old  race  of 
Isla  a  mere  Celtic  savage,  as  those  who  drew  his  indictment  seem 
to  have  held  him.  He  was  no  doubt  unscrupulous  like  his  time 
and  his  country,  and  human  life  was  not  then  held  in  much 
respect  in  the  Isles ;  but  Sir  James,  with  the  virtues  of  the 
savage,  had  some  tinge  also  of  civilisation,  and  some  qualities 
perhaps  acquired  during  his  long  imprisonment.  He  was  a 
reader,  and  he  writes  to  his  friend  Lord  Crawfurd  very  anxiously 
about  books  he  left  behind  him  in  prison,  and  some  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers  when  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped.  These  were  chiefly^  controversial  books  of  the  old 
religion,  all  indeed  but  one,  a  "mekle  old  comikle  in  writ." 
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Though  his  early  exploits  show  him  reckless  of  blood,  in  later 
life  he  was  not  cruel,  and  sometimes  spared  his  enemies  when 
in  his  power.  His  letters,  many  of  which  are  preserved  and 
have  been  printed,  show  a  touch  of  feeling  and  of  self-respect, 
and  of  what  was  due  to  his  ancient  race,  with  a  straightness  and 
manliness  of  expression  that  contrast  favourably  with  some  of 
the  lawyer's  letters  among  which  they  are  found. 

His  wife,  Margaret  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  Thane,  attended  him  at  his  trial  when  the  Advocate 
assigned  him  by  the  Council  feared  to  defend  him.  After  his 
escape,  he  puts  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Cmwfurd  in  mind  of  some 
promise  of  assistance  to  his  wife,  whom  he  must  have  left  be- 
hind,— "  Eemember  on  our  last  discourse  that  same  nicht  I 
braik  ward,  anent  Margarett."  The  docimients  illustrative  of 
his  romantic  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  Secret 
Council,  and  among  Secretary  Binning*s  letters,  in  the  Advo- 
cates* Library.  Most  of  them  have  been  printed  or  used  in  well- 
known  publications — Gregory's  History  of  the  Highlands  and 
Isles,  c.  7,  8  ;  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials ;  "  The  Melros  Papers  " 
(Abbotsford  Club),  &c. 

The  following  paper  shows  that  Arg}'ll  recognised  the  right 
of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  the  island  of  Isla ;  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  McDonalds  was  the  re- 
storation of  Sir  John  Campbell  to  the  property  of  the  island, 

[Assignation  of  Escheat  of  the  Clandonnell.] 

Be  it  kend  me  Archibald  erle  of  Argyle  lieutennent  to  his 
Majestic  oure  the  illes,  and  donator  to  the  whole  escheittis  of 
the  Clandonnell  and  thair  complices  his  hienes  rebellis,  for  cer- 
tane  soumes  of  money  pajdt  to  me  be  my  weilbelovit  cousin  Sir 
Johne  Campbell  of  Caddell,  thairfoir  to  haif  maid  him  and  his 
airis  my  very  lawfull  cessioneris  in  and  to  the  whole  debtis 
soumes  of  money  takis  possessiounis  insicht  plenisching  comis 
cattell  guidis  and  geir  pertening  the  saidis  rebellis  inhabiting 
the  boundis  of  Hay,  fallin  to  me  as  escheit  be  vertew  of  his 
hienes  gift,  &c.  At  Dunovaig  1 1  October  1615,  befoir  thir  witness 
Colen  Campbell  of  Abirurquhill  Archibald  Campbell  his  brother 
Mr  Donald  Campbell  of  Barbrek  Lochow. 

Argyll. 
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XL  -r.  429. 

ACCOMIT  OF  THE  CHARGE  AND  EXPENCES  FOR  MaNTEINANCE  OF 
THE  FaMELIE  off  CaLDER,  TO  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  PoOR. 

Item  of  meall  and  malt  220  bolls. 

Itom  of  slaughter  eowes,  more  then  my  own  fold  can  afford, 
being  12,  at  20  merks  the  peice  240  merks. 

Item  for  12  ston  sheiigar  180  merks. 

Item  for  salt,  ime,  sopp,  winiger,  and  all  other  spices, 

400  merks. 

Item  for  sack  wyne  and  brandie  1 80  merksi 

Item  for  tobaco  and  pypes  50  merks. 

Item  for  reneweing  of  linine  for  beadds  teable  and  shirts 

200  merka 

Item  for  renewing  of  weshellis  potts  panns  dishes  trincheris 
eandlestickis  barrels  and  weshells  for  brew-house  kitchen  and 
milk  house  100  merks. 

Servants  Feie& 

To  a  choplane  100  merks. 

To  the  gentleman 

To  the  butler  60  merka 

To  the  cook  60  merks. 

To  the  cooks  man  20  merks. 

To  the  ix)rter  20  merka 

To  the  cotchman  30  merka 

To  the  two  footmen  50  merka 

To  two  gentlewomen  150  merka 

To  the  chambermaid,  three  byrewomen  and  dairy  maid 

15  merka 

Simuna  totalis       2015  merka 
In  victual  extends  to  320  bolla 
To  the  greive  12  bolls. 

To  the  gardiner  12  bolla 

To  the  maltman  10  bolla 

To  the  sheepherd  5  bolla 

Totall  victuall  to  pay  the  abov  wiytten  accompt  is  561,  3. 
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XII.— P.  473. 

Dr.  Clephane's  Journey  to  Ejlravock. 

Dr.  Clephane  paid  his  first  visit  to  his  sister  in  1 750.  Among 
his  papers  are  some  notes  of  his  journey,  which,  slight  as  they 
are,  may  be  worth  preserving  if  only  to  show  a  railway 
age  how  the  traveller  of  last  century  hailed  the  great  inven- 
tion of  turnpike  roads.  The  miles  in  England  are  throughout 
distinguished  as  (m.)  measured  or  statute,  and  (c.)  computed 
miles.  In  Scotland  (/.),  long  miles  mean  the  old  Scotch  miles 
of  sadly  indefinite  length,  but  properly  equivalent  to  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  statute  measure. 

"Dr.  Clephane*s  journey  fi-om  Scarborough  to  Kilravock,  1750. 
Came  to  Scarborough  July  6 ;  left  it  September  1. 

"  To  Pickering  12  c.  miles,  and  measures  19.  From  Picker- 
ing to  Helmsley  9  c.  miles;  12  measured.  Kirby-moor-side 
lies  between  Pickering  and  Helmsley,  and  is  4  c.  miles  from  the 
latter.  (William  of  Wickham.)  Wickham  Abbey  is  about  6 
miles  from  Scarborough,  between  that  and  Pickering.  At  Pick- 
ering (which  belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  is  on  lease  given  to 
Commissioner  Hill,  who  lives  at  Thornton,  about  three  miles 
from  Pickering),  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  with  seven  towers,  etc. 
I-ay  at  the  White  Swan,  Jackson's. 

"  At  Helmsley,  Mr.  Duncombe's  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  castle.  KB. — He  did  not  die  at  Helmsley, 
but  in  a  little  ale-house  at  Kirkby-moor-side. 

"From  Helmsley,  bad  road  to  Northallerton,  12  c.  miles, 
and  1 9  measured.  6  miles  to  Kapwick,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
Hambleton,  and  6  more  from  Kapwick  to  Northallerton.  Boad 
and  descent  down  to  Reeves  Abbey  (Rievaux),  and  ascent  to 
Hambleton,  very  bad,  stony,  and  narrow  for  carriages.  Over 
the  heath  of  Hambleton,  road  good ;  but  the  descent  from 
Hambleton  to  the  vale  of  Thirsk,  down  to  Kapwick,  is  very 
bad.  From  Kapwick  to  Northallerton  6  c.  miles,  some  bad 
lanes,  but  the  rest  pretty  tolerable. 

"  Northallerton  small,  new-built  village,  33  m.  miles  from 
York.  (The  Golden  lion,  Eichardson'a)  From  Northallerton 
to  Darlington  16  m.  miles;  fine  turnpike  loadL 
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Smeaton-ou-the-Tees  ;  and  within  2  m.  miles  of  Darlington  you 
come  to  Crofts,  the  last  village  in  Yorkshire,  after  which  you 
enter  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  after  you  pass  the  bridge  over 
the  Tees  at  the  turnpike,  just  two  ni.  miles  from  Darlington. 
Darlington  lai'ger  than  Northallerton.  Many  new-built  houses, 
KB. — All  these  towns  seem  to  feel  the  advantage  of  the  great  road. 

"From  Darlington  to  Durham  19  m.  miles;  i.e.  to  Ferrj'- 
hill  12  m.  miles  ;  from  thence  to  Sunderland-bridge  3,  and  3  or 
4  to  Durham.  N.B. — The  county  of  Durham  very  fine  ;  Dur- 
ham— old,  ill-built,  dirty  town — lies  low,  but  the  cathedral 
high ;  situation  of  the  cathedral  and  course  of  the  river  very 
remarkable.  The  river  is  the  Weir.  Inn,  Marshall's,  at  tlie 
Green  Dragon.    Roads  all  fine  turnpike. 

"  From  Durham  to  Newcastle  14  m.  miles.  Chester-in-the- 
Street  about  half-way.  Newcastle,  narrow  dirty  streets ;  old 
ill-built  houses ;  ascents  and  descents  very  bad ;  water  scarce 
and  not  good,  much  of  it  being  tainted  from  the  coal-pits,  etc. 
The  closeness  and  dirt  of  the  town  would  make  me  suspect  they 
must  have  the  nervous  fever  pretty  much  among  them,  of  the 
hospital  or  jail  kind. 

"North-Shields  7  miles  from  Newcastle,  down  the  Tyne. 
Tynemouth  half  a  mile  farther ;  and  near  the  sea  stood  the  old 
castle  and  church  or  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks.  Tyne- 
mouth fort,  or  Clifford's  fort,  between  Shields  and  Tynemouth  ; 
the  bar  is  on  the  south  of  the  cliff  where  the  old  castle  is,  and 
seems  to  be  very  narrow,  and  consequently  difficult  to  take.  A 
kiell  is  8  chalder.  The  kiell-men  will  make  8  tides  in  a  week, 
and  that  is,  to  the  foremen,  about  3  J  shillings,  and  to  the  man 
that  steers,  5  shillings  ;  so  that  these  fellows  will  earn  from  25 
to  28  shillings  per  week.  KB, — Just  by  Chester-in-the-Street 
is  Lumley  Castle. 

"  From  Newcastle  for  Edinburgh,  hired  a  chaise  and  pair  of 
horses  for  four  guineas  ;  but  I  am  to  pay  the  turnpikes. 

"  The  coimtry  from  Newcastle  to  Morpeth  is  but  indifferent, 
something  like  Scotland;  the  country  about  Morpeth  better. 
From  Newcastle  to  Morpeth  is  14  m.  miles.  Morpeth  lies  on  a 
river  called  Winspeck  river ;  some  pretty  good  stone  buildings 
in  it.  From  Morpeth  to  Alnwic  19  miles  turnpike.  Country 
here  and  there  pretty  good,  but  mostly  open.    Castle  of  Alnwic 
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belongs  to  Lord  Northumberland,  with  a  considerable  estate 
thereabout  of  the  Somerset  family.  Morpeth  is  a  Parliament 
town  :  Alnwic  not.    Alnwic  is  but  5  miles  from  the  sea. 

"  For  5  m.  miles  out  of  Alnwic  towards  Belford  you  have 
turnpike  road ;  you  have  here  and  there  a  bit — and  it  will  be 
done  in  a  little  time — quite  through  to  Belford.  From  Alnwic 
to  Belford  14  J  ni.  miles.  Belford  small  inconsiderable  place, 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  coimtry  opens  more  and  more,  and 
liker  Scotland.  No  house  here  but  the  post-house.  From  Bel- 
ford to  Berwic-upon-Tweed  is  16  m.  miles  ;  not  so  stony  as  that 
from  Alnwic  to  Belford ;  but  if  you  can  get  the  sands,  take 
them  ;  they  are  shorter. 

"  Berwic — the  bridge — river — harbour — bad  entry — barracks 
— magazines,  etc.  Tweedmouth,  a  few  houses  at  the  bridge-end, 
is  not  subject  to  the  town,  nor  is  it  in  Northumberland,  but 
belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham,  as  does  another  little  place 
two  or  three  miles  from  Belford  towards  13erwick.  N.B, — At 
Tweedmouth,  Mrs.  Humphrey's  a  good  house. 

"  From  Berwick  to  Old  Camus  1 G  m.  miles  ;  road  tolerably 
good  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  over  moors.  In  the  way  is  Eaton,  7  m. 
miles  from  BerAvic,  and  10  from  Old  Camus.  N.B. — Old  Camus 
is  in  Sir  John  Hall's  estate ;  and  two  miles  from  his  house, 
Dimglass.  From  Old  Camus  to  Beltonford  is  ten  c.  miles,  and 
measures  near  14.  On  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  Old 
Camus,  is  Sir  John  Hall's  house,  Dunglass,  but  a  little  way 
from  the  high  road.  Here  the  coimtry  opens,  pretty  full  of 
gentlemen's  seats,  with  a  full  view  of  the  sea  and  Bass,  etc. ; 
clumps  of  trees  ;  an  open  corn  country.  From  Berwick  to  Old 
Camus  is  the  Merse ;  but  past  Dunglass  or  the  Glass  Mills, 
which  belong  to  Sir  John  Hall,  is  East  Lothian,  a  very  fine  open 
corn  country,  full  of  countiy  seats.  The  next  to  Dunglass,  which 
is  on  the  left  of  the  great  road,  is  Broxton  (Broxmouth),  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe's,  on  tlie  right;  then  Sii*  John  Warrender's,  by 
Dunbar,  etc.  etc.  Over  the  Tyne  fi*om  Beltonford  is  Lord  Had- 
dington's seat,  Tiningham,  etc.  East  Lothian  fine  coimtry.  From 
Beltonford  to  Edinburgh  there  are  two  roads ;  the  higher  by  Had- 
dington, but  the  longest  and  worst  road ;  the  other,  by  Bangley 
brae-foot,  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  shortest.  From  Beltonford 
to  Bangley  brae-foot  is  8  c.  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  Edin- 
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burgh  is  10  c.  miles.  Tlie  18  c.  miles  measure  26.  From 
Beltonford  you  pass  by  Seaton,  Prestonpans,  and  Preston,  and 
80  to  Musselborough  and  Edinburgh,  the  road  all  along  being 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea 

(A  sheet  lost.) 

..."  Dundee,  12m.;  Arbroath,  8  L  ;  Montrose,  8 1. ;  Bervy, 
8  ;  Stonehith,  12  ;  Aberdeen,  12  L  ;  Old  Meldrum,  14  ;  Strath - 
bogy.  JS^.B, — Well  at  Arbroth,  a  chalybeate  ;  to  the  taste  seems 
weaker  than  Tunbridge ;  about  the  strength  of  Sunning- hill. 
At  the  Ship,  Bruce's.  Arbroath  a  small  place.  Montrose 
cleaner,  and  on  the  whole  better  built  than  Dimdee. '  Bervy  a 
poor  place.  Stonehith  better.  Aberdeen  greatly  more  consider- 
able than  Dundee  ;  buildings  better.  Strathbogy  is  in  Banff  (!), 
has  a  linen  manufacture  lately  established ;  belongs  to  the  D. 
of  Gordon. 

"  From  Strathbogy  to  Keith  6  very  long  miles,  and  two  bad 
stony  hills.  From  Keith  6  miles  to  Fochabers  are  not  so  long  ; 
pretty  good  road.  Fochabers  sad  place.  Bog-a-Gicht  misera- 
bly furnished ;  old,  irregular  castle.  Spey  is  just  without 
Fochabers — sometimes  g^t4able.  To  Elgin,  6  ;  good  road ;  short 
miles. 

N.B. — Miles  very  long  in  this  country  ;  cannot  go  above 
three  miles*  journey  riding.  Why  miles  so  long  ?  Have  you 
read  Rabelais  ? 

"  Elgin ;  old  church  and  monastery  ;  a  great  deal  of  build- 
ing. Any  records  about  it  ?  Poor-looking  people — well  situated  : 
the  river,  with  one  high  bank,  goes  round  half  the  town.  From 
Elgin  to  Forres  8  long  miles ;  very  good  road.  From  Forres  to 
Nairn  is  8  miles ;  and  from  Nairn  to  Kilraick  is  5  miles  ;  but 
from  Forres  to  Kilraick  directly  is  12  miles. 

N.B, — A  certain  Lord  having  asked  a  gentleman  what 
great  advantages  Murrayshire  had  over  other  counties,  was  told 
three — that  they  had  forty  miles  of  better  road  than  in  most 
coimties ;  almost  always  better  weather ;  and  the  third  was, 
that  they  had  but  one  Lord  among  them  (Lord  Murray),  and  he 
had  no  interest  or  following. 

"  Murrayshire,  the  bounds  of  it  are  nearly  the  Spey  and  the 
Ness.    From  Nai^i  to  Inverness  is  12  miles." 
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XIII.— P.  331. 

Indenture  between  the  Lord  of  Dalketh  and  Sir  John  of 
Hamyltoune — (Translated). 

This  Indenture  made  at  Dalketh  1  November  1388  between 
noble  men  Sir  James  of  Douglas  lord  of  Dalketh  on  the  one 
part  and  Sir  John  of  Hamyltoime  lord  of  Cadyow  on  the  other 
part,  contains  and  witnesses  that  between  the  parties  foresaid  it 
is  accorded  in  form  as  follows,  namely  that  the  said  Sir  John, 
God  willing,  shall  take  to  wife  and  marry  Jacoba  of  Douglas  the 
second  daughter  of  Sir  James  :  which  Jacoba  the  foresaid  Sir 
John  shall  make  be  infeoflfed  in  conjunct  fee  in  the  whole 
barony  of  Kiiiele  with  pertinents  and  with  services  of  free 
tenants,  in  the  constabulary  of  Lynlythqw  within  the  sheriff 
dom  of  Edynburgh :  To  have  and  hold  to  the  foresaid  Jacoba 
and  the  heii's  lawfully  to  be  procreated  between  her  and  the  fore- 
said Sir  John ;  which  heirs  also  the  foresaid  Sir  John  shall  make 
constitute  and  ordain  his  true  heirs  and  lawfid  successors  of  all 
lands  to  him  pertaining  within  the  kingdom.  For  making  of 
which  marriage  and  conjunct  feofment  the  foresaid  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  shall  give  and  pay  to  the  foresaid  Sir  John  of  Hamyl- 
toune the  tme  annual  value  of  all  his  lands  wliich  the  said  Sir 
John  possesses  in  property,  the  day  of  this  convention,  accord- 
ing to  what  by  faithful  recognition  of  the  old  extent  of  the  said 
lands  it  may  be  ascertained  to  extend  to  in  annual  value  :  And 
moreover  the  foresaid  Sir  James  of  Douglas  shall  give  and  pay 
to  the  foresaid  Sir  John  of  Hamyltoune,  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  said  marriage  and  of  the  conjunct  feofment, 
the  half  of  the  old  extent  of  all  the  tenements  which  are  held  of 
him  in  cliief  by  ward  and  relief  anywhere  within  the  kingdom  : 
For  the  faithful  making  of  which  payment  the  foresaid  Sii*  James 
of  Douglas  obliges  himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay  to  the  foresaid 
Sir  John  of  Hamyltoune  immediately  after  the  completing  of 
the  said  marriage  and  conjimct  feofment,  a  hundred  merks  of 
Sterlings,  and  thereafter  annually  at  each  term  of  Pentecost  and 
Maitinmas  fifty  merks  of  Sterlings ;  and  so  from  year  to  year 
and  from  term  to  term,  shall  continue  the  said  payma^jL^  ^^^'e?^- 
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sively  until  the.  said  sum  of  the  extent  of  tlie  lands  and  tene- 
ments foresaid  to  the  foresaid  Sir  John  and  his  heirs  shall  liave 
been  fully  i)aid.  And  if  it  happen,  which  Ood  forbid,  the 
said  Jacolm  to  die  without  heir  between  her  and  the  foresaid 
Sir  John  lawfully  procreate,  it  is  accorded  between  the  par- 
ties foivsaid  that  the  foresaid  Sir  John  of  Hamyltoune  and  his 
heirs  shall  restore  ])ay  and  refund  to  the  foresaid  Sir  James 
of  Douglas  and  his  heits  such  sum  of  good  and  usual  money 
as  the  said  Sir  John  received  in  maniage  with  the  said  Jacoba 
at  such  tenns  and  place  and  in  like  mamier  as  it  had  been  l>efore 
paid  to  him.  And  if,  by  any  unfortunate  chance  it  happen  the 
said  Jacoba,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers  or  other^'ise,  to  come 
in  future  times  to  the  inheritance  and  lordship  of  the  said  Sir 
James  her  father,  which  God  forbid,  both  the  i>arties  foresaid 
will  and  grant  that  a  son,  whether  elder  or  younger,  who  may 
sun  ive  between  the  said  Sir  John  and  the  said  Jacoba  procreate 
or  to  be  procreate  lawfidly,  shall  receive  and  enjoy  that  inheri 
tance,  assuming  the  surname  of  Douglas  and  the  arms  wliich  the 
foresaid  Sir  James  bears  of  hereditary  right  And  for  the  faith 
ful  fulfilment  of  all  and  each  of  the  foresaid  conditions  both 
parties  foresaid  pledged  their  hands  bodily  (inaniis  Cfyf^raliter 
asirijccntnt).  In  witness  whereof,  to  the  parts  of  this  iudentun* 
the  seals  of  the  parties  are  interchangeably  ai)pcnded,  place  day 
and  year  foresaid 
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A,  284,  one. 

A  bone,  215f  above. 

Abowe,  520,  above. 

Acavitc,  510,  aauavit«,  whisky 

Adettit,  533,  indebted. 

Adjuuit,  413,  joined. 

Advertit,  272,  notified. 

Afoir,  532,  before. 

Afor,  505,  before. 

Againis,  532,  against. 

Agaue,  3G9,  against.^ 

Airt  and  part,  532,  aiding. 

Aisiament,  506,  convenience. 

Aitbe,  533,  oath. 

Aitmeill,  538,  oatmeal. 

Aittis,  511,  oats. 

Alanerly,  AUeanerly,  226,  only. 

Almus,  504,  alms. 

Alls,  514,  as. 

Als,  507,  also. 

Alsmekle,  522,  as  mucb. 

Alsua,  506,  also. 

Amit,  393,  lose. 

Analeys,  504,  alienates. 

Ane,  291,  a,  one. 

Anent,  393,  toward. 

Anent,  532,  about,  concerning. 

Ansuare,  277,  answer. 

Appearand,  272,  appearing. 

Appropreys,  504,  appropriate. 

Arguit,  506,  blamed. 

Argwn,  507,  challenge. 

Assolye,  392,  absolve. 

Assoor,  370,  assure. 

Assurit,  370,  assured. 

Attoure,  227,  over  and  above. 

Aucht,  406,  ought. 

Aucht,  369,  eight. 

Aught,  375,  possession. 

Auisytly,  507,  attentively. 

Auld,  392,  old. 

Aulde,  443,  old. 

Authoreiss,  357,  authorize. 

Aventale,  234,  vizor. 

Awa,  512,  away. 

A  win,  227,  own. 

Aye,  364,  always. 

Ayles,  445,  alleys. 


Bailte,  507,  officer. 
Baine,  509,  bone. 
Bairis,  528,  bears. 

Bairn,  367,  child ;  Baim*s  part  of  guar, 

a  child's  legal  share  of  inheritance. 
Baim-teme,  363,  family  of  children. 
Baith,  Bath,  364,  both. 
Ban,  363,  curse. 
Band,  511,  bond. 
Bands,  511,  hinges. 
Bannet,  373,  bonnet. 
Bcmnok,  522,  cake. 
Barmokyu,  343,  barbican. 
Barrikin,  373,  sort  of  cloth 
Bataling,  444,  battlement. 
Be,  277,  by. 
Beadds,  548,  beds. 
Beand,  215,  512,  being. 
Bearund,  215,  bearing. 
Bedis,  509,  beds. 
Begaris,  530,  beggars. 
Beginnand,  377,  beginning. 
Bepwd,  507,  began. 
Beir,  511 ;  here,  big. 
Beircorie,  373,  sort  of  cloth. 
Beis,  309,  be,  is. 
Berar,  512,  bearer. 
Beseikys,  507,  beseech. 
Betaught,  360,  taught. 
Beyn,  504,  been. 
Big,  363,  build. 
Bigi^t,  Bygyt,  343,  built. 
BirlingK,  543,  galleys. 
Black-maill,  361,  protection  money. 
Bodelie,  533,  bodily. 
Boitis,  542,  boats. 
Bonds,  16,  serfs. 
Boord-cloaths,  510,  table-cloths. 
Bordoyris,  505,  borders. 
Bot,  But,  342,  without. 
Bot-gyf,  507,  unless. 
Bouage,  385,  a  tenure  of  pasture. 
Bowkill,  526,  buckle. 
Bow-hoossis,  511,  cattle-houses. 
Box,  Bocks,  361,  vomits. 
Braid,  524,  loaves. 
Braik  ward,  547,  broke  prison. 
Brake,  542,  broke. 
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Brandit,  521,  brindled. 
Brassine,  510,  brazen. 
Bray,  362,  bank. 

Brecbennach,  152,  the  banner  of  St. 

Columba,  kept  by  the  Abbey  of 

Arbroath. 
Breist,  509,  breast. 
Brekis,  374,  breeches. 
Brekkys,  504,  break. 
Brewine,  511,  brewing. 
Brewsters,  383,  brewers  and  alehouse 

keepers. 
Broads,  Brods,  340,  pictures. 
Brocht,  413,  524,  brought. 
Broikin^,  Bruiking,  392,  enjoying. 
Broudent,  609,  embroidered. 
Brukyt,  504,  enjoyed. 
Buike,  348,  book. 
Buird,  530,  table. 
Burding,  413,  burden. 
Bure,  343,  bore. 
Buttis,  525,  boots. 
Bwmis,  506,  bums. 
By,  227,  beside. 
By,  506,  beyond. 
By,  529,  buy. 
By  name,  277,  nickname. 

Gaddois,  378,  ? 
Callit,  343,  called. 
Cambridge,  373,  cambric. 
Cauld,  506,  cold. 
Causit,  277,  caused. 
Caust,  522,  caused. 
Caynd,  520,  kind? 
Chairged,  539,  summoned. 
Chalmers,  223,  chamborn. 
Chalmcr-fie,  527,  room  hire. 
Chandlers,  511,  chandeliers. 
Chargcit,  379,  loaded. 
Claem,  505,  claim. 
Clamyt,  505,  claimed. 
Cloik,  276,  cloak. 
Coble,  385,  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 
Colys,  506,  coals. 

Common,  For  common,  285,  commonly. 
Communicat,  284,  communicated. 
Compeir,  277,  appear  judicially. 
Compt,  528,  account. 
Corny n,  445,  become. 
Colpindach,  215,  a  heifer. 
Condi tionalle,  541,  conditionally. 
Confeirmjrt,  504,  couiirraed. 
Contemptioun,  505,  contempt. 
Contenit,  392,  511,  contained. 
Contre,  393,  country. 
Conveine,  534,  meet. 
Conversi,  p.  141,  lay  brothers  of  a  mo- 
nastery. 


Cordiner,  374,  shoemaker. 
Cosing,  444,  cousin. 
Cott,  522,  coat. 

Counter  cloths,  510,  table-covers. 
Craiges,  509,  necks. 
Craiftious,  272,  skilful. 
Crakin^,  228,  chatting. 
Cramosie,  510,  crimson. 
Creiles,  515,  a  pack-saddlf^ 
Crewellie,  356,  cruelly. 
Cro,  397,  penalty  for  slaughter. 
Croce,  215,  cross. 

Crowne-bennet,  129,  apparently  the  cap 

used  in  giving  degrees. 
Cuik,  523,  cook. 
Cumed,  514,  come. 
Cundos,  Condosum,  105,  a  ridge. 
Cupboord-cloaths,  510,  sideboard  cloths. 
Cursouris,  511,  stallions. 
Cuttit,  357,  cut. 
Cuttles,  511,  cutlass. 
Cut-thrott,  509,  short  pistol. 
Cwntray,  505,  country. 

Daft,  529,  crazy. 

Dames,  510,  damask. 

Damnache,  507,  damage. 

Dauach  of  land,  7,  what  may  be  tilled 
by  a  plough  of  oxen. 

Decidit,  505,  decided. 

Deid,  520,  did. 

Dei  t,  165,  died. 

Dclaitit,  543,  accused. 

Deponit,  532,  deposed. 

Dereckly,  520,  exactly. 

Detenaris,  539,  detainers. 

Devisit,  223,  devised. 

Deyn,  507,  dean ;  applied  to  any  dig- 
nified churchman. 

Differs,  449,  differences, 

Dinmont,  189,  a  wedder  of  the  second 
year. 

Directit,  357,  directed. 

Disais,  529,  disease. 

Dischone,  526,  dejeune,  breakfast. 

Discendit,  342,  descended. 

Distrenve,  392,  distrain. 

Distroublance,  393,  troubling. 

Doand,  512,  doing. 

Dochtir,  342,  daughter. 

Dominico,  In  Dominico,  188,  in  de- 
mesne ;  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil. 

Donator,  409,  holder  of  a  gift. 

Dorloches,  518,  axes  ? 

Dornik,  510,  kind  of  linen. 

Double,  521,  copy. 

Downe,  517,  done. 

Dowsand,  529,  dozen. 
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Dredor,  504,  drea^l. 

Dredys,  607,  dread. 

Dreid,  506,  dread. 

Duil-weid,  374,  mourning  clothes. 

Dassone,  508,  dozen. 

Dwne,  607,  done. 

Dyet,  538,  time  fixed. 

Dyittit,  534,  dictated. 

Dyn,  621,  dun. 

Dyteing,  310,  dictating. 

EARTH-Donofl,  614,  terriers. 
Effectioun,  513,  affection. 
Effekkit,  272,  affected. 
Eftyr,  272,  aOer. 
Eig,  520,  age. 
Ekit,  273,  added. 
Eldayst,  607,  eldest. 
Enach,  397,  ransom. 
Enambled,  508,  enamelled. 
Enewch,  512,  enough. 
Everilk,  443,  every. 
Ewyl,  504,  evil. 
Ewyn,  606,  even. 
Ewyr,  605,  ever. 
Eyre,  606,  plough. 

Faderis,  604,  fathers. 
Faile,  433,  turf. 
Fain,  361,  willing. 
Fair  fall  thee,  387,  good  luck  to  you. 
Fallys,  606,  falls. 
Fassit,  609,  faced. 
Fassoun,  445,  fashion. 
Faucht,  165,  fought. 
Feildine,  609,  field. 
Feir,  520,  fir. 
Fellon,  363,  fierce. 
Fens,  443,  defence. 
Fenyeit,  633,  feigned. 
Ferm,  11,  rent ;  nence  farmer. 
Ferreit,  623,  ferried. 
Ferrioris,  623,  ferrymen. 
Fetterlocks,  361,  ? 
Feu,  345,  a  perpetual  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 

Fiar,  419,  the  person  in  tho  fee  of  an 

estate. 
Fisch,  526,  ? 
Fluand,  272,  flowing. 
Forbearis,  392,  preaecessors. 
Forceit,  542,  forced. 
For  quhy,  605,  because. 
Forsamekil,  223,  forasmuch. 
Fosses,  610,  ? 
Foster,  373,  foster-child. 
Found,  609,  cast  (metal). 
Fra,  366,  from. 

Frathynfurth,  606,  from  thenceforth. 


Freiss,  622,  frize. 
Froyte,  443,  fruit. 
Fuiresday,  624,  Thursday. 
Fule,  629,  fool. 
Fulyie,  386,  filth,  manure. 
Fund,  308,  444,  found. 
Fumesing,  612,  provisions. 
Fumest,  621,  furnished. 
Furthcumand,  611,  forthcoming. 
Furth  of,  277,  out  of. 

Gadbrit,  273,  gathered. 
Gaif,  606,  gave. 
Gaiff,  286,  gave. 
Gall,  623,  ? 
Gallis,  510,  ? 

Gaines,  397,  satisfaction  for  slaughter. 

Garment,  622,  suit. 

Gart,  607,  made. 

Gat,  505,  got. 

Gear,  Gcir,  362,  substance. 

Geiuis,  520,  give. 

Gelchach,  397, 

Geldum,  23,  a  geld,  a  subsidy. 

G^vis,  444,  gives. 

Gevyn,  443,  given. 

Gewand,  642,  giving. 

Gif,  369,  if. 

Girth,  216,  sanctuary. 

Glaslawis,  379,  instrument  of  torture. 

Good  Sonne,  620,  son  in-law. 

Gouid,  621,  good. 

Govemall,  443,  government. 

Gran  tit,  444,  granted. 

Greive,  648,  farm-overseer. 

Gresmen,  16,  pasture  tenants. 

Gryte,  621,  great. 

Gud,  504,  good. 

Guid  chepe,  228,  good  bargain  {bon 

marche), 
Guidis,  413,  goods. 
Guided,  446,  used. 
Gutt,  616,  gout. 
Gyfyn,  504,  given. 

Hapande,  443,  having. 
Haill,  227,  whole. 
Haillelie,  226,  wholly. 
Hakbuts,  609,  muskets. 
Ualdand,  512,  holding. 
Haldyn,  606,  held. 
Half-nag,  424,  short  gun. 
Halk,  526,  hawk. 
Haly,  392,  holy. 

Hamesukin,  3^6,  assault  in  one's  own 
house. 

Handwrett,  633,  handwriting. 
Hangit,  363,  hanged. 
Hartlie,  612,  heartily. 
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Has,  507,  as. 

Haugh,  126,  an  alluvial  plain  by  a  river 
side. 

Havie,  413,  heavy. 

Hawd,  300,  hold. 

Hawe,  519,  have. 

Haw8ing,.526,  howsing. 

Heggings,  445,  hedgings. 

Heilthis,  512,  healths. 

Heirintyll,  507,  hereto. 

Heirschip,  343,  of  inherilancc. 

Herfor,  507,  wlierefore. 

Heriot,  375,  the  best  beast  of  a  deceased 

vassal,  due  to  his  Lord. 
Hes,  369,  has. 
Hewit,  373,  coloured. 
Hewyt,  507,  hewed,  cut. 
Hiest,  393,  51 1,  highest. 
Hingings,  510,  hangings. 
Hog,  189,  a  sheep  before  it  has  been 

once  shorn. 
Hollie-work,  510,  ? 
Honorable,  512,  honourably. 
Home,  put  to  the  home,  357,  denounced 

rebel. 

Hosting,  375,  military  service. 
Houndir,  520,  hundred. 
Houp,  519,  hope. 
Huniell,  370,  humble. 
Hurdmen,  16,  ? 
Hus,  511,  house. 

Husband,  husband-land,  192,  a  tenant 
and  land  of  a  certain  amount;  the 
rent  6s.  8d.,  besides  sernces,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Hyme,  505,  hini. 

Ilk,  401,  that  ilk,  the  same. 
Ilkane,  392,  every  one. 
Imbutet,  272,  instmcted. 
Incresit,  223,  increased. 
Indewor,  520,  endeavour. 
Induring,  413,  during. 
Induris,  513,  endures. 
Infeftc,  504,  infeoffed. 
Inhable,  539,  enable. 
Inlaik,  413,  failure. 
Inquirit,  277,  inquired. 
Inrun,  393,  incur. 
Insight,  511,  indoors. 
Intiil,  526,  in. 
Inventit,  533,  invented. 
Irne,  548,  iron. 

Jack,  332,  vest  of  mail. 

Jests,  515,  resting-places,  gites. 

Joicing,  392,  enjoying. 

Josit,  507,  enjoyed. 

Justifeit,  353,  brought  to  justice. 


Kain,  72,  a  petty  rent  paid  in  kind. 

Kend,  536,  known. 

Kepand,  512,  keeping. 

Keponis,  526,  capons. 

Kirkhaird,  524,  churchyard. 

Kirkys,  504,  churches. 

Kist,  377,  chest. 

Kists,  511,  chests. 

Knapit,  509,  knobbed. 

Knau,  371,  know. 

Knanlege,  392,  knowledge. 

Kno,  372,  know. 

Knok,  511,  clock. 

Knop,  508,  knob. 

Kye,  353,  kine,  cows. 

Kyngrikis,  110,  kingdom?. 

Kyrk,  505,  church. 

Kythit,  542,  showed. 

Laich,  344,  low. 
Laiche,  534,  low. 
Lamentabile,  504,  lamentably. 
Lange,  513,  long. 
Lard,  505,  laird. 
Larglv,  507,  largely. 
Latt,  614,  let. 
Lauchfull,  505,  lawful. 
Lave,  406,  rest. 
Lawbour,  445,  labour. 
I^awer,  5()8,  laver,  jug. 
Lcarae,  369,  teach. 
Leaning,  521,  leaving. 
Ledo,  371,  let. 
Leds,  511,  leads. 
Lcgendis,  273,  legends. 
Leid,  520,  load. 
Leif,  413,  leave. 
Leif,  512,  live. 
Lcill,  533,  tme. 
Les,  343,  less,  minor. 
Lcthron,  509,  leathern. 
Letting,  393,  hindering. 
Leuuinge,  512,  leaving. 
Levand,  532,  living. 
Ixjyth,  512,  light. 
Lichtit,  525,  alighted. 
Likis,  444,  likes. 
Limmars,  345,  thieves. 
Linine,  548,  linnen. 
Loiffis,  529,  loaves. 
Lordschypis,  504,  lordships. 
Louping  our,  533,  leaped  over. 
Luctit,  ,382,  thriven. 
Ludgit,  285,  lodged. 
Luf,  Iwf,  272,  love. 
Luffid,  444,  loved. 
Luke,  522,  look. 
Lunt,  609,  match. 
Lut,  626,  lute. 
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Ma,  505,  May. 
Mad,  518,  made. 
Maill,  527,  meal. 
Maintenance,  365,  support. 
Mair,  373,  more. 

Maison-dicii,  130,  a  hospital  or  founda- 
tion of  charity. 
Maist,  361,  most. 
Mak,  511,  make. 
Man,  444,  servant,  vassal. 
Manheid,  343,  manhood. 
Man  rent,  365,  subjection. 
Mantemyn,  506,  support. 
Manteym,  505,  support. 
Marchis,  506,  boundaries. 
Mareit,  343,  married. 
Mart,  376,  an  ox  killed  at  Martinmas. 
Maser,  509,  bowl. 
Meid,  520,  made. 
Meie,  520,  more. 

Meis,  376,  a  defined  quantity  of  beef  or 

brawn. 
Men  it,  532,  meant. 
MenHchatts,  530,  manchets,  cakes. 
Menyt  us,  507,  complained. 
Meyn,  504,  complain. 
Midden,  381,  dunehill. 
Midlen,  508,  middling. 
Minassit,  533,  menaced. 
Mist,  521,  must. 
Mister,  512,  want. 
Moir,  521,  more. 
Moneth,  309,  month. 
Mortified,  mortificat,  289,  granted  in 

mortmain. 
Mot,  513,  might. 
Mo  wit,  506,  moved. 

Mownth,  The,  443,  the  central  range  of 

mountains  of  Scotland. 
Moyane,  534,  means. 
Muller,  521,  picture  frame. 
Murrions,  378,  helmets. 
Muskingis,  523,  mutchklns. 
Mutch,  373,  cap. 
Myddis,  506,  midst. 

Na,  392,  no. 

Na,  392,  nor. 

Naige,  515,  nag. 

Nanc,  Nain,  392,  no,  none. 

Napery,  349,  table-linen. 

Nativi,  10,  natives,  neyfs,  villains. 

Naysh,  556,  marsh  ? 

Nepiking,  524,  handkerchief. 

Nobille,  504,  noble. 

Noch,  363,  not. 

Nocht,  226,  not. 

Nooks,  510,  corners. 

Nor,  228,  than. 


Norland,  528,  north  country. 
Not,  286,  notice. 
Noter,  511,  notary. 
Nothyr,  Nowther,  505,  neither. 
Noutis,  520,  nuts,  fir-cones. 
Nychtbour,  505,  neighbour. 

Obleissis,  511,  oblige. 
Office-houis,  505,  workshop. 
Officeman,  505,  workman. 
Of-tuik,  357,  took  oft 
On,  514,  one. 
Onkyndlie,  506,  unkind  ? 
Onoccupyt,  507,  unoccupied. 
Ontyll,  504,  unto. 
Onuexit,  505,  unvexed. 
Ony,  392,  any. 
Or,  522,  e'er,  before. 
Ouss,  514,  use. 
Outuarat,  605,  outward. 
Ouyr,  Our,  272,  over,  too. 
Owche,  332,  jewel. 
Owr,  505,  over. 
Owrlukyt,  506,  overlooked. 
Ox-gang,  110,  the  measure  of  land  pro- 
portioned to  one  ox  of  a  plough. 

Paes,  505,  peace. 

Pallium,  33,  the  robe  appropriate  to 

an  Archbishop. 
Pand,  374,  paned,  checked. 
Pand,  509,  skirt. 
Pane,  393,  pain. 
Pantit,  511,  painted. 
Papis,  504,  popes. 
Parrell,  534,  peril. 
Pasmentis,  510,  stripes  sewed  on. 
Passit,  360,  passed. 
Peciable,  504,  peaceable. 
Peir,  343,  pear. 
Penis,  525,  pens. 
Percais,  506,  perchance. 
Persawend,  533,  perceiving. 
Persut,  507,  persecution. 
Peutor,  510,  pewter. 
Pla^e,  512,  plague. 
Plaisses,  371,  pleases. 
Plaittis,  508,  plates. 
Plenissing,  377,  furniture. 
Pleying,  228,  playing. 
Plough,  6,  Plougheate  of  land,  what 

may  be  tilled  with  a  plough  of  oxen. 
Plwche,  507,  plough. 
Pock,  382,  bag. 
Point,  624,  pint. 

Policie,  347,  ornamental  ground  round 

a  mansion. 
Poling,  530,  polling. 
Polising,  623,  civilizing. 
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Vnm,  520,  pretty. 

Nling,  388,  poUiDg. 
Wm^  rar,  £04,  poor. 

BVA»«,  380,  *mtS\  dtUiog-cup. 

Qtint,  624,  Tvhriitcti. 
00  b«,  27  7 « 

Qntiittiumitwjri  504 1  wfaosoever. 

QahiddPT.  Uky  wfailte. 

Quhill.  504,  till. 

Qoliiag««ii«,  U&g,  alktirt  swords. 

Qohmibeit,  506,  hwiMh 
Qtihov,  505,  htm* 
Quick,  513,  Ikfl* 
Qums^dr^r,  528,  a  gotd  place. 


Rackhino,  527.  reckoning. 

R^cly,  620,  ready. 

Raid,  529,  hmIo. 

Randir,  539,  surrender. 

Ratch,  509,  lock. 

Raxes,  510,  spit-holders. 

Reasit,  508,  rained. 

Redily,  392,  readily. 

Regent,  224,  a  master  teaching  in  a 

university. 
Beivin^r.  361,  fobbing. 
Ri'Tvt .  ■^02,  rob* 

Ef  iijH  ill,  ;t\i7f  remedy. 
BeiuvKioriujSi  504|  Hflwiiibiiaflai 

Bemowit,  5<Jr>,  pt?mov*>d. 

Eepiia'I,  443,  repjiir. 

Eejilf^sik^f?,  h;0,  to  reclaim  to  another 

jEiriKdii'tlnn. 
Resaue,  512,  receive. 
Resanit,  523,  received. 
BeiNnn),  SO.*),  reason. 
FEecisrtTiii^,  534,  *^lltnfng|| 
liewlis,  272,  rules. 
Re  win,  507,  reahu. 
Bj^,  3^33,  rid^a\  ham'!,l-lu  l..l. 
Et^ns,  .W,  UiLigfli,  as  the  English 

Rounged,  522,  nibbled. 
Rowmis,  512,  rooms,  farms. 
Rugged,  364,  tore. 


Saifub,  539,  safely. 
Saintjohnstown,  362,  Perth. 
Sair,  364,  sore. 
Salcum,  392,  shall  come. 
Sail,  413,  shall. 
Salt-fatt.  508,  salt-ccllar. 
S(\mmyii,  272,  same. 
Spirir[ls.  i*73p  iiiiinlA. 
Sarkis,  373,  shirts. 
Sasers,  880,  flat  dishes. 
Sasers,  5(^,  saucers. 
Saulis,  505,  souhi. 
Sauli  532,  mul 
Haw,  506,  m>w, 
fiawly  t,  504,  soldi. 
SoanU,  543,  little  bfwts^. 
Sdiftnkit,  508,  stalk«4 
6eh«pine,  508,  shaped, 
iebiih,  507,  skjdth,  harm, 
gohu,  871,  ahow. 

Bebair,54l,Amt. 

Schewit,  510,  lewti. 
Scho,  406,  she, 
Bdion*^,  373,  627  shoes. 
Behyria,  604,  tin. 


Rertdin,  3^:^,  Horit, 

SL*nH>  np,  5(15,  f-jnce  then. 

Soruand,  505,  servant. 

Servitts,  510,  napkins. 

Sessnatt,  509,  sarcenet 

Shaikhills,  379.  shackles. 

Shankis,  373,  stockings. 

Sheugar.  548,  sugar. 

Sic,  226,  such. 

Sic  lyk,  22*^,  in  like  manner. 

Bicker,  4(^9,  H.'£:ure, 

Sbdrie,  277,  ftondij. 

iUti,  444,  sixty, 

SkafeK  H2,  barm* 

Slim,  522,  slight,  worthless. 
Slot  of  the  briest,  522,  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Stuyde,  51)5,  smithy, 
Svaw,  364,  snow 
Sudden,  526,  bdcid* 
Snnitiiysi,  507 
Soonjsr,  519, 1 
tSopp,  548,  soap. 
Some,  362,  to  quatter  by  force. 
Sotularura  par,  891,  pair  of  brogues  ? 
Sour,  512,  sure. 

Span,  77,  an  Orkney  measure  of  weiirht 
Speats,  381,  floods.  ^  ' 

Spekyne,  272,  speaking. 
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Spenis,  524,  Spanish. 

Spuljeit,  356,  despoiled. 

Staigs,  511,  colts. 

Stand,  373,  suit. 

Stand,  510,  suits. 

Stankis,  445,  fish-ponds. 

Steel  bow,  191,  the  tenure  of  land  where 

the  stock  belongs  to  the  landlord. 
Sleikit,  509,  stitched. 
Steugh,  352,  commotion. 
Steyning,  373,  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Stirks,  376,  young  oxen. 
Stoire,  519,  store. 
Stoovd,  509,  studded. 
Straik,  356,  stnick. 
Strak,  284,  struck. 
Stray,  525,  straw. 
Strayk,  507,  struck. 
Strenth-silver,  511,  ? 
Struck  barley,  376,  barley  deprived  of 

the  coat  or  chaff. 
Strype,  506,  rivulet. 
Strynth,  444,  strength. 
Stude,  505,  stoo<l. 
Stufe,  513,  stuff. 
Sturde,  516,  stirred. 
Sture,  517,  stir. 
Sua,  285,  so. 
Suarf,  413,  swerve. 
Subditis,  392,  subjects. 
Subscryve,  308,  subscribe. 
Subtille,  533,  subtilly. 
Suld,  505,  should. 
Suord-slipper,  526,  ff^'ord  cutler  (?). 
Syne,  227,  then. 

Ta,  165,  one. 

Tack,  345,  lease. 

Taffite,  509,  taffity. 

Tain,  taync,  353,  taken. 

Tak,  308,  take. 

Takand,  543,  taking. 

Takkys,  504,  take.  ' 

Targatt,  507,  target,  shield. 

Teable,  548,  table. 

Tej-nd,  363,  tithe. 

Tha,  505,  those. 

Thaim,  443,  them. 

Thair,  532,  there. 

Thairanent,  533,  concerning  that. 

Than,  506,  then. 

Theking,  164,  thatcliing. 

Thes,  521,  thus. 

Thinkand,  506,  thinking. 

Thir,  thcr,  thyr,  370,  these. 

Thocht,  308,  513,  thought. 

Thole,  506,  suffer. 

Tholit,  506,  suffered. 

Thrawin,  272,  twisted. 


Throch,  343,  through. 
Till,  tyll,  444,  to. 
Tint,  512,  lost. 
Titule,  506,  title. 
Tochir-gude,  342,  dower. 
Tofl,  35,  a  plot  for  a  house. 
ToUbuith,  277,  town-hall. 
Tope,  506,  ? 
Townys,  505,  to\*'n8. 
Traist,  363,  true, 
Travelit,  226,  travelled. 
Trencheours,  510,  plates. 
Tribulis,  504,  trouble. 
Trustit,  538,  trusted. 
Trystit,  529,  appointed  to  meet. 
Tua,  343,  two. 
Tual,  520,  twelve. 
Tuey,  370,  two. 
Tuk,  tuik,  506,  took. 
Tusches,  332,  cuisches  ? 
Tysday,  526,  Tuesday. 

Umfaddib,  543,  lyraphads,  galleys  (?). 
Umquhil,  vnquhill,  358,  late. 
Uncounes,  370,  unusualuess. 
Uncouth,  380,  uncommon. 
Undisponit  upon,  406,  not  bequeathed. 
Unmenden,  363,  unmeuded. 
Unthrallit,  393,  unenthralled. 
Upland,  361,  rustic. 
Upmak,  444,  build  up. 
Utheris,  277,  others. 
Usit,  541,  used. 
Uss,  393,  used. 

Vaa,  Ves,  505,  was. 
Veill,  505,  well. 
Vill,  272,  will. 
Vinter,  514,  winter. 
Virschypful,  504,  wordhipful. 
Vrang,  506,  wrong. 
Vrangus,  506,  wrongful. 
Vrangwaysle,  504,  wrongfully. 
Vyff,  343,  wife. 

Wadset,  433,  land  held  in  pledge. 

Waitledder,  528,  hunting  (?)  leather. 

Waird,  227,  ward,  prison. 

Waitit,  373,  waited 

Wald,  285,  would. 

Warding,  444,  imprisonment. 

Warie,  520,  very. 

Wark,  Work,  445,  work. 

Wast,  506,  west. 

Weil,  Weyll,  370,  well. 

Were,  110,  war. 

Weretie,  532,  verity. 

Worst,  522,  worst. 

Wet,  843,  was. 
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^Vftfl8l'lH^  520,  vosHclfl. 
West,  .V21,  wniHt. 
Whrt,  who. 
WliiloH,  :\;)'.\,  fionictinipfi. 
Wilit,  MO,  willo.l. 
Win«1(N'kiH,  41H,  winJowA. 
Wis,  .S70,  wihIi. 
Wigw«l,  *2H'>,  winhod. 
Witt,  44:$,  know. 
Woir,  344,  won*. 
Wold,  Wnld,  521,  Hhould. 
Wonder,  'MM,  wonilerfullv. 
Wordil,  52(),  world. 
Wonwtt,  373,  510,  worstiMl, 


Wounp,  54">f),  won. 
Wount,  3l».3,  wont. 
W|>e,  .M)G,  up. 
Wmnps,  5<»4,  wn>ng. 
Wrictlon,  5.34,  writingr* 
WriKrht,  418.  wnwbt. 
Wylip  coat,  373,  vest. 

^\"ylli8,  :m,  will. 

Yarxa!ci),  272,  yearn inc:. 
YottiH,  YeiittlH,  ir>5,  gates. 
Yioldit,  534.  violded. 
Ynlo,  3.'>;{,  CTiristnias. 
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Abbe  or  Abbot  family,  benefactors  of 
Arbroath — Malise,  John,  Morgund, 
Donald  of  Brechin,  Maurice  of 
Arbirloth,  148,  154. 

Abbots  Selkirk,  hind  of,  194. 

Abelard^s  teaching,  its  effects,  257. 

Aberdeen — Old  shires  or  parishes,  3  ; 
origin  of  parish,  15 ;  thanedoms  in 
the  lowlands  of,  398. 

Aberdeen — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  21 ;  benefice  in  church  of, 
granted  to  the  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  256  ;  first  Reformation 
minister,  see  Herriot,  278. 

Aberdeen  Bishopric — Sketch  of,  85-91 ; 
date  of  foundation,  9  ;  originally  a 
Cohimbite  church,  86 ;  ancient 
valuation  and  taxation  of  its 
churches,  22,  26 ;  its  deaneries 
in  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, 26 ;  acquires  Mortlach,  87 ; 
its  Bishops.  47,  63,  147,  263,  269, 
274,  298 ;  Elphinstone  to  Grordon, 
87-88 ;  Boece  s  Htos  of  the  Bishops 
of,  quoted,  268. 

Aberdeen  Breviary,  the  first  consider- 
able book  printed  in  Scotland,  273 ; 
quoted,  71,  86 ;  Chartulary  quoted, 
3,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  43,  71,  86,  264, 
269,  271,  275  ;  University  Records 
referred  to,  304, 

Aberdeen  Cathedral — Records,  89 ;  its 
chapter,  constitution,  80  ;  members 
before  Reformation,  275;  dilapi- 
dated by  a  mob,  279 ;  choir  re- 
stored by  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
265 ;  the  fabric  defaced  in  1560, 
88  ;  records  preserved  by  the  Rec- 
tor of  Kvnkefl,  275. 

Aberdeen,  Burgh  —  bridge  over  Dee, 
265,  275  ;  described  by  Boece,  27.0; 
Records  quoted,  85,  256,  269,  274, 
301,  313;  character  of  citizens,  296, 
322. 

Aberdeen,  Old,  283 ;  description  of  both 
towns,  see  Orem  ;  in  1750,  552. 


Aberdeen  University— Fables  regard- 
ing its  antiquity,  269 ;  first  called 
a  collegiate  church,  258 ;  account 
of,  254-256;  foundation,  257,  258; 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  311- 
313;  early  schools,  schoolmasters, 
and  teachers,  255,  256,  257,276; 
the  Pope's  grant,  254, 257, 258;  its 
constitution,  254,  258,  259,  276; 
hospital  of  St.  Germains  annexed, 
259 ;  new  foundation,  285 ;  Univer- 
sity in  seventeenth  century,  286, 
287  ;  Bishop  Forbes  as  Chancellor, 
288-301  ;  the  Aberdeen  doctors, 
290-294;  secular  learning,  296, 
297 ;  University  printers  and  Aca- 
demic prints,  299 ;  union  of  King^s 
and  Marischal  Colleges,  named 
King  Charles's  University,  303 ; 
General  Assembly's  discipline, 
303 ;  condition  under  Principal 
Rowe,  304,  311;  the  Regent's 
mode  of  teaching,  286,  307-311; 
professors  practise  celibncy,  but 
protest,  304,  305;  collegiate  life, 
305,  306;  changes  of  life  and 
teaching,  306,  307 ;  course  of  study 
prior  to  1651,  308-311 ;  the  fabric, 
311-320;  description  by  Boece, 
270;  benefactions,  317;  mace, 
seal,  l)ells,  319,  320;  plate,  320; 
number  of  students,  320, 321 ;  dress, 
452  ;  reforms  suggested,  323. 

Abercaimey,  its  charter-chest,  212 ;  its 
lands  obtained  by  the  family  of 
De  Moravia,  212  ;  the  Laird  of,  at 
Balloch,  1590,  377;  charter  at. 
Quoted,  210,  215. 

Aberdour,  the  church  of  St  Fillan  of, 
334. 

Aberhelot,  granted  to  Arbroath,  147. 

Aberkerdacn,  David  of,  slain,  165. 

Abemethy,  a  Culdee  house,  8,  122, 156 ; 
granted  to  Arbroath,  146 ;  its 
dependencies,  149;  round  tower, 
204. 
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Abcrnctliy,  Adam,  profewor  at  Munt- 

pellier,  2«2.  . 
Abemcthy,  '  MiHtruss,*  297. 
Abiniquliil!,  547. 
Abovuc  Castle,  438. 
Abtliano,  Abthcn,  or  Abthaiiia,  7,  146, 

IM.  154. 

Academic  life  ia  Scotland,  ita  defects, 

250,  286. 
•*  Acavitw  i)ot,"  380. 
Achalladour,  34 G. 

Achinglas,  granti^l  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Achl(»sseii,  30(>. 

Acorns  sown  at  Cawdor  in  1722,  434. 

Acquittinjv  or  cleansing  by  Compurga- 
tors, 381. 

Ada,  granddaughter  of  David,  3H. 

Adam,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  Abott  of 
Melrose,  liis  exactions,  77;  burned 
by  his  people,  78. 

Adam,  Judex  of  Angus,  155. 

Adamnau,  2. 

Adamson,  Dr.  John,  Provincial  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans  in  Scotland, 
244. 

Adrian  iv.,  Bull  of,  86. 

Adrian  v.  as  legate,  his  claim  in  Scot- 
land for  visitation  dues,  22. 

Advocate,  Queen's,  public  prosecutor, 
356. 

Aedan,  Saint,  a  monk  of  lona,  3,  4,  5. 

Affrica  of  Nitlisdalo  gnints  the  church 
of  St.  Bride  of  Wintertonncgan,  39. 

Afjriculturo,  state  of,  97-100,  381. 

Ailif's  lands  in  Inverleith,  140,  141. 

Ailrcd  or  ^Elred,  quoted,  2,  204,  20r). 

Ainsworth,  Mr.  Ralph,  student  at  Glas- 
gow College,  234,  237. 

Aird,  the,  438,  439. 

Airlie,  family  of,  hereditary  bailit's  of 

Arbniath  Abbey,  161,  461. 
Airth,  William,  Erie  of,  1637,  his  jwr- 

trait  by  Jameson,  350. 
Alan,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Gowrie, 

125,  210  ;  his  grant  to  Melrose, 

12. 

Albani,  the  Cardinal,  and  Dr.  John 

Clcphane,  468. 
Albania,  one  of  the  nations  of  Glasgow 

University,  221. 
Albany,  Duchess  of,  daughter  of  Prince 

Charles  Edward,  496. 
Albany  HeraM,  173. 
Albany,  Isobell,  Duchess  of,  and  Cvun- 

tess  of  Lennox,  342. 
Albany,  Robert,  Duke  of  (afterwards 

Regent),  400.   See  Stewart 
Alberic  the  legate,  33. 
Alchymist  at  Aberdeen,  310. 


Aldi,  the  lands  of,  granted  to  Malculm 

EariofFife,  209. 
Aldus'  editions,  349. 
Ale,  cost  of,  in  1591,  519-526. 
Ale  freely  used  in  the  Highlands,  382. 
Alehouses,  in  Breadalb&ne,  regulations, 

380. 

Ale,  ostler,  household,  and  best,  376. 

Alexander  I.,  121-123;  builds  the  Abbey 
of  Sc(»ne,  204 ;  his  gprani  to  Stir- 
ling Chapel,  16. 

Alexander  ii.,  his  grants  to  Melrose,  1 3 ; 
his  revenge  on  the  Caithness  people 
for  the  murder  of  Bishop  Adam,  78, 
94 ;  charter  regarding  Edinham, 
109;  first  uses  the  royal  arms, 
113;  mentioned,  110,  116,  119, 
269;  he  renders  homage  to  King 
John,  119;  his  lineage,  123;  his 
grants  to  Scone,  124;  gifts  to 
Newbattle,  135 ;  expedition  to 
West  Highlands  in  1248,  151  ;  his 
crant  of  land  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso,  194 ;  confirms  grant  to  the 
Douglases  in  1226,  328  ;  grants  a 
charter  to  Gilbert  Hostianua,  399  ; 
endows  a  chaplain  for  the  soul 
of  King  Duncan  at  Elgiii  Cathe- 
dral, 403. 

Alexander  iii.,  24;  his  death,  398  ;  men- 
tioned, 173,  439. 

Alexander  iii.  (Pope)  consecrates  Ingel- 
ram,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  35  ;  men- 
tioned, 72,  203. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  216. 
Alexander  the  Conqueror/*  the  Buike 
of,  348. 

Alexandrinus,  the  grammar  of,  271. 
Alewcntshawis  granted  to  Melrusc,  12. 
Algerine  pirates,  456. 
Algiers,  497. 

Alncrum,  a  favourite  residence  of  W. 

de  Bondiugton,  Bishop  of  GIas. 

gow,  43. 
Alnwic,  550,  551. 

Altar,  father  and  son  reatricted  from 

serving  at  the  same,  261. 
Altonbum  of  Molle,  189. 
Altyro  in  Moray,  Sir  John  do  Bvsct 

lord  of  438.  ^  ' 

American  War,  477. 
Aualecta  Scotica,  quoted,  215. 
Anandale,  Glasgow  has  property  in,  35. 
Anatomy  studied,  311.  '  * 

Anchovies,  425. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  regent  of  Aberdeen 

College,  ejected,  278. 
Anderson,  David,  "Tongues"  minister 

of  Foveran,  and  l^fessor  of  Theo- 
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logy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 

in  1711,  301,  302,  318. 
Anderson,  Dr.  George,  Professor  of 

Theology  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, 301. 
Audersone,  Alexander,  sub-principal  of 

Aberdeen,  276  ;  ejected  1569,  278 ; 

bis  death,  his  character,  279. 
Andersone,  Robert,  witness  (1640),  512. 
Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiie  quoted, 

12,213. 

Andreas,  Fasti  liovanienses  quoted, 
222,  244. 

Andrew,  a  Dunfermline  monk,  an  early 
Bishop  of  Caithness;  attests  a  grant 
of  Earl  Harald,  72  ;  his  benefices, 
character,  and  death,  73. 

Angel,  a  gold  coin,  374,  381. 

Angers  University,  Scotch  scholars  at, 
281. 

Angling  in  the  l>eginning  of  eighteenth 
century,  442. 

Angus,  a  deanery  of  St.  Andrews,  26. 

Angus  and  Meams,  147. 

Angus  families,  171. 

Angus,  thanedoms  in,  397. 

Ajigus  of  Isla,  531. 

Angus,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  536. 

Angus,  IMalcolm  Earl  of,  grants  the 
Abthein  of  Munifeith  to  the  priest 
of  Kerimore,  7  ;  Maud,  Countess 
of,  7,  147,  153 ;  Earldom  acquired 
by  Dc  Uiuphravil,  10. 

Angus,  Earls  of,  147,  154,  155,  171. 

Angus,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of, 
335. 

Angus,  Archibald,  eighth  earl  of,  bts- 
comes  Earl  of  Morton,  336. 

Angus,  History  of  the  houses  of  Doug- 
las and,  326.   See  Douglas. 

Annan  church,  acquired  by  Glasgow, 
39. 

Annand,  James,  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, 300. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  her  gift  of  a  jewel  to 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenorchy, 
379,  5C8. 

Anselm  of  Molle,  his  grant  to  Melrose, 
105. 

Antesignanus  taught  at  Aberdeen,  309. 
Antiqva  Taxatio,  26-28. 
Antiquaries'  Soc.  Trans,  quoted,  390. 
Antrim,  Earl  of,  Sorley  Buy,  537. 
Appleby  manor,  once  the  property  of 

Dunblane,  7. 
Applecross,  4. 

Apples  at  Kilravock  Castle,  464. 
Apricot  trees,  Kilravock  Castle,  1746, 
464. 


Aquavitae,  377,  380,  385 ;  price  of,  in 

1591,  522,  530. 
Arago's  Eloge  of  Watt  auoted,  242. 
Aratus'  Astrologie  taught  at  Glasgow, 

227. 

Arbirlot,  see  Aberhelot. 

Arbroath  Abbey,  144-172;  foundation, 
144  ;  dedication,  18,  144  ;  comple- 
tion, 163 ;  architecture  and  date  of 
buildings,  158,  159 ;  Mair  and 
Coroner  of,  161 ;  acquisitions  and 
benefactions,  7,  146-149 ;  vicissi- 
tudes, 163,  165-167 ;  privileges, 
168;  social  position  of  the  abbot, 
159,  160 ;  expenditure  of  the  ab- 
b.\cpr,  170,  171;  position  at  the 
liclormation,  166,  167;  King  Wil- 
liam's tomb  at,  167,  168. 

Arbroath,  Black  Book  of,  504. 

Arbroath  burgh,  covenant  with  Abbot 
Gedy  regarding  a  harbour,  162  ; 
mentioned,  552. 

Arbroath,  complaint  of  the  abbot,  504. 

Arbroath  Register  quoted,  20,  26,  149, 
151,  158,  171,  225. 

Arbroath  valuation,  22. 

Arbuthnot,  Alexander,  principal  of  Aber- 
deen College,  279,  283,  284  ;  death, 
285  ;  his  mode  of  teaching,  286. 

Arbuthnot,  Andrew,  in  Pitcarles,  283. 

Arbuthnot,  Hugh  de,  saved  by  the  law 
of  clan  Macduff,  215. 

Arbuthnot.  in  Meams,  the  house  of, 
155,  283. 

Arbuthnot,  Philip  of,  his  daughters, 
334. 

Arbuthnot,  Robert,  of  that  ilk,  283. 
Arbuthnots,  155. 

Archam,  an  Italian  engineer,  200. 
Archers  of  the  barony  of  Bolden,  195. 
Archibald,  Duncan,  370. 
Ardkinglas,  Campbells  of,   383,  414, 

419,  531,  532-535. 
Ardchattan  Priory  lands  acquired  by 

John  Thane  of  Cawdor,  413. 
Arderseir,  bishopric  lauds  of,  acquired 

by  Cawdor,  413. 
Ardmanoch  in  the  Black  Isle,  438. 
Ardrananycht,  385. 
ArdtoUonycht,  385. 

Argenis,  the,  a  romance  by  John  Bar- 
clay, 282. 

Argyle  and  Argyleshire,  356,  360,  366, 

383,  384,  410,  411,  413,  419,  422, 

435,  511,  518,  530,  533. 
Argyle,  Colin,  first  Earl,  nephew  of  Sir 

Colin  Campbell,  342 ;  his  marriage, 

343 ;  chancellor,  410. 
Argyle,  Archibald,  second  Earl,  Master 
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of  the  Household,  410;  his  ward 
Muriel  of  Cawdor,  409  ;  he  is  blain 
at  Floddcn,  360,  361,410. 
Argyle,  Colin,  third  Earl,  chancellor, 
410. 

Argyle,  Colin,  sixth  Earl,  Chancellor, 
his  will,  413;  marries  Annas  Keith, 
widow  of  Recent  Murray,  413  ;  hrr 
testament,  414,  429  ;  his  daughter 
Annas,  413. 

Argyle,  Archihald,  seventh  Earl,  men- 
tioned in  his  father's  will,  413; 
anecdote  of,  386 ;  his  death  men- 
tioned, 372,  374  ;  his  assiniation 
of  escheat  of  the  Clandonnell,  547. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  eighth  Earl  and  first 
Marquis,  his  guardian  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  413,  531  ;  certificate 
bv,  419;  his  countess,  Margaret 
Douglas,  371  ;  his  daughter  Mary, 
421,  427. 

Argyle,  Bishop  of,  a  suffragan  of  Glas- 
gow, 61,  413,  530,  534. 

Arkinholme,  Rout  of,  403. 

Aristotle  taught  at  Glasgow,  227  ;  at 
Aberdeen,  309. 

Arithmetic,  226,  309. 

Arms  family,  113,  400,  440. 

Armour  (of  Sir  J.  Douglas  of  Dalkeith), 
.S33  ;  at  Glenurchy,  380,  509. 

Amdilly  or  Artcuilol,  14. 

Amot,  Dr.,  of  Edinburgh,  417. 

Arquhorty  town  lands,  505,  506. 

Arrows  in  use,  .S83,  406. 

Art,  neglect  of,  common  to  Scotland, 
318. 

Arts,  Faculty  of,  in  Glasgow  l^niversity, 
221-225;   in  Aberdeen,  258. 

Arthurlee*8,  Sir  Thomas,  mansion,  an- 
nexed to  the  College  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Glasgow,  246. 

"Articles,"  refus;il  to  subscribe,  by  the 
masters  of  Al»erdeen  College,  278. 

Artillery  at  Brcadalbanc  Castle  (1598), 
378. 

Asccnsius,  Jodocus  BadiuF,  printer, 

Paris,  271,  272. 
Ashkirk,  Glasgow  has  property  in,  35, 

40  ;  the  prebend  enlarged,  58. 
Abb  trees  planted  by  the  Baron  of  Kil- 

ravock,  459. 
Askesdale  (Ausedale)  tithes  granted  to 

the  Precentor  of  Caithness,  81. 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  at  Glasgow  (1638), 

290,  418. 
Assembly  of  1640,  302. 
Assize  determining  the  amount  of  mill-  ' 

tary  service,  195.  I 
Assize  of  the  Bartios*  Court,  381. 


Astronomy  taught  at  Aberdeen,  310. 
Athol,  Countess  of,  her  defence  of  Loch- 
indorb  Castle  against  the  Regent 
Sir  Andrew  Murray,  402. 
Athol,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  slain  by  the 

Byseto,  438. 
Athole,  an  ancient  E^rl  of,  mentioned, 
389. 

Athole,  Malcolm,  Earl  of,  his  grant  to 

Dunfermline,  18. 
Athole,  its  charter-chest,  207,  212,  219. 
Atholl,  10,  364,  546. 
Athyn  or  Ethie,  granted  to  Arbroath, 
146. 

Atlas,  ue  Blaeu  and  Scotstanret,  296. 
Aubegui,  William  de,  his  daughter, 

Matildis,  208.   See  Stratheam. 
Aubenton,  De,  494. 
Auchachallader  House,  511. 
Auchenleck  Chronicle,  quoted,  69,  165. 
Auchinbreck,  383. 
Auchiuleck,  Lord,  quoted,  382. 
Auchluncart  or  Athenacork,  14. 
Auchquhorty,  lands  of,  506. 
Auclech  (Evelix),  tithes  to  prvcenlor  of 

Caithness,  81. 
Augustinian  canons,  12 1,  209 ;  house  of, 
on  the  Isle  of  Inchmahomok,  218. 
Auldbar,  461. 
Auldearn  battle,  419. 
Auldearn  parish,  306. 
Auldton,  Koeer  de,  purchases  the  rigl.t 

of  burial  in  Roxburgh,  48. 
Austria,  embassy  to,  in  time  of  James 
III.,  264. 

Avenel  family,  48,  99,  102,  111,  175. 
Avoch  in  Ross,  444. 

Awasschir  lands,  granted  to  Jiimes  of 

Douglas,  398. 
Axe  (beheading),  Fiularg,  379. 
Ayr,  Sheriff  of,  534. 
Ayrshire,  high  grounds  wooded,  101. 

Bachelor's  degkeep,  222  ;  class  in  the 

Universities,  241. 
Bacon  in  use,  376. 

Badenoch,  Lordship  of,  401  ;  Wolf  of 
424. 

Bagimont*s  or  Baiamund's  Roll,  24  27 
28.  '  ' 

Bailies  in  1638,  383. 
Baillie,  Andrew,  his  '  hous*  in  Glaseow 
525.  *  ' 

Baillie,    Principal,  of  Glasgow  251 
287,  290,  292.  * 
Bairi,  Parttie,  his  'hous'  in  Glasgow, 

I  Bajan  or  freshman  class,  meaning  and 
etymology  of  the  word,  240. 
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Balain  laiidA  granted  to  Glasgow,  36. 
Bald,  Mr.  Robert,  on  the  colliers  of 

Scotland,  500. 
Baldwin,  Kogcr,  his  early  ministry  in 

Edinburgh,  231. 
Baldwin,  William,  at  Glasgow  College, 

233, 

Baldwyn,  William,  231. 

Balehyrwell  tithes  appertain  to  Abcr- 

nethy,  150. 
Balenaus  in  Kinncll,  or  Balnavep,  rents 

granted  to  Arbroath,  148. 
Balendoran,  James  Stew^  of,  357. 
Balfeith  or  Belphe,  147. 
Balfour,  Sir  James,  21. 
Balfoure,  Sir  James,  ofiBcial  of  St. 

Andrews,  129. 
Ballhall,  Cramond  of,  461. 
Ballecolly,  belongs  to  Abemethy,  150. 
Ballegillegrand  granted  to  Arbroath, 

148. 

Bollekclefan  granted  to  Arbroath,  149. 

Balliol,  a  witness,  10. 

Balliol,  Tngelram  de,  147. 

Balliol,  John,  Edward's  opinion  of,  50 ; 
crowned  at  Scone,  123 ;  dispute 
about  his  resi^ation,  181,  182; 
Wallace  acts  m  his  name,  181 ; 
investiture  to  Rose  of  Geddcs,  439. 

Balloch  Castle,  345,  372,  374,  377,  512  ; 
the  park  and  erounds,  346  *,  the 
Campbells  at,  m  1590,  376;  hos- 
pitaliiies  at,  1590,  376-378,  380 ; 
records  of  the  Baron  Court,  381 ; 
orchard  and  kailyard,  386 ;  silver- 
plate,  509;  harpsicords  in,  380, 
611  ;  inventory  of  goods,  1640,511. 

"Balm  from  Gilead,"  in  the  Cawdor 
Library,  1677,  427. 

Balmerino  Register,  20. 

Balnachtan,  543. 

Balquhidder,  211,  361. 

Balyndolch,  Hugh  de  Ross,  lord  of,  214. 

Balyordie,  461. 

Bamborough,  a  residence  of  St.  Aedan,  3. 
Bamf,  Ramsay  of,  461. 
Banchor,  399. 

Banchory  St.  Ternan  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 146. 

Banf  tithes  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Banf,  Thanedoms  in,  398. 

Banff,  the  I^aird  of,  entertained  at  Bul- 
loch, 377. 

Bangley  brae-foot,  551. 

Bangor,  4. 

Banking,  traces  of  early,  169. 
Bannatyne  Miscellany  quoted,  138,  332, 
406. 

Bannatyne  Club,  287,  326. 


Bannockbum,  battle  of,  389. 
Baptismal  churches,  antiauity  of,  19. 
Barbican,  Barmkin,  or  Barmekyn,  of 

the  castle  of  James  i.'s  time,  443. 
Barbrek,  the  laird  of,  525,  543,  545. 

See  Campbell. 
Barcaldine  in  Benderloch  built,  346. 
Barchaltan,  inventory  of  goods  in,  1640, 

511. 

Barclay,  John,  author  of  the  Argenis, 
282. 

Barclay,  Robert,  author  of  the  Apology 
for  the  Quakers,  489. 

Barclay,  Sir  Alexander,  slain,  165. 

Barclay  the  elder,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholara  of  Europe,  281. 

Barclay,  William,  the  jurist,  282. 

Bards,  hereditary,  of  the  Campbells  of 
Glenurchy,  384. 

Barevan,  the  burial-place  of  the  Caw- 
dors,  436. 

Barlanark  prebend  granted  to  Glasgow, 
48. 

Barley  grown  by  the  monks  of  Kelso, 
189. 

Barley  "  struck,"  376. 

Bamardiston,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Ketton 

in  Suffolk.  231. 
Baron,  the  title  in  Scotland,  397,  440. 
Baron  Courts'  Acts  collected  in  1621, 

380. 

Barrekins  of  wine,  376. 

Barron,  Dr.  Peter,  of  Cambridge,  291. 

Barron,  Dr.  Robert,  Professor  at  Aber- 
deen, 290,  291  ;  his  widow's  re- 
treat at  Sirathislay,  291. 

Barons  obliged  to  put  their  eldest  sons 
to  school,  339. 

Basilius  Magnus  taught  at  Aberdeen, 
309. 

Bass  Rock,  551. 

Bath,  495,  496. 

Baths  in  1682,  423. 

Bathcat  lands,  134. 

Bauer  and  Watne  {Bower  and  Watten). 

tithes  of,  to  the  archdeacon  of 

Caithness,  82. 
Baxter  lands  of  Inverleith,  141. 
Bayle's  Dictionary  quoted,  227,  228. 
Beacons,  fire,  in  Argyle  and  the  west 

country,  383,  384. 
Beanus,  St.,  the  church  of,  of  Kynkell, 

209. 

Beanus,  St.,  the  church  of,  at  Fowlis, 
210. 

Beanus,  in  old  University  slang,  a  fresh- 
man, 240. 

Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  claims 
jurisdiction  in  Ker's  case,  129. 
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Be«urort  in  the  Ainl,  438. 

Beautiea  Priorj  founded  by  tlie  BjseUi 

438  ;  register  miAiing.  21. 
Becket,  TbomM     the  {mtron  saiDt  of 

William  the  Lion,  144  ;  remain* 

of  «  statue  discovered,  168.  See 

St.  Thomas. 
Bede,  2^,  30. 

Bedell's  Life  quoted,  293.  296. 
BedlingtoDshire,  N.  Durham,  3. 
Bejaane,  $ee  lUjan. 
Beef  usetl  in  the  Highlands,  376. 
Beer,  "  English,"  376. 
Beeves,  376.    See  Mart. 
BeUch  lands  granted  to  Arbroath,  149. 
Beleside  lands  improved  bj  the  monks, 
99. 

Belford  road  in  1750.  551. 
BeU,  Mr.  John,  minister  (1595),  534. 
Bells,  Arbroath,  melted,  163;  of  Aber- 
deen, 319. 
Beltane,  351. 
Beltonford,  551. 

Benetlictine  monlis  settled  at  Selkirk 

but  removed  to  Kelso,  177 ;  monas- 

terv  at  Tvnemouth,  550. 
Bennet.  Mr.WiUiam,  of  Chapel  le  Frith, 

Derb^-shire,  231. 
Bennet,  Rev.  William,  London,  231. 
Bennuro,   Master  Thomas,  rector  of 

AWrdeen  SchtX)!,  255. 
Benrinnos,  lUtlle  of,  386. 
Bentivoglio.  the  abbate.  468. 
Berehi'pe,  pasture  of,  monks  of  Kelso, 

189. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  470. 
Bergerac,  281. 

Berkeley,  a  witness,  10,  155,  171. 
Berkelevs,  I>e,  benefactions  to  Arbroath, 

147  :  to  Melrose,  106,  171. 
Berkeley,  Walter  de,  147. 
Bernards,  Filz,  benefactions  to  Arbroath, 

148. 

Bernard,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  Jvhn  Clephane, 
468. 

Bertios,  a  learned  Scot,  269. 
Bervy,  552. 

Berwick  burgesses,  109,  174;  wealth 
of,  175. 

Berwick  propertv  deteriorated,  140. 

Berwick  S'es,  14*0. 

Berwick  town,  94,  175,  189,  551. 

Bethoc,  daughter  of  Malcolm  ii..  150. 

Bethune,  James,  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  64  ; 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
62  ;  made  chancellor.  63  :  dispatet 
the  right  of  the  Council  of  Ulas- 
gow  to  elect  their  magi>trate8,  65 ; 
tranhlated  to  St.  Aiidrews,  63 ; 


ambassador  to  France,  64 ;  re- 
ccHds  carried  from  ScotlAod  by  him, 
at  the  Scots  CoUege,  Paris,  494 ; 
his  heritage  restored,  etc^  death, 
64. 

Bethune,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  hoose  in 
E^nbui^h.  67.    See  Be^toD. 

Bctoiin.  David,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  on 
the  domestic  ecooomv  (»f  the  Ab- 
bey, 170. 

Bible,  (inglish,  price  in  1637,  374. 
BieliirlJ  s  Baron,  works,  482. 
Binning,  Thomas,  Lord,  portrait  by 

Jame^^on,  o5l> ;  letters  referred  to, 

537.  540,  547. 
Birch  trees  at  BreadaTbane,  346 ;  at 

Kihavock,  486,  490. 
Birebum,  108. 
Birth  brieves,  212. 

Bishops  abolished  by  the  Assemblv  at 

Glasgow,  1638,  418. 
Bishops  and  the  clergy  of  1619,  522. 
Bishops,  satire  on.  363. 
Biset,  a  witness,  10. 

Bisset,  Baldred,  Scotch  envoT  at  Rome, 
181. 

Bisset,  Uabakknk,  account   of  Baia- 

mund  s  Roll,  27. 
Bisset,  John,  IMncipal  of  Aberdeen, 

276.  SeeBxfct. 
Blacader,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Aberieen, 

afterwards  Bishop  of  GUsgow,  60 ; 

on  Daviil  Dwne,  62. 
Blackburn  bridge,  194. 
Black  cocks,  directions  for  prcaenriiig, 

in  1677,  423. 
Black  Duncan  of  the  cowl,  see  Breadad- 

bane,  Campbell,  345. 
Blackhills,  Robert  Rose  of,  456. 
Black  Isle,  lands  of,  the  dower  of  Eliza- 
beth Byset,  438,  439, 
Black-letter  printing,  272. 
Black  mail  leried  by  Duncan  Laideos. 

361. 
Blackness,  536. 

Black,  l*roiessor  of  Chemibtrv  at  Glas- 
gow. 241. 

BUckwell,  IVofessor  at  Aberd€«n,  464. 
Blackwood,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  John  Cle- 
phane, 468. 
Blaeu.  John,  of  Amsterdam,  printer 

296. 

BlakbuTD,  Mr.  Peter,  Professor,  Glas- 
gow. 226.  227. 
Bleneslei  granted  to  Melro^,  12. 
Blocker,  or  dealer  in  cattle,  382 
Blois,  426. 

Bloodwit.  Court  of,  193. 
Boar,  wild,  alluded  to,  1U3. 
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Boccaccio,  256. 

Boece,  the  different  spellings  of  the 

name,  268. 
Boece,  Arthur,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen, 

brother  of  Hector,  his  offices,  268, 

273. 

Boece,  Hector,  afterwards  Principal  of 
Aberdeen  UoiverHitj,  260;  takes 
his  degree,  269 ;  lectures  at  Paris, 
267 ;  character  as  an  historian, 
268 ;  accomplishments  and  posi- 
tion, some  skill  in  medicine,  269, 
271  ;  the  burgh  ^ves  him  a  tun 
of  wine,  269;  his  works— Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  269, 
271,  273,  313  ;  of  Elphinstoue,  87, 
260  ;  a  rhyming  translation  of  the 
same,  270;  Histoir  of  Scotland, 
269  ;  his  account  of  fabulous  Par- 
liament at  Forfar,  1061,  328 ;  his 
historical  fictions,  396 ;  death,  270 ; 
quoted,  43,  54,  87,  145,  163,  260- 
265,  273,  274,  312,  328,  389. 

Boerhaave,  467. 

Bo^  a-Gicht,  552. 

Boisil,  Saint,  memorial  churches,  5. 
Boith  or  Both,  Colin  Campbell  of,  543, 
646. 

Bolden  Grange,  188 ;  lands  belong  to 

Kelso  Abbey,  191 ;  husbandmen's 

burdens,  196. 
Bonds  of  Friendship,  of  Homage,  of 

Manrent,  etc.,  365. 
Bologna  University  (Bononia  docet), 

220,  257,  281. 
Bonds  (serfs),  16. 

Bondington,  William  de,  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  43  ;  consecration,  aaopts 
for  Glasgow  the  ritual  of  Salisbury, 
44  ;  character,  resides  and  dies  at 
Alncrum,  43,  44,  45,  67 ;  men- 
tioned, 46. 

Bonelli,  Signer,  and  the  Stuart  Papers, 
496. 

Bonhill,  revenues  from,  to  Glasgow,  40. 
Bonnet,  M.,  of  Geneva,  468. 
Bonnets,  269,  452. 

Books,  their  scarcity  in  Scotland,  169, 

256,  257,  332,  333,  339,  459; 

school-books,  price  of,  1656,  462. 
"  Boors'  rights,"  191. 
Boots,  charge  for  oiling  (1591),  525. 
Boots,  John  Gig,  put  m  the,  to  extort 

confession,  531. 
Boquhaiinan,  Wattie,  entertained  by 

the  Thane  Cawdor  at  Stirling, 

1591,  530. 
BiX[uhannan's,  John,  Inn  at  Dumbarton, 

in  1591,524. 


Bordeaux,  281,  462. 

Bordeaux  wine,  255. 

Borderers,  their  character,  175,  176; 
rewarded  with  the  Church  lands, 
176;  employed  as  wardens  of  the 
marches,  176 ;  the  leaders  of,  take 
their  place  amoug  the  old  nobles, 
177. 

Border  Highlands,  salmon  fishing,  383. 

Borilin  of  Fortirgall,  352. 

Born  sends  books  from  Rome  to  Dr. 

John  Clephane,  468 
Borthwick,  6 ;  church  dedicated  to  St. 

Kentigern,  33  ;  manse,  garden,  St. 

Mungo's  well,  33 ;  acquired  by 

Glasgow,  33. 
Borubol  in  Sutherland,  acquired  by 

Scone,  72,  124. 
Bosco,  de,  Lords  of  Ogilfaco,  134,  439. 
Bosco,  Mary  de,  444,  489. 
Bosco,  Sir  Andrew  de,  marries  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Byset, 

438. 

Boston's  Memoirs  quoted,  302. 

Boston's  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  ac- 
cents, 302. 

Botfield,  Mr.  B.,  287. 

Both,  a  charter  of,  to  Gilbert  Hostiarius, 
399.    See  Boith. 

Bothwell  Brig,  428  ;  Castle,  50. 

Bothwell,  Lord,  at  Finlarg,  377. 

Bouage,  385. 

Boulogne,  495. 

Boundaries,  old,  104,  106,  147. 

Bouveiie,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  John  Clephane, 
467,  468. 

Bow  with  bag  of  arrows,  1698,  378. 

Bower,  Quoted,  195. 

Bowie,  William,  author  of  the  Black 
Book  of  Taymouth,  341,  342,  350, 
387  ;  as  tutor  to  Glenfalloch,  388 ; 
his  letter  to  the  laird,  621,  522. 

Bowmen  levied  in  Glenurchy  for  foreign 
service,  1627,  518. 

Bows  in  1638,  378,  383. 

Boyd,  Zacchary,  270. 

Boyis,  Mr.  Walter,  of  Snaw,  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  268. 

Boyn,  a  deanery  of  Aberdeen,  26. 

Bracci,  Domenico,  of  Florence,  letters 
from,  468. 

Bradfut,  Daniel,  regent  in  Ring's  Col- 
lego,  Aberdeen,  1725,  318. 

Braes  of  Angus  and  Meams,  thanedoms 
in,  398. 

Braid  wood,  lands  of,  414. 

Brand  on  tithe  colts  of  the  monks  of 
Kelso,  190. 

Brandy,  price  of,  in  1728,  459. 
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Braoch,  St.,  $ee  St.  Braoch. 
Brawn,  377. 

Bread,  charge  for,  at  an  inn  (1591), 
624,  525. 

Breadalbane  Papers,  341-394. 

Breadalbane,  early  rentals  and  estate- 
books  of,  375. 

Breadalbane  wardrobe  at  Bulloch,  1598, 
377. 

Breadalbane,  aee  Campbell  and  Gleii- 
urchy. 

Brecbennach,  custody  of,  granted  to 
Arbroath,  146,  152,  161. 

Brechin  a  Culdee  house,  8;  chnpter 
consists  of  Culdees,  156;  char- 
tulary  of,  20 ;  ancient  taxation  of, 
26  ;  bishop  of,  benefactions  to 
Arbroath,  148  ;  battle  of,  161  ; 
bishopric,  subsidy  from  Arbroath, 
169. 

Brechins,  De,  155. 

Brechyn,  Lord  of,  principal  justiciar, 
215. 

Brettos  ct  Scotos,  Leges  inter,  quoted, 
397. 

Brewing-houses,  rental  from  the  Abbot 

of  Kelso,  194. 
Brewing  vessels  at  Glenurchv,  511. 
Brewsters*  houses  in  the  llighlands, 

382. 

Briars,  cutting,  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon,  381. 

Bricius,  Bishop  of  Morav,  dcHpatches  the 
dean  and  chancellor  to  Lincoln, 
80;  son  of  William  Douglos,  327. 

Briciua,  judex  of  Angers,  155. 

Bride,  St.,  137. 

Bridges,  151,  154,  155,  157,  194,  265, 
270,  275,  346,  433,  457,  550. 

Bridgetown,  Strachan  of,  461. 

Brienne,  John  de,  second  husluind  to 
Mary  de  Couci,  136. 

Britannorum  Episcopi  in  ancient  times, 
29. 

Brocade,  flowered,  426. 
Brodie,  John,  Reg.  King's  Collepre,  Aber- 
deen, 315. 
Broilie,  the  thanedom  of,  398. 
Brodie  ms.  at,  401. 

Brodie,  the  Lord  Lion,  m.p.  for  Moray, 
465. 

Brompton,  quoted,  172. 

Brougham,  Lord,  496. 

Broughtou  parish,  3. 

Broughty,  147  ;  ferr^,  fibhings,  170. 

Brown,  James,  pnnter  at  Aberdeen 

University,  269,  300,  301. 
Brown's,  Dr  ,  ^History  of  the  Highlands, 

4'j5. 


Browurig,  108. 

Broxton  (Broxmoulh),  551. 

Bruce,  a  witness,  10. 

Bruce,  David,  his  sorrow  for  Catherine 

Mortimer,  137. 
Bruce 's  inn  at  Arbroath,  552. 
Bruce,  James,  Chancellor  and  Bishop 

of  Dunkeld,  elected  Bishop  of  GUs- 

gow,  59. 

Bruce,  Robert,  at  Bannockbnrn,  389. 
392,  400;  erects  the  earldom  of 
Moray  for  his  nephew  Randolph, 
401;  sympathy  with  Bishop  Wis- 
chart,  49 ;  statute  quoted,  97  ;  let- 
ter to  his  son,  119 ;  grants  to 
Melrose,  119;  benefaction  to  Ar- 
broath, 152  ;  his  parliament  as- 
sembles in  Arbroath,  166, 196;  sup- 
ported by  Sir  James  Douglas,  329. 

Bruce,  Robert,  lord  of  Annaudale,  a 
patron  of  Gry sebum,  39 ;  ori^nal 
of  grant  to  Gyseburn  in  Harleiau 
MS0. ;  his  seal  and  legend,  39. 

Bruges,  cloth  of,  255. 

Brunchet  acquired  by  Melrose,  94. 

Bruschius  quoted,  126. 

Brush,  hair,  price  of,  1637,  374. 

Buchan,  St.  Fergus,  builds  a  church  in, 
5,  71  ;  a  deanery  of  Aberdeen,  26. 

Buchan  family  benefactors  to  Arbroath, 

I 

I  Buchan,  Marjorj',  Countess  of,  bene- 
I         factions  to  Arbroath,  147. 

Buchan,  Earis  of,  155. 

Buchan,  John,  of  Auchmacoy,  317. 

Buchanan,  David,  269. 

Buchanan,  John,  innkeeper  at  Dunbar- 
ton,  1591,  525. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  George,  522 ;  on  Bishop 
Carat  ron's  death,  58 ;  on  Arch- 
bishop Dunbar,  63;  his  friend, 
Florence  Wilson,  282  ;  Psalms 
used  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
1656,  452  ;  quoted,  396. 

Bucharm  Castle,  14.  * 

Buchelm,  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 

Buckie,  the  Laird  of,  his  marriage  with 
Jcilliane  Campbell,  1626,  377. 

Buckingham's,  Duke  of,  castle  at  Hems- 
ley,  549. 

Buike  of  King  Alexander  the  Conquer- 
oure,  MS.  in  the  Taj-mouth  libran* 
348. 

Bulla,  leaden,  of  Pope  Alexander  m. 

found  at  Kelso,  203.  ' 
Bullarium,  the  collection  of  Roa^an 

bulls,  quoted,  37. 
Bunch,  Duncan,  chief  regent  of  the 

Faculty  of  Arts,  Glasgow,  222, 
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Bunjan,  John,  359;  his  work  ia  the 

Cawdor  library,  427. 
Burghal  privileges,  124. 
Burghers  darine  the  reign  of  William 

the  Lion,  their  privileges,  105. 
Burgundy,  476 ;  emoassy  to,  in  time  of 

James  iii.,  264. 
Burke,  496,  500. 

Burlie^s,  Iiord,  present  of  a  musket  to 

the  Laird  of  Gleniirchy,  509. 
Bumard,  Ralph,  permits  the  Bishop  of 

Glasgow  to  use  his  |>eateries,  43. 
Bumard,  Kichard,  of  Faringdun,  sale  of 

land,  110. 
Bumard 's  badge,  113. 
Bumett,  Alexander,  of  King's  College, 

Aberdeen,  1725,  318. 
Bumet,  Mr.  Gilbert,  afterwards  Bishop 

of  Samm,  professor  of  theology  at 

Glasgow,  234,  235;  on  Dr.  W. 

Forbes  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,  292, 293 ; 

preface  to  the  Life  of  Bedell  quoted, 

296. 
Burnetts,  172. 

Bums  on  his  Highland  expedition  visits 
Kilravock,  484 ;  his  letter  to  Lady 
Kilravock,  485. 

Bursars  of  Glasgow  University,  223. 

Buruel,  John,  313. 

Bury,  Josiah  Chorley  at,  231. 

Bute  Herald,  173. 

Butheby,  St.  Nathalan's  Church,  4. 
Butter,  376. 

Buttons,  price  of,  in  1633,  372,  373 ;  of 

gold  and  silver,  431. 
Buy,  Sorley,  father  of  Earl  of  Antrim, 

537. 

Byrthensak,  193. 

Byset,  Cecilia,  438. 

Byset,  Elizabeth,  438. 

Byset,  Mary,  438. 

Byset,  Sir  John  de,  438. 

Byset,  William  de,  438. 

By  sets  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion, 
they  murder  the  Earl  of  Athol  at 
Haadington,  are  banished,  and 
emigrate  to  Ireland,  438,  439. 

Cabracuan,  John  Oig  Campbell  of,  531, 
532. 

Caddell,  John,  414.   See  Cawdor. 
Cadihou  church  granted  to  Glasgow, 
33,  40. 

Cadyhow,  Lord  of,  see  Hamilton,  331. 

Cadyou,  David,  first  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow,  69 ;  reads  lectures  in  the 
chapter-house,  243 ;  his  benefac- 
tion, 248. 

Cagell  ferry  and  hostelry,  385. 


Caithness,  Countess  of,  Mary  of  Argyll, 
421,  427. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  George  Sinclair,  421. 

Caithness,  5;  Earldom  of,  71,  72; 
Sheriffs  of,  72;  Bishopric,  sketch 
of  foundation,  70-85 ;  Andrew  an 
early  Bishop,  John  succeeds,  73 ; 
his  mutilation,  74-76;  Adam 
elected,  76 ;  his  character,  77  ;  ob- 
tains absolution,  39;  exactions, 
77;  bumed,  78 ;  succeeded  by  Gil- 
bert de  Moravia,  79-80 ;  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cathedral,  80 ;  poverty 
of  the  Bishopric ;  members  of  chap- 
ter, 81,  82  ;  Bishop  Gilbert's  influ- 
ence, 83 ;  canonized ;  his  relics  re- 
verenced, 85  ;  his  will  referred  to, 
332. 

Calceiae,  105,  108. 

Calder,  John,  625-527,  529,  530. 

Calder,  Laird  of,  166. 

Calder,  see  Cawdor. 

Calder's  hill,  480. 

Caldorcler  lands,  335. 

Calixtus  II.  29. 

Cambridge  (cambric),  231  ;  linen  for 

niffs,  price  of,  372,  373. 
Cambuskenncth  Abbey  charters,  21. 
Cambuskynnel,  Alexander,  Abbot  of, 

497. 

Cambuslang  church,  a  prebend,  56. 
Camerarius,  145. 

Camerarii  de  Scotorum  fortitudine,  etc., 
145,  269. 

Cameron,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  494. 
Cameron,  Georee,  Principal  of  King's 

College,  Aberdeen,  318. 
Cameron,  John,  a  scholar,  241 ;  visits 

the  Universities  of  the  Continent, 

281. 

Cameron,  John,  elected  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, builds  the  tower  ana  chapter- 
house, his  death,  58. 
Campbell,  Colin,  of  Abiraquhill  (Aber- 
urchiin,  547. 

  Archibald,  brother,  of  said  Colin, 

547. 

 Sir  James,  of  Arkinglass  (Ardkin- 

^lass^,  413,  414,  531. 
 Sir  Jonn,  of  Ardkinglass,  son  of 

Sir  James,  414,  531,  532,  535. 
 Sir  John,  of  Ardkinglass,  383, 

419. 

 Dougal,  of  Auchinbreck,  413. 

 Donald,  of  Barbreck,  543,  546, 

647. 

 Colin,  of  Boith,  543,  545. 

Campbells  of  Breadalbane,  341-394. 
See  Campbells  of  Glenurchy. 
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Campbell,  J()hn  Oig,  of  Cabraclian,  531. 
See  Oig. 

 Margaret,  widow  of  saiil  John, 

531. 

CaroplteliN  of  Cawdor,  395-436. 

 Sir  John,  of  Cawdor,  a  son  of  the 

Earl  of  Argyle,  409-412. 
 Archibald,  son  of  the  said  Sir 

John,  412. 
 Sir  John,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  erand- 

son  of  the  above  Sir  John  Camiv 

bell,  412-414,  523-532. 

—  Colin,  son  of  the  said  Thane  John, 

529,  530. 

>  Sir  John,  Tliane,  son  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Cawdor,  414-417, 
420. 

 Jane,  wife  of  above,  415. 

—  John,  finr  of  Cawdor,  son  of  Sir 

John,  416,  417,  420. 
.  Colin,  son  of  Sir  John  and  brother 

of  the  fiar  of  Cawdor,  417-419. 
 George,  brother  of  the  saiil  Colin, 

419. 

 Colin,  son  of  John  the  fiar,  and 

heir  of  the  Thanedom,  419,  420. 

—  Sir  Hugli,  son  of  ("olin  the  tutor, 

420-425,  427  435. 

 Duncan,  at  Isia,  422. 

 Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh, 

426,  427. 

 Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh,  426, 

427. 

 Sir  Archibald,  of  Clunes,  432  434, 

430. 

 Duncan,  son  of  Sir  Archibald  of 

Clunes,  432. 

 Duncan,  in  Creilgarrow,  383. 

 Archibald,  of  Dunstnfnage,  545. 

 Duncan,  of  Duntrany,  307. 

 Patrick,  of  Edinampie,  512. 

 Colin,  of  Galcantray,  422. 

 Robert,  of  Glenfalloch,  377,  521. 

 Duncan,  son  of  Robert  of  Glen- 
falloch, 521,  522. 

 John,  son  of  Robert  of  Glenfalloch, 

521,  522. 

 John,  of  Glenlyon,  358,  377. 

 Archibald,  fiar  of  Glenlyon,  512. 

Campbells  of  Glenurchy  (Glenurquhav). 

 Duncane,  called  Duncanc  in  Aa, 

Knicht  of  Lochow,  founder  of  the 
houses  of  Lochow  and  Glenurchy, 
342. 

 Archibald,  his  son,  342. 

— •  Sir  Colin,  of  Glenurchy  and  Lome, 

342-344,  356,  508. 
  Sir  Duncan,  second  laird,  344, 

361. 


Campbells  of  Olennrchy,   Sir  Colir. 

third  laird,  344. 
 Sir   Duncan,   fourth  laird,  344, 

387,  388. 

 Sir  John,  fifth  laird,  brother  of  siud 

Duncan,  344. 
 Sir  Colin,  sixth  laird,  344,  345. 

362,  512. 

 Sir  Duncan,  seventh  laird,  named 

Black  Duncan  of  the  Cowl,  341, 

345-349.  413,  415,  422,  516- 

518,  532  534. 
 Duncan,  sou  of  the  preceding,  hi* 

fostering,  366,  367. 
 Sir  Colin,  eighth  laird,  349,  356, 

358,  360,  367,  369,  370,  372. 
 Sir  Robert,  ninth  laird,  350,  .351. 

371,  388,  511. 

  Sir  John,  3.0O,  366. 

 Sir  John,  first  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 

386,  421. 

Campbell,  Archiluild,  of  Inneraw,  545. 

 Colin,  of  Kilcalmowkil,  545. 

 Archibald,  of  Lawers,  512,  545. 

  Archihahl,  brothrr-perman  of  the 

Laird  of  Lawcris,  512. 
 Archibald,  of  liochinyell  (Locb- 

nell),  413,  414,  532. 

 Sir  Hugh,  of  Ix>udoun,  532. 

 J  ulianc,  daughter  of  Hew,  Lord  of 

Ix)udon,  369. 

 Alexander,  of  Torrich,  420. 

 Alexander,  527,  529. 

 Cornelius,  in  Boece'a  History,  268. 

 Donald,  natural  son  of  the  ITiane 

of  Cawdor,  533. 
 Donald,  chamlH»r-boj  of  the  Thane 

of  Cawdor,  524. 
 Duncan,  page  to  Lord  of  Lome*» 

son,  373. 

 Duncan,  cordincr  in  Edinbnreh 

1638,  374. 

 "Effic,"  servant  of  the  Thane  of 

Cawdor,  526. 
 Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Laird  of 

Drum,  376. 
 Jeillinne,  wife  of  the  Laird  of 

Buckie,  377. 
 Margaret,  of  Cawdor,  wife  of  Sir 

James  M'Donald,  547. 
 Mistress,  her  school  in  Edinburgh, 

 or  De  Carrick,  439. 

 Neil,  Bishop  of  Argyll,  413,  532. 

 Clan,  373;  their  defence  of  the 

west  coast,  384. 
Campbelltown,  or  Cawdor  village,  434. 
Campsy,  Glasgow  has  propertv  in,  35. 
Camsranniche,  524. 
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Canada,  394 

Cananesbi  (Canisbay),  a  prebend  of  a 

canon  of  Caitbness,  82. 
Candles,  *  Paris,'  166,  378 ;  charge  for 

in  1691,  626. 
Canech,  St.,  see  St  Canecb. 
Canraorc,  see  Malcolm. 
Cannel  (cinnamon),  377. 
Cannon,  637,  638  ;  of  Sir  Oliver  Tjam- 

ban!,  545. 

Canons  and  constitutions,  ecclesiastical, 
compiled  for  Church  of  Scotland, 
1636,  300. 

Canon  Law  to  be  taught  in  Glasgow 
University,  22 1 , 222 ;  lectures  read, 
1460,  244 ;  degrees  in,  Pope  gives 
power  to  confer,  to  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 257. 

Canonist's  office  at  Aberdeen  University 
abolished,  286. 

Canterbury  disputes  with  York  autho- 
rity over  Scotch  bishops,  30. 

Canterbury,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of,  30. 

Canterbury,  Ralph,  Archbishop  of,  29. 

Cantray  acquired  by  the  Roses  of  Kil- 
ravock,  440. 

Capercailzie  in  Scotland,  1661,  their 
disappearance,  387  ;  presented  to 
the  King  in  1651,  615. 

Capers,  1677,  425. 

Capons,  377. 

Captain  of  the  Clan,  or  Ogthiem,  397. 
Caraldstoun,  166,  161. 
Cardross,  Glasgow  has  property  in,  36. 
Carl,  penalty  for  injuring,  397. 
Carlyle,  Dr.,  of  Inveresk,  499. 
Carmichael,  George,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
60. 

Carmichael,  Thomas,  canon  of  Moray, 
402. 

Camaistrie  (Camnaistrie)  Castle,  532, 
533. 

Cambrogy,  505,  506. 

Camegies,  172. 

Carnibo,  the  lands  of,  209. 

Carnwath,  Glasgow  has  propertv  in,  35. 

Carpets,  1698,  378 ;  in  1640,  380. 

Carriages,  in  use,  98. 

Carrick,  Ayr,  33,  49. 

Carrick,  Duncan,  Earl  of,  40,  109,  182. 

Carrick,  a  witness,  439;  Herald,  173. 

Carrick,  the  ancient  family  of,  patrons 

of  Glasgow,  40 ;  of  Melrose,  111. 
Carrik,  the,  623,  624. 
Carslogie,  Clephane  of,  461. 
Carts,  slide,  479. 
*'  CttBchelawes,"  379. 
Cassilis,  Eari  of,  21. 
Castle-building  Act  of  James  i.,  443. 


Castlereagh,  Lord,  496. 

Caterlin  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Cattle  in  the  Highlands,  375 ;  bleeding 
during  famine  in  Breadalbane,  382 ; 
at  Glenurchy,  511  ;  sent  to  Eng- 
land, 415. 

Cattle-dealers,  laws  regulating,  382. 

Caulfield,  Hon.  General  Wilfiam,  478, 
479, 

Caulp  of  Renkvnie,  374. 

Cautey  (Caute),  lands  of  Arbroath  Ab- 
bey, 605,  606. 

Cavalier  politics  at  Aberdeen,  294. 

Cawdor  or  Calder,  at  the  present  day, 
435 ;  accounts  of  the  family  main- 
tenance, 648  ;  arms,  400 ;  bridge, 
in  1726,  433;  burial-place,  433, 
436  ;  castle,  crown  license  for,  402, 
416;  old  tower,  409;  repaired  by 
Sir  Hugh,  428,  429  ;  charter-room, 
419 ;  church  rebuilt  by  Sir  John, 
416  ;  its  present  state,  436 ;  deer 
park,  423,  433  ;  gardens,  434  ; 
library,  427;  mansion,  417,  418, 
433  ;  property  in  1726,  433  ;  oaks, 
436  ;  Old  Cawdor,  remains  of,  407  ; 
situation,  411  ;  tenants  in  1726, 
433 ;  tower,  436 ;  tradition  con- 
cerning, 407 ;  village  in  1726, 
434;  woods  in  1726,  433,  434. 

Cawdor  papers,  396. 

 Thanedom  of,  398. 

Cawdor  Family  : — 

 Donald,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  1295, 

399. 

 William,  Thane,  1310,  398. 

 William,  son  of  William,  Thane 

of,  1350,  399,  400. 

 Andrew,  the  first  Thane  of  whom 

there  is  precise  information, 
hereditary  sheriff  and  constable 
of  the  Castle  of  Nairn,  399. 

 Donald,  son  of  Andrew,  the  Thane 

of,  1405,  399401. 

 William,  son  of  Donald,  succeeds 

his  father,  1442,  401-408. 

  William,  son  of  William,  marries 

Mariot,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Sutherland  of  Dunbeath,  406 ; 
a  lettered  man,  408,  435;  his 
eldest  son,  William,  set  aside 
from  the  heritage,  408. 

 John,  second  son  of  Thane  William, 

marries  Isabella  Rose  of  Kilra- 
vock,  and  dies,  1498,  409. 

 Muriel,  heiress  of  Cawdor,  and 

daughter  of  John,  marries  Sir 
John  Campbell,  son  of  Earl  of 
Argyle,  409. 
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Cawdor,  Sir  John  Camphell,  Thane  of, 
by  his  marriage  with  Muriel, 
409-411  ;  dies,  412. 

 Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  dies, 

412. 

 Sir  John,  son  of  Archibald,  412, 

413,415;  his  assassination,  414, 
531-533;  his  travelling  expenses, 
623-530. 

 Colin,  his  son,  529,  530. 

 Sir  John,  son  of  Sir  John,  acquires 

Isia,  415, 416,  420,  536  538,543, 
545,  547. 

—  John,  his  eldest  son,  called  fiar  of, 

416;  his  madness,  417;  dies, 
420  ;  his  children,  420. 

 Jean,  daughter  of  John,  the  fiar 

of,  420. 

  Christian,  daughter  of  John,  the 

fiar  of,  420. 
 Colin,  son  of  John,  the  fiar  of,  heir 

of  the  Thanedom,  419;  dies,  420. 
 Colin,  brother  of  Sir  John,  is  tutor- 

at  law,  417-419. 
  George,  son  of  Sir  John,  succeeds 

to  the  tutory,  419. 
 Sir  Hugh,  son  of  Colin,  lutor-at- 

law,  420  ;   marriage,  421  ;  is 

M.P.  for  Nairnshire,  421,  422- 

435  ;  his  children,  426. 
 Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh, 

426,  427. 

 Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh,  426, 

427. 

 Sir  John,  successor  of  Sir  Hugh, 

433,  434. 

—  Sir  Archibald,  second  son  of  Sir 

Hugh,  resides  at  Clunes,  432- 

434,  436. 

 J.   CampbeU,    grandson   of  Sir 

Hugh,  marries  Mrs.  Pryse,  43  4, 
435. 

 Eari  of,  434. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  187,  304. 
Celtic  clans,  property  held  by  no  written 

tenure,  365. 
Celtic  custom  of  fostering,  366. 
Celtic  party.  Earls  of  Stratheam  leaders 

of;  204. 

Celtic  tenures  and  customs  disappear 

from  Moray,  395,  439. 
Celts,  their  government  by  the  pirate 

princes,  410. 
Celts,  their  usages,  365,  366,  397. 
Celts,  Western,  536. 
*Censura  Studiosorum,'  of  Aberdeen, 

311. 

Cbaldaic  taught  by  Melville  at  Glasjrow, 
227. 


Chalmer,  Dunc&n,  Chancellor  of  Bon, 
85. 

Chalmers,  David,  of  Ormond,  282. 

Chalmers,  David,  on  the  origin  of  Aber- 
deen University,  269. 

Chalmers,  Mr.  George,  494 ; ' Caledonia,* 
21,  32,  143,  183,  326,  327  ;  Ufe  of 
Ruddiman  ijuoted,  283. 

Chalmers  mss.  in  Advocates*  Llbrarr, 
32. 

Chambers,  Mr.,  music  teacber,  Edin- 
burgh, 1677,  426. 

Channelkirk,  5. 

Chapone's,  Mrs.,  works,  482. 

Charcoal  granted  to  Arbroath,  148. 

Chariot  tax  in  1758,  462,  473. 

Charles  i.,  285,  296,  303,  387,  518. 

Charles  ii.,  301,  319. 

Charles  Edward,  see  Stewart. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of,  bond  of,  64, 358. 

Chatham,  499. 

Cheese,  376,  377. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  317. 

Chene,  proprietor  of  St.  Fergus  pariidi, 
71. 

Chenes,  Le,  of  Strabrock,  134.  155, 
439. 

Chepman  and  Millar,    printers.  273, 

300. 
Cherries,  464. 

Cheshelme,  W.  de.,  theaaorar,  213. 

Chester-in  the  Street,  550. 

Cheyam,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 

46 ;  endows  chaplains  with  the 

lands  of  Kermyl,  47. 
Cheyne,  James,  Scotch  doctor  at  Toor- 

nay,  282. 

Chisholm,  Jonct,  her  marriaire  440. 

Chocolate,  1677,  426. 

Chorley,  Josiah,  230232  ;  hia  account 
of  study  and  graduation  at  Glas- 
gow College,  231  237. 

Christison,  "  dene  Johnne,*'  sub-prior  of 
Friars  of  Elgin,  27,  28. 

Chronicle  of  Fortirgall  in  the  charter- 
room,  Taymouth,  361. 

Chronology  taught  at  Glasgow  CoUsgs 
bv  Andrew  Meh-ille,  227. 

Church,  corruptions  in  life  and  monk 
before  the  Reformation,  275. 

Church  Courts,  the  only  settled  and 
organized  judicature  in  Scotland. 
263,  276,  430. 

Church-door  beggars  iu  1591,  530. 

Church  schisms,  442. 

Church,  Scotch,  adheres  to  the  anti- 
pope,  64;  Bishop  Elpbinstane'i 
name  reverenced  in,  260  •  Ust  of 
its  bishoprics,  1193-1214,  207*  in- 
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dependence  recognised  hy  the  Bull 
of  Innocent  iii.,  207  ;  canons  and 
constitution,  ecclesiastical,  com- 
piled for  (1636),  300. 

Cburch  service  of  Scotland,  429. 

Church,  the,  its  organization,  1. 

Church  vassals,  193. 

Chnte,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  John  Clephane, 
468. 

Chymsid,  Robert,  of  Possill,  **  commis- 
sioner "  of  Glasgow  (1595),  534. 

Cicero  taught  at  Glasgow,  227. 

Cistercian  rules  against  bunting,  103; 
St.  Bernard's  directions,  118. 

Citeaux,  126. 

Civilisation  in  the  north,  1455,  404; 

progress  of,  441,  442. 
Civita  Vecchia,  the  British  consul  at, 

496,  497. 

Clan,  Captain  of  the  (Ogthiem),  397. 
Clan  customs,  873. 
Clandonachie,  361. 

Clandonald  and  the  rebellion  in  Isla, 
543,544. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion 

quoted,  295. 
Clarendon,  427. 

Claret  and  white  wine  from  Dundee 
used  at  Breadalbane  Castles,  1590, 
376,  377. 

Clarke's,  Dr.,  edition  of  James  u.'e  Me- 
moirs, 497. 

Claikintoun,  527. 

Clatshire  in  Aberdeen,  3. 

Clement  iv.,  24. 

Clement  vii.,  antipope,  54. 

Clenard  taught  at  Aberdeen  University, 
1648,  309. 

Clephane,  Elizabeth,  Lady  of  Kilra- 
vock,  461,  466. 

Clephane,  James  (brother  of  Dr.  John 
Clephane),  476,  477-479. 

Clephane,  John,  brother  of  La<ly  Kil- 
ravock,  467-469. 

Clephane  of  Carsloeie,  461 . 

Clergy,  regular  and  secular,  116,  117  ; 
originally  the  only  supporters  of 
schools,  220  ;  satire  on,  362. 

Clerkington  Mains,  414. 

Clerkius,  a  learned  Scot  abroad,  269. 

Clidisdalia,  name  of  one  of  the  nations  of 
Glasgow  University,  221. 

Clifford's  fort  at  Tynemouth,  550. 

Clifton,  94. 

Clothes  of  Lord  Lome's  son,  372. 
Cloth,  price  of,  in  1633,  372-374. 
Cloveth,  a  Culdee  house,  9. 
Clun  (Clvne),  prebend  of  the  dean  of 
Caithness,  81. 


Clunes,  Duncan,  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
of,  432,  433. 

Cluniac  monks,  21. 

Clydesdale,  its  shires,  3. 

Coach,  family,  cost  of  (1761),  in  Lon- 
don, 479. 

Coals,  101,  131,  442,  458,  499,  506. 

Coarb  of  St.  Fillan,  389. 

Cocchi,  Dr.,  the  Florentine  anatomist, 

and  Dr.  John  Clephane,  468. 
Cockbum's,  Lord,   Memorials  of  his 

Time  quoted,  503. 
Coffee-houses   in    Edinburgh  (1762), 

480. 
Coinage,  270. 
Coin  of  1619.  522. 

Cokburne,  R.,  Lord  of  Privy  Council, 
540. 

Colchun,  Laird  of,  patron  of  Glasgow 
I         College,  235. 
Coldingham  Priory,  its  age,  196 ;  muni- 
ments, 20.  24  ;  Prior  of,  deputy-col- 
lector of  E<lward's  tithes,  25. 
Coldinghamshire,  the  Merse,  3. 
Coldstream  nunnery  Register,  21. 
Colgan,  quoted,  86. 

Colliers  and  salters,  their  servitude, 
193;  state  of  bondage,  499,  500, 
504. 

Cologne  University  a  model  for  Glas- 
gow University,  221. 

Colpinhope,  monks  of  Kelso,  farm,  189. 

Colquhon,  Master  John,  canon  of  Glas- 
gow, 1530,  497. 

Colquhoun,  Sir  John,  56. 

Columba,  see  St.  Columba. 

Columba's  banner,  aee  Brecbennach. 

Colvil,  Eustachia  de,  48. 

Combs,  etc.,  price  of,  in  1635,  373. 

Common  churches,  56,  59. 

Complaint  of  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath 
(1460-70),  504. 

Comptrollar  of  Scotland,  1506,  387. 

Compurgators,  381. 

Comrie,  Lady,  entertained  at  Balloch, 

1621,  377. 
Comyn,  David,  Lord  of  Kilbride,  44. 
i  Comyn,  John,  of  Rulebethok,  44. 
Comyn,  John,  guardian  of  Scotland, 

182. 

Conclud  granted  to  Glaseow,  34. 

Confession  of  Faith  taught  at  Glasgow 
College,  240;  Aberdeen,  452  ;  men- 
tioned, 278. 

Congere  manor  the  property  of  Dun- 
blane, 7. 

Contin,  4. 

Conventicles,  proclamation  against,  by 
1        the  Privy  Council,  453. 
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Cook*8  charges  at  Douudaniw  inu,  523. 
Cope*H  drafoons  in  FlanderB,  472. 
Copper  field-piece,  509. 
Corbet,  112. 
CorbeU'  armn,  1 1 3. 

Cordiners*  charges  in  Glasgow,  1501, 

627. 
Cork,  71,  470. 

Cormac  of  Nug  a  witness,  147. 
Com,  price  of,  in  1571-72,  354. 
Corody,  40. 

Corrichiba,  the  White  Hind  and  James 
VI.,  387,  516. 

Corrichie  fight,  447. 

Corriegoir  shealing  granted  to  Black 
John  Crcrare,  380. 

Corroc.  land  of,  187, 

Cosche  of  Glenurchy,  347. 

Cosin,  Bishop,  his  m^.  preserved  at  Dur- 
ham, 293. 

Corslets,  1598,  378. 

Couci,  Mary  de,  wife  of  Alexander  ii., 
135  ;  bequeaths  her  body  to  New- 
battle,  1 35 ;  gives  birth  to  a  prince, 
136;  history  and  tomb,  136,  144. 

Couci,  Enguerran  de  Guines,  marries 
Christian  de  Liude^y,  136  ;  his 
taste  for  hunting,  hangs  three  stu- 
dents for  trcRpasMing,  136. 

Coul,  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Coul,  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of,  1715, 
456. 

Coul,  the  lain!  of,  458. 
Coulmonie,  459,  460,  462,  464,  477, 
479. 

Count,  the  first  of  the  Strathcam  race 
who  accepted  that  title,  204. 

Coupland,  John  de,  hero  of  Neville's 
Cross,  183. 

Covenant  and  Covenanters,  the  Aber- 
deen doctors  opposed  to,  233,  290- 
293,  304,  308,  420,  487. 

Covenant,  the,  292. 

Covyntres,  Mr.,  chamber  in  the  Peda- 
gogy of  Glasgow  University,  247. 

Cowal,  soldiers  from  Edinburgh  to  drill 
men  in,  1638,  383;  fire  beacons, 
384. 

Cow-stcalers,  1677,  423. 
Cows,  value  estimated  in,  397. 
Cowper,  500. 
Coxe  quoted,  437. 

Coygerach,  a  relic  of  St.  Fillan,  its  pri- 
vileges, its  uses  and  virtues,  389, 
390,  393.  See  under  Errors  and 
Oniissions,  623. 

Cradle  Hall,  478. 

Crapy  town  lands,  505. 

Craigievar  Castle  in  Aberdeenbhire,  418. 


Crail  Chartulary,  21. 

Crail  entered  in  Baiamund  aa  a  collegi- 
ate church,  28. 

Cramoud,  Elizabeth,  daaghter  of  Mr. 
James  Craroond,  461. 

Cramond  of  Auldbar,  4G1. 

Cramond  of  Balhall,  461. 

Crathes,  the  Laird  of,  entertained  at  Bal- 
loch,  1621,  377. 

Crauford  range  granted  .to  Newbattle, 
133 

Craufurd,  David,  first  Earl  of,  336. 

Craufurd,  Eari  of,  161  ;  fight  at  Ar- 
broath,  165;  slain,  165. 

Crawford  and  Keith  quoted,  260. 

Crawfordjohn  Darish,  origio  of,  13. 

Crawford,  Lord,  and  Sir  James  McDon- 
ald, 546,  547. 

Crawford  quoted,  57,  261. 

Crawford,  the  Dowager  Countesses  of, 
403. 

Crawfords,  403. 

Crawfurd,  see  Lindesay. 

Crechton,  Edward  of,  liequest  to  New 
battle,  144. 

Creich  church  granted  to  the  Preccntt»r 
of  Caithness,  81. 

Creitgarrow,  383. 

Crema,  John  of,  cardinal>legate,  173. 

Crerare,  Black  John,  his  name  asso- 
ciated with  Highland  sport,  386. 

Crests  and  supporters,  113. 

Crieff,  the  sUyt  of,  215. 

Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  marries  Be- 
thoc,  150. 

Crispin,  St.,  the  feast  of,  223. 

Cro,  or  penalty  for  injury,  397. 

Crofts  in  Yorkshire,  55<). 

Cromartv,  416,  417,  422. 

Crom weirs  five  colonels  at  Aberdeen. 
304,  315;  he  is  no  enemy  to  Uni- 
veraities,  304. 

Cronaltanc,  385. 

Cross,  the  true,  332. 

Crosspath  pasturage,  148. 

Crossregal  Register,  21. 

Crowns,  Scotch,  gold  coin  in  1526,  270. 

Crusades,  taxation  for,  23. 

Crystall,  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Kinloss. 
269. 

Cuckowbum,  108. 
Cuddi  ich,  its  meaning,  385. 
Cujacius,  Doctor,  1566,  283. 
Culbin,  Kinnaird  of,  408. 
Culcowy,  439. 

Culdees,  possessions  in  Mnnifeith  7; 
houses,  9  ;  possessions  in  Bossen- 
clerach,  8  ;  receive  the  church  of 
Marchinch,  1 9 ;  receive  the  chuicbes 
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of  Sconyu  and  Hurkenedorath,  20 ; 
of  Scone,  121  ;  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood and  hereditary  nobility,  150 ; 
of  Abemethy,  150  ;  disappear  from 
Brechin  after  1248,  156 ;  referred 
to  in  Arbroath  Chartulary,  156 ; 
antiquity,  195,  196. 
Cullan,  Andrew,  Provost  of  Aberdeen, 
313. 

Cullen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Glas- 
gow College,  241. 

Cullen's  Obituary,  Spalding  Miscellany, 
quoted,  279. 

Culloden,  463,  484. 

Culloden,  Sir  John  Forbes  (»f,  456. 

Culross,  a  Culdee  house,  8. 

Culter  church,  149. 

Cumberland,  Prince  David  of,  172. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  at  Kilravock 
Castle  in  1745,  463 ;  his  army  iu 
the  north,  462. 

Cumbesley  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 

Cumbretrees  church,  acquired  by  Glas- 
gow, 39. 

Cumbria,  6,  32,  33  ;  geography  of,  186  ; 

its  extent,  206. 
"  Cumerlache,"  means  fugitive,  498. 
Cumins,  175. 

Gumming,  George,  Elgin,  452. 
Gumming,  171. 

Cumyn,  Kichard,  charter  of,  178. 

Cuningham,  33. 

Cunnyngis,  rabbits,  347. 

Cunynghame,  Anna,  Marchioness  of 
'Hamilton,  520. 

Cunynghame,  Wattie,  servant  of  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  1591,  627. 

Cupar- Angus  Abbey  Register,  21 ;  dedi- 
cation, 163. 

Cuper,  Mr.  John,  1595,  minister,  534. 

Currency,  Scotch,  its  degradation,  249. 

Currib,  Andrew,  professor  at  Montpel- 
lier,  282. 

Currie  church,  33. 

Cuthbert,  see  Saint  Cuthbert. 

Cutlers'  charge,  1591,  528. 

Daloarnoo  rents,  48. 

Dalgett^,  see  Delgetie. 

Dalnousie,  125. 

Daliel  church,  39. 

Dalkam  forest  lands,  44. 

Dalkeith,  the  Douglases  of,  329. 

Dalkeith  Castle,  church  in,  endowed 

by  Douglas,  1377,  331-833. 
Dalkeith,  St.  Nicholas*  chapel  of,  331, 

334,  335. 
Dalkeith,  collegiate  church  of,  331. 
Dalkeith,  the  Graham^s  lordship  of,  330. 


Dalkeith  parish,  331. 

Dalmahoy,  lords  of,  134. 

Dalmahoy,  the  Morton  charters  at,  260- 
326,  331,  336,  338,  340. 

Dairy mple,  Sir  James,  21 ;  on  the 
•    Glasgow  Inquest,  30. 

Dancing  taught  at  ladies'  school  in 
Edinburgh,  1638,  458. 

Dimish  colonists  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, 255 

Darlington,  549. 

Damaway  Castle,  402,  405,  413. 
Damley,  352,  446 ;  letter  from,  in  the 

Dalmahoy  charter-room,  340. 
Dashwood,  Sir  F.,  and  Dr.  John  Cle- 

phane,  468. 
Dates,  how  far  essential  to  authenticity, 

31. 

Dauach,  7,  161,  399. 

D'Aubenton,  Mr.,  494. 

Daueson,  Thom.,  445. 

David  I.  grants  the  Abbacia  of  Hoss- 
inclerach  to  St.  Andrews,  7  ;  char- 
ters, 10 ;  presides  at  the  Stir- 
ling Chapel  controversy,  16 ; 
directs  an  investigation  of  the 
Church  property  in  Glasgow,  31  ; 
gifts  to  Glasgow,  32  ;  intercession 
for  the  monks  of  Dornoch,  71  ; 
mentioned,  72,  73 ;  grants  Mort- 
lach  to  Aberdeen,  87;  grant  to 
Avenel,  102  ;  crosses  and  trenches 
made  by,  104,  108 ;  founds  New- 
battle,  126,  148;  his  laws  illus- 
trated from  Arbroath  Hegister,  151 ; 
his  monasteries  in  Teviotdale,  172, 
174  ;  settles  French  monks  at  Sel- 
kirk, 177,  179,  330,  498;  effectu- 
ally establishes  celibacy  of  clergy, 
187  ;  his  innovations,  204 ;  his 
charter  to  Dunfermline,  204. 

David  n.,  his.  imprisonment,  182;  be- 
stows the  Earldom  of  Stratheam 
on  his  nephew  Robert,  213  ;  men- 
tioned, 342.    See  Bruce. 

David,  infant  son  of  James  ii.,  404. 

David,  Prince,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  336, 
404. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  North- 
umberland, and  Pnnce  of  Cumber- 
land, 172.  iS^eDavidi. 

Daviot  church,  400. 

Davyotshire  in  Aberdeen,  3. 

"  Davy 's  To  wer»»  at  Castle  of  Spy  nie,  404 . 

Dawic  parish,  3. 

Dawkins,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  John  Clephaue, 
468. 

Dead  man  disinterred  and  placed  at  the 
bar  for  trial,  291. 
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Dec  bridfccs  157,  270.  \ 

Dec  river,  13.  I 

Dee  salmon  an  article  of  trade,  255. 

Deeside  gentry,  376. 

Deemster,  oflBce  of,  161.  5Ic<  Dempster. 

Deer,  fallow,  first  introduced  by  Sir  , 
Duncan  Campbell,  347.  j 

Deer,  353  ;  in  the  Highlands,  376,  377,  I 
387  ;  hunted  by  James  ii.  in  Dar-  i 
naway  forest,  1455,  405,  406  ;  deer 
park  at  Cawdor.  407  ;  directions  for 
preserinng,  1677,  422;  from  Jura  . 
and  Isla,  1677,  423;  destruction 
of,  1551,  424;  laws  relating  to, 
424. 

Degpree  of  M.D.  the  earliest  at  AlH»r- 

deen,  2H8;  conferred  on  Patrick  I 

Foord,  Aberdeen,  1697,  301. 
Delgatie  family,  4(8. 
Dempster,  office  of,  161. 
Dempsters  of  Caraldstoun,  155. 
Dempster,  Thomas,  tj'pc  of  the  scholar 

knight-errant,  281.  i 
Demosthenes,  256  ;  taught  at  Aberdeen 

University,  1648,  309.  j 
Denmylne  collection  quoted,  73. 
Denmark,  Anne  of,  379. 
Dennistoun*s,  Mr.,  papers,  494;  and 

the  Abb^  M'Pherson,  495.  | 
Densido,  Glasgow,  meadow  well,  48.  , 
Derestrete,  ia5.  [ 
Dereth,  office  of,  161. 
Dergavcl  acquired  by  Melrose,  r»4.  | 
Demwic  p-anted  to  Melrose,  12.  j 
Denrorguilla,  widow  of  Balliol,  grant  to  [ 

Glasgow,  44. 
Deskford,  Lord,  and  Dr.  John  Clcphane,  i 

1742,  468. 

Deusour,  James,  servant  of  Tliane  of  , 
Cawdor,  1591,525.  I 

Dewar  or  Jore,  custodiers  of  the  relic  s  i 
of  St.  Fillan,  389;  letter  from  i 
James  iii.,  392. 

Dickson,  John,  to  Glenurchy,  515. 

Dictata,  or  public  dictatiens  in  the  ' 
schools,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
books,  257  ;  discouraged,  310.  | 

Dijon  in  Burgundy,  476.  \ 

Dinmonts,  180. 

Diplomata,  213.    Sei  Andorson. 
Diplomatum  Collectio,  quoted,  128, 137.  i 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  quoted,  268. 
Documents  illustrating  Hist,  of  Scot., 

by  Palgrave,  quoted,  49,  50. 
Doding,  107. 

Dogs,  earth,  for  hunting,  386,  514. 
Dollar,  the  coin,  237.  i 
Dominicans,  244.  ! 
Donaides,  by  Kcr,  279,  302.  j 


Donald,  Lord  of  the  Islea,  hia  (ianght>>r 
Marion  marries  Alexander  Suther- 
land of  Dunbeath,  406. 

Donaldson,  Walter,  professor  at  Sedan 
Univetsity,  281. 

Donaldsone,  Duncan  Campbell,  532. 

Donot  (Dunnet),  a  prebend  of  a  canon 
of  Caithnesa,  82. 

Donybristle,  531. 

Donydouer,  Stephen  de,  Bishop  of  Gla«- 
^w,  dies  without  con6rmation,  51. 

Domik  serviettes,  380. 

Dornoch  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Caithness,  71. 

Doufhous  lands,  398. 

Douglas  family,  63,  111  ;  benefactors  of 
Kewbattle,  137  ;  their  arms,  249, 
329 ;  charters,  326,  337  ;  on gin 
sought  in  romance  and  fable,  325 ; 
history  of,  325  340;  they  desire 
the  Earldom  of  Moray,  401. 

Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and  !Siorton,  329. 

 Theobald,  the  Fleming:,  326,  327. 

 Sir  William  of  the  twelfth  centurv, 

327. 

 Sir  Erkinbald  or  Archibald,  son  of 

Sir  William,  56,  327,  328,  329. 

 Archibald,  Lonl  of  Galloway,  95. 

 Bricius,  son  of  Sir  William,  6ishop 

of  Moray,  327,  328. 
 Hugh,  son  of  Sir  William,  327  ; 

his  marriage,  328. 
 Sir  William,  son  of  Sir  Archibald 

329. 

 Andrew,  son  of  Sir  Archibald, 

founvler  of  the  house  of  Dalkeith, 

329. 

 Sir  William,  son  and  heir  of  An- 
drew, 329. 

 Sir  James,  **  the  good,"  of  Lothian, 

supposed  son  of  William,  327, 
329,  330 ;  charged  with  Bnice*^ 
heart,  119. 

 Sir  William,  son  of  the  good  Sir 

James,  supports  Bruce,  329  ;  re- 
ceives n>yal  rewards,  330. 

 John,  brother  of  Sir  W'illiam,  330: 

his  five  sons,  330. 

 Sir  James,  son  of  John,  acquires 

Morton,  330;  his  daughter*s  mar- 
riage, 330,  331  ;  grants  to  New- 
battle,  138,  139,  144,  333;  to 
Dalkeith  church,  331,  333  ;  hi* 
wills,  332-334 ;  dies,  335  ;  his 
resting-place,  144  :  his  6r8t  wife, 
Agnes  of  Dunbar,  330,  332,  335 ; 
his  second  wife,  sister  of  Robert 
n.,  330,  332,  335 ;  his  brother 
Archibald,  332,  334  ;  Henrv. 
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332,  333,  336,  338  ;  William, 
333 ;  Nicholas,  333 ;  sister  Eliza- 
beth, 333;  daughter  Jacoba,  333, 
553,  554  ;  William,  his  son,  334. 

Douglas,  James,  third  Earl  of  Morton, 
son  of  Sir  James,  332,  333,  335 ; 
dies  without  sons,  335. 

 James,  great-grandson  of  Sir  James 

of  Dalkeith,  created  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, 335. 

 James  (Regent  Morton),  succeeds 

to  the  Earldom,  his  death,  335. 

 Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Earldom,  335,  336 ; 
dies,  336. 

 Sir  William,  of  Lochleven,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Earldom  of  Morton, 
336. 

 George,  of  Dalkeith,  142. 

 John,  of  Aberdour,  333. 

 Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Angus, 

335,  336. 

 Margaret,  Countess  of  Argyle,  371, 

372. 

 Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  brother 

of  Sir  James  of  Dalkeith,  56, 
332,  334. 

 Archibald  de,  Lord  of  Galloway, 

94,  95. 

 Sir  Henry,  of  Lochleven,  Lugton, 

etc.,  brother  of  Sir  James  of  Dal- 
keith, 332-334.  336,  338. 

 Kobert,  of  Ix)chleven,  letter  from 

James  i ,  338. 

 Sir  William,  of  Lochleven,  335  ; 

succeeds  to  the  Earldom  of  Mor- 
ton, 336. 

 Archibald,  Earl  of  Moray,  401  ; 

rebels  against  the  Crown,  402  ; 

fortifies  Damaway  Castle,  405 ; 

grant  to  James  his  brother-ger- 

man,  398. 
 Bricius,  Bishop  of  Moray,  327, 

328. 

 a  witness,  10. 

 Elizabeth,  has  a  provision  out  of 

Cawdor  estate,  417. 

 James,  brother-german  of  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Moray,  398. 

 Mr.  John,  rector  of  Aberdeen  Col- 
lege, 278. 

 Professor  William,  191,  269  ;  his 

Vindiciae  Veritatis,  300  ;  his 
Vindicise  Psalmodi»,  800  ;  other 
works,  300,  301. 

Douglas  water,  lauds  on,  184,  326, 
327. 

Douglasdale,  327. 
Doundaraw,  523. 


Doune,  529. 

Dounnone  (Dunoon),  John  Dow  s  inn, 

1591,  524. 
Dow,  John,  his  inn,  1591,  524. 
Dow,  M'Ctdlum,  and  attack  on  Rilchum 

Castle,  1570,  512. 
Dower  land  of  the  church  of  Fowlis, 

210. 

Dowglas,  529.   See  Douglas. 
Dowhill,  the  site  of  Glasgow  University, 
222. 

Draining  land  in  Breadalbane,  1621, 
381. 

Drawbridge  of  Old  Cawdor,  407. 
Drawing,  James  Gordon  one  of  the 

earliest  to  study,  297. 
Dress,  expense  of,  1656,  452 ;  ladies* 

marriage,   1701,    458 ;   of  Lord 

Lome's  son,  Duncan,  1633,  372  ; 

of  student  at  Aberdeen,  1657,  306. 
Drinking-bouts  in  1728,  459. 
Drinking  customs  and  regulations  in 

Breadalbane,  382. 
Drivesdale  church  granted  to  the  Bishop 

of  Glasgow  by  the  Pope,  41. 
Drogheda,  208. 

Dron,  a  chapel  of  Abemethy,  149. 
Drontheim,  Archbishop  of,  See  of  the 

Isles  owed  him  allegiance,  207. 
Drum,  the  laird  of,  marries  Elizabeth 

Campbell,  1621,  376;   lairds  of, 

elder  and  younger,  at  Balloch, 

1621,  377. 
Drummelyier  parish,  3. 
Drummond  and  Inchaffray,  Lord  of, 

1589,357. 
Drummond,  David,  Lord,  commendator 

of  Inchaflfray,  217. 
Drummond,  James,  Abbot  of  Inchafiray, 

ailerwards  Lord  Madertie,  217. 
Drummond,  John,  of  Drumnevenocht 

in  Gleuarknay,  his  murder  by  the 

M'Gregors,  357. 
Drummond,  John,  tailor  to  Sir  Colin 

Campbell,  1633,  373. 
Drummond,  Morice  de,  at  Fowlis,  214. 
Drummond,  Sir  John,  deputy  of  William 

de  Spaldyne  at  the  High  Court  of 

Justiciary,  214. 
Drummonds,  two,  give  a  bond  of  man- 

rent  to  the  laird  of  Glenurchy, 

1551,  357. 
Drumsergarth,  Alexander  de  Moravia, 

of,  contraot  of  marriage  with  the 

Queen's  sister,  213. 
Drumturk,  sheep  reared  in,  1603,  876. 
Dryburgh,  174. 

Dryburgh,  English  horsemen  sent  to 
bum  it,  201. 
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Dnbnrgh  RegiBtcr,  20. 

Dublin  College,  Mr.  lUlph  Ainswortli 

student  there,  234. 
Dublin,  208;  Trinity  College,  201. 
Ducange,  quoted,  191. 
Duddingstone,  I^rd  AWrcorn's  house 

at,  503. 

Dues  fir«t  levied  by  Rome  on  mona»- 

teries  of  Scotland,  187. 
Duff,  William,   merchant,  Inverness, 

1677,  425. 
Duffus,  Ijord  of,  79. 
Dufius,  Mr.  David  Stewart,  parson  of, 

1455,  404. 
Dufacolok  of  Fetheressau,  a  witness, 

147. 

Duilueid,  stand  of,  or  mourning  for 
the  Lord  Lome's  son,  price  of, 
1638,  374. 

Dulsie  road,  479. 

Dumbarton,  41,  383,  525. 

Dumliarton  Castle,  444. 

Dumferraline  Abbey,  166  ;  ancient  valu-  ! 
ation,  22  ;  charter  granted  by  j 
David  I.,  204.  I 

Dumfries,  35,  95.  I 

Dun,  the  laird  of,  1569,  278.  ! 

Dun,  a  physician  of  Aberdeen  Univer-  I 
sity,  298. 

Dunavnig,  tee  Dunyveg.  I 
Dunb.nr  a  witness,  10. 
Dunbar,  Black  Agnes  of,  330.  I 
Dunbar,  Agnen,  daughter  of,  330.  I 
Dunbar,  Earl  of,  94  ;  lawsuit  with  Mel-  ' 

rose,  94  ,  grant  to  the  Abbey,  99,  I 

100  ;  benefactors  of  it,  107.  ' 
Dunbar,  Earls  of,  99,  112.  175. 
Dunbars,  Earls  of  Moray,  401,  403. 
Dunbar,  (iavin,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 

63,  275 ;  Epistolare  quoted,  261  ; 

a  founder  of  Abenleen  University,  ; 

311  ;  completed  the  building,  31*4. 
Dunbar.  Gavin,  elected  Archbishop  of 

Glasgow,  63  ;  app<Mnted  chancellor 

of  the  kingtlom,  63  ;  death,  64. 
Dunbar,  George,  Eari  of,  330.  | 
Dunbar  of  Hillhead,  420. 
Dunbar,  James,  Elarl  of  Moray,  401. 
Dunbar,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Earl  ' 

James,  401.  ' 
Dunbar,  John,  of  Hempriggs,  1622, 

420. 

Dnnbar,  Lilias,  wife  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell of  Torrich,  420 ;  her  corre- 
8pon<lence,  453. 

Dunbar,  Mi«s,  mentioned  by  Hugh  ; 
Miller,  485.  : 

Dunbar.  Nicholas,  marries  Christian  I 
Campbell  of  Cawdor.  420.  I 


Dunbar  of  Grangehin,  317. 
Dunbar  of  Penick,  1622,  420. 
Dunbar,  Patrick  de,  Earl  of  March  aod 

Moray,  213. 
Dunbar,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  sells  his  stud, 

99. 

Dunbar  the  poet,  358  ;  quoted,  375 ; 

verse  mentioned,  355. 
Dnnbar  town,  551. 
Dunbcath,  406. 

Dunblane,  a  chronicle  of,  qaoted,  210. 

Dunblane  bishopric,  its  territories,  206, 
207,  214,  217  ;  iU  bishop  a  sal&»- 
gan  of  Glasgow,  47,  61,  2a^ 
217. 

Dunblane  cathedral,  217,  218. 
Dunbrek,  Philip  of,  507. 
Dunbulg,  a  chapel  of  Abemethj,  149. 
Duncan,  96.    See  Carrick. 
Duncan,  Angus  Mac,  witness,  147. 
Duncan,  Earl  of  Angus,  147. 
Duncan,  Eari  of  Fife,  his  son  Malcdm, 
209. 

Duncan,  King,  dies  at  Elgin,  403. 
Duncan's  Literary  History  of  Glasgow 

quoted,  238,  239,  240,  241. 
Duncombe,  Helmsley,  549. 
Duncroub,  377. 
Dundas,  112. 

Dundee  burgesses,  147  ;  exactions  froii 
Arbroath,  160:  fishings,  170  267 
376,652.  o-^       .  . 

Dunechtyn  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Dunfermline,  a  Culdee  house,  8. 
Dunfermline  Register,  quoted    16  18, 

20.  26,  71,  73,  124,  125,  205,*329, 

498. 

Dunfermline,  the  king  at,  in  16S3, 
515. 

Dunglass  house.  Sir  John  HalPs.  ia 

1750,  551. 
Dunipace  chapel,  17. 
Dunivaig,  Angus  M 'Donald  of,  637. 
Dunivaig  Castle  in  Isla,  and  the  Camp 

bells  of  Cawdor,  445. 
Dunkeld,  Abbots  of,  hereditary  noblet. 

150. 

Dunkeld  bishopric,  its  antiquity  and 
extent,  founded  by  Columbites.  8, 
206,  207 ;  its  church  the  property  of 
the  Bishop  of  Caithness,  afterwards 
of  Dunfermline  Abbej,  73  ;  granted 
to  Scone,  124 ;  its  bishop  a  suffra- 
gan of  Glasgow,  61,  377. 

Dunkehl  mill.  354. 

Dunkeld,  Vit»  Episcoponun,  quoted, 

207. 

Dunlop.  Professor  of  Greek,  240. 
DunmagUss  lands,  399,  401 . 
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Dunnollich,  532. 

Dunollv,  his  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  Thane  of  Cawdor,  631. 

Dunoone,  Arkinglass  testimonial  at, 
632,  634. 

Dunrobin,  461. 

Dunrobin  charters  (quoted,  6. 

Bunstafnage,  Archibald  Campbell  of, 
645. 

Duntron,  laird  of,  508. 

Dunyveg  Castle,  Isla,  636-538,  640- 
642,  644-647. 

Durham,  Battle  of,  noted,  213;  bishop 
of,  188;  bishopric,  29,660  ;  cathe- 
dral, 650;  county,  660;  town  in, 
660,  651. 

Durham,  Liber  Vitie  of,  328. 

Durham,  North,  its  shii-es,  3. 

Durham,  Prior  of,  27. 

Durham  Register  quoted,  186. 

Durham  roll,  27. 

Durham  treasury,  26. 

Durward,  147,  166,  171,  400. 

Duthac,  71.   See  St.  Duthac. 

Dnry,  John,  father-in-law  of  James 
Melville,  284. 

Dwne,  David,  prohibited  to  teach  gram- 
mar in  Glasgow,  62. 

Dwnyvaig  Castle,  see  Dunyveg. 

Dyke,  the  thanedom  of,  398. 

Dymes  (Durness)  church  granted  to 
Caithness,  82. 


Eagles  sent  to  Prince  Henry  by  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  1613,  347. 

Earl  Stradichty  parish,  146. 

Earl,  the,  and  EarPs  son,  penalty  for 
injuring,  397. 

Earn,  its  royal  castle,  the  site  uncer- 
tain, 211. 

Eccles  parish  church,  vide  Stirling,  16. 
Economus  of  Aberdeen,  305,  306,  307. 
.  Eddirdower,  or  Redcastle,  in  the  Black 
Isle,  439. 

Eddleston,  in  the  See  of  Cumbria,  33. 

Edelred,  St.,  the  Virgin,  185. 

Edenham,  sale  of  land,  109. 

Edgar,  Ring,  12. 

Ed^ar  of  England,  186. 

Edinample,  Patrick  Campbell  of,  512. 

Edinburgh,  15,  20,  284,  292,  300,  301, 
370,  374,  383,  393,  426,  450,  468, 
460,  462,  479,  480,  496,  497,  499, 
520,  621,  626-630,  535,  543,  660- 
552. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  536,  537,  646. 
Edinburgh,  Parliament    House  and 
Courts,  536. 


Edinburgh,  Regist.  of  St.  Giles  of,  20. 

Edinburgh,  St.  Mary's  Church  library, 
contains  volume  of  Rental  of  Glas- 
gow Archbishopric,  494. 

Edinburgh  University,  293,  308,  310. 

Edmund,  107. 

Ednam  parish  church,  11,  12. 
Education  at  Arbroath,  169 ;  at  Glas- 

fjow,  229,  230;  popular  in  Scot- 
and,  266,  261 ;  during  the  Refor- 
mation, 280,  284,  309;  in  Aber- 
deen, 322  ;  in  Edinburgh,  1688, 
469  ;  after  the  Reformation,  339 ; 
giris',  in  Edinburgh,  427. 
Educational  expenses  of  1720,  460. 
Edulf,  107. 
Edulston,  10. 

Edunampbell,  Lady,  entertained  at  Bal- 
.  loch,  1621,  377. 

Edward  i.  receives  a  grant  of  Scotch 
tithes,  26 ;  he  spends  a  fortnight 
iu  Glasgow,  47  ;  his  opinion  of 
Balliol,  60  ;  his  charter  granted  at 
Glasgow,  63,  397. 

Edward  lu.,  charter  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  56, 180,  123, 
he  relieves  the  Countess  of  Athol 
at  Lochindorb  Castle,  402. 

Edward,  Mr.,  a  French  teacher,  17^2, 
460. 

Egidia,  wife  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of 

Dalkeith,  334. 
Eglinton,  Eari  of,  22. 
Eglishame  church,  a  prebend,  66. 
Eglismalesock  church  granted  to  Kelso, 

48. 

Edzell  wood,  use  of,  granted  to  Arbroath, 
148. 

Eighth  penny  in  Cumbria  granted  to 

Glasgow,  33. 
Eldune  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 
Elfin,  107. 

Elgin,  282,  300,  462,  652. 
Elgin,  a  deanery  of  Moray,  26. 
Elgin,  Bishop  of,  his  castle  at  Spynie, 
404. 

Elgin,  Cathedral  of,  1455,  403,  404. 
Elgin,  Sheriffdom  of,  398. 
Ellaneirrik,  the  laird  of,  entertained  by 

the  Thane  of  Cawdor  at  Glasgow, 

526,  528. 
Ellieston  in  Roxburgh,  110. 
Elliot  (Sir  Gilbert  ?),  469. 
Ellis,  Mr.,  468. 

Elm,  the  old,  in  boundaries,  104. 

Elphinstone,  Lords,  acquire  Kildrummy, 
ennobled  by  James  lY.,  260. 

■  Laurence,  uncle  of  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone, 260,  261. 
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EIphiDstone,  William,  father  of  Bishop 
Elphinstooe,  rector  of  Kirk- 
michael,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Teviotdale,  260  ;  his  offices, 
262,  263. 

 William.  Binhop  of  Aberdeen,  son 

of  William,  account  of,  257-267  ; 
mentioned,  85 ;  his  character,  87, 
88,  265 ;  early  studies,  261, 262  ; 
travels,  262 ;  official  of  Lothian, 
263  ;  made  Bishop  of  Ross,  263  ; 
nominated  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
263;  ambassador  to  France,  etc., 
262,  264  ;  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, 264  ;  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  264 ;  builds  the  Bridge  of 
Dee,  265;  founder  of  Aberdeeii 
University,  88,  254,  259,  311. 
312  ;  establishes  the  first  print- 
ing-press, 273  ;  dies,  260,  266  ; 
tomb  in  King's  College  t  hajwl, 
313;  mentioned,  288,  321,  322. 

 Andrew,  of  Selmys,  260. 

—  Lawrence,  brother  of  Andrew,  260. 

 Nicholas,  brother  of  Andrew,  260. 

Elrehope,  2. 

Elwaldscalesloning,  108. 
Epibroidery  of  Lady  Lauderdale,  297. 
Entield,  473. 

Engelram,  the  chancellor,  124. 
Erasmus,  268. 

Errol,  a  chapel  of  Abemethy,  149. 
Errol,  Charles,  Earl  of,  302. 
Erroll  family,  229. 

ErroU,  Lady,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Penh, 
228. 

Erroll  MS.,  quoted,  77. 
Erskine,  469. 
Erskine,  Col.,  471. 

Erskine,  John,  Life  of,  quoted,  278,  279. 

Erskine,  quoted,  499. 

Escheats  and  fines  of  Court,  193. 

Esk,  bridges  over,  157. 

Esk,  Island  of,  near  Montrose,  contained 

the  church  of  St.  Braoch,  157. 
Esk,  South,  125. 

Esk,  valley  of,  forfeited  by  the  De 

Soulises,  330. 
Eskdale  given  to  Melrose,  102,  103. 
Ethelred,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  and  Earl 

of  Fife,  150. 
Ethenboll  (Em bo),  tithes  belong  to  tbc 

Dean  of  Caithness,  81. 
Ethemanus,  St.,  of  the  church  of  Mad- 

derty,  209. 
Ethkar  and  Calledower  lauds,  148. 
Ettrick  bridge,  194. 
Ettrick  granted  to  Melrose,  13. 
Euclid  taught  at  Glasgow  College,  226. 


Eufam  of  Ross,  second  queen  of  Robert 

II.,  213,  400. 
Eufemia,  sister  of  Johannes  de  Hays  of 

Tulybothvil,  399. 
Eugenius  lu.  at  Auxerre,  34. 
Evermel,  Philip  de,  of  Lyntoii  and  Ro- 

manno,  grant  to  NewUattle,  133. 
Ewys,  valley  of,  forfeited  by  the  De 

Levels,  300. 
"Extent"  of  land,  151. 
Extracta  e  Cronicis  Scotise,  quoted,  211. 

Fadwebth,  Mac,  147. 
Faile,  433. 

Fairlihoip,  lands  of,  414. 
Falconar,  112. 

Falconer,  Henry,  Baron  of  Lethyn,  399. 
Falconer  name,  W^illelmus  auceps,  154, 
155. 

Falconer's  symbol  of  investiture,  155. 
Falconry,  432,  462. 
Falcons,  103. 
Falkland,  615. 

Fall,  principal  of  Glasgow  Colleee, 
248. 

Fan  and  knittens,  cost  of,  1722,  460. 
Far  and  Scynend  churches  (Skinnet) 

attached  to  Caithness,  82. 
Faringdun  meadow,  110. 
Faringfdun  peateries,  43. 
Farming  in  the  Highlands,  375. 
Farm  stock  taken  with  laud  tenancy 

190. 

Farquhar,  the  Gaelic  name  of  some  of 

the  Earls  of  Ross,  439. 
Faudon  grange,  188. 
Faurcharsone,  Aytho,  406. 
Fauside,  131. 

Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  noticed 

214. 
Feddrat  377. 
Fee  to  the  regent,  306. 
Fenton,  438,  439. 
Feodarg,  155. 
Fergus,  96. 

Fergus,  Earl  of  Bochan,  benefaction  to 

Arbroath,  148. 
Fergus,  see  St.  Fergus. 
Fergus,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Stiath- 

eani,  210. 
Femay,  364. 

Fernelius'  Physics  taught  at  Glassow 
227.  ' 

Ferrara,  Andrea,  378. 

Ferrerius,  John,  269,  273,  274. 

Fenybill  in  Durham,  550. 

Ferry  of  Doundarau,  523. 

Ferteth  or  Ferquhard,  Earls  of  Stratli- 
earn,  205. 
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Fertetli,  Earl,  a  witness,  205. 
Ferteth,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Strath- 
earn,  210. 
Fetheressau,  147. 

Fethmuref  or  Barry  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 146. 

Feudal  and  patriarchal  elements  in  the 
Highlands,  3Co. 

Feudal  barons,  their  peculiar  position 
in  the  Uighlands,  365. 

Feudal  tenures,  98. 

Fiddich,  the,  at  Morthlach,  86. 

Field-pieces  of  copper  and  iron,  380, 
509. 

Fife  a  deanery  of  St.  Andrews,  26. 

Fife,  Earls  of,  171 ;  Malcolm,  son  of 
Duncan,  209. 

Fife,  its  shires,  3  ;  grants  to  the  Dou- 
glases, 328. 

Fig-tree  at  Kilravock  Castle,  1746, 
464. 

Fillan,  the  son  of  Kentigerna,  389.  See 
St.  Fillan. 

Fimbar,  see  St.  Fimbar. 

Findark,  Philip  of,  505. 

Findliom,  hunting  deer  upon  the,  in 
1655,  406;  a  haunt  of  the  heron, 
405,  460;  territories  upon,  acquired 
by  the  Roses  of  Kilravock,  440 ; 
vdlage  alehouse  bill,  1728,  398, 
459. 

Finlarg  Castle,  346,  376,  377,  379, 509, 
511,  515. 

Finlarg,  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at,  344,  346;  organs  in,  1640,  380, 
511. 

Finlarg  park,  346,  347. 

Finlay,  elected  Abbot  of  lona  daring 

the  reign  of  Bruce,  207. 
Finlestoun,  farriers'  charges,  1591,524. 
Fir  planted  in  the  parks  of  Breadal- 

bane,  346 ;  seea,  correspondence 

regarding,  1637,  388,  519,  520. 
Fire  and  candles,  306. 
Fish,  dried,  for  the  king's  use,  1455, 

404. 

Fish,  stock,  used  in  the  Highlands, 
376. 

Fish,  white,  at  Portincraig,  169. 
Fishing  covenant,  169  ;  tax  to  Arbroath, 
169. 

Fishing  granted  to  the  monks,  146, 

194,  210. 
Fishing  with  rod,  the  practice,  383. 
Fitz-Alan,  Walter,  his  seal,  113. 
Fitz-Bemard,  see  Bernard. 
Fitz-Gilbert,  Walter,  see  Hamilton. 
Fitz-Michael,  see  Michael. 
Fitz-Ranulph,  111. 


Fitzroy's  Voyage  of  Beagle  quoted,  500. 
Fitz-Roland,  Nicholaus,  112. 
Fitz-Thancard,  see  Thankard. 
Fitz  Walter,  see  Hamilton. 
Flanders,  the  early  trade  with  Scot- 
land, 255. 
Flanders,  wars  in,  346,  470,  472. 
Fleeces  in  the  Highlands,  1603,  376. 
Fleming,  Professor,  231. 
Flisk  church,  149. 

Flodden  field,  266,  344,  356,  359,  360, 
410. 

Floors,  the  Innes  chai-ter-chest  at,  399. 
Florence,  468. 

Florence,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  hiH  seal, 
38,  39. 

Florence,  Count  of,  Holknd,  38. 

Fochabers  in  1750,  552. 

Foord,  Patrick,  Aberdeen,  301. 

Forbes,  Dr.  John,  son  of  Bishop  Patrick, 
an  "Aberdeen  doctor,"  Professor 
of  Theology,  293 ;  his  theological 
works,  293,  300;  quoted,  314. 

Forbes,  Dr.  William,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, educated  at  AlK-rdeen,  an 
"Aberdeen  doctor,"  292,  293. 

Forbes  family  mentioned,  461. 

Forbes,  John,  of  Corse,  302. 

Forbes,  John,  of  CuUodeu,  and  the  rising 
of  1715,  456. 

Forbes,  John,  printer  to  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 301. 

Forbes,  Master  of,  400;  marries  Jane 
Campljell  of  Cawdor,  420. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  of  Corse,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  his  character,  288 ;  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  288  ;  care 
for  the  College,  289,  295 ;  encour- 
ages the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors,"  290 ; 
dies,  301 ;  his  Book  of  Funerals,  287, 
292 ;  mentioned,  313,  314,  316, 321 ; 
his  influence  on  the  people  of 
Aberdeen,  322. 

Forbes,  Sir  AVilliam,  slain,  165. 

Fordun  quoted,  7,  24,  25,  39,  43, 47,  76, 
78,  122,  123,  127,  136,  144,  145, 
163,  167,  177,  179,  181,  195,  205, 
206,  208,  335,  403,  438. 

Forespeakers  of  Sir  Alexander  de  Mora- 
via, 214. 

Foresters  of  James  yi.  in  the  Highlandfl, 
387. 

Forest  laws,  100-104. 
Foveran,  minister  of,  301. 
Forfar,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  has  a  toft 
in,  35. 

Forfar,  Parliament  at,  in  1060,  328. 
Forglen,  granted  to  Arbroath,  146 ;  de- 
dicated to  St.  Adamnan,  153 ;  lands 
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granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Brecbcnnach,  152. 
Forpnindj»hir<»  in  Fife,  3. 
Fonnnec  wrvice,  37. 
Forres,  401,  552. 

Forrester,  Margaret,  a  patron  of  Kirk- 

niocho,  50. 
Forte  viot,  122. 

Forth  Ferrj-man's  charges,  1591,  529. 
Fortirgall,  the  Chronicle  of,  351. 
Forts  Kcattered  over  Ijower  Stratheam, 
204. 

Fossedwoge  (Fossoway),  the  lands  of, 
2(J0. 

Fostering,  custom  of,  with  the  Celts, 
3CG  369. 

Fostering  of  the  son  of  Archibald  Lord 

of  liome,  bv  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 

1633,  369-372. 
Fothrif,  a  deanery  of  St.  An<lrews,  26. 
FothrifHhire  in  Fife,  3. 
Foubert,  see  Stainton. 
Fowler  to  the  I^ird  of  Glenurchr,  386. 
Fowling-nets,  386,  425. 
Fowlis,  St.  Beanus,   the  church  of, 

granted  to  Inchaffray,  210. 
Fowlis,  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at, 

214. 

Foulis,  printer  at  Glaagow,  242. 

Fox  hunting  in  1631,  387,  405,  514. 

Fox,  Mr.,  500. 

Foyers,  Bums  at,  484. 

Framisdon,  John,  the  Pope's  nominee 

for  Glasgow  see,  55. 
France.  283 ;  Scotch  ombaiwy  to,  in  time 

of  James  iii.,  264. 
Fraser,  Alexander,  minister  of  Petty, 

317. 

Fraser,   Alexander,    sub  principal  of 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  318. 
Fraser,  a  witncRs,  10. 
Fraser  Castle,  418. 

Fraser,  Colonel  Simon,  Highland  bat- 
talion, 476,  477. 

Fraser,  Dr.  James,  third  son  of  Alex- 
ander, minister  of  Pett^,  317  ;  a 
patron  and  restorer  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  317,  320;  account 
ofby  Ker,  317. 

Fraser,  Gilbert,  sheriff  of  Traquair, 
139. 

Fraser,  J.,  letters  to  Kilravock,  454. 

Fraaers  join  the  Mar  rising,  1715,  455- 
457  ;  custodiers  of  the  Brecben- 
nach,  152,  317,  318;  arms,  320. 

Frasers  of  Ijovat,  their  ancestors,  438. 

Fraser,  Paul,  85. 

Frasereides,  by  J.  Ker,  302,  317,  318, 
320. 


I  Freebaim,  R.,  printer,  Edinburgh,  238. 

I  Frerilian,  lands  of,  414. 

I  Freise,  scarlet  cloth,  price  of,  1633, 

I  372. 
French  court.  Sir  Dnncan  Campbell  at, 
1602,  346  ;  French  language,  108, 
426  ;  literatnre,  349 ;  monks  settled 
at  Selkirk,  177;  revolution,  325, 
493;  cloth,  price  of,  1633,  372; 
wine,  price  of,  in  1591,  525,  526. 
Frenchmen  at  Battle  of  the  Standaid, 
205. 

Freser,  Paul.  85. 

Freskinus  de  Kerdale,  a  cadet  of  De 
Moravia,  400. 

Freskyn,  dean  of  Moray,  80,  328. 

Freskyn,  Hugh,  grants*  to  Gilbert^  arch- 
deacon of  Moray,  76 ;  William. 
Lord  of  Sutherland,  76. 

Friars,  117. 

Friars  Preachers,  their  house  in  High 
Street,  Glasgow,  222  ;  their  chap- 
ter-house  used  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Gliisgow  Faculty  of  Arts, 
243  ;  their  conventual  church, 
Glasgow,  its  history,  244  ;  do.  ti 
Edinburgh,  333. 

Friendship,  bonds  of,  365. 

Friends,  the,  489. 

Frivill,  Richard  de,  benefactions  to  Ar- 
broath, 149. 

Froissart  quoted,  127,  330. 

Fruit,  in  1591, 523  ;  at  Ballocb,  386 ;  at 
Cawdor  gardens  in  1726,  434;  at 
Kilravock,  464. 

Fuel,  380. 

Fuleford,  108. 

Funerals,  287,  292,  300,  433,  489. 
Furtches  of  venison,  377. 
Furniture  of  Breadalbane,  1460,  380. 
Fyndvhark  barony,  now  Meldruro,  605. 

See  Findarty. 
Fyvie  granted  to*  Arbroath,  146. 

Gaelic  literature,  Dean  M'Gregorof 
Lismorc's  collection,  344 ;  lan- 
guage. 369, 371 ;  airs,  484  ;  words, 

397,  498. 

Galbraith,  William,  Abbot  of  Kynloas, 
444. 

Galleys,  208,  383. 
Gallia  Christiana,  quoted,  1 98. 
Gallons,  gold,  price  of,  in  1633,  373. 
Galloway,  2 ;  its  extent ;  genealogy  oftbe 

great  lords,  27,  111,  112;  Celtic 

people  and  language,  96,  106, 107; 

laws,  95,  97. 
Galloway,  the  see  of,  claimed  by  York, 

207  ;  its  bishop  a  suffragan  of  Glac- 
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gow,  61 ;  tithes  claimed  by  Glas- 
gow, 34. 

Galloway,  Alexander,  prebendary  of 
KjTikell  and  Rector  of  Aberdeen, 

275,  276. 

Galtuneside  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 
Galtuneschalecb  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 
Game  of  the  Highlands,  387,  423. 
Game,  preservation  of,  102,  104. 
Gameryn  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Ganai,  Jean  de,  chancellor  of  France, 
262. 

Garden,  Alexander,  Aberdeen,  270. 
Garden,  Dr.,  on  Dr.  W.  Forbes,  Bishop 

of  Edinburgh,  293. 
Garden,  John,  rector  of  Tyrie,  270. 
Gardening,  385,  386,  442,  464,  466. 
Gariauch,  a  deanery  of  Aberdeen,  26. 
Garrison  of  Kilchum  Castle,  384. 
Ganiiach,  family  of,  155. 
Gask,  the  family  of,  210;  the  church 

of  the  Hol;r  Trinity  of,  210,  219. 
Gatemilcshire  m  Fife,  3. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  127. 
Gavin,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  498. 
Geddes,  William,  306,  452. 
Geddes,  inquest  on  the  extent,  1295, 

399,  439,  460,  462,  464;  ash-trees 

planted,  459;   chapel,  441,  486, 

488. 

Qedf,  John,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  162. 
Gellandshire  in  Fife,  3. 
Gelly,  Monsieur,  a  founder  of  bells,  320. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  216, 

276,  277,  284,  285,  291. 
Genealogy  board  of  the  Campl)ell8  of 

Glenurchy,  380. 
•  Geneva.  281. 

Geography  taught  at  Glasgow  in  1514, 

226;  at  Aberdeen  in  1648,  310. 
Geometry  and  Logic,  426. 
George  i.,  317,  455. 
George  iv.,  495. 

Germains,  St.,  the  hospital  of,  granted 
to  Aberdeen,  259. 

Gervase  quoted,  145. 

Gibsoun,  James,  slaughtered  by  An- 
drew of  Lychton,  160. 

Gilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Dunblane,  211. 

Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  see  Mora- 
via. 

Gilbert,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Strat^- 

eam,  210. 
Gilchrist,  Eari,  154. 
Gilchrist  MacFadwerth,  a  witness,  147. 
Gilchrist,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Strath- 

earn,  210. 
Gilchrist,  son  of  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Fife, 

his  death,  209. 


Gilleasald  MacGilleandris,  a  witness,  96. 
Gillebrid,  96. 

Gillebride,  Earl  of  Angus,  147. 
Gillechrist,  Eari  of  Angus,  147. 
Gillecolm,  a  common  name,  208,  209, 
211. 

Gillecolm,  Marescald,  the  traitor,  207, 
208. 

Gillecrist,  MacMakin,  a  witness,  96. 
Gillecrist,  ser\'ant  of  Thane  of  Cawdor, 

1591,530. 
Gilledoueng,  a  witness,  96. 
Gillememock,  a  witness,  96. 
Gillemoriston,  lands  of,  35. 
Gillenem  Accouelton,  a  witness,  96. 
Gillespie,  Principal,  251. 
Gillespik,  '  the  ftile,*  in  Stiriing,  1591, 

529. 

Gillian,  John,  his  account  for  aquavitae 
to  Thane  of  Cawdor,  526. 

Ginger,  1590,  376,  377. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  quoted,  73,  145. 

Glak,  the  lands  of,  260. 

Glammis  castle,  418. 

Glammis  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Glammis  in  Angus,  a  church  of  St. 
Fergus,  5. 

Glasfiird  church  acquired  by  Glasgow, 
61. 

Glasgow  Bishopric,  general  sketch,  29, 
70  ;  its  early  state.  King  William's 
affection  for,  38 ;  its  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  30,  35,  41,  42,  44, 
46,  47,  49,  53,  58-60,  64,221,  233, 
235,  538 ;  extent  of  its  acquisitions 
in  lands  and  tithes,  32,  35,  36,  39- 
41,  44,  47,  56,  61  ;  the  meadow 
well  granted  to  the  Friars  Preach- 
ers, 48  ;  Edward  i.  spends  a  fort- 
night there,  47 ;  affairs  during  reign 
of  Alexander  iii.,  44 ;  Maiden  of 
Norway,  47  ;  Robert  i.,  48 ;  David 
II.,  52  ;  Robert  n.,  54  ;  Robert  iii , 
55 ;  James  iii.,  60  ;  James  it.,  60  ; 
James  v.,  63 ;  Ancient  Register, 
30  ;  early  provision  for  the  Bishop 
and  the  parochial  vicars,  40,  41  ; 
visitation  dues,  41  ;  the  bishopric 
divided  into^  two  archdeaconnes, 
43  ;  boundaries  of  the  diocese,  46 ; 
made  a  metropolitan  see,  61 ;  seven 
new  prebenas,  56;  Bishop*s  pa- 
lace to  be  removed,  45 ;  its  sale 
and  condition  in  1720, 66;  Bishops' 
palaces  at  Kelvin,  at  Ancmm,  and 
Lochwood,  67 ;  William  Elphia- 
Btone,  official-general,  262. 

Glasgow,  Book  of  onr  Lady  CoUegt 
quoted,  244. 
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Glasgow  Caibotlral,  early  inquest  of  its 
posHessioiiH,  6  ;  grant  by  Alexander 
1.,  204;  its  great  antiquity,  29; 
dedication,  32  ;  the  Pope  s  instruc- 
tion to  the  clergy  regarding  the 
vitiitation,  .'U ;  itH  twenty-five  pariMh 
churches,  35  ;  its  acquibitions  and 
possessions,  31  3U  ;  restoration 
DV  Jocelyn.  38  ;  new  dedication, 
38 ;  collections  made  for  its  com- 
pletion, 42  ;  its  ritual,  44  ;  steeple 
and  treasury  built,  45;  chapels 
and  altars  in  the  cr^-pts,  49  ; 
steepU'  burned,  55 ;  f*opt**8  in- 
terference, 55,  57  ;  codes  and  ca- 
nons, 57;  i>arts  with  two  churches, 
48  ;  the  Cnapter  onposi's  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Anurews,  61 ;  they 
send  to  Salisbury,  Hi) ;  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  meet  in  the  crj-pt,  223 ; 
tho  Cathedral  the  cradle  of  the 
I'niversity,  242  ;  housi's  of  dean 
and  chapter  in  Rotten  Row,  66, 
247 ;  John  Colquhoun  a  canon, 
497. 

Glasgow,  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  tho 

Martyr,  244,  245. 
Glasgow  Chartulary  ouoted,  20,  120. 
(ilasgow,  ( 'ollege  Kirlc,  243. 
Glasgow,  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary 

and    St.   Anne,   20 ;    of  Friars 

Preachers,  2(>. 
Glasgow  Faculty  of  Arts,  224,  225,  245- 

248,  263. 

Glasgow  Register  quoted,  1-3.  6,  20,  27, 
73,  77.  l.-^O.  204,  207,  208,  331. 

Glasgow,  the  burgh  and  city,  origin  of, 
35;  the  Bishop's  burgh  obtains  some 
freedom  of  trade,  42  ;  a  royal  burgh, 
65 ;  elects  its  magistrates,  65 ;  lirst 
repi-esentation  in  Parliament,  65, 
66  ;  a  day  in  Old  Glji.«»gow,  67-70; 
date  of  erection  of  city,  120 ;  the 
cross,  245 ;  the  town  schoolmaster, 
227  ;  no  printer  in  Glasgow,  in 
1713,  238;  establishment  of  a 
bookseller's  shop  and  printer  with- 
in the  University  in  1716,  238; 
the  magistrates  quarrel  with  Prin- 
cipal (iillespie.  251  ;  the  plague 
in  1646,  420;  a  lute-player  in  1591, 
526 ;  inns,  525,  527  ;  the  minister 
of,  532  :  merchants,  538 ;  town 
piper,  62r) ;  Watt's  shop,  242. 

Glasgow,  the  Laieh  Kirk,  534. 

Glasgow,  Tron  Church,  used  by  the 
students,  236. 

Glasgow  University,  site  near  the  Mo- 
Tendinar    burn,   222,  225,   247 ; 


fouiulation,  58,  220,  254  ;  account 
of,  220-253,  258;  rector,  221.  224, 
225,  242,  243  ;  U»foro  the  Reforma- 
tion, 220-224;   falls  into  decsT, 
223;  the  Faculty  of  Arta,  222; 
the  Regent  Morton  *h  new  erection, 
its  constitution,  224  ;  the  Colle^ 
I         after  the  Reformation,  225:  Be- 
I         gi  nts.  224,  225 ;  Andrew  Melnlle  i 
I         teaching,  220^228 ;    its  influence 
upon  Aberdeen,  286 ;  laureation, 
229,  234,  237  ;  Wodrow's  account 
of  his  father's  graduation,  230; 
Engli.ih  students  at  (rlasgow,  230, 
'         231  ;  Josiah  (;iiorley*s  account 
I         in   1672,  231-238  ;  st^itute-book, 
I         237,242  ;  studies  in  1712.  238^241, 
339 ;  places  of  University  meetings, 
I         242,  243  :   the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
;         243-248  ;  the  pedagogy  or  collew. 
I         246,  247  ;  the  present  fabric,  its 
■         archiu?cture,  etc.,   247,  24b ;  the 
I         mace.  248,  249  ;  old  coUeeiatc  fife 
j         al>andoned;  causes,  250;  Dr.  Reid'i 
I         account,  251-253,   267  ;  domestic 
!         economy,  250-253  ;  purging  and  ^^ 
forms,  278, 285 ;  attempt  to  enfofte 
,         celilwicy  on  the  professors,  306; 
I         the  University  Coromissionen  in 
I         1647,  recommend  Ick^o,  308;  w- 
!         cords  pre8er\*ed  in  the  Scots  Col- 
lege, Paris,  493,  494  ;  the  Bajaa 
class,  240  ;   members  remove  to 
In  ine  during  the  plague,  420. 
Glaskeler  granted  to  Arbroath,  148- 
Glaslawis.  an  instrument  of  torture  at 

Fiularg,  1598,  379. 
Glassan,  525,  527. 
Glass  mills,  1750.  551. 
Glen,  George,  234. 
Glenalmond,  364. 

Glenartnay,  deer-stalking  in,  517. 
(ilen  Aumonde,  deer  in,  518. 
GlenlHTvie,  the  laird  of,  at  Ballock. 

1621,  377. 
(ilenbt-rvy,  John  de  Melvil  of,  215. 
(ilenbuchat,  origin  of,  14.  * 
Glencairn,  a  *  common  church, *acqaireJ 

by  (ilasgi>w,  59.  * 
Glend."x-hart,  363. 

Glend^xhart.  the  monastery  of  St.  Fillan 

in,  389;  the  Abbot  if,  389  390; 

court  of,  391. 
Glendonwyn,  Matthew  de,  is  elected 

Bishop  of  Glasgow,  55. 
Glendovan  lands  granted  to  Malcohn. 

Eari  of  Fife,  209. 
Glenfarkar  pasturage,  148. 
Glenlivatt,  the  battle  of,  386. 
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Gleuloquhay  park  made  by  Sir  Duncan 

Campbell,  346. 
Glenloquhv,  364,  386. 
Olenluce  Ubartulary,  21. 
Glenljon,  364. 

Glenlyoun,  I^aird  and  Lady  of,  377,  512. 
Glensthrae,  345. 

Qlenurchy  Castle,  387  ;  cbarter  kists, 
611 ;  church  and  park,  346. 

Glenurchy  given  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, 342. 

Glenurchy,  the  house  of,  its  early  de- 
Hcents  rt'corded  in  the  Black  hook 
of  Taymouth,  341.    &e  Campbell. 

Glen  Urquhart,  4. 

Glorat,  Sir  George  Stirling  of,  444. 

Glottiana,  name  of  one  of  the  nations  of 
Glasgow  University,  221. 

Gloves,  and  thesis  upon  white  satin, 
presented  to  the  Lainl  of  Colchun, 
235;  presented  to  Dr.  Leighton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  235;  iu 
1 638,  price  of,  374. 

Gloves,  plate.  1598,  378. 

Goats  in  Highlands,  353,  354. 

Gogirthen  iu  Wales,  434. 

Gold,  its  value,  270. 

Golyn,  revenues  from,  to  Glasgow,  40. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 64. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  professor  in  King's 

College,  Aberdeen,  318. 
Gordon,  Alexander,  principal  of  the 

Scots  College,  Paris,  493,  494. 
Gordon,  a  witness,  10. 
Gordon's,  Captain,  sword  at  Taymouth, 

380,  511. 
Gordon  Castle  charter-room,  365. 
Gordon,  Dr.  "William,  professor,  King's 

College,  Aberdeen,  298,  300,  310  ; 

oversees  the  repairs  of  the  College, 

316 ;  architect  of  the  new  crown, 

314. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  552. 

Gordon,  George,  professor.  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  1668,  315. 

Gordon,  George,  Professor,  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  1711-17'^,  302, 
318. 

Gordon,  James,  parson  of  Rothiemav, 
son  of  Robert  Goidon  of  Straloch, 
292,296;  studies  drawing,  297;  on 
Principal  Leslie  of  Aberdeen,  291 ; 
on  Dr.  Scroggy  of  Aberdpen  ;  his 
history  of  his  time  in  Scotdb,  287, 
290,  291,  292,  297,  303,  316,  322. 

Gordon,  John,  his  thesis  for  degree  of 
D.D.,  printed  by  Raban,  Aber- 
deen, 300. 


Gordon,  Lord  George,  his  secretary,  Mr. 

R.  Watson,  495. 
Gordon,  Mr.  James,  of  Edinburgh,  324. 
Gordon,  peats  from,  for  Kelso  Abbev, 

192. 

Gordon,  Robert,  of  Straloch,  assists 
Scotstarvet,  296. 

Gordon's,  Sir  Robert,  History  of  Suther- 
land, 332  ;  quoted,  79,  85,  424. 

Gordon,  William,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
character  by  Spottiswood,  88. 

Gorme,  Donald  of  the  Isles,  son  of 
M'Donald  of  Isla,  531,  541. 

Govan,  Donald,  printer  to  Glasgow 
College,  238. 

Govan  church  granted  to  Glasgow,  33. 

Govan  and  Perdeyc,  a  prebend  of  Glas- 
gow Cathedral,  32. 

Gow,  Patrick,  smith  at  the  Castle  of 
Breadalbane,  386. 

Gowrie  family,  415. 

Gowrie,  William,  Earl  of,  a  cousin  of 
Glenurchy,  his  saying  to  Home  of 
Godscroft*  his  fondness  for  pictures 
and  parks,  347. 

Gowry,  a  deanery  of  St.  Andrews,  26. 

Gowry,  John,  Earl  of,  126. 

GraflBgny,  Madame  de,  468. 

Graham,  De,  439. 

Graham,  Patrick,  56. 

Grahams  of  Dalkoith,  their  lordship, 
138,  330. 

Grahams  succeed  Avenel,  103 ;  grants 
to  Melrose  of  the  English  faction, 
104,  111.  ■ 

Grammar-schools  of  Aberdeen  in  1478, 
256. 

Grampians,  211,  398. 
Grangehill,  Dunbar  of,  317. 
Granges,  133,  337. 

Grants  of  Strathspey,  a  battalion  of, 
join  KilravocK  at  Inverness  in 
1715,  4.57. 

Gray,  John,  of  Kilraaly,  85. 

Gray,  Robert,  Aberdeen  University, 
273. 

Gray,  Robert,  regent  at  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 227. 

Greek  orations  at  Aberdeen  in  1641, 
274. 

Green,  Mr.  Peter,  an  English  student, 

at  Glasgow  College,  231. 
Greenock,  624. 

Gregor,  son  of  Duncan  Laudes  or 
M'Gregor,  beheaded  in  1662,  366, 
368. 

Gregorian  chant,  265. 
Gregory,  family  of,  at  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 321. 
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Gregory's  History  of  the  Highlauds 

and  Islands  quoted,  631,  647. 
Gregory  ix.,  23. 

Gregory,  James,  Ring's  College,  Aber- 
deen, 1725,  318. 

Gregory,  Saint,  his  decretals,  30. 

Grenlaw,  William,  his  reddendo  for 
lands  in  Ualsington,  94. 

Gresmen,  16. 

Gretenbow  church  acquired  by  Glas- 
gow, 39. 
Greville,  Mr..  468. 

Greyhound,  the  red  deer  hunted  with, 

in  1455,  406. 
Grimaldi  the  Marchesa,  468. 
Grouse,  red,  423. 

Grub,  Mr.,  editor  of  Gordon  of  Rothie- 
may's  History  of  Scots  Affairs, 
287. 

Gualo,  the  Pope's  legate,  39.^ 
Guercino,  Nicholas  de,  a  nominee  of  the 

Pope  for  a  prebendary  in  Glasgow, 

52. 

Guines,  Enguerran  de,  see  Couci. 

Guitar,  1677,  427,  483. 

Guns  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, muskets  and  hagbuts,  378, 
383. 

Guthery  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Guthre,  Richard,  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
507. 

Guthrie,  Jacobus,  162. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  William,  minister,  430. 

Guthries,  172. 

Gyseburn  monastery  grants  the  patron- 
age of  churches  and  chapels  to 
Glasgow,  39. 

Haddington,  the  customs,  330;  tour- 
nament at,  in  1242,  438 ;  Mr. 
Bowie  in,  522. 

Haddington's,  Lord,  country  seat,  1 760, 
551. 

Haddo,  Lord,  301. 

Hadintun,  Ranulf  de,  120. 

Haig  (Peter  de  Haga)  of  Bemersyd, 

covenant  with  Melrose,  110. 
Hailes  quoted,  24,  40,  43,  50,  66,  76, 

145,  150,  179,  180,  188,  206. 
Hair-cutting,  388. 
Hair-powder,  301. 
Hakbutts  of  copper,  509. 
Hale,  Judge,  451. 
Haliburton  quoted,  135. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  of  Dunglas,  661. 
Halladale  (Helgedall),  83. 
Halsington,  94. 
Hambleton,  649. 

Hamilton,  Anna,  Marquessa  of,  her  por- 


trait by  Jamesone,  350  ;  her  corre- 
spondence, 388,  620. 

Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
claims  jurisdiction  in  Ker*8  case, 
129  ;  mentioned,  362,  353. 

Hamilton,  Arthure,  a  Scota  gentleman, 
236. 

Hamilton,  a  witness,  10. 

Hamilton,  David  Fitz-Gilbert,  second 

knight  of,  53 ;  his  arms,  331. 
Hamilton  family,  their  ancestors,  327  ; 

their  arms,  331  ;  on  the  mace  of 

Glasgow  University,  249;  papers 

Quoted.  166. 
Hamilton,  first  lord  of,  bestows  the  site 

of  Glasgow  College,   222,  244, 

246. 

Hamilton,  James,  Marquess  of,  his  por- 
trait by  Jamesone,  350. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  letter  from  Secretary 
Lord  Binnine,  537. 

Hamilton,  Sir  John,  Lord  of  Cadyhow, 
marries  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  331,  553,  654. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  mentioned, 
324 ;  his  Discussions  on  Philoso- 
phy quoted,  282. 

Hamilton,  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  first  of 
the  family,  48,  49. 

Hams,  smoked,  377. 

Hanover,  family  of,  455. 

Harald,  Earl  of  Caithness,  grants  to 
Rome  a  peony  house-tax,  72. 

Harald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  grant  to  Scone, 
71.   iSec  Harold. 

Harald  Madadson  invades  Caithness 
and  mutilates  Bishop  John,  74; 
William's  revenge,  76,  76. 

Harang's  arms,  113. 

Harbour-making,  early,  Arbxoath,  162. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  496. 

Harleian  mss.  quoted,  21,  39. 

Harold  of  the  Orkneys,  124. 

Harper,  Lowland,  fee  to,  1591,  526. 

Harpsichord,  380,  427,  511. 

Hart,  Andrew,  printer,  Edinbursb, 
299. 

Hartish«ad,  99,  108. 
Harvie,  Mr.  James,  527. 
Hastings,  Warren,  trial,  496. 
Hat,  French  beaver,  price  of,  1636, 
374. 

Haukerstun,  154. 

Hautwisil  (Haltwhistle)  in  Tyndale 

granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Haverhill,  231. 
Hawker,  name  of,  154. 
Hawkerston,  William  and  Richard  de, 

112. 
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Hawks,  103. 

Hawley,  General,  at  CuUoden,  463. 
Hawthorn-troe  at  Cawdor  Castle,  407. 
Hay  saved  by  the  mouks  of  Kelso, 
189. 

Hay,  Andrew,  rector  of  Glasgow  Col- 
\efae,  225. 

Hay,  Father  R.  Auc^stin,  account  of 
the  spoliation  of  Aberdeen  Cathe- 
dral, 88,  89 ;  of  the  burning  of 
Newbattle,  127,  128  ;  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  do.,  141  ;  quoted,  126. 

Hay,  Hew,  serves  the  ferry  at  Cagell, 
385. 

Hay,  Lilias,  Lady  Kilravock,  448 ;  her 
character  and  death,  449. 

Hay,  Sir  William  of  Dalgatie,  last 
baron  of  that  house,  executed  with 
Montrose,  448. 

Hay,  the  family  name  of  Errol,  229. 

Hay,  William,  one  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Aberdeen  College,  267  ;  a  com- 
panion of  Hector  ffoece,  269  ;  cho- 
sen principal  of  the  College,  271 ; 
mentioned,  273. 

Haya,  Johanes  de,  de  Tulybothvil,  399. 

Haye,  Sir  Gilbert,  a  translator  and  ver- 
sifier of  French  romances,  406. 

Heidelberg,  281. 

Helgedall  (Halladale),  83. 

Hellesden,  108. 

Hemingford,  cited,  50. 

Hemin^ord  on  Bishop  Wischart.  50. 

Hempnggs,  John  Dunbar  of  (l622), 
420. 

Helmsley,  549. 

Hen,  the  Abbot's,  at  Christmas,  its 

money  value,  194. 
Hendersone,  Mungo,  528. 
Henrison,  James,  advocate  of  Arbroath, 

170. 

Henry  i.  of  England  compels  the  Scotch 
bishops  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
English  Church,  37 ;  penance  at 
A  Seckct's  tomb,  145 ;  objected  to 
as  a  ruler  among  the  native  Scots, 
205. 

Henry  iii.  of  England,  23. 
Henry  vi.,  183. 
Henry  viii.,  166. 

Henry,  Earl,  son  of  David  i.,  178,  179. 
Henry,  Prince,  16. 

HeniT,  Prince,  sends  a  stallion  to  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  347,  513,  514 ; 
his  christening,  387. 

Heraldry,  112,  113,  173,  205,  218. 

Heralds,  their  styles,  173 ;  their  blun- 
ders, 337. 

Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 


monks  of  Kelso,  2 ;  as  Abbot  of 
Kelso,  33  ;  consecration  and  death, 
34. 

Herding  houses  in  Wedale,  100. 
Herdstrete,  105. 

Hereditary  tenant  or  thane,  396. 
Hereford,  Eari  of,  60. 
Herehowden,  108. 

Hens,  King  Alexander  ii.*b  forester, 
139. 

Herkhenyis  in  diocese  if  Caithness,  82, 
83. 

Herrings  an  early  article  of  trade  in 
Scotland,  255. 

Herrings  of  Loch  Fyne,  376. 

Herrings  paid  by  Inverness  to  Ar- 
broath monastery,  169. 

Heriot,  a  feudal  custom,  its  Highland 
equivalent,  375. 

Heriot  s  Hospital,  its  building,  418. 

Heronry  at  Damaway  Ca«tle,  405. 

Herriot,  Adam,  first  minister  at  Aber- 
deen, 278. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  assaults  Kelso  Abbey, 
141,  198. 

Heryn  or  Earn,  the  castle  of,  betrayed 
by  Gillecolm,  208. 

Hextild,  Countess  of  Athol,  18. 

Hides  an  early  article  of  trade  in  Scot- 
land, 255. 

Highland  changes  and  improvements, 
394,  431,  447  ;  lords,  345,  346; 
earliest  picture  of,  given  in  the 
household  books  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  348;  freebooter,  355; 

Sractice  of  takilhg  the  name  of  the 
ominant  family,  373;  farming, 
375  ;  warfare,  artillery  used  in, 
(1598),  378;   broadsword,  378; 
speats,  precaution  against,  1621, 
381;  sports,  386;  hospitality  of 
the,  387  ;  schooling  in  1618,  388  ; 
life,  as  illustrated  by  materials  from 
the  charter-room,  Tay mouth,  394 ; 
civilisation,  415  ;  horse  -  rearing, 
1677,  422 ;  hunting  expedition, 
431  ;  dress,  431  ;  sword  scabbard, 
cost  of,  1591,  526. 
Highlands,  Central,  antiquities  of,  341. 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  393. 
Highlands,  state  of  society,  366 ;  tenure 

of  property  in,  365. 
Highlanders  and  the  rising  of  1715, 
455-458. 

Highlandmen,  muster  of,  before  Charles 
I.  at  Perth,  518. 

High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  Bobert,  re- 
ceives the  Earldom  of  Stratheam, 
213. 
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Hill,  Commissioner,  at  Thornton,  6-i9. 
Hilihead,  420. 
Hind,  103. 

Hind,  mite,  of  Corrichiba,  387. 
Hippesley,  Sir  John,  496. 
Hiramonston  granted  to  the  Douglases, 
328. 

Hoctor,  land  of,  granted  to  Andrew, 

Bishop  of  Caitimess,  73. 
Hodelm  parish  church,  37. 
Hogs  in  Sprouston  grange,  189. 
Holemede,  108. 

Holland,  books  from,  in  the  Kilravock 
library,  1728,  459  ;  early  trade 
with  Scotland,  255 ;  mentioned, 
459,  472,  476,  477. 

Holland  sheets,  510. 

Holmcultram,  118. 

Holy  Land,  the  By  sets  banished  to  the, 
1242,  438. 

Holyrood  receives  a  grant  of  four  parish 
churches  in  Galloway,  20  ;  the 
king  at,  in  1633,  514,  515 ;  men- 
tioned, 519. 

Holyrood  Charters  quoted,  20. 

Holyrood,  Register,  20. 

Holyrood,  Jolin,  Abbot  of,  grant  to 
Glasgow,  48. 

Homage,  bonds  of,  365. 

Home  family,  112. 

Home,  Frank,  a  surgeon  in  army,  472. 
Homeldun,  185. 
Hooker,  427. 

Hoop,  lady's,  in  1722,  cost  of,  460. 
Honorius  III.,  23. 

Honter,  his  tables  taught  at  Glasgow 
College  by  Andrew  Melville,  226. 
Hope's  Walks,  Edinburgh,  1762,  480. 
Horeden  quoted,  38. 
Homeden,  98. 

Horse  and  creels  the  mode  of  transport 
in  the  Highlands,  1651,  515. 

Horse -corn  or  oatmeal,  376. 

Horse  harness,  cost  of,  1591,  526. 

Horseman's  harness,  etc  ,  1598,  378. 

Horse's  load  in  going  from  Berwick  to 
Kelso  Abbey,  192. 

Horses — brood  mares  pastured  in  the 
forest,  190 ;  in  the  winter  of  1554, 
353 ;  rearing  of,  in  the  Highlands, 
brood  mares  slaughtered  by  the 
M'Gregors,  347,  353,  375,  386, 
422 ;  teed,  expense  of,  in  1591, 
511,  526-529. 

Horse-shoeing  charge,  1591,  527. 

Hostelagcs  and  mansion  possessed  by 
the  Abbejr  of  Kelso,  194. 

Hostelry  of  Stirling  in  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  166. 


Hostelry  of  the  Cagell,  385. 

Hostiarius,  Gilbert,  399. 

Hosting,  clansmen's  duties  in,  375. 

Hottun  church  acquired  by  Glasgow,  35, 
39 ;  granted  to  the  canons  of  Glas- 
gow, 45. 

Household  Books  of  Brcadalbane,  376. 
377. 

Hoveden,  quoted,  38. 

Huchterhinche  at  Dornoch  granted  to 

Precentor  of  Caithness,  81. 
Hugh  de  Roxburgh  succeeds  Jocelin  sls 

Bishop  of  Glasgow,  38. 
Humanist  or  grammaticus  of  Aberdeen 

University,  271. 
Humanists  of  the  Continental  Scboola, 

267. 

Hume,  David,  his  friendship  with  Dr. 

John  Clephane,  469 ;  his  letter  to 

Dr.  Clephane,  471. 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  326,  347. 
Humphrey's  inn  at  Tweedmouth,  1750, 

551. 

Hunter,  Dr.  William,  475. 

Hunum  grange,  101. 

Hunting,  tithes  of,  grant  to  the  convent 
of  Inchatfray,  210. 

Hunting,  clansmen's  duties  in,  375. 

Huntly  and  Glencame,  Earl  of,  632. 

Huntly  and  the  assassination  of  the 
bonny  Earl  of  Moray,  531. 

Huntly,  Earl  of.  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  408,417. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  preserves  Aberdeen 
Cathedral,  89 ;  fight  at  Arbroath, 
165;  his  connexion  with  the  mur- 
der of  Cawdor,  538. 

Huntly,  "Geordie,"  387. 

Hurdmen,  16. 

Hurkenedorath  church,  20. 

Husband  lands,  192,  195. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  his  inaugural  ora> 
tion  in  1730,  at  Glasgow  College, 
2.38. 

Hutchison,  John,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Glasgow,  247. 

Hutchison,  Professor  of  Mental  Philu- 
sophy  at  Glasgow  College,  241. 

Hutton's  Collections,  Advocates'  Lib- 
rary, 128. 

Ilankeilquhirn,  the  castle  of,  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Glenurchy  CaniiH 
bells,  342 ;  repaired,  346. ' 

Ilanran,  513. 

Hay  herald,  173. 

Illanlochgorme  fortalice  in  Isla,  416, 
543. 

Ilvestun,  price  of  land  in,  110. 
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Ilyntassan,  tlie  lands  of,  537. 
Inchaddin,  351. 

Inchaffray,  204;  founded  by  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Stratheam,  209 ;  enriched 
by  five  parish  churches,  18 ;  the 
canons  of,  receive  a  third  of  the 
Earldom  of  Stratheam,  205 ;  of  the 
Augustiniaii  order,  209 ;  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  209 ; 
the  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of 
Stratheam,  209 ;  timber  granted, 
210;  its  patron,  Kobert,  Earl  of 
Stratheam,  211  ;  names  of  the 
ablwts,  211,  216;  the  abbacy  re- 
signed in  favour  of  James  Dmm- 
mond  of  Inverpeflfray,  and  erected 
into  a  temporal  lordship,  217 ;  Lib. 
Insul.  Missar,  18,  20,  211,  214. 

Inchbraikie,  the  laird  of,  at  Balloch, 
1590,  377. 

Inchbrayock,  157.    See  Esk. 

Inchcolme  Register,  22. 

Inchechaffray,  I-iOrd,  at  Finlarg,  377. 

Inchesaile,  Isle  of,  lcasc<l  by  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell  for  rearing  fallow 
deer,  347. 

Inchmahomok,  Isle  of.  Papal  permission 
to  found  a  convent  on,  218. 

Inchmartin,  the  Laird  of,  377, 512.  See 
Ogilvie. 

Inderaray,  371. 

India,  490. 

Influenza  called  ''quhew,*'  335. 
Ingclram,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  34 ;  his 

consecration,  35 ;  his  death,  35. 
Inghen,  Marsilius,  on  the  Sentences, 

271. 

Ingoliston  lands  acquired  by  Glasgow, 
40. 

Inneraw,  Archibald  Campbell  of,  545. 
Innerpefir,  militarv  service  due,  151. 
Innerwick  parish  church  granted  to  Mel- 
rose, 18. 

Inncs,  Alexander,  and  the  vss.  of  the 
Scots  College,  Paris,  495. 

Innes  charier  chest  at  Floors,  399. 

Innes,  Lewis,  his  transcript  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  James  ii.,  494. 

Innes,  Margaret,  wife  of  the  fourteenth 
baron  of  Kilravock,  1662,  453. 

Innes  Papers  quoted,  28. 

Innes,  Sir  Walter  of,  1454,  399. 

Innes,  the  fifteenth  baron  of  Kilravock 
born  at,  1663, 454.  See  Kilravock. 

Innes,  Thomas,  quoted,  21,  22,  31,  53, 
54,  73,  330,  494. 

Innocent,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  211. 

Innocent  iii.,  23 ;  exhortation  to  Wil- 
liam, 37  ;  his  bull  against  judicial 


combat,  42  ;  Epistolse,  72,  73,  75  ; 

letter  to  he  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys 

on  Bishop  J ohn's  mutilation,  74, 75. 
Innocent  iy.,^rant  to  Henry  ui.,23, 187 
Inns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  523,  525, 

527. 

Inquest  of  possessions  of  the  church  of 

Glasgow,  A.D.  1116,  6. 
Insulis,  De,  403. 

Interlude  or  show  at  Glasgow  given  by 

the  Faculty  of  Arts,  246. 
Intrants  or  procurators  of  Glasgow 

University,  223. 
Inuerynen  on  Lochow  acquired  by  Sir 

Colin  Campbell,  342. 
Inventories  of  plenishing  (1598)  of  the 

Breadalbane  family,  377. 
Inverary  Caatle,  342. 
Inverary,  cost  of  dinner  in,  1591,  623. 
Inverary,  lists  of  men  and  arms  to  be 

sent  to,  in  1638,  383. 
Inverary,  meeting  of  clans  for  defence 

of  the  west  coast,  384. 
Inverbondin-  or  Boindie  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 146. 
Invereray,  371,  372,  374. 
Inveresk,  131,  499. 

Inveresk,  Laird  of,  owner  of  slaves,  500. 
Invergowry,  122. 

Inverkeithin,  King  David  ii.  at,  182. 

Invcrkeler  church,  157. 

Inverkelidor  or  Inverkcelor  granted  to 
Arbroath,  147. 

Inverleith,  Baxter  lands,  141. 

luverlcthan  church,  grant  of,  179;  its 
right  of  sanctuary,  179. 

Inverlunan  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Inverness,  425,  444,  462,  533,  562  ;  in 
1638,  383 ;  a  deanery  of  Moray, 
26;  the  church  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 146 ;  James  u.,  residence 
at,  1455,  404;  Burns  at,  484; 
Royal  Castle  of,  in  1455,  403; 
the  Black  Baron  of  Kilravock 
Constable  of,  447 ;  the  Highlanders 
leave  a  garrison  in,  at  the  rising  of 
1715, 456;  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Mackenzie  of  Coul,  456 ;  High- 
landers withdrawn,  457  ;  Castle 
hill,  478. 

Inveroet by  belonging  to  Abernethy,  160. 

Invemgy  granted  to  Arbroath,  147. 

lona,  its  early  possessions  in  Galloway, 
20  ;  retained  in  the  diocese  of  Dun- 
keld,  207  ;  Abbots  of,  acknowledge 
the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  207  ;  ter- 
ritory on  Loch  Etive  nertaining  to, 
411;  the  "records,  in  Boecc's 
History,  268. 
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Ipswich,  miliUry  boipital  at,  472. 

Ireland,  540,  M6 ;  the  BjrBOtfl  emigrate 
to,  438 ;  Cawdor  to  keep  corre- 
spondence with  the  Lord  Deputy 
of,  638. 

Irisch  or  Gaelic,  369,  371. 

Irish  Annalists,  206. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  1849, 
quoted,  291. 

Irish  rebels,  1644,  419. 

Iron,  left  by  will  of  Alexander  Suther- 
land, 1456,  406. 

Irrigation  in  Brcadalbane,  1621,  381. 

Irvine,  50,  419;  the  members  of  Glas- 
gow University  remove  to,  during 
the  plague,  1646,  420. 

Irvines,  172. 

Irvines  of  Drum,  custodiers  of  the  Brcc- 

bcnnach,  152. 
Irving,  Dr.,  271. 

Irwing,  Robert,  of  Feddrat,  second  son 
of  the  Laird  of  Drum,  his  marriage, 
377. 

Isam,  Henry,  199. 

Isla  acquired  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Cawdor,  41 1 ;  how  acquired,  536- 
547  ;  the  Cawdors  in,  415.  417, 
419,420;  the  documents  relating 
to,  415;  sold  by  them,  435;  the 
breed  of  horses,  1677,  422  ;  deer, 
423;  fertility  of,  536;  names  of 
the  lairds,  536. 

Isla  and  the  Scotch  Government  in 
1614,  538. 

Isla,  Angus  of,  531. 

Isla,  the  M 'Don aids  of,  546. 

Islandshire,  North  Durham,  3. 

Islay,  $ee  Isla. 

Isle  of  Ix>ch  Tay,  343. 

Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  540. 

Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  Andrew  Knox, 
537. 

Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  Ferquhard  MT^ch- 

lan,  412. 
Isles,  feud  of  the,  531. 
Isles,  John  of  the,  his  capture,  400. 
Isles,  Ladv  of  the,  401. 
Isles,  Lords  of  the,  536. 
Isles,  See  of,  207. 

Isles,  the  Campbells  established  in  the, 
410. 

Isocrates,  oration  of,  taught  at  Aber- 
deen University,  1648,  309. 
Italian  Universities,  2oS. 
Italy,  426,  467. 

J.  DB  H.,  a  lord  of  that  ilk.  184. 
Jack.  Gilbert,  professor  at  Leyden  Uni- 
versity, 281. 


Jackson's  inn  at  PiclcQring,  1750,  549. 

Jacobite  papers  of  Cardinal  York,  496. 

Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  quoted,  40. 

James  i.,  mtam  from  captivity,  56; 
letter  to  the  Laird  of  Locnleven. 
338;  his  third  daaghter,  Johaa, 
335;  mentioned,  195,  398,  443. 

James  n.,  declares  the  £arldom  of 
Stratheam  fallen  to  the  Crown, 
215;  his  age  in  1442,  401  ;  meo- 
tioned,  402 ;  domestic  history,  403 ; 
his  infant  son  David,  404 ;  his 
hunting  seat  at  Damaway,  405. 

James  iii.,  24 ;  introduces  styles  of 
heraldry,  etc.,  173  ;  letter  to  the 
custodier  of  the  relics  of  St.  FilUn, 
392  ;  his  death,  264. 

James  iv.,  24;  his  attachment  to  Glas- 
gow Cathedra],  60, 61  ;  entertained 
at  Arbroath,  167  ;  siraet,  173; 
pilgrimage  to  St.  DuUuic,  259; 
mentioned,  260,  270. 

James  v.,  his  progress  to  the  north  in 
1541,  274  ;  letter  to  Douglas,  340; 
his  rule  in  the  Highlands,  270,  361; 
his  gift  to  the  Camphells  of  Glen- 
urchy,  379,  508. 

James  vi.,  letters  in  the  Dal mahoy  char- 
ter room,  340 ;  story  of,  386 ;  de- 
sires to  secure  the  white  hind  of 
Corrichiba,  387  ;  letters  abont  it, 
513,  516;  his  gout,  517;  wedt- 
ness  of  his  Government  before  suc- 
ceeding to  England,  535 ;  men- 
tioned, 543  ;  servility  of  letters  to» 
after  his  accession,  289. 

James  ii.  of  Ens^land,  317  ;  MemcnrB 
494,  495.  497. 

Jamesone,  George,  painter,  native  of 
Aberdeen,  298,  301;  his  works, 
318,  350.  388 ;  letters,  520,  521. 

Jamicson's  Dictionary  quoted,  191,367. 

Jardine,  Professor,  of  Glasgow  Coll«Ee, 
241. 

Jedburgh,  174. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  its  parish  churches,  2. 
Jedburgh  canons  part  with  Hotton 

church  to  Glasgow,  39. 
Jedburgh,  Maison-dieu  demitted  br 

Mark  Ker,  129. 
Jedburgh  staffs,  1598,  378. 
Jedworthe,  the  English  army  intend  to 

bum,  201. 

Jewels  of  the  Campbell  inventorf  of 

1640,  343,  379,  507. 
Jewish  law  of  slavery,  499. 
Jocelyn,  Bishop  of  Glasgow^  an  abbot 

of  Melrose,  37  ;  consecration,  37 ; 

successfully  resists  the  encroscb- 
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ments  of  York,  37 ;  obtains  absolu- 
tion for  William  from  the  Pope,  37 ; 
restores  the  cathedral,  38  *,  charter 
to  Melrose,  120 ;  his  death,  38. 
Johannes,  an  apocryphal  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 30. 

Johan,  third  daughter  of  James  i.,  335. 

John  Bishop  of  Caithness,  declines  ex- 
acting the  Papal  penny,  73  ;  muti- 
lated by  HaraJd  Madadson,  74,  75 ; 
death,  76. 

John,  firRt  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  32 ;  tutor 
to  King  David,  his  dispute  with 
Thurstan,  goes  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  to  Rome,  returns  to  Glasgow, 
death,  33  ;  quoted,  196. 

John,  King  of  England,  119 ;  his  tomb 
at  Worcester,  168. 

John  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,  the 
forfeiture  of,  in  1475,  400. 

John,  stepson  of  Baldwin,  13. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted,  159,  270. 

Johnston,  Arthur,  his  Latin  elegiacs, 
epigrammata,  297 ;  his  poetry  print- 
ed by  Raban,  Aberdeen,  299. 

Johnston,  William,  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  315. 

Johnstons  capture  the  Black  Baron  of 
KilravocK  at  Pinkiecleuch,  446. 

Johnstons,  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
poets  of  Aberdeen,  297. 

Jomelli's  II  Passione,  466. 

Jones,  John,  231. 

Jonet  de  Monymuske,  the  sister  of  Ro- 
bert u.*s  queen,  213. 

Jongleurs,  hereditaiy,  of  the  Campbells 
of  Glenurchy,  384. 

Jonston,  John,  the  author  of  the  Heroes^ 
268. 

Jore  or  Dewar,  Finlay,  keeper  of  SL 

Fillan's  coygerach,  389,  390. 
Jorval  quoted,  44. 

Jovius,  Paulus,  his  notice  of  Boece's 

history  of  Scotland,  cited  by  David 

Buchanan,  269. 
Jubilee  in  1450,  58. 
Judex  of  Arbroath,  161. 
Judicial  combat  forbidden  in  the  case  of 

churchmen,  42. 
Junius,  a  learned  Scot,  abroad,  269. 
Jura,  deer  from,  1677,  423. 
Jurisdiction,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 

186 ;  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham 

and  Glasgow,  186. 
J nsticiar.  Great,  of  Scotland,  263  ;  the 

Earl  of  Areyle,  410. 
Justiciary,  High  Court  of,  at  Fowlis, 

214  ;  records  quoted,  531. 


Kaiv  granted  to  Glasgow,  38  ;  to  Inch- 

afifray,  209. 
Kailyards,  381,  386. 
Kandrochid,  390. 
Kapwick,  549. 

Kare  lands  granted  to  Arbroath,  149. 
Karclshire  in  Fife,  3. 
Kateryn  or  Catcrlin  granted  to  Arbroath, 
146,  148. 

Kattanus,  St.  of  Abbyruthven,  the 

church  of,  209. 
Keep,  the  Scotch,  443. 
Keill  lour,  the  Laird  of,  377. 
Keith,  552. 

Keith,  Dame  Annas,  wife  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  412,  414,  447. 

Keith,  Lord,  account  of  his  family  in 
Bayle,  228. 

Keith,  Mary,  marries  John,  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  412. 

Keith  parish,  290. 

Keith  quoted,  32,  53,  57,  84,  260. 

Kelcdees,  see  Culdees. 

Kelso  Abbey,  site,  172  ;  sketch  of,  172- 
203 ;  removed  from  Selkirk,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
177  ;  grants,  178 ;  legacy  by  Sir 
J.  Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  333  ;  papal 
commission  resisted  by  the  Ring, 
180;  charters,  178  ;  the  Abbots,  2, 
48 ;  Ralph,  a  French  monk,  177  ; 
Arnold,  m  middle  of  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 326 ;  Richard  commutes  the 
servicesof  husbandmen,  190;  Wil- 
liam and  Patrick,  their  proxies,  184; 
rent-roll,  188;  the  monks'  lands 
arable  and  pasture,  188 ;  rural 
services  and  domestic  economy, 
189,  194 ;  militarv  service,  195 ; 
the  monks'  tithe  colt,  190  ;  tenants, 
their  terms  of  rent,  191 ;  charters 
containing  regulations,  Abbey  mills 
and  multures,  193 ;  its  fishings, 
194 ;  hostilages  and  mansions,  194; 
the  first  and  richest  of  David's 
monasteries,  195 ;  takes  preced- 
ence of  all  monasteries  save  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  195;  its 
chartulary  rich  in  notices  of  the 
rural  population,  and  burghers, 
195 ;  piower,  riches,  and  character 
of  the  monks,  196,  197 ;  fabric, 
a  century  in  building,  197 ;  its 
architecture  and  hospitality,  197; 
the  Abbey  plundered,  196 ;  the 
monks  be^  food  and  clothing, 
197;  architecture  of  the  churcn, 
197, 203 ;  often  partially  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  solidity  oi  the  stnio- 
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tnre,  198;  assault  by  Lord  Hert- 
ford and  proposed  fortification,  198, 
201 ;  razed  by  the  English,  201  ; 
gradual  demolition,  its  Btones  used 
by  the  burghers  of  Kelso  for  their 
dwellings,  202  ;  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Abbey  church,  202, 
203;  Bricius  and  Hugo  Douglas 
amon^  its  monks,  327. 

Kelso  Register,  20  ;  abounds  with  no- 
tices of  places  around  Kelso,  etc., 
178,  180,  184. 

Kelso  burgh,  195,  202. 

Kemble's  Anglo-Saxon  charters  quoted, 
40. 

Kenedy,  or  M 'Kenedy,  seneschal  of 

Carrick,  96. 
Kenkynie,  its  definition,  375. 
Kenmore,  345. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  of  Girvane  Mains,  85. 
Kenneth  Macalpin,  121. 
Kennochershire  in  Fife,  3. 
Kent,  Robert  de,  grant  to  Melrose,  18, 
94. 

Kentigcm,  see  St.  Kentigcrn. 

Kentigema,  Fillan,  her  son,  389. 

Ker,  Mark,  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  parent- 
age, indicted  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  appeals  to  the  Church 
courts,  128 ;  joins  the  Reformers, 
129 ;  Commendator  of  Neubotle, 
129  ;  marriage,  death,  portrait, 
130. 

Ker,  Mark,  Master  of  Requests,  130. 
Ker,  John,  his  aventale  and  gloves  of 

plate,  334. 
Ker,  John,  of  Werk,  captures  the  Black 

Baron  of  Kilravock,  446. 
Ker,  John,  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  300, 

302,  318;  Donaides  quoted,  275, 

314. 

Ker,  Sir  Andrew,  of  Cesford,  128. 
Keraldiston,  155. 

Keraldus,  Judex  of  Angus,  155,  161. 

Kerdalo,  Freskinus  de,  400. 

Keresban  on  Doon,  96. 

Kerimore  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Kerimure,  priest  of,  153. 

Kenny  1,  lands  of,  47. 

Kemellated  keeps,  443. 

Kcrpul  belonging  to  Abemethv,  150. 

Kett,  Dr.,  482. 

Kiell-men  at  Tynemouth,  their  earn- 
ings in  1750,  550. 
Ketton  in  Suffolk,  231. 
Kilbeccokestun  (Kilbucho)  pasturage,  99. 
Kilbride,  Glasgow  has  property  in,  35. 
Kilbrideshire  in  Clydesdale,  3. 
Kilbryd,  529. 


Kilbucho,  tithes,  331. 

Kilcalmowkill,  Colin  Campbell  in,  545. 

Kilchum,  344,  345. 

Kilchurn  Castle,  384,  386,  511. 

Kildonan  church  acquired  by  Scone, 
72 ;  a  prebend  of  the  Abbot  of 
Scone,  82 ;  acquired  by  Scone,  124. 

Kildrummy  Castle,  79. 

Killarow,  422. 

Killin,  Barons'  Court  held  at,  381. 
Killing  (Killin),  the  lands  of,  356. 
Kilmad  granted  to  Newbattle,  138. 
Kilmalemak  lands,  398- 
Kilmaron,  William  of,  his  lands  granted 

to  the  Douglases,  328. 
Kilmone,  533. 

Kilmun,  lands  of,  held  by  virtue  of  the 
custody  of  the  crozier  of  St.  Mund, 
390. 

Kilravock,  the  family  of  Rose  of,  437-490. 

 the  name,  489. 

  pediffree,  438. 

 Hugh  de  Rose,  the  third  laird, 

and  Mariot  his  wife,  440,  490. 
 Hugh  de  Rose  and  Mary  de  Bos- 

co,  439,  489. 
 the  family,  papers,  440 ;  show  the 

progress   of  civilisation,  44 1^ 

442. 

 branches  of  the  family,  489. 

 lairds,  432  ;  had  the  title  of  Baron. 

440. 

 the  Roses  acquire  by  the  marriage 

of  Jonet  Chisholm,  Cantray,  also 
territories  in  Ross-shire,  440. 

 ladies,  their  correspondence  with 

the  persecuted  ministers,  446. 

 Barons  of,  their  peaceful  character. 

440,  442. 

 Hugh,  seventh  Baron,  builds  the 

tower,  443,  490. 

 Hugh,  ninth  Baron,  is  warded  in 

the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  for  im- 
prisoning the  Abbot  of  Kynloss. 
444. 

 Hugh,  the  tenth  Baron,  known  as 

the  Black  Baron,  445;  his  troubles 
with  neighbours,  445;  is  laird 
for  half  a  century,  fights  at  Pin- 
kiecleugh,  is  captured,  pays  a 
ransom,  446 ;  corresponds  with 
all  the  leading  characters  of  his 
time,  446 ;  justice  depute  of  the 
north  under  Argyll,  447 ;  sheriff- 
principal  of  Inverness  and  con* 
stable  of  the  Castle,  a  friend  of 
Regent  Moray,  of  no  political 
creed,  447  ;  summoned  to  Par- 
liament, 448. 
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Kilravock,  William,  the  eleventh  Baron, 
an  inoffensive  man,  his  troubles, 
his  appearance,  his  death,  448. 

 Hugh|  the  twelfth  Baron,  his 

character,  449 ;  appearance,  450. 

 Hugh,  the  thirteenth  Baron  dies 

young,  skilful  in  music,  450. 

 Hugh,  the  fourteenth  Baron,  stu- 
dent at  Aberdeen,  306,  451 ;  his 
sister  Maf^^dalene,  account  for 
dress  in  1656,  452  ;  he  succeeds 
in  1649,  an  infant,  educated  at 
Elgin,  at  Kilravock,  and  at  the 
parish  school  of  Aldeam,  his 
dress,  goes  to  Aberdeen  College, 
452  ;  he  marries  Margaret  Innes, 
her  piety  and  excellent  charac- 
ter, 453  ;  hia  letters  during  the 
persecutions,  454. 

 Hugh,  the  fifteenth  Baron,  bom  at 

Innes,  454;  his  political  opinions, 
454 ;  member  of  Parliament,  his 
votes,  456 ;  one  of  the  Commis- 
feioners  to  British  Parliament, 
455 ;  arms  200  of  his  clan,  re- 
duces Inverness,  his  brother 
killed,  456,  457 ;  his  daughter 
Margaret  at  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, 458;  his  after  life  and 
habits,  458,  460. 

 Hugh,  the  sixteenth  Baron  is  M.P. 

for  Ross  shire,  460  ;  his  daughter 
Miss  Jenny's  accounts  for  her 
education,  1722,  460;  Lewis, 
brother  of  the  laird  (1739),  461, 
462  ;  he  is  Provost  of  Nairn 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
463. 

 Hugh,  the  seventeenth  Baron, 

known  as  Geddes,  his  character 
and  learning,  464  ;  seeks  the 
Sheriffship  of  Ross,  465 ;  his 
taste  for  music,  466 ;  his  planta- 
tions, 466;  letter  to  Dr.  Cle- 
phane,  470. 
Elizabeth  Rose,  his  daughter, 
birth  of,  469,  470  ;  her  letter  to 
her  uncle  in  London,  473  ;  mar- 
ries her  cousin,  Hugh  Rose,  480 ; 
she  succeeds  to  the  estate,  480  ; 
her  correspondence,  480 ;  com- 
monplace book  and  diary,  481  ; 
her  character  and  accomplish- 
ments, 482,  483;  her  cousin, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  484 ;  she 
entertains  Bums,  484  ;  Hugh 
Miller's  opinion  of  her,  486  ;  her 
death,  485. 
Hugh  Rose,  Brea's  son,  a  young 


student  of  medicine,  goes  to  lion- 
don,  473 ;  at  school  at  Enfield, 
473;  marries  Elizabeth  Rose, 
480. 

Kilravock,  Willie  Rr«e,  475. 

 John  Rose,  475. 

 Arthur    Rose,    goes   to  North 

America,  his  fate  unknown,  477, 

478. 

  Dr.  John  Clephane  visits,  1750, 

473,  549. 

 Major  Clephane  resides  at,  1760, 

478. 

 life  at,  as  shown  in  Hon.  General 

Caulficld's  letters,  478,  479. 

—  the  Laird  and  family  for  a  season 
in  Edinburgh,  1762,  479 

 inquest  on  the  extent,  399 ;  Eliza- 
beth Byset's  dower,  439 ;  cor- 
respondence, 453 ;  Castle  and 
tower,  306,  440,  443,  460,  464, 
490 ;  library,  459  ;  fruit-trees, 
464;  arms,  489;  chapel,  490; 
garden,  490 ;  charter-room,  440. 

Kilrimund,  St  Andrews,  3. 

Kilsyth  charter-chest,  331. 

Kilt,  431. 

Kilwinning  Register,  22. 
Kinalchmund,  or  Kinethmond,  granted 

to  Arbroath,  148. 
Kinbethach  granted  to  Earl  Gilbert, 

207. 

Kincaid,  Dr.,  attends  Lord  Lome's  son 

in  sickness,  374. 
Kineray  church  granted  to  Arbroath, 

148. 

Kingoldmm  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Kingom,  Johne,  Earl  of,  1637,  his  por- 
trait by  Jameson,  350. 

Kingstrete,  108. 

Kinkell  parish,  3. 

Kinnahinshire  in  Fife,  3. 

Kinuaird  of  Culbin's  widow  marries 
William  Thane  of  Cawdor,  408. 

Kinninmondshiro  in  Fife,  3. 

Kinnoul,  Chancellor,  519. 

Kintyre  herald,  173. 

Kintyre  subdued  by  Sir  James  M'Don- 
ald,  646. 

Kintyre,  the  harbours  of,  1638,  383. 

Kippen,  Andro,  385,  386. 

Kip|>en,  the  church  of,  granted  to  Dun- 
blane, 218. 

Kirby-moor-side,  549. 

Kircaladinitshire  in  Fife  (Kirkcaldy X  3. 

Kirk,  Booke  of  the  Universal  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  quoted,  217,  278. 

Kirkepiitrick  church  acquired  by  Glas- 
gow,  39. 
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Kirkintilloch  castle  besicgetl  by  Bishop 

Wischurt,  51. 
Kirklandii.  6,  7. 

KirkmRcho  afr»ntod  to  Arbroath,  152. 

Kirkniichacr  William  Elphinston,  Rec- 
tor of,  260. 

Kirkmocho,  a  prDbcnd,  5^. 

Kirktown,  ridf  Stirling;;  C-hapel,  17. 

Kirkwall  Library,  voluinc  of  tracts  and 
acadoinie  pnsquil,  found  in,  305. 

Knepoch  in  Lorn,  Campbell  of  Cawdor 
shot  at,  414,  5:n. 

Knight  of  the  CruM,  344. 

Knipht  of  Khoiles,  379. 

Knightly  oistomn  and  dreiMes  of  the 
Normans  in  Scotland,  439.  440. 

Knightly  heraldrv,  ita  nsages  practised 
by  (Jilbert,  tar]  of  Rtratheam,  205. 

Knires,  price  of.  1656,  452. 

Knox,  Andrew,  BiRhop  of  the  Isles,  537. 

Knox  on  Archbishop  Dunbar,  68. 

Knox,  John,  276 ;  his  History  quoted, 
276 ;  his  disputation  with  the  Sub- 
principal  and  Canonist  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  276;  Leslie's 
account  of  it,  277  :  letter  from,  in 
the  charter-n)om,  Dalmahoy,  340. 

Knox,  Thomas,  and  tho  rebels  of  Isla, 
542, 

Knox,  .li)hn,  of  Ranphcrlie,  542. 
Knvehton,  quotc<l,  4t. 
Kynlos,  273. 

Kulgnsc,  the  dow»»r  of  the  daughter  of 
(iilUrt,  Earl  of  St  rat  home,  210. 

Kylblevn,  town  land  of,  l»elonging  to 
Arl'roath  Abbey,  505,  506. 

Kyle,  33. 

Kyle,  Bishop,  494. 

Kyle  lands,  parted  with  by  Melrose, 
116. 

Kyllorn,  a  prebend,  56. 

Kynald  tithes  to  Caithness,  82. 

Kynkell,  Alexander  Ciulloway,  preben- 
dary of,  275. 

Kynkell,  the  church  of,  209. 

Kynloss,  Historia  Abbatum  de,  quoted, 
269. 

KynloRs,  the  Abbot  of,  imprisoned  by 
Hut^h,  Baron  of  Kilravock,  444. 

Kynlossj  Robert,  Abbot  of  (1530),  497. 

Kynnynmonth  killed  by  Spens  of  Wor- 
niestoun,  215. 


Labour,  ralue  of,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 188. 

Lace  pinners  and  gowns,  1677,  426. 

Lace,  silver,  for  dress,  price  of  in  1633, 
373. 


Ladies*  dress  in  1G66,  452. 
La  Hogue,  476. 

Laideus,  DuncaD,  alitu  Makgregoor, 
alias  Ladmsncb,  345;  his  testa- 
ment, 348,  358-365  ;  tutor  to  the 
rounc  chief  of  the  M'GregorB,S55; 
he  is  hunted  through  Lome,  Argyll. 
Monteith,  and  Breadalbane,  356; 
is  thrown  into  prison  and  escapei, 
356 ;  the  terror  of  the  Highlands, 
856 ;  charyred  with  the  munier  of  a 
servant  of  Colyne  Campbell,  etc^ 
357;  receives  the  Queen *s  peace. 
((uarrelB  with  the  Campbells,  and 
is  beheaded,  358;  **  testanieot," 
360-364. 

Laing,  Mr.  Darid,  qooted,  21,  238,278, 

287,  305,  324. 
Ijaing,  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  60. 
Laing's  Ancient  Scottish  Seab  quoted, 

819. 

I^bard,  Sir  Oliver,  544,  545. 
Lamberton,  William  of.  Bishop  of  St. 

Andrews,  196. 
Lammermuir,  pastarag«  granted  to  Mel 

rose,  100. 

Laroonts,  their  defence  of  the  west  cosst 
in  1638,  884. 

Lamv,  Archibald,  schoolmaster  at  Ar- 
\)roath,  169,  170. 

Land  valuation  illustrated  in  the  Ar- 
broath Refpstera,  151. 

Land,  value  of,  in  reign  of  Alexander  ii^ 
139.  140. 

Land,  value  of  in  the  thirteenth  centnrr, 

188. 

Lanercost  Chronicle  quoted,  43,  46,  52, 

145.  175.  181,  206. 
Langnewton  lands,  336. 
Langside  battle,  447. 
I^angtiage,  vernacular,  108. 
Lany,  the  church  of,  granted  to  Inch- 

mahomok,  218. 
Lappenberg*8    Anglo-Saxon  Uistorr, 

186. 

Larg  (Lairg)  church,  82. 

Largs,  lands  in,  granted  to  GUseow, 

44,  96.  ^ 
Lasswade,  parish  of,  includes  Dalkeith, 

331  ;  vicar  of,   his   lencT  fr«n 

Douglas,  332  ;  church, 
Latocnaye,  M..  a  French  emigr€,  his 

tour  in  Britain  in  17115,  3^ 
Lauder,  Bishop,  te«  Lawediv. 
Lauder,  Jane,  wife  of  Thane  of  Cawdor, 

1591,  530. 
Lauder,  Sir  Allan,  of  Hatton  57 
Lauder,  W.,  414. 
Landers  of  the  Merse,  57. 
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Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  his  correspondence 
about  fir-seed,  388 ;  Commissioner 
to  Parliament,  421,  422,  619. 

Lauderdale,  Lady,  and  Arthur  John- 
ston, 297. 

Laudoniana,  one  of  the  nations  of  Glas- 
gow University,  221. 

Laareation,  or  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
229 ;  details  given  by  Wodrow,  230 ; 
at  Glasgow  College,  described,  234- 
237. 

Lauren  clan,  twenty-seven  of,  slain  by 
Duncan  Laideus,  361. 

Laurence,  son  of  Orm,  Abbot  of  Aber- 
nethy,  149,  160. 

Lawman  of  Norway,  78. 

Law,  antique,  relics  of,  in  records  of  tbe 
Baron  Court  of  Balloch,  381. 

Law  causes  originating  in  Scotland  not 
to  be  judged  beyond  the  country, 
180  ;  court  held  for  causes  of 
Bloodwit  and  Byrthensak,  193. 

Lawden,  the  Lnird  of,  163?,  his  portrait 
by  Jameson,  360. 

Lawedre,  William  de,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  by  the  rope,  his  parent- 
age, 67 ;  appointed  Cnancellor,  and 
builds  the  crypt  in  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, 68. 

Lay  teachcrfl,  none  before  the  Beforma- 

tion,  276. 
Lead,  426. 
Lead  mines,  133. 
Le  Chen,  see  Chen. 

Leech,  John,  rector  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 297. 

Lee,  Principal,  of  Edinburgh  College, 
324. 

Leers,  a  bookseller  in  Rotterdam,  228. 
Lees,  Mr.,  a  music-master,  1722,  460. 
Lefwin,  12. 
Leghorn,  497. 

Leighton,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
236. 

Leister  or  wasp-spear,  379. 
Leith,  496. 

Leith,  St.  Anthony  of.  Register,  22. 
Lekprevik,  Alexander,  triiu,  62. 
Leland  quoted,  166. 
Lennox,  10 ;  Duke  of,  heritable  bailie  of 

Glasgow  regality,  renounces  the 

superioiity,  66. 
Lennox,  Esme,  Duke  of,  served  beir  to 

his  father  in  the  superiority,  66. 
Lennox,   Isobell,    Countess  of,  and 

Duchess  of  Albanie,  342. 
Lennox,  Maldoveni,  Earl  of,  grant  to 

Glasgow,  40. 
Lennox,  Regent,  letter  of,  in  the  char- 


ter-room, Dalmahoy,  340;  men- 
tioned, 447. 

Lergie,  Alexander  M'Donald  of,  637. 

Lesuc,  Bishop,  his  Latin  History,  274 ; 
quoted,  87,  268,  274. 

Leslie,  Helen,  of  Rothes,  marries  Mark 
Kcr,  130. 

Leslie,  John,  Professor  at  Aberdeen, 
277. 

Leslie,  John,  Lord,  portrait  by  Jameson, 
360. 

Leslie,  Master  John,  canonist  of  Aber- 
deen University,  quoted,  277. 

Leslie,  the  name,  165. 

Leslie,  AVilliam,  an  Aberdeen  doctor, 
291. 

Lesly,  Bishop,  on  Baiamund,  24. 
Lesmahagow,  a  cell  of  Kelso  Abbey, 

the  prior  of.  Bricius,  son  of  William 

Douglas,  327. 
Lesmahagow  moor,  193. 
Ijesmah.igow,  the  territory  of,  1 93. 
Lessudden,  6. 
Lethanhop  pasturage,  140. 
Lethan  valley  granted  to  Ncwbattle,  136. 
Lethbert  chapel,  17. 
Lethen,  the  Laird  of,  suspected  of  cove- 

nnnting,  428. 
Lethingtoane,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 

at,  1637,  619. 
Lethyn,  Henry  Falconer,  baron  of,  1350, 

399. 

Letterellane,  the  wood  of,  385. 
Letters  of  correspondence  hardly  met 

with  till  the  sixteenth  century, 

338,  339;  change  in  manner  of 

writing,  420. 
Levenax,  Master  William  ol,  lecturer 

in  civil  law  to  Glasgow  Univeraity, 

1460,  244. 
Leving,  107. 

Levingston,  granted  to  the  Douglases, 

10,  107,  328. 
Levin-water,  624. 
Leyden,  467. 

Libberton,  a  common  church  of  Glas- 
gow, 66 ;  Nether,  lands  of,  414. 

Libertoun,  Michell,  630. 

Libraries,  public,  already  established  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  267,  339. 

Liche,  Angus,  employed  by  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  529,630. 

Lichton,  John,  Rector  of  Louvain  Uni- 
versity, 221. 

Lichtoun,  Abbot,  Arbroath,  161. 

Licentiates  and  Masters  of  Arts  made 
by  Glasgow  University,  222. 

Liddesdale,  329,  330. 

LUe,  Friar  Robert,  prior  of  the  coDYcnt 
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of  DominiciuiB,  he  reads  at  Glas- 
gow University,  244. 
Lilisclive  church  belonging  to  Glas- 
gow, 59. 

Lillisclef,  Glasgow  has  property  in, 
35. 

Limmers,  Highland,  345. 
Lincoln  the  model  for  Moray  chapter, 
80. 

Lindesay,  Alexander,  feud  with  the 

Ogilvies,  165. 
Lindesay,  Christian,  marries  De  Couci, 

136. 

Lindesay,  Gerard  de,  grant  to  New- 
battle,  139. 

Lindesay,  Helen  de,  93. 

Lindesay,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
51 ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 52  ;  buried  at  Wjrtsande,  52. 

Lindesays  of  Crawford,  their  grants  to 
Newbattle  Abbey,  133,  138,  139. 

Lindesei,  Walter  of,  has  a  private  chapel 
in  Lamberton  Court,  14 ;  arrange- 
ment with  the  Prior  of  Colding- 
ham,  15. 

Lindsay,  a  witness,  10. 

Lindsaj  family,  171,  403  ;  I<ives  of  the 
Lindsays,  325. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  son  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Hamilton,  520. 

Lindsay,  Peter,  his  inn  at  Edinburgh, 
527. 

Lindsay,  see  Crawford. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  355,  358,  365. 

Lindores  Register,  20. 

Linen  manufacture  at  Strathbogie  in 

1750,  552. 
Linen,  old,  used  for  wicks,  1598,  378. 
Linen,  price  of,  1633,  373. 
Linlithgow,  402,  515,  527. 
Linlithgow,  a  deanery  of  St  Andrews, 

26. 

Linton,  Roderick,  donation  of,  to  Kelso 

Abbey,  178. 
Lintun,  three  acres  granted  to  Glasgow, 

34. 

Lion,  Lord,  465. 

Lismore  or  Argyle  included  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Dunkeld,  206,  207  ;  lands 
in,  held  by  the  custodiers  of  the 
Bachuill-more  of  St,  Molnach,  390. 

Lismore,  bishop  of,  Robert  Montgomery, 
497. 

Literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  294,  295,  339. 
Little  Urchany,  lands  of,  401. 
Liulf,.2. 

Livingston,  John  de,  333. 
Livingston,  Robert  de,  33 1. 


Lobineau,  M.,  quoted,  31. 
Loccard's,  Simon,  land,  13. 
liochaber,  356,  361. 
Lochaber  axes,  1598,  378. 
Lochaw,  Barbrek  on,  543. 
Loch  Awe,  Lord  of,  342. 
Loch  Criran,  346. 
Lochdochart,  346. 
Loch  Etive,  346,  411,412. 
Ijoch  Fyne,  376,  386. 
Lochgilphead,  523. 
Lochgorme  Castle,  544,  545. 
Lochiel,  356,  360. 
Lochindorb  Castle,  401,  402,  405. 
I^hleven,  20,  335,  336,  338. 
Lochleven  Castle,  336. 
Lochleven,  chartulary  of  the  lorda  of, 
338. 

Lochloy,  the  devout  ladies  of,  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  persecuted 
ministers,  441. 

Lochmaben  church  acquired  by  GIhs- 
gow,  39. 

IxKjhnell,  383. 

Lochnell,  Archibald  Campbell  of,  383, 
532,  533. 

Lochorwort,  5,  33.    Sue  Borthwick. 
Lochow,  342. 
Loch  Tay,  388. 

Loch  Tay,  the  Isle  of,  343,  344,  264. 
Lochvinyok  erected  a  collegiate  church, 
61. 

Lochy  bridge,  346. 

Logan  chapel  acquired  by  Glasgow,  39. 
Logic  Buchan,  Alexander  Arbuthuot, 

minister  of,  283. 
Logy  Mar,  14. 

Logy,  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
interferes  with  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  53. 

Logyrothman  parish  church,  18. 

Lombard,  Peter,  his  book  of  sentences, 
27L 

Lomberd  cuts  out  the  tongue  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Caithness ;  his  penance, 
74,  75. 

Londie,  John,  526. 

Longman,  Mr.  Thomas,  231. 

Lords  of  the  Congregation,  277,  446- 

Lord's  day,  observance  of,  at  Glasgow 
College,  233. 

Ix)me,  356,  360. 

Lome,  Archibald  Lord,  receives  a  let- 
ter from  Thesaurar  Traquair  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  370. 

Lorne,  Duncan  Archibald,  son  of  Archi- 
bald Lord  of  Lorne,  his  fostering 
with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  369. 
372.  . 
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Lornc,  fire-beacons  in,  1638,  384. 

Lome,  lordship  of,  falls  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  342. 

Lome,  soldiers  fn)m  Edinburgh  to  drill 
men  in,  1638,  383. 

Lome,  William  Stewait,  Lord  of,  342. 

Lossy,  the  banks  of,  282. 

Lothian,  archdeaconrv  of,  25-27. 

Lothian,  East,  in  1760,  651. 

Lothian  is  yielded  to  Kenneth  of  Scot- 
land, 186. 

Lothian,  lands  in,  of  the  Douglases, 
330. 

Lothian,  official  of,  the  second  judicial 
office  in  Scotland,  Bishop  Elphin- 
ston  official,  263. 

Lothian,  province  of,  4,  6,  33,  185. 

Loudon,  Hew,  Lord,  369. 

Louis,  St.,  136. 

Louvain,  the  model  University  of  north- 
era  Europe,  221,  222,  225,  281. 

Lovat,  21 ;  pedigree  of,  corrections  for, 
403. 

Lovat,  Simon,  Lord,  arrives  in  Scot- 
land in  1715,  concerts  with  Kilra- 
vock  and  Cullotlen  to  take  Inver- 
ness from  the  Highlanders,  456. 

Lovat,  Sir  John  de  By  set,  Lord  of,  his 
other  possessions,  438. 

Lovels,  De,  439 ;  forfeited  the  valley  of 
Ewys,  330. 

Low,  Mr.  Jonathan,  public  orator  at 
the  laureation  of  the  Glasgow  stu  - 
dents,  236. 

Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  early  civili- 
sation of,  265,  381. 

Lowson,  Mr.  John,  sub-principal  of 
Aberdeen  University,  279. 

Lucius  lu.,  Pope,  absolves  William  at 
the  request  of  Jocelyn,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  37, 

LuflTenot,  154. 

Lugton,  Henrv  of,  338. 

Lugtoun,  the  lands  of,  336. 

Luisburg  in  North  America,  477. 

Lumisden,  Andrew,  493  ;  p4»pers,  494. 

Lumley  Castle,  650. 

Lundie,  Laird  of,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Arg>'le,  532. 

Lundie,  John,  Aberdeen  University, 
1631,  300. 

Lundres,  Robert  de,  benefactions  to  Ar- 
broath, 148. 

Lundyn,  Thomas  de,  Dur^-ard,  benefac- 
tion to  Arbroath,  147. 

Lungley  in  Buchan,  71. 

Luntrethin,  403. 

Lunt-work  or  match-work,  378. 

Lupin  for  ladies  dress  in  1656,  452. 


Luss  furnishes  material  for  Glasgow 

Cathedral  steeple,  etc.,  45. 
Luss,  Maurice,  Lord  of,  sells  wood  to 

Glasgow,  45. 
Luss,  the  laird  of,  244 ;  church  of,  56. 
Luss,  the  ])arson  of^  the  titles  to  his 

house  in  Batton  Raw,  Glasgow, 

244. 

Lute  player,  626. 

Luvel  s  covenant  with  the  Abbot  of 

Arbroath,  169. 
Lychtoun,  Andrew  of,  slaughters  James 

Gibson,  and  receives  remission, 

160. 

Lyudesay,  Marjory  of,  336. 
Lyon,  the  ford  of,  382. 
Lyon  water,  353,  354. 

Mabillon,  quoted,  54, 493. 
M'Achane,  Angus,  of  Isla,  541. 
M'Airthur,   Dougald,  sherifif-clerk  of 

Argyle,  533. 
M'Allaster,  Ronald  Gig,  of  Isla,  541. 
Mac  Alister,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  536. 
M'Allister,  Soiril,  of  Isla,  541. 
Macalpin,  121. 

M'Ane,  Gregor,  keeper  of  Rilchurn 

Castle,  1570,  512. 
M*Bay,  John,  366. 

M'Bayne,  Johnne,  his  murd<,T,  356, 
357. 

"Macbeth,"  the  old  title-page  of,  quoted, 
396. 

M'Caishe,  Hector,  of  Isla,  541. 

M'Callein,  Duncan,  son  of  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Glenurchy,  344. 

M'Coneil,  Angus  of  Isla,  542. 

M'Coneil,  John,  of  Isla,  541. 

M'Coneill,  Angus  Gig,  son  of  Angus  of 
Dunaveig,  640,  541. 

M'Coneill,  Ronald,  Gig,  brother  of 
M'Coneill  of  Dunyveg,  640,  541. 

M'Connell,  Sir  James,  brother-in-law  of 
Cawdor,  536. 

M'Cowle  in  Lome  marries  Geillcs, 
daughter  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
343. 

M'Crie,  Dr.,  guoted,  282,  285,  295. 
M'Crame,  Soirll,  of  Isla,  541. 
Maccus^s  town,  10,  107. 
M'Donald,  Alexander,  of  Ler^e,  537. 
M'Donald,  Allister,  and  the  Irish  rebels, 

1644,  419. 
Macdonald,  Angus,  of  Dunyveg,  536. 
M'Donald,  Angus,  sells  Isla  to  Sir  John 

Campbell  of  Cawdor,  636,  541. 
MacDonald,  Balloch,  636. 
M'Donald  clan,  repression  of,  545,  546.. 
M'Donald,  Donald  Gorme,  of  Isla,  643. 
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M 'Donald,  Sir  James,  a  prisoner  in 
Kdinburfrh,  escapes  to  the  Isles, 
646  ;  is  defeated  by  Argyll,  547 ; 
his  character,  547,  648 ;  nifl  letters 

J published,  547. 
onald.  Sir  Ranald,  son  of  the  £larl 
of  Antrim,  537. 
M'Dougall,  Dancan,  of  DunnolHch,  532. 
M'Dougals,  their  deicnce  of  the  west 

coast,  1638,  384. 
M'Dowal,  112. 

M'Dowell,  Sir  Archibald,  to  Melrose, 
110. 

Macduff,  the  clan,  214. 
M'Eane,  Allaster,  of  Isla,  541. 
MacEllar,  the  assassin  of  Thaue  of  Caw- 
dor, 531. 

M'Ewens,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  384. 

M'Ewin,  Widow,  382. 

Macfadwerth,  147. 

MacGilleandris,  96. 

MacGillcmartin,  96. 

M'Giliicmichel,  Malmnr,  147. 

M'Gillespick,  Coil  of  Isla,  642. 

M'Gillespie,  John,  adopts  John  Ca]np> 
bell  of  (ilenurchy,  366. 

M'Gregor,  Greaor  Roy,  of  Glensthrae, 
executed  uy  Colin  Campbell  of 
Glennrchv,  345  ;  acknowledged  as 
chief  by  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Fort'irpall,  351. 

M'Gregor,  Jaiucfl,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
his  collection  of  Gaelic  verses, 
344  ;  the  solo  early  collector  of 
Highland  poetry,  his  chronicle,  351 . 

M'Gregors  Blay  forty  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbcirs  brood  mares,  347. 

M'Gregors,  their  bond  of  manrent  to 
the  I^ird  of  Gleuurchy,  1552, 
358. 

M'Gregors,  365 ;  their  fate,  379. 
Machan  chapel,  vestments  and  plate, 
49. 

Machanshire  in  Clydesdale,  3. 

Machar,  a  disciple  of  Columba,  mission- 
ary to  the  Picts,  85;  founds  his 
church  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
86  ;  buried  in  church  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  86. 

Macliline  parish,  erection  of,  116. 

Machlyn,  103. 

Maclan,  Cathanach,  536. 

Maclan,  Mor,  536. 

Maclan  of  Isla,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
536. 

M'llfersane,  Malcoum,  of  Isla,  541. 
M'Inteir,  John,  382. 
Maclntoshs  join  Mar  in  the  Relellion 
of  1715,  455. 


M'lntnmer  at  TaDestrie,  535. 

MacJamea,  Lord  of  lala,  536. 

M 'James,  R^^nald,  of  laU,  541 ;  am- 
ment  with  Sir  John  Campb^  of 
Cawdor,  543. 

M'Kane,  David,  414. 

Mackay,  Renauch,  40G. 

M'Keissik*8  bairns  die  of  hai^  ii 
Breadalbiine,  382. 

M 'Kenedy,  tee  Kenedj. 

Mackenneth,  Malcolm,  121,  12i. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  cousin  of  Lady  Ril- 
ravock,  484,  485. 

M'Kenzie,  Mr.,  432. 

Mackenzie,  Murdoch,  468. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  21. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  John,  of  Coal,  cob- 
mander  of  Inverness  Castle  ii 
1715,  456  ;  is  summoned  to  sv> 
render  hy  Kilravock,  457. 

Mackenzies  take  arms  and  join  the  ris- 
ing of  1715,  455. 

M'Kerres,  Donald,  his  lease  of  land  at 
Port  Loch  Taj,  384. 

M  Ky,  Donald,  of  Far,  85. 

M'Lachlan,  Feranhard,  Bishop  of  the 
Isles,  quoted,  412. 

M'Laurin.  Colin,  at  Qlasfpw  CQBege, 
his  thesis,  1713,  238. 

M'Laurin,  Daniel,  238. 

M 'Leans  of  the  Isles,  531. 

M 'Leans,  their  defence  of  the  west 
coast  in  1638.  384  ;  their  treaties 
with  the  Campbells,  411. 

M'Len,  John,  pedagogue  to  Loid  Lone'i 
son,  371,  373. 

M'Leod,  Malcolm,  of  Isla,  541  ;  tkdr 
treaties  with  the  Campbells,  411. 

MacMakin,  96. 

M'Murquhie,  John  Gig,  doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  I  lay,  543. 

M'Nabs  of  St.  Fillnn,  389. 

M'Nabs,  property  tenure  of,  365. 

M'Naughtan,  Alexander,  518. 

M'NeilVs  treaties  with  the  Campbells, 
411.  *^ 

M'Pherson,  Abbe,  on  the  Stuart  nspeifl, 
496,  497.  ' 

M'Pherson,  Abb4  Paul,  rector  of  the 
Scots  Colle^  at  Rome,  494,  495. 

M'Ronald,  Archibald,  of  Isla,  541. 

M'Ronnald,  Coill,  of  Isla,  541. 

M'Soirle  of  Isla,  541. 

M*Ure  quoted,  53. 

M'Woyflen,  Patrick,  382. 

Madderty  or  Madd^nmin  granted  to  Bail 
Gilbert,  207. 

Maderty,  first  Lord,  James  DnmiiDOod. 
1609,  217. 
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Madras,  478. 

Magistrand  class  at  Glasgow  College, 
233  241. 

"  Magna  strata,"  105. 

Magsuen,  an  apocryphal  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 30. 

MahoD,  Lord,  495. 

Maills  paid  to  the  Crown,  mode  of  rais- 
ing in  the  Highlands,  415. 

Mains,  146.    See  Stradichtv. 

Maitland  Miscellany  quoted,  166. 

Makduffe,  Earle  of  Fife,  215.  See 
Macdaff. 

Makhelye,  367. 

Makkessake,  Alexander,  messenger 
from  the  Prior  of  Stirling,  1691, 
528. 

Malbrid,  Prior  of  the  Culdees  of  Brechin, 

a  witness,  154. 
Malbryd,  Mallod,  a  witness,  147. 
Malcarveston  pastures  held   by  the 

monks  of  Kelso,  189. 
Malcolm,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  his  suppli- 
cation to  Parliament,  170. 
Malcolm,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews, 

receives  Rossinclerach,  7. 
Malcolm  Canmore,  122,  150,  395. 
Malcolm,  Henry,  nephew  of  Dr.  John 

Clephane,  at  KUravock,  472,  474, 

475 ;  goes  to  India,  478. 
Malcolm  iv.,  his  grant  to  Melrose,  12  ; 

to  Glasgow,  34;  to  Scone,  123; 

fabulons  vow  exposed  b^  Hailes, 

179 ;  he  irritates  the  native  Scots, 

205. 

Malcolm  MacKenneth,  121,  122. 
Malcolm,  9€e  Athol. 
Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife, 
209. 

Malcolm,  a  Gaelic  name  of  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Ross,  439. 

Malcolmsrode,  105. 

Maldoveni,  see  Lennox. 

Maldwin,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  gift 
to  the  Culdees,  19. 

Malherbes,  155, 171 ;  their  benefactions 
to  Arbroath,  148. 

Malis,  the  hermit,  the  Abbot  of  Inch- 
affray,  209,  216. 

Malison,  John,  264. 

Malkarstoun,  110. 

Mallet,  David,  or  Malloch,  his  poems, 

302. 
Mallod,  147. 

Malmur  Mac  Gillemichel,  a  witness, 
147. 

Malodeni  Marescal,  a  witness,  208. 
Malt,  price  of,  in  1564,  etc.,  354;  in 
1591,  525. 


Malt  and  oatmeal  received  as  payment 

of  rent,  375. 
Malt  liquors  the  chief  drink  at  Breadal- 

bane,  376. 
Malvoisin,  William,  succeeds  Hugh  do 

Roxburgh  as  Bishop  of  Glugow, 

consecration  and  translation  to  St. 

Andrews,  38. 
Mamertns.    See  St.  Mamertus. 
Man-at-arms  to  be  provided  by  four 

husband-lands,  195. 
Man,  Isle  of,  lands  in,  the  possessions  of 

the  Douglases,  330. 
Mandoline  or  guitar,  474. 
Mann,  Sir  Horace,  468. 
Manners  family,  John  Clephane  a  tutor 

in,  467. 

Manor  fortifying.  Act  of  James  i.  refer- 
ring to,  443. 

Manrent  and  maintenance,  bonds  of, 
365. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  his  palace,  125. 
Mantling,  price  of,  in  1633,  373. 
Maormors,  hereditary  chiefs,  395. 
Maps  of  Scotland  in  Scotstarvet's  Atlas, 

by  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  296. 
Maps,  use  of,  taught  at  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 1648,  310. 
Mar,  a  deanery  of  Aberdeen,  26. 
Mar,  Duncan,  Earl  of,  gift  to  the  church 

of  St.  Mary,  Aberdeen,  18. 
Mar,  Earls  of,  correspondence,  340, 

432,  455,  514,  516,  532,  534. 
Mar,  Johne,  Earl  of,  1637,  his  portrait 

by  Jameson,  350. 
March,  Earl  of,  2 1 3 ;  brother-in  -law  of  Sir 

James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  333. 
March,  lords  of,  oenefactors  of  Melrose, 

111. 

Marches  of  the  kingdoms,  185. 

Marchmound,  castle  of,  173. 

March mund  herald,  173. 

Marckius,  John,  his  Medulla  taught  at 
Glasgow  College,  240. 

Marescal,  Gilliecolm,  208. 

Marescal,  Malodeni,  a  witness,  208. 

Mar^ret,  Princess,  9. 

Manon  of  the  Isles,  daughter  of  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  eee  Sutherland 
of  Dunbeath. 

Mariscal,  Robert,  208. 

Mariscal,  the  name  not  always  heredi- 
tary, 208. 

Mariscal,  William,  208. 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  290. 

Marischal,  George,  funeral  oration 
300. 

Marischal,  Williame,  Earl,  1637,  his 
portrait  by  Jameson,  360. 
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Marischall,  Earl,  patron  of  Aberdeen 
University,  300 ;  his  family,  166, 
412. 

Maringtun  church  (Marykirk),  156. 

Markinch  church  granted  to  the  Cul- 
dees,  20. 

Marks,  their  value,  270. 

Marriage  finery  of  the  Laird  of  Coul's 
bride,  1701,  468. 

Marriages  of  the  clergy,  187,  260. 

Marriages  of  vassals  daughters,  mer- 
chet  paid  for,  193. 

Marshal],  Earl,  166.    See  Marischal. 

Marshall,  John,  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  Aberdeen,  256. 

MarshalFs  inn,  Durham,  1750,  650. 

Martin,  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, his  complaint,  62. 

Marts  or  fed  oxen,  376. 

Mary  Culter,  origin  of,  13. 

Mary  Magdalene,  relic  of  her  hair, 
332. 

Mary,  Queen,  her  letter  anent  Glasgow 
University,  223  ;  her  progress  to 
the  north,  1562,  283 ;  her  visit  to 
Aberdeen,  287  ;  letter  from,  at 
Dalmahoy,  340,  445-447. 

Mask,  part  of  wedding  dress  (1701), 
458. 

Mason,  master,  of  Berwick,  200. 
Masons  taken  to  the  Highlands  by  Sir 

Hugh  Campbell,  1677,  422. 
Masselin,  Rx)bcrt,  printer,  Paris,  1553, 

272. 

Miissie,  Andrew,  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, 315. 

Masters  of  Arts  at  Glasgow,  229,  230, 
237,  258. 

Matchlocks,  1598,  378. 

Matheson,  John,  Chancellor  of  Caith- 
ness, 85. 

Matildis,  Countess  of  Stratheam,  her 

sons,  210. 
Maule,  a  witness,  10,  171. 
Muulc,  Mr.,  of  Panmure,  493. 
M.iuleverer,  De,  93,  171. 
Maunsel,  Lord,  467. 
Maxton,  5,  93,  106,  107. 
Maxwell,  10,  107. 

Maxwell,  Gilbert  dc,  sale  of  land,  110. 
Maxwell,  Hugh,  on  the  Tweed,  201. 
Maxwell,  Lord,  532. 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Chancellor  of  Moray, 

rector  of  Glasgow,  249. 
May,  monks  of,  ac^iuirc  pasturage  from 

John  Fitz-Michell,  99. 
May,  Mr.,  at  the  Baron  Kilravock's, 

466. 

Mead,  Dr.,  468,  460,  473. 


Meal,  price  of,  iu  1562,  354. 
Meams,  147,  279. 

Meams  a  deanery  of  St.  ADdrews,  26. 

Mechesseok,  St.,  of  Ochterardoaer,  the 
church  of,  209. 

Medicine,  the  Po^  gives  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  m,  to  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 258,  286,  310. 

Medicus  of  Aberdeen  Uniyersity  to  be 
abolished,  286. 

Medicus,  one  of  the  endowed  professors 
of  Elphinstone  foundation  of  Aber- 
deen University,  310. 

M.D.  diploma  of  Aberdeen,  1697,  298, 
301. 

Meduflat,  131. 

Meiklejohne,  William,  notary-public, 

1640,  611,  512. 
Melanchthon  taught,  227. 
Meldrum,  155. 

Meld  rum  formerly  called  Fy  ndyhart, 
505  ;  lands  and  lordship,  504. 

Melrose  Abbey,  account  of,  91-121  ; 
St.  Cuthbert,  Abbot  of,  4;  ori- 
ginalljj  a  Columbite  house,  5,  91 ; 
acquisitions  of  property,   12,  48, 

94,  96,  99,  100,  102,  103,  106, 
109,  110,  119;  courts  in  Ajrrshire, 
95 ;  hunting  rights,  103 ;  right  of 
way,  110;  dispute  with  Kelso,  2  ; 
monks  as  agriculturists,  99 ;  as 
landowners,  114,  115;  as  patrons, 
115,  116;  characteristics  of,  118; 
prohibited  from  hunting,  103  ;  set 
up  a  boundary  at  Maxton,  106; 
Abbey  serves  as  a  parish  church, 
12  ;  revenues,  99  ;  vicissitudes, 
119,  120,  121,201  ;  charters  print- 
ed for  Bannatyne  Club,  their  value, 
92,  93  ;  of  the  Galloway  property, 

95,  96,  106;  Chronicles  quoted, 
32,  35,  37,  39,  43,  44,  48,  73,  78, 
126,  145,  177,  205 ;  Papers  (Ab- 
botsford  Club),  547  ;  Register, 
20. 

Melrose  parish,  formation  of,  12  ;  con- 
dition of  the  population  under  the 
Abbey,  97,  98. 

Melvil,  Philip  de,  benefactor  of  Arbroath 
Abbey,  149. 

Melvil,  John  de,  of  Glenbervy,  slain  by 
Hugh  de  Arbuthnot,  216. 

Melville,  Andrew,  his  character,  225; 
connexion  with  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, 225-228,  278,  286;  formerly 
professor  at  Sedan,  281 ;  friend  oit 
Principal  Arbuthnot,  educates  Pat- 
rick Forbes,  afterwards  Bishop, 
288;  mentioned,  241,  282,  285, 
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295  ;  Life  by  Dr.  M'Crie  quoted, 

282,  285,  295. 
Melville  family,  their  lands  of  Retrc- 

yvn,  134;  mentioned,  155. 
Melville,  James,  nephew  of  Andrew, 

account  of  his  uncle,  226;  Diary 

(Bannatyne  Club)  quoted,  228, 

284,  285. 

Melville,  Lord,  of  the  Secret  Council  in 

1633,519. 
Menage,  M.,  31. 

Menarthes,  taught  in  Glasgow,  227. 

Mentcith,  356,  360,  364. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  his  lands  and  churches 
exempt  from  bishops'  pension,  218; 
permission  granted  to  found  a  con- 
vent on  the  Isle  of  Inchmahomok, 
218. 

Menteth,  Earl,  at  Finlarg,  1590,  377. 
Menzies  family,  sell  Dumnaglass,  399, 
400. 

Menzies,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Aberdeen,  301. 
Menzies  of  Kannoch,  1552,  358. 
Merchet,  paid  to  the  Abbot  of  Kelso, 

for  the  marriage  of  church  vass  ils* 

daughters,  193. 
Merebottle,  6 ;  acquired  by  Glasgow,  39. 
Mems,  Nicolaus  de,  112. 
Merse,  551. 

Merse,  a  deanery  of  Sf.  Andrews,  26. 
Merse,  the,  its  snircs,  3. 
Mershe,  the,  the  English  army  in,  201. 
Michael,  an  apocryphal  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 30. 

Micbael,  John  Fitz,  grants  to  monks  of 
May,  99. 

Michael,  St.,  family  benefactions  to  Ar- 
broath, 148. 
Middens,  381,  386. 

Middletou,  Alexander,  sub-principal  of 

Aberdeen,  290,  304,  305. 
Middletoun  family,  155. 
Milcheside  grunted  to  Melrose,  12. 
Military  service,  193,  196,  395. 
Milkside,  108. 

Millar,  John,  Glasgow  College,  241. 

Millar,  William,  at  the  Abbey,  434. 

Miller,  Hugh,  his  notice  of  Mrs.  £. 
Rose,  485 ;  description  of  the  col- 
liers near  Edinburgh,  499. 

Miller's,  Philip,  work  on  gardening,  466 

Mills,  98,  193. 

Mills  in  Breadalbane,  regulations,  380. 
Mills  stopped  in  the  winter,  1573,  354. 
Minorites  of  Haddington,  333. 
Miracle  plays  in  Glasgow,  69,  246. 
Mitchel,  Mr.,  a  candidate  for  Aberdeen- 
shire, 1747,  471. 


MitcheU,  525. 
^  Modach,  Bishop,  gift  to  the  Culdees,  20. 
MotTet,  Nicolas  de.  Archdeacon  of  Teviot- 

dalC;  46 ;  elected  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 

not  consecrated,  rejected  by  the 

Pope,  death,  46. 
Mohaut  family,  155. 
Molendinar  Burn  in  Glasgow,  222. 
Molhopo,  pastures  near  Kelso,  189. 
Molin  church,  18. 
Molle,  family  of,  105,  107. 
Molle  church  and  parish  given  to  Kelso 

Monastery,  2. 
Molle  Grange,  188. 
Molle,  land  of,  64,  189. 
Mollope  wood,  101. 

Monastery,  the,  17,  91-219;  of  the 

Dominicans,  244. 
Moncurs,  155. 

Moncthen  or  Mondyne  on  the  Bervy, 
granted  to  Arbroath,  146,  149. 

Money  dealer  in  the  North,  1677,  425. 

Money,  value  of,  109,  1 10;  sterling.  111 ; 
(Scotch],  its  old  value  and  depre- 
ciation, 270. 

Monieky  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Monifieth  shire,  169. 

Monifod,  church  of,  153. 

Monifod  or  Monifieth  g^rantcd  to  Ar- 
broath, 146. 

Monifoth,  Michael  de,  hereditary  lord 
of  the  Abthein  of  Munifeith,  153. 

Monimusk,  155,  156. 

Monks,  117,  118. 

Monks  of  Kelso  Abbey,  their  character, 
196 ;  their  registers,  180. 

Monro's  musketeers  at  Aberdeen,  303. 

Montauban,  281. 

Montealto,  De,  171. 

Monteith  stewartry,  511. 

Montforts,  De,  benefactors  to  Arbroath, 
148,  171. 

Montgpmerie,  Sir  Alexander  de,  patron 

of  Egleshame,  56. 
Montgomery,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lis- 

more,  497. 
Montpellier,  282. 
Montrath,  Lord,  467. 
Montrose,  552 ;  the  ferry-boat  granted 

to   Arbroath,   146  ;    "  Courier " 

quoted,  167  ;  fishings,  170. 
Montrose,  Earl  of,  1589,  his  bond  of 

manrent  to  the  Laird  of  Glen- 

urchy,  1551,  357. 
Montrose,  James,  Marquis  of,  pillages 

Cawdor,  419  ;  execution,  448. 
Monymusk,  a  Culdee  house,  9. 
Monymusk  family  hold  the  Brecbcn- 

nach  from  Arbroath,  152. 
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Monymuske,  Jonet  de,  the  Quecn^s  sis- 
ter, wife  of  Alexander  de  Moravia, 
213,  214. 

Moor,  Professor,  Glas^w,  464. 

Moore,  Andrew,  King  s  College,  Aber- 
deen, 1658,  315. 

Moore,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow 
College,  241. 

Moorfowl  bought  in  Badenoch  and 
Strathspey,  423. 

Moravia,  Andrew  de,  Chancellor,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Moray,  80. 

Moravia,  De,  the  ancient  familvof,  212, 
400;  their  arms,  329;  tneir  pos- 
sessions, 76. 

Moravia,  Gilbert  de,  son  of  Lord  of  Duf- 
fus,  76,  78  ;  Archdeacon  of  Moray 
succeeds  Adam  as  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, 79 ;  his  administration,  80 ; 
effects  of  his  labours,  83,  84 ;  errors 
of  biographers,  84;  is  canonized, 
his  festival,  84 ;  relics  and  will, 
85,  332. 

Moravia,  Sir  Alexander  de,  of  Drum- 
sergarth,  213;  his  murder  of  Wil- 
liam de  Spaldyne,  214;  his  wife 
Jonet  de  Monymusk,  213. 

Moravia,  Walter  de,  brother  of  Sir 
Alexander,  213. 

Moravia,  William  de,  Lord  of  Strabrock 
and  Dufifus,  has  a  chapel  in  bis 
castle,  14 ;  grants  to  chapter  of 
Moray,  14 ;  his  son  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Caithness,  79. 

Moray  bishopric,  ancient  taxation  of, 
26 ;  bishop  at  the  Lateran  Council, 
39  ;  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  47 ;  chapter  send  to 
Lincoln,  adopt  its  constitution,  80; 
Register,  20,  26,  219,  400,  424; 
valuation  of,  22 ;  bishops,  39, 47, 80, 
328.  404;  dean,  328;  canon,  402. 

Moray  chartulary,  20  ;  quoted,  79. 

Moray,  Countess  of,  marries  Ogilvie  of 
Lutrethin,  403. 

Moray  district,  anciently  a  regality, 
213;  how  colonized,  395 ;  accounts 
of  crown  lands,  403 ;  climate  of, 
411  ;  its  advantages,  552  ;  families 
of,  their  arms,  400 ;  friends  of  Go- 
vernment in  1715, 456 ;  proprietors 
of,  439 ;  rebellions  of  the  native 
population,  395 ;  of  the  Douglases, 
402  ;  sccuritjr  of,  in  1524,  412  ; 
sheriff  and  bailies  of,  72  ;  valuation 
of  land,  395  ;  James  n.  resides  in, 
404.  405;  History  of,  by  Shaw, 
486 ;  Quoted,  452. 

Moray,  earldom,  account  of,  401-405 ; 


bestowed  by  Brace  on  Thomas 

Randolph,  401 ;  Earl  James,  401  ; 

acquired  by  the  Douglases,  who 

rebel  against  the  Crown,   401 ; 

James  ii.  bestows  it  on  his  son 

David,  404. 
Moray,  James,  Eari  of,  1660,  421. 
Morav,  Regent  Andrew,  his  siege  of 

Lochindorb  Castle,  402. 
Moray,  Regent  James,  see  Murray. 
Mordington,  the  lands  of,  possession  of 

the  Douglases,  330;  tithes  of,  to 

Dalkeith  Church,  331. 
More,  Sir  Antonio,  portrait  of  Mai^ 

Ker,  130. 

More,  Elizabeth,  marriage  with  Robert 
II.,  54;  dispensation  ^^uted  by 
the  Pope,  55 ;  observations  on  her 
marriage,  55. 

Moreri  quoted,  262. 

Moreri's  Dictionnaire  refened  to,  228. 

Morevil,  a  witness,  10 ;  grant  to  Mel- 
rose, 12,  107,  111. 

Morevil,  De,  seal,  113. 

Morevil,  Elena  dc,  widow  of  Roland  of 
Galloway,  95 ;  her  "  ancent  castle," 
105 ;  her  son  Roland^s  gift  of  pas- 
turage to  Melrose,  99. 

Morevil,  Richard  do,  the  great  con- 
stable, gift  to  Glasgow,  100,  101. 

Morevil,  Wifliam,  his  son^  95 ;  grant  to 
Melrose,  his  connexion  with  Mel- 
rose, 101 ;  marches  with  Wedale, 
106. 

Morevil,  William  de,  95,  100. 
Morgund,  the  son  of  John  Abbe,  154. 
Mormch,  381. 
Morinche,  364. 
Morpeth,  550,  551. 

Morthlach  monastery  granted  to  Aber- 
deen, 86,  87. 

Mortimer,  Catarine,  buried  at  New- 
battle,  137. 

Mortlich,  see  Morthlach. 

Morton  papers,  325-340;  Charters,  at 
Dalmahoy,  337-340 ;  quoted,  260. 

Morton  Earldom,  335. 

Morton  familv,  see  Douglas. 

Morton  rental  in  1376,  338. 

Morton,  Regent  James,  224,  249,  335 ; 
his  letters,  340 ;  mentioned,  447. 

Morton  Register,  326, 328,  336. 

Morton,  William,  Eari  of;  Lord  Trea- 
surer, 370,  371,  515,  519. 

Morton  in  Nithsdale  granted  to  the 
Douglases,  330. 

Morvilles,  De,  176. 

Mospennoc  (Mosfennan)  in  I'weeddale, 
cost  of  right  of  way,  110. 
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Mosplat,  revenues  from,  to  Glasgow,  40. 

Mouoray,  a  witness,  10. 

Mournings  for  the  Jjord  Lome's  son  in 
1638,  price  of,  374. 

Moy,  fields  of,  near  Forres,  401. 

Moyness,  the  Thanedom  of,  398. 

Muckaim,  Lord  of,  431. 

Muckart,  Glasgow  has  property  in,  35. 

Mus^drum  belongs  to  Abemethy,  150. 

Muirbums,  regmations  for,  1621,  380. 

Muirhead,  Andrew,  elected  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  consecration,  founds  the 
hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  etc.,  59. 

Muirheaid,  Bishop,  offices  and  death,  60. 

Muirtown,  463. 

Multures  intnxluced  and  enforced  by 
the  monks  of  Kelso,  193. 

Mundumach  granted  to  Arbroath,  148. 

Mundnmach,  Mundurno,  148. 

Munifeith,  Abthein,  land  and  church,  7, 
153. 

Munros,  Old  St.  Mary,  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 7,  146,  153. 

Munros,  36.    See  Montrose. 

Murac,  a  witness,  147. 

Muraus  panted  to  Arbroath,  146. 

Murdac  Mac  Gillemartin,  a  witness,  96, 
147. 

Murdison,  John,  professor  at  Leyden, 
281. 

Murdoch,  Duke,  342. 

Muriel,  widow  of  Malis,  seneschal  of 

Stratheam,  her  seal,  217. 
Murray,  G.,  Lord  of  Privy  Council, 

1614,  540. 
Murray,   Humphrey,    renounces  the 

Court  of  Stratheam,  218. 
Murray,  Lord,  552. 

Murray  (Moray),  James,  Earl  of,  "the 
good  Rt^gent,"  visit  to  Aberdeen, 
278 ;  letters  from,  340 ;  his  wife, 
Annas  Keith,  412  ;  a  friend  of  the 
Baron  Kilravock,  447  ;  his  death, 
362,  631. 

Murray,  Murauhard,  in  Pronsi,  85. 

Murray,  see  Moravia, 

Murray,  Sir  David,  Lord  Scone,  letter 
to  the  Laird  of  Glenurchy,  513. 

Murray,  Sir  Patrick,  letter  to  the  Laird 
of  Glenurchy,  616. 

Murray,  Thomas,  precentor  of  Caith* 
ness,  85. 

Murray,  Walter,  in  Auchflo,  85. 

Murrions  of  proof,  1698,  378. 

Murthillach,  a  Culdee  house,  9. 

MusiBus,  a  translation  of^  mentioned, 
1761,  479. 

Muscamp,  De,  94. 

Muscamp's  cognisance,  113. 


Musicians  in  Glasgow,  1591,  526. 
Music  in  Aberdeen  in  time  of  Bishop 

Elphinstone,  265. 
Music,  instrumental,  taught  at  ladies' 

school  in  Edinburgh,  1688,  458. 
Music,  taste  for,  in  the  Kilravock  family, 

442,  462,  465,  466. 
Musketeers,  303. 

Muskets  in  1640,  380  ;  barrels,  1677, 
425 ;  given  by  Lord  Burlie  to  the 
Laiitl  of  Glenurchy,  609. 

Muslin,  flowered,  dress,  1701,  458. 

Musselburgh,  coal-pits  near,  499,  552. 

Musterings  in  Argyle,  1638,  383. 

Muster-rolls  at  Taymouth,  383. 

Mylne,  Abbot,  first  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  21,  207. 

Mysteries  and  church  plays  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  359,  374. 

Nairn  buroh,  lands  of  the  Cawdors  in, 
401 ;  Baron  of  Kilravock  provost 
of,  1745, 463 ;  his  house,  460,  464 ; 
Mr.  Hew  Rose,  parson  of,  1683, 
437 ;  masons  employed  at  Cawdor 
Castle,  418,  435  ;  mentioned,  428, 
662. 

Nairn  Castle,  Thane  of  Cawdor  heredi- 
tary constable  of,  399 ;  resides  at, 
406. 

Nairn  river,  398,  436,  439,  445,  484. 

Nairnshire,  Crown  vassals  in,  443  ;  Sir 
Hugh  Campbell  M.P.  for,  in  1676, 
421 ;  heritors  stent  themselves  fbr 
his  allowance,  421,  422  ;  state  of 
the  county,  1622,  430 ;  shcriffithip 
of,  408,  409. 

Names  of  places  and  persons,  10,  107, 
155. 

Naper,  Johne,  Lord,  1637,  portrait  by 
Jameson,  350. 

Napoleon  emoloys  Mr.  Robert  Watson 
to  teach  bim  English,  496. 

Nations  of  Glasgow  L  niversity,  of  Vien- 
na and  of  Paris,  221, 233  ;  of  Aber- 
deen University,  259. 

Nativi  or  serfs,  98,  124,  498. 

Navarre,  college  of,  at  Paris,  282. 

Naym,  Ralf  le,  benefaction  to  Arbroath, 
147. 

Nectarines  at  Cawdor,  434;  at  Kilra- 
vock Castle,  464. 
Needlework,  1677,  427, 
Neill,  Margaret,  373. 
Nennius,  186- 
Nes  of  Berwick,  140. 
Ness  river,  562. 

Nethandumach  granted  to  the  Dean  of 
Caithness,  81. 
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Nether  Craigncs,  the  Laird  of,  525. 

Neubotle  Reeister,  20. 

Neubridge,  W.  of,  quoted,  172. 

Newbatfle  Abbey,  account  of,  125-144; 
situation,  126,  127 ;  foundation, 
127,163;  burntby  Richard  II.,  127; 
burnings,  127, 128, 141, 142;  royal 
guests  at,  136,  137  ;  endowments, 
130-141  ;  Sir  James  Douglas  of 
Dalkeith's  legacy  to,  138,  333,  334; 
Sir  James  buriea  in,  332 ;  his  wife, 
Agnes,  buried  in,  335 ;  tomb  of 
Alexander  ii.,  130  ;  architecture  of 
the  Abbey,  139-141  ;  present  con- 
dition, 142,  143  ;  the  monks  earl? 
workers  of  coal,  126, 131-133;  their 
mines  in  Lanarkshire,  133  ;  rural 
affairs,  133 ;  they  grow  the  finest 
wool,  134-135 ;  entertain  royal 
guests,  136, 137;  Chartulary  quoted, 
179. 

Newburgh,  the  croce  of  clan  Macduff, 
215. 

Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  journey  in 

1750,  550. 
Newcomen's  steam-engine,  242. 
Newlands,  the  church  of,  334 ;  tithes 

go  to  Dalkeith,  331. 
Newton  pastures  held  by  the  monks  of 

Kelso,  189,  190, 
Ncwtyl  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Nicholas  lu..  Pope,  grant  to  Edward  i., 

24,25. 

Nicholas  v.,  Pope,  constitutes  the  Uni- 

Tersity  of  Glasgow,  58. 
Nicolas,  Sir  H.,  Proceedings  of  Privy 

Council,  quoted,  55. 
Nicol,  James,  printer  to  the  University 

of  Aberdeen,  302. 
Nicolson,  James  and  John,  masons  of 

Cawdor  Castle,  429. 
Niddry  colliers,  499,  501. 
Nig  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Niklauchlane,  Agnes,  wife  of  Campbell 

of  Duntrone,  367., 
Nikolleane,  wife  of  Campbell  of  Dun- 
trone, 367. 
Nimcs,  University,  281. 
Nithsdale,  330,  335. 
Noble,  an  English  coin,  its  value,  249. 
Nonconformists,  the  English,  send  their 

sons  to  Glasgow  College,  230. 
**  Nonni  Paraphrasis."  309. 
Norhamshire,  North  Durham,  3. 
Norie,  Duncan,  Regent  of  Aberdeen 

College,  ejected,  278. 
Normandy,  early  trade  with  Scotland, 

255. 

Nimmo,  J  ,  letters  to  the  Kilravocka,  454. 


Norman  colonists  in  the  Lowlands,  10, 
327 ;  fashions,  205 ;  their  strict 
rights  of  property  and  written 
tenures,  365;  knights,  205;  pro- 
prietors of  the  northern  counties, 
439,  440. 

Norman vill,  Thomas  de,  Guy  de,  Wsl- 
ran  de,  John  de,  feudatories,  93. 

Norman vils,  De,  secular  vioars,  116. 

Northallerton,  549. 

North  Berwick  Register,  20. 

North  Shields,  550. 

Northumberland,  Lord,  551. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  173.  See 
David. 

Northumberland,  manor   of  William 

Douglas  in,  327. 
Northumbria.  186. 
North  Water,  155. 
Norton,  a  printer,  301. 
Norwegian  See  of  the  Isles,  207. 
Norwich,  231. 

'*  Notices  "  or  narratives  of  endowments 

defended,  31. 
Notyngham,  James,  a  Wycliffite,  188. 
Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique  quoted, 

31. 

Nug,  Connack  of,  147. 

N'Vane,  accused  of  witchcraft,  382. 

Oak  beams  of  Damaway  Castle,  405. 
Oak,  with  crosses,  in  old  boundaries,  104. 
Oaks  of  Cawdor,  434,  436. 
Oath  of  a  Suffragan  to  his  Archbishopi, 
497. 

Oatmeal  and  malt  received  as  payment 

of  rent,  375,  376. 
Oats,  189;  black,  381. 
Obscurorum  Virorum  Epistolse,  quoted, 

303. 

Ochiltree  Charter,  48. 
Ochill,  21 U 

Ochonochar,  Dr.  Donald,  of  Argyll,  419. 
Ochterardouer,  the  church  of,  209. 
Ochtertyre,  granted  to  StrathfiUan  Ab- 

bey  by  Bruce,  389. 
Odenel,  see  Umfravil. 
Ogilfece,  134. 
Ogilvie,  171. 

Ogilvie,  Alexander,  slain,  165. 
Ogilvie,  Sir  John,  of  Luntrcthin,  403. 
Ogilvie,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Inchmartiue, 
377,  512. 

Ogilvies,  bailies  of  regality  of  Arbroath, 
161. 

Ogilvie,  Wat.  165. 

Ogston,  W.,  funeral  oration  on  Geor^ 

Earl  Marischal,  Aberdeen,  300. 
Ogthiem,  or  young  Lord,  397. 
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Oig,  Gillimarlin,  532. 

Oig,  Gillipatrick,  532. 

Oip,  John,  put  in  the  boots,  631,  632. 

Oikel,  the,  crossed  by  William,  75. 

Oil,  378. 

Oil  used  instead  of  corks  (1590),  37G. 
Old  Bailey,  495. 
Old  Camus,  551. 
Old  Meldrum,  552. 
Olifard,  David,  grant  to  Glasgow,  44. 
Oliphant,  Robert,  burgess  in  KKiinburgh, 
414. 

Oliphant,  Sir  H.,  I^ord  of  Privy  Council, 
540. 

Oliphant,   Sir  John,  of  Aberdalghy, 

slain,  1G5. 
Olives,  1(577,  425. 

Olrich,  prebend  of  a  canon  of  Caith- 
ness, 82. 

Orator,  publick,  at  the  Ijaureation,  Glas- 
gow College,  234. 

Orchard  at  Balloch  Castle,  the  gar- 
dener's contract,  380. 

Ordeals,  by  iron  and  water,  123. 

Ordondrane,  lands  of,  505,  506. 

Orem's  description  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
quoted,  305,  315,  31G. 

Organs,  300 ;  in  the  Chapel  of  Finlarg, 
1640,  380,  511. 

Origines  Parochiales  Scolise,  quoted, 
28,  321,  328. 

Orkill,  158. 

Orkney  and  Sutherland,  William,  Earl 
of.  Lord  Chancellor,  1456,  406. 

Orkney  and  the  Isles,  72,  207. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  71. 

Orkney  Saga,  quoted.  74,  76,  77,  78. 

Orkneys,  Bishop  of  the,  letter  to  Pope 
Innocent  iii.,  74. 

Orleans  University,  240,  281. 

Orm,  family  name,  107. 

Orm  of  Abemethy,  149. 

Ormond  herald,  173. 

Oslin  apple,  at  Kilravock,  464. 

Osterhout,  472. 

Ostler  ale,  376. 

Ostler's  wages  in  1591,  525. 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  44.  : 

Oswald,  471.  ! 

Oswini  Vita,  quoteJ,  4. 

Otho,  the  legate,  23. 

Ottobon  legate.  See  Adrian  v.  j 
Oversman,  366. 

Owir,  Alister,  his  murder,  356,  357,  I 
362.  i 

Owsten,  Thomas,  Regent  of  Aberdeen  ' 
College,  ejected  (1569),  278. 

Oien  used  for  ploughing,  189,  190. 

Oxen,  fed,  876. 


Paderni,  Camillo,  408. 
Padua  University,  281. 
Pa^,  Sir  Gregory,  468. 
Paisley,  445. 

Paislev  Abbey,  72  ;  parts  with  Dalziel 

church  to  Glasgow,  39. 
Paisley  Register,  20. 
Palatine  Earls  of  Stratheam,  204. 
Palgraye,  Sir  F.,  documents  illustrating 

History  of  Scotland,  quoted,  49, 60, 

61. 

Palladius,  29. 

Panbryd  granted  to  Arbroath,  146. 
Palcis,  Catherine,  inn  at  Stirling  in 

1591,  628,  529. 
Panmure,  461,  493.    See  Maule. 
Pannt^re  allowed  to  the  Convent  of  Inch- 

affirav,  210. 
Panter,  Walter,  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 

507. 

Panttone,  Cawdor's  servant,  525,  526. 

Paris,  Matthew,  quoted,  145. 

Paris  Parliament  and  Bishop  Elphin- 
^  stone,  262. 

Paris,  printing  done  at,  for  Aberdeen 
University,  300. 

Paris  University  a  model  for  Glasgow, 
221  ;  for  Aberdeen,  257  ;  its  four 
nations,  their  names,  221  ;  Scotch 
scholars  at,  281  ;  statutes  of,  1469, 
quoted,  240  ;  College  Montaigu, 
267  ;  College  Navarre,  David  Sin- 
lair,  regent  of,  282  ;  Scots  College, 
331,  493;  Alexander  Innes  of, 
394 ;  Robert  Watson,  president  of, 
496;  papers  of,  493,  497. 

Parishes,  creation  of,  11. 

Parish  churches,  privileges  of,  36. 

Park,  Lady,  453. 

Parker  and  Dr.  John  Clephane,  468. 

Parkins  obtains  degree  of  Al.D.  at  Aber- 
deen, 298. 

Parks  of  Breadalbane,  made  by  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell,  346. 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  commis- 
sioners from  Scotland  to,  455 ; 
choosing  a  Speaker,  466  ;  commis- 
sion anent  Scotch  colliers,  499 ;  the 
Baron  of  Kilravock  at,  460. 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  materials  for  it« 
history,  184  ;  seat  in,  considered  a 
burden,  186;  Bishops  of  AVhithem 
take  their  seat  in,  207;  members 
summoned  by  the  King,  448;  an 
allowance  for  members  expenses, 
421  ;  judicial  committees  of,  268 ; 
and  the  coinage,  270  ;  and  the  Re- 
formation, 447;  and  the  Union, 
455 ;  parliamentary  life  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  422,  426  ;  Sir  Hugh  Camp- 
bell at,  in  1H7»>.  421  ;  mentioned, 
224,  28r),  303,  309.  335,  40(),  448. 

Parliament  of  the  tour  burghs,  172. 

Parochial  vicarfl,  proviHion  tor,  40. 

Parsons,  satire  on,  302. 

Partriilgo,  377. 

Paschal  ii.,  Pope,  32.  i 
Passelet,  Registrum  de,  quoted,  43,  72.  I 
Pastry,  1677,  427.  ' 
Pasturage,  high  value  of,  in  thirteenth  \ 

century,  renmrkable  custom,  100.  j 
Pasturage  of  t  hf  pari  hIi  of  Fo wlis  granted  i 

to  the  convent  of  InchafTray,  210. 
Pasturage   in   the   Highlands,    1077,  ! 

422;  law  n'garding  travellers,  133,  I 

1 34 ;  in  lireadalbanc,  regulations, 

380. 

Patches,  in  1701,  408.  I 
Patersone,  Principal  of  Aberdeen,  rhyme,  I 
305.  : 
Patrianhal  element  in  the  Highlands, 
365. 

Patrick,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  184. 
Pavilion,  M.,  31. 
Peach-trees,  434,  464. 
Pear-trees,  464. 

Pease  provided  for  the  King's  use,  1455, 
404. 

Peat  cutting  in   Breadalbane,  regula- 
tions, 380. 
Peat-house,  .386. 

Peats,  101  ;  used  by  the  monks  of  Kel- 
so, 180,  192  ;  mftases  of,  Findhorn 
valley,  406. 

Peasantry,  condition  of,  176. 

Petlagogia,  c.sta])li8hcd  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  (ilasgow,  222,  223. 

Pedagogia  of  Louvain  I.'nivcrsitv,  222. 

"  Ped  lagogy,"  Auld,  in  Uatton  Row, 
Glasgow,  2 11. 

Pedigrees,  212,  325. 

Peebles  Water,  33. 

Peflfer,  fishing  in,  granted  to  the  con- 
vent of  InchafTray,  210. 
Pelagian  heresy,  301,  302. 
Pelham,  465,  471. 

Penance,  dispensation  from,  bestowed 

on  the  pilgrims  to  the  chapel  of 

Geddes,  44*1. 
Peniacob,  see  Eddleston. 
Penicuick  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ken- 

tigern,  33,  130. 
Pennant  at  Tayniouth,  355. 
Pens,  j)rire  of,  1591,  525. 
Pepper  1590,  376. 
Perambulation  of  land,  147. 
Percy,  Alan  de,  a  follower  of  David  i., 

his  quarrel  with  Count  Malis,  205. 


Perdeyc,  land  granted  to  Glasgow,  32. 
Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  466. 
Periing,  price  of,  in  1033,  372. 
Persian  taffety  dress,  1701,  458. 
Perth  burgh,  inundated,  124  ;  King's 
Sheriff  Court  at,  215;  sentence 

frt>claimed  from  the  Cross,  357 : 
Vincipal  Row  kept  a  school  is, 
304  ;  the  King  at,  in  1651,  515; 
reviews  troops  in,  618  ;  mentioDMl, 
373,  504. 

Perth  Charter  house  baa  lands  in  Bitsd- 

albane,  345 ;  bouse  destroyed  b 

15;>9,  352. 
Perth,  Earl  of,  mentioned,  517. 
Perth,  James,  Earl  of,  correspondeooe 

(Soalding  Cliib^  quoted,  229. 
Perth  (Pert),  Jocelm  made  Bish<^  of 

Cilasgow,  there,  37. 
Perth  parish  church,  214. 
Perthshire,  state  in  1638,  383;  intru- 

duction  of  foreign  horses  into, 42); 

deer  foresta  in,  424  ;  the  Stirfiag 

family  of,  400  ;  possessions  of  Glei- 

urchy  in,  51 1. 
Pctcarsky,  Davach  of.  in  SntherUnd. 

399. 

Peter  Culter,  origin  of,  14. 
Peter,  *  Magie,'  at  Balloch  Castle,  1596. 
377. 

Pethgrudie  lands  (Petgudie  in  Dorooci; 

attached  to  Caithness,  82. 
Petin lower  granted  to  Arbroath,  149- 
Petty,  the  minister  of,  317. 
Petyn,  the  barony  of,  granted  to  Jsnw 

of  Douglas,  398. 
Pewter  dishes,  1640,  380. 
Phelps,  Mr.,  468. 

Philosophy,  Law,  professor  of,  hit  mo* 
of  teaching,  at  Glasgow  CoUefe, 
1713,  240. 

Pickering,  549. 

Pictet  of  Geneva,  468. 

Picts  of  Galloway,  2. 

l^cts,  I^ishops  of,  claimed  as  suilragiB! 
by  Canterbury,  30. 

Pictures,  ,350,  380,  510. 

Pikes,  1638,  383. 

Pinaster  sowing  at  Cawdor  wood  ii 

1722,  434. 
Pinkerton  quoted,  2,  274  369. 
Pinkiecleuch,  446. 
Pinkie  (Pontekyn),  131,  132. 
Piper  of  town  of  Glasgow,  15Q1,  526. 
Pirates,  208,  271,  272,  410 
Pisa,  282. 

Pistols,  374,  380,  509. 
Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  Quoted.  6J. 
129,  160,  547.  ^  ^ 
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Pitcarles,  283. 

Pitfoddellis.  the  Laird  of,  entertained  at 

Balloch,  1621,  377. 
Pitmakie  lease,  386. 
Pitscottie  quoted,  165. 
Pius  vu.,  495. 

Placue  in  Glasgow,  1646,  420. 
Plaid,  price  of,  in  1633,  373,  431. 
Plantinos,  a  printer,  301. 
Plate,  silver,  of  th«  Campbells  of  Glen- 

urcby,  379,  380,  508. 
Plato's  philosophj,  227,  257. 
Plaustrum  for  Kelso  Abbey,  192. 
Play,  charge  for  seeing  a,  in  1722,  460. 
Plebania,  3. 

Ploughs  of  the  monks  in  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 188. 

Plum-trees  at  Kilravock  Castle,  464. 

Plumber  work  in  Arbroath,  164 ;  of 
Aberdeen,  313. 

Plumdamas,  1590,  376. 

Poaching,  laws  against,  380. 

Poldavie,  price  of,  in  1633,  373. 

Poison,  William,  406. 

Pollock,  93. 

Pollock  Chronicle  quoted,  142,  268. 
Polmadie  hospital  claimed  by  Queen 

Margaret  Logy,  53;  the  property 

of  the  Bishop,  66,  59. 
Polmadie,  patronage  of,  secured  by  Glas- 

gow,  58. 
Polnele,  charter  of,  quoted,  184. 
Pont,  Timothy,  22. 

Portincraig  granted  to  Arbroath,  146, 
147. 

Port  Loch  Tay,  384. 
Porter's  charge  in  1591,  523. 
Possill,  534. 

**  Practice  of  Pictie,"  being  double  gilt, 

price  of,  374. 
Preaching,  254,  303. 
Precentor  of  Glasgow,  243. 
Precentor  of  Ross,  409,  411. 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  England, 

233. 

Presbyterian  and  Puritan  party,  294. 
Presttield,  the  lands  of,  195. 
Prestongrange  granted  to  Newbattlc, 
131. 

Preston  in  England,  the  Highlanders 

at,  in  1745,  458,  551. 
Preston  salt-pans  fed  by  wood,  101. 
Prestonpans,  552. 
Prestwick,  95. 
Priests'  sons,  187. 

Priests  suspected  of  heresy  at  Kelso, 
188. 

Primside  pasturage,  99. 
Pringles  of  Smailholm,  440. 


Pringles  of  Torwoodleo,  cautioners  for 
the  Black  Baron  of  Kilravock, 
446. 

Pringles  of  Wowhousbyres,  446. 
Printing  and  printers,  238,  242,  269, 

272,  273 ;  at  Aberdeen,  299,  300, 

301,  302,  306. 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  takes  precedency 

of  all  the  monasteries  in  Scothma, 

195,  196. 

Privy  Council  and  the  government  of 

Isla,  538-547. 
Privy  Council,  proclamations  against 

conventicles,  453. 
Privileges  of  fair  and  rii^ht  of  trading 

disputed  by  the  Abbot  of  Kelso, 

against  the  burghers  of  Eoxburgh, 

195. 

I  Proctors  of  Aberdeen,  259. 

!  Procurations,  22. 

j   Procurations  in  Glasgow,  41. 

Procurators  of  Glasgow  University, 
j         their  right  of  electing  a  rector, 
I         221  ;  the  name  changed  to  Deca- 
nus,  222. 

Promenade  autour  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
par  un  officier  Fran9ais  Emigr^, 
1795,  quoted,  394. 

Pronci,  tithes  to  precentor  of  Caithness, 
81. 

Prosody  neglected  in  Scotland,  311. 
Proxies  to  Parliament,  184,  185. 
Prudhoe,  Umfravil,  Lord  of,  190. 
Prymrois,  James,  Clerk  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 543. 

Pryse,  Mary,  of  Gogirthen,  434,  435. 
Pullis,  near  Kelso  Abbey,  192. 
Pursuivants,  173. 
Puttychan,  384. 

Quakers,  the,  489. 
Quebec,  477. 

Quhew,  otherwise  the  Influenza,  335. 
Quhytehall  or  Whitehall,  545. 
Quinci,  Robert  de,  grant  to  Newbattle, 
131,  132. 

Quinci,  Roger  de,  grant  to  Newbattlo, 
138. 

Quinci,  Seyer  do,  Earl  of  Winchester, 
confirms  his  father's  grant,  131  *, 
seals,  132. 

Quintinay,  de  la,  464,  466. 

"  Quoniam  Attachiamenta,"  treatise  of, 
97. 

Ra  (Reay),  83. 

Raa,  William,  elected  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, said  to  have  built  the  bridge 
over  Clyde,  63  ;  death,  63. 
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Kaban,  Edward,  his  presa  at  Alx'rdeen, 
299. 

Rabbiu,  377,  422. 

Raeburn,  the  painter,  298. 

Raine,  liev.  James,  quoted,  12,  15,  20, 

24,  25. 
Raisins,  1590,  37(5. 
Rait,  439. 

iUitt,  David,  Principal,  Aberdeen,  289. 
Ramsay,  171. 

Ramsay,  James,  professor  at  Ley  den 

University,  1603,  281. 
Ramsay  of  Bamf,  461. 
Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander  de,  144. 
Ramus  Dialectics  taught  by  Andrew 

Melville  at  Glasgow  College,  226, 

309. 

Randolph,  Earl  Thomas,   213,  401  ; 

chaplaiuH  founded  by  him  in  Elgin 

Cathedral,  403  ;  his  hunting  seat 

at  Darnawa^,  405. 
Randolph,  the  English  ambassador  at 

Aberdeen,  283. 
Raneshire  in  Aberdeen,  3. 
Ranforlie,  the  I^ird  of,  539. 
Rannoch,  363,  546. 
Ranpherlio,  542. 
Ranulf  de  Hailinton,  120. 
Rath  of  Kateryn,  granted  to  Arbroath, 

148. 

Raul,  a  moneyor  of  Roxburgh,  173. 
Ravensfen,  108. 

Rebellion  of  the  native  Dopulation  of 
Moray,  39'> ;  of  the  Douglases  in 
Moray,  1455,  402  ;  the  Great,  437 ; 
of  1 7 1 5,  432, 455-458, 495 ;  of  1 745, 
458,  462,  495. 

Rebels  of  Isla,  1614,  541. 

Recniiting  in  the  north,  473,  477. 

Redcastle  in  the  Black  Isle,  438. 

Reeves,  Dr.  W.,  4. 

Reeves  (Rievaux)  Ablx»y,  549. 

Refonuation  and  Reformers,  267,  275, 
276,  280,  286,  287,  411,  413,  437, 
445,  446,  447. 

Regents  in  Aberdeen  Uinversity,  286, 
305,  306,  3'iO,  321. 

Reginald,  gate  ward  of  Edinburgh,  140. 

Registers  of  Religious  Houses  printed  ; 
and  not  yet  printed,  20. 

Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  account  of  Glas- 
gow College  and  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, 251,  253,  266,  267,  286. 

Reid,  Professor,  Aberdeen  University, 
321. 

Reid,  professor  of  mental  philosophy  at 
Glasgow  College,  241. 

Rempatrick  church  acquired  bv  Glas- 
gow, 39. 


Renfrew  church  g^ranted  to  GUsm 

Cathedral,  33  ;   daties  granted  to 

Glasgow,  34. 
Rentals,  188,  191.  209,  338,  375,  385, 

395,  402,  403. 
Reservation  of  patronage  bv  the  Pope, 

60.  «      -  X- 

Restoration,  celebrated   at  AberdfCQ, 

303. 

Retrevyn  lands,  134. 

Reveden  Grange,  188,  189,  192. 

Revolution,  455. 

Rhine  wines,  355. 

Rhodes,  Knicht  of,  343,  508. 

Rhymers,  hereditary,  of  the  Campbells 

of  Glenurchy,  384. 
Ribbons,  1677,  426. 

Richard  ii.,  127  ;  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, 141. 

Richard,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  1 90. 

Richardson,  Anne,  231. 

Richardson's  Inn,  Northallerton  (1750\ 
549. 

Ridale,  De,  107. 

Riddell,  his  doubts  on  Elizabeth  Mow'i 

marriage,  55. 
Right  of  way,  98,  133,  134. 
Ring,  finger,  1636,  373. 
Ritual  books  and  church  service.  85, 

264. 

Rizzio,  death  noted,  352. 

Road,  General  Wade'a,  484. 

Roads,  98,  105. 

Roads  in  1750,  550. 

Roads  in  England,  1750,  549,  551. 

Roads  in  the  north  (1761),  as  men- 
tioned by  General  Caulfi'eld,  479. 

Robarts,  Mr.  Pelham's  secretary,  471. 

Robert  i.,  see  Bruce. 

Robert  u.,  his  marriage  with  EIi«abeth 
More,  their  propinquity,  papal  d»- 
pensation,  parliamentary  ratific*- 
tion,  54,  55. 

Robert  u.  when  High  Steward,  receiwi 
the  Earldom  of  Stratheam,  213; 
grants  it  to  his  son  David,  213; 
his  sister,  Lady  Giles  Stuart,  335; 
his  niece  marnes  Douglas  of  Lodi- 
leven,  336;  mentioned.  101,  104, 
109. 

Robert  ui.,  his  daughter,  EUsabeth 

Stuart,  marries  Douglas  of  Dil- 

keith,  335. 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  49,  Sm 

Wischart. 
Robert,  brother  of  I^ambin,  13 
Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  aftenraids 

Regent,  400. 
Roberton,  origin  of,  13. 
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Robertson,  Mr.  Joseph,  287,  324. 
Robertson's  Scotland,  v. 
Robespierre,  494. 
Rods  for  repairing  wagons,  18*J. 
Roes,  103,  353,  377. 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  witness,  399. 
Roenvald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  71. 
Rokele  Chapel,  acquired  by  Glasgow, 
39. 

Roland,  Nicholaus,  Fitz,  112. 

Roland  of  Galloway,  95,  99;  he  slays 

Gillecolm,  208. 
Romances  in  ms.  of  sixteenth  century, 

339. 

Roman  law  of  slavery,  499. 
Roman  roads,  105. 

Rome,  95,  181,  343,  408,  495,  496  ; 

Scots  College,  494. 
Romish  Church,  the  later,  of  Britain, 

494. 

Ros,  Euphemia,  54. 

Ro6,  John  de,  captures  two  French 
ships,  52. 

Rose,  Arthur,  brother  of  Kilravock, 
taken  by  Algerine  pirates,  ran- 
somed, his  portrait  at  Kilravock, 
456  ;  slain  at  Inverness,  457. 

Rose,  Colonel,  his  bill  at  the  alehouse, 
Findhom,  459. 

Rose,  I)e,  439. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  Commander-in  Chief 
in  India,  490. 

Rose,  Jacobus,  page  to  Kilravock,  306. 

Rose,  Mr.  Ilew,  parson  of  Nairn,  histo- 
rian of  Kilravock,  quoted,  399, 
437,  449,  452. 

Rose,  Robert,  son  of  Blackhills,  at  In- 
vcniess,  during  the  rising  of  1715, 
456. 

Rose,  Sandie,  of  Littletown,  477. 
Rose,  William   Stewart,  scholar  and 

poet,  490. 
Rose,  the  name  in  Scotland,  486. 
Roses  of  Kilravock,  their  family  papers, 

437-190.    See  Kilravock. 
Roslin,  College  Kirk  of,  1456,  406. 
Roslin  papers,  128. 

Roslin,  will  of  Alexander  Sutherland, 

dated  at,  1456,  406. 
Rosemarkyng,  chanounry  of,  401. 
Rosneithe,  370,  372,  374. 
Ross,  a  Scotch  herald,  173. 
Ross,  Alexander,  an  Aberdeen  doctor, 

294. 

Ross,  Bishops  of— William  Elphinetonc, 
263;  John  J^eslie,  277;  Roger, 
399  401. 

Ross,  Earldom  of,  398,  400,  439,  443 ; 
Hugh  dc,  brother  of  the  Earl,  1350, 


399  ;  Lord  of  the  Ward,  Robert, 
Duko  of  Albany,  400. 
Ross,  Hugh  de,  Lord  of  Balyndolch, 
214,  399. 

Ross,  precentor  of,  409,  411 ;  proprie- 
tors of,  439;  and  the  rising  of 
1715,  456;  territories  acquired  by 
the  Roses  of  Kilravock,  440 ;  the 
Baron.  M.P.  for,  in  1734,  460; 
sherifTship  of,  and  salary,  465. 

RoBsay,  537. 

Rossinclerach,  granted  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  7. 

Rossy,  lands  in,  granted  to  Arbroath, 
148. 

Rossy 8,  De,  155. 

Rothegorth  Church,  Rogart,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Caithness'  prebend,  81. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  Commissioner  to  Par- 
liament, 422. 

Rothes,  Master  of,  166. 

Rothiemay,  202,  315. 

Rothsay,  one  of  the  nations  of  Glasgow^ 
University,  221. 

Rothsay,  the  herald,  173. 

Rotten  Row,  Glasgow,  derivation  of, 
66;  the  Auld  Pedagogy  in,  244. 

Rotuli  Scotiae,  auoted,  327. 

Round  Tower  ot  Abernethy,  204. 

Roust,  chaplain  of  Auld  Ablenleen,  27. 

Row,  John,  Principal  of  Aberdeen 
lege,  304;  his  discipline,  311. 

Roxburgh  castle,  172  ;  its  royal  owners, 
173;  burgesses,  174;  its  prosperity, 
177;  they  oppose  the  Abbot  of 
Kelso,  195. 

Roxburgh  Church,  old,  granted  to  Glas- 
gow, 34,  40. 

Roxburghe's,  Duke  of,  seat  in  1750, 
551. 

Roxburghshire,  considered  an  English 
county,  183,  336. 

Roxburgh,  Hugh  de,  Chancellor  of  Ar- 
broath, 153. 

Roxburgh,  Robert,  188. 

Roy,  Gregor,  laird  of  Glensthrae,  exe- 
cuted, 345. 

Roy,  Malcolm,  son  of  Dunctm  Laideus, 
358. 

Royal  progresses,  attendance  of  the 

Abbot  of  Kelso,  194. 
Royal  Society,  469. 
Rubbours  of  wine,  376. 
Rubens,  298. 

Ruddiman's  Life  by  Chalmers  quoted, 
283. 

Ruddiman*s  Weekly  Mercury,  603. 
Rural  economy  of  Brcadalbane,  1621, 
380. 
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Rnwell,  Bishop,  quoted,  88. 

Rutherford's  works,  in  the  Cawdur  Lib- 
rary, 1G77,  427. 

Rutherglen,  revenues  from,  to  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  40. 

Rutherglen  burgh  brought  into  colliHion 
with  Glasgow  citizens,  41,  42. 

Rutheverthar  (Rhiarchar),  titles  to  the 
Precentor  of  Caithness,  81. 

Ruthven,  a  witness,  10. 

Ruthven,  Catherine,  Lady  of  Glen- 
urchy,  348. 

Ruthven  cluirch  bestowed  on  Arbroath, 
148. 

Ruthven  family,  pedigree,  125. 
Rutland  family,  467. 
Ryesdale  granted  to  Glasgow,  44. 
Rymer,  Foedera,  56. 
Rynnis,  the  lands  of,  537. 

St.  Adamnan,  church  of,  at  Forglen, 
152. 

Rt.  Aedan,  3,  4,  5. 

St.  Albans,  Duke  of,  317. 

St.  Andrews,  Archbishop  of,  opposed  to 
(ilasgow  bein^  made  an  archbisho- 
pric, 61  ;  claims  precedence,  63 ; 
his  lil)rarv  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 339 /bishops,  19,  39, 147, 169, 
182  ;  bishopric,  ancient  valuation, 
22  ;  its  deaneries,  26  ;  at- 
tempts to  fix  its  limits,  185;  a 
Culdeo  house,  8 ;  fabric,  bequest 
to,  by  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dal- 
keith, 333  ;  the  official  of,  263  ; 
priory  of,  takes  precedency,  195; 
Edward  Raban,  an  English  printer 
at,  299. 

St.  Andrews  Priory,  196,  206. 

St.  Andrews  University,  its  annals  not 
collected,  220;  course  of  educa- 
tion, 226,  227,  241 ;  date  of  foun- 
dation, 254,  257  ;  purged,  278 ; 
mentioned,  283,  286,  308,  310. 

St.  Andrews  Register  quoted,  8,  20,  26. 

St.  Augustin,  30. 

St.  Barr,  see  St.  Fimbar. 

St.  Bartholomew,  48  ;  massacre  of,  363. 

St.  Beanus,  209,  210. 

St.  Bernard,  118,  126,  177. 

St.  Blane,  cathedral  under  the  orotec- 
tion  of  the  Earls  of  Stratiieam, 
215. 

St.  Blane's  English  lordships,  7. 
St.  Boisil,  5. 

St.  Braoch,  church  in  island  of,  river 
Esk,  157. 

St.  Bride,  church  granted  to  Glasgow, 
39,  137. 


St.  Cauech  or  Kenny,  157. 
St  Cedd,  2. 

St.  Clair,  General,  400,  470. 

St.  Clair,  Thoxnaa,  his  marriage  wiih 

Eufemia  de  Haya,  399. 
St.  Clair,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunkeli 

notice  of,  207. 
St.  Clairs  of  Roslin  acquire  the  Raster 

.  lands  of  Inverleith,  141. 
St.  Columba,  1,  5.  8,  30,  85,  207. 
SU  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian,  the  least 

of,  223,  248. 
St.  Cuthbert,  4.  12. 
St  Duthac,  71,  259,  334. 
St.  Duthac  in  Caithness,  71. 
St  Edelred,  the  Virjpn,  chapel  of^  185. 
St.  Ethimanus,  church  of  MaddertT. 

209. 

St.  Fergus  at  Strogej-th,  his  chorche*, 
5,  71. 

St  Fillan's  relics,  389,  390;  croaaff 
carried  to  Canada,  394  ;  his  char 
ches,  334,  389,  390.  See  mder 
Errors  and  Omissions,  623. 

St.  Fimbar,  70 ;  Bishop  of  Coii,  71. 

St  Germains,  493. 

St.  Gilbert,  84,  36.  Se€  Moravia,  Gil- 
bert de. 

St.  James,  church  of,  at  Roxburgh,  4S. 
St  John,  H.  Walpole's  "craay,*  468. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  209. 
St.  Johnstoun,  «e«  f*erth. 
St.  Kattanus,  his  church  of  Abbynitb 
ven,  209. 

St  Kentigern,  5,  6,  8,  29,  30,  31,  33. 

St.  Kentigema,  389. 

St  Louis,  136. 

St.  Macconoc,  see  Canech. 

St.  Machar,  85. 

St.  Malruba,  St.  Malruve — Summanvv 
—a  monk  of  Ban^r;  coloniaed 
Applecross,  4. 

St.  Mamertus,  77. 

St  Mam  an  of  x\berchirder  granted  to 
Arbroath,  146. 

St.  Martin  of  Tours,  church  of,  86. 

St  Martin,  see  Stradichtj. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  209. 

St  Mary  of  the  Snows,  320. 

St.  Maur,  Benedictines  of,  quoted,  31. 

St.  Mcchesseok  of  Ochterardoucr,  209. 

St.  l^Iichael,  122;  family,  148,  156. 

St  Moluach,  the  bachuill-more  of,  390. 

St.  Mund,  the  crozier  of,  lands  of  K3- 
mun  held  by  virtue  of,  390. 

St.  MuDgo's  w^ell,  33. 

St.  Nathalan,  his  festival,  4. 

St.  Nicholas,  parish  church  of,  at  Aber- 
deen, 21,  256;  chapel  at  Dalkeith, 
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331,  334,  335  ;  altar  of,  in  Glasgow 
Cftthedral,  223,  243 ;  his  feast,  245. 

St.  Ninian,  1,2;  his  see  refoimded  by 
the  lords  of  Galloway,  206. 

St  Omers,  France,  papers  of  the  Scots 
College  at,  494. 

St.  Oswald,  church  at  Nastlay  in  York- 
shire, 121,  122. 

St.  Palladius.  1. 

St.  Patrick  of  Strogeth,  the  church  of, 

209 ;  his  day,  354. 
St.  Servan,  8. 
St.  Teman,  146. 

St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  144,  146,168; 
chaplains  of,  at  £l^n  Cathedral, 
1455, 403;  patron  saint  of  Arbroath 
Abbey,  504 ;  the  chapel  of,  at 
GhiRgow,  245. 

St.  TruUhaena,  74. 

Saints,  Scottish,  265. 

Sack  wine,  price  of,  at  Glasgow  in  1591, 
525  ;  charge  for,  in  1591,  524. 

Saffron,  1590,  376,  377. 

Sabbath,  see  Sunday. 

Salisbury  the  model  for  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, 44,  80. 

Salmon,  255,  376,  383. 

Salt-making,  131,  146. 

Salters  Hall,  231. 

Salters,  their  state  of  bondage,  498- 
504. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  179,  215. 
Sandtbrd,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glas- 
gow, 241. 

Sandilandis,  James,  Aberdeen,  1658, 
315. 

Sandilandis,  Patrick,  Aberdeen,  1658, 

315. 
Sandwich,  208. 
Sandwich,  Lord,  470,  471. 
Sarum,  Bishop  of,  235. 
Satin,  price  of,  1633,  373,  458. 
Saumur,  John  Cameron  at,  281. 
Saxon  coast,  422. 
Saxon  colonists,  255,  327,  359. 
Saxon  name  of  Thane,  396. 
Saxon  settlers  of  Moray,  412. 
Scala  Chronicle,  quoted,  137. 
Scalebroc,  De,  in  Galloway,  96. 
Scandoner,  sent  by  James  vi.  to  take 

the   White  Hind  of  Corrichiba, 

516,  517. 
Scarborough,  549. 
Scelleboll,  tithes  of,  82. 
Scharpe,  Mr.  Patrick,  schoolmaster  of 

Glasgow  town,  227,  228. 
Schedenstun  cross,  see  Shettlcston. 
Schives,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

hie  library,  339. 


**  Schochtmadony,"  a  bell  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  320. 

Scholars,  225,  258,  276,  280,  281. 

Scholls  or  droves  of  cattle  sent  to  Eng- 
land twice  a  year,  415. 

Schools,  255-257,  388. 

Schottun,  charters  of,  185. 

Scitheboll  (Skibo),  tithes  to  the  trea- 
surer of  Caithness,  82. 

Scon,  Liber  de,  quoted,  72,  204,  205, 
498. 

Scone  Abbey,  a  Culdee  house,  8,  121 ; 
sketch  of  the  monastery,  121-126, 
196,  204 ;  burnt,  352  ;  connected 
with  Caithness  and  Sutherland, 
relics  of  St.  Fergus  preserved,  5, 
71 ;  acquisitions,  72,  123-125,  498 ; 
the  abbot,  a  canon  of  Caithness. 
5,  82,  498. 

Scone,  Lord,  Sir  David  Murray,  513. 

Scone  llegistcr,  20,  498. 

Scotichronicon,  see  Fordun. 

Scoto-Saxon  Lowlands,  186. 

Scots  College  in  Paris,  331,  493 ;  at 
Rome,  Abbe  Paul  M'Pherson,  rec- 
tor of,  494. 

Scotstarvet,  his  Atlas,  etc.,  quoted,  211, 
296. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  175,  327,  495. 
"  Scottis  tabbie  "  for  ladies'  dress,  1656, 
452. 

Scougall,  Henry,  Aberdeen,  301. 

Scrimgeour,  Mariot,  wife  of  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot,  283. 

Scroggy,  Dr.  Alexander,  minister,  Aber- 
deen, 292. 

Scrymger,  a  scholar,  281. 

Scynend,  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Skinnet,  83. 

Sea-fishing,  169. 

Seals,  112,  331. 

Seaton,  David,  Protocol  Book  quoted, 
85. 

Seaton  near  Edinburgh.  552. 

Sedan  University,  281. 

Selkirk  Abbey  changed  to  Kelso,  2  ;  en- 
dowments, 177.  See  Kelso  Abbey. 

Semi,  or  the  second  year's  class,  in  the 
Universities,  240. 

Seneca  quoted,  451,  471. 

Sentences,  the  book  of,  224,  271. 

Serfdom  attempted  on  fishermen,  169. 

Serfs,  colliers  and  salters,  193,  498-504. 

Servants,  expense  of,  459,  548. 

Servanus,  29. 

Service  book,  292. 

Shand,  Mr.,  observes  on  servility  rf  let- 
ters to  the  King,  287,  289. 
Sharpe,  mentioned,  500. 
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Shmw,  Lachlan,  quotcl,  406,  407,  423, 

452.  454,  459,  460,  4Si». 
Shaw,  Mr.  Francis,  324. 
Sheep,  189,  192,  353,  364,  375,  376, 

423,  511. 
Sheriff  of  the  shire  hereditarj-,  399. 
Sheriffship  of  Roes  almost  hereditary  in 

the  Kilravock  family,  465. 
SheriffiQuir,  battle  of,  1745,  584. 
Sherman,  Joannes,  his  thcsin,  238. 
Shettleston,  42. 
Shields  of  arms,  113. 
Shire,  its  meaning,  3. 
Shoes,  price  of,  in  1633,  373,  374,  527. 
Show,  or  Interlude,  in  (  Jlasgow  in  1457, 

246. 

Sibald,  Walter,  149. 

Sibbald,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  1638,  417. 

Sibbald,  Dr.  James,  Minister  of  St. 

Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  291. 
Sibbald,  of  Kairs,  ancestry,  148. 
Sibbald,  William,  of  Cair,  slangliter,  1 60. 
Sibbalds,  155. 

Sibilla,  queen  of  Alexander  i.,  121,  343. 

'*  Sighs  from  Hell,"  in  Cawdor  library, 
1677,  427. 

Silk,  flowered,  1701,  458. 

Silk  ribbons  for  ladies'  dress,  1656,  452. 

Siluria,  name  of  one  of  the  nations  of 
Glasgow  University,  221. 

Silver  buttons  and  lace  for  ladies'  dress, 
in  1656. 452  ;  price  of,  in  1633, 373. 

Silver,  its  value,  270. 

Simeon  of  Durham  quoted,  177. 

Simmer  of  Balyordie,  461 . 

Simoring,  lands  of,  189. 

Sinclair,  David,  College  of  Navarre, 
Paris,  282. 

Sinclair,  George,  Earl  of  Caithness,  421. 

Sinclair,  a  witness,  10. 

Singing  taught  at  ladies' school  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1688,  458. 

Skellat,  bell.  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
320. 

Skene,  Alexander,  Aberdeen  University, 
272. 

Skene,  Friar  William,  at  Aberdeen,  271. 
Skene,  Sir  John,  quoted,  24,  28,  97, 

215,  396. 
Skinnet,  83. 
Skrabister,  74. 

SUines  Castle,  charter-room,  365. 

Slaughter,  penalties  for,  397. 

Slavery  of  colliers  and  suiters,  193,498- 

504  ;  Jewish  law  regarding,  499. 
Sleidan's  Chronicle,  London,  1560,  348. 
Slezer's  view  of  Aberdeen  College,  315. 
Sluys,  476. 
Smailholm,  446. 


Smalham  church  granted  to  GUagow, 
44  ;  made  over  to  Sir  William  ot 
Moray,  47. 

Smeaton-on-the-Tees,  550. 

Smeton.  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Edinbargh, 
285. 

Smith,  Adam,  241. 

Smith,  John,  professor  at  Sedan,  281. 
Smith,  William,  Aberdeeu,  301. 
I  Smith's,  Dr.,  Bur^h  Records  of  Gh^^ 
gow  (quoted,  66. 
Smith  ies  m  Bread  alUaiie,  regulation*, 
380. 

Smith's  charge  for  horse- shoeing,  527. 
Snaw,  i.e,,  Kcclesia  B.  Mariae  ad  nives, 
268. 

Snow,  heavy  falls  of,  1554,  353. 

Snowdown,  the  herald,  173. 

Soil,  occupation  aiid  culture  of,  in  Te- 
viotdale,  188. 

Solowlesfelde  granted  to  Melrtiee,  12. 

Soltra  Hospit^  Chartulary,  22. 

Somerville,  a  witness.    See  Snmervil 

Somerset  family  seat  in  Northumber- 
land, 551. 

Sophocles,  256. 

Soulis,  a  witness,  10. 

Soulis  family,  forfeited  the  valley  of  the 
Esk,  333. 

Soulys,  John  de,  Guardian  of  ScoUaod 

in  the  year  1302,  182. 
Spain,  546 ;  venison  sent  to  the  King 

of,  from  Scotland  in  1506,  388. 
Spalding  Club,  332,  365  ;  quoted,  152 

314,  315,  365,  417. 
Spalding's  Memorials  of  the  Trublcs, 

287,  417. 

Spaldyne,  William  de,  his  slaughter  bv 

Sir  Alexander  do  Moravia,  214. 
Spaniards  employed  at  the  assault  ou 

Kelso  Abbey,  198. 
Spanish  horse  in  Scotland,  1638,  423. 
Spanish  taflite,  509,  510. 
Spanish  wine,  charge  for,  in  1591,  625. 
Spear,  running,  379. 
Spear,  wasp  or  leister,  379. 
Speats  in  the  Highlands,  1621,  381. 
Specht,  Peter,  student  at  Aberdeen  in 

1643,  320. 
Spelroan  quoted,  397. 
Spens,  Johannes  de,  390. 
Spons  of  Wormestoun  has  sanctuary  at 

the  cross  of  the  Clan  Macduff,  215. 
Spey,  462. 

Spey  bridge,  at  Orkill,  158. 

Spey  district,  395,  552. 

Spices  and  sweetmeats  used  at  Balloch 

Castle,  1590,  376,  377. 
Spinet-playing,  474,  483. 
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Sports  of  the  moorland  and  river,  442. 
Spottiswood  quoted,  67,  84,  87,  88,  284, 

285,  288,  290. 
Sprouston  Grange,  188. 
Spurs,  price  of,  1638,  374. 
Spynie,  the  castle  of,  the  Bishop  of 

Moray  at,  404. 
Stabler's  charges  in  Leith,  1591,  627, 

529. 

Stackpole,  the  heiress  of,  434. 

Stacks,  Dr.,  469. 

Sta^s  at  Glenurchy,  511. 

Staintun,  Robert  de,  112. 

Stair  quoted,  191 ;  on  the  law  of  slavery, 

quoted,  499. 
Stanbrig,  155. 
Standard,  Battle  of,  204. 
Standing-stones,  106. 
Stanmore,  Rcre  Cross  on,  46. 
Stationer's  Society,  priuting-ofiBce  of, 

Edinburgh,  1660,  301. 
Statistical  Account,  quoted,  126,  251. 
Stoyt,  the,  of  Crieff,  216. 
Steel  bonnets,  1598,  378. 
Steelbow,   190,  384,  386;   stock  on 

Highland  farms,  375 ;   stock  of 

Glenurchy  farms,  1640,  611. 
Steinying,  scarlet,  price  in  1633,  372. 
Stephanus,  printer,  301,  459. 
Sterling  money,  111. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  J.,  186. 
Stewards  of  Scotland,  34,  93,  94,  95, 

103,  112.  113,  124. 
Stewards  or  Thanes  of  districts,  396. 
Stewart,  a  witness,  10. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  quoted,  55. 
Stewart  Courts  of  Strathearn,  216. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  Life  of  Robertson,  vi. 
Stewart,  House  of.  111. 
Stewart,  James,  Bishop  of  Moray,  404. 
Stewart,  John,  burgess  of  Rossay,  637. 
Stewart,  John,  of  Appiu,  532. 
Stewart,  John,  of  Aschock,  537. 
Stewart,  Jonctt,  daughter  of  William, 

Lord  of  Lome,  342. 
Stewart,  Lady  Henreitta,  sister  of  Earl 

of  Moray,  marries  Sir  Hugh  Cami>- 

bell,  421. 

Stewart,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Duke 
Murdoch,  marries  Duncan  Camp> 
bell  in  Aa,  342. 

Stewart,  Mariott,  daughter  of  Walter 
of  Albanie,  342. 

Stewart,  Mr.  DaviJ,  parson  of  Duffus. 
Royal  Commissioner  in  Morayj 
1455,  afterwards  Bishop,  464. 

Stewart  of  Bathcat,  134. 

Stewart,  Sir  Allan,  of  Darnlie,  graiit  to 
Glasgow,  57. 


Stewart,  Sir  John,  of  Darnlie,  patron  of 
Tarbolton,  56. 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  son  of  Lady  For- 
rester,  a  patron  of  Kirkmocho,  66. 

Stewart,  Thcopbilus,  professor  at  Aber- 
deen, 272. 

Stewart^  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  Caith- 
ness, 85. 

Stewart,  Walter,  of  Albanie,  342. 

Stewart,  William,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
273 ;  his  arms  on  pulpit,  King's 
College,  313. 

Stewart,  William,  Lord  of  Lome,  342. 

Stewart's  regiment  of  Scotch,  in  the 
Dutch  service,  476.   See  Stuart 

Still,  or  great  "acavitse  pot,"  at  Glen- 
urchy, 380. 

Stirling,  369,  513  515,  524,  628-530. 

Stiriing  Chapel,  16. 

Stirling  Chajwil-royal,  Henry  Bishop 
of  Galloway  and  (1530),  497,  498. 

Stiriing,  De,  439.    See  Strivelin. 

Stirling  Hostelage,  156. 

Stirling,  John,  Vice-chancellor  of  Glas- 
gow College,  1713,  238. 

Stirling,  Sir  George  of  Glorat,  444. 

Stirling,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  has  a 
toft  in,  35. 

Stirlings  of  Perth,  settled  in  Moray,  400 ; 
their  arms,  400. 

Stobhou,  Glasgow,  has  property  in,  35. 

Stobhou,  the  Dean  of,  187. 

Stobo,  a  church  of  a  Plebania,  3. 

Stock-fish,  404. 

Stockings,  price  of,  373,  374. 

Stok,  a  net  on  Tay,  146. 

Stolen  goods  traced  by  St.  Fillan's  re- 
lics, 389. 

Stonehith  (Stonehaven),  652. 

Stormont,  David,  first  Viscount  acquires 
Scone,  125. 

Strablane,  56. 

Strabrock,  134. 

Straclian,  Andrew,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Aberdeen,  269  ;  his  pane- 
gyric, 298,  300,  314. 

Strachan,  Elizabeth,  of  Thomton,  283. 

Strachan  of  Bowssie,  461. 

Strachan  of  Bridgetown,  461. 

Strachan  of  Carroylie,  461. 

Stradichty  comitis,  granted  to  Arbroath, 
146. 

Stradichty,  St.  Martin,  parish  of,  146. 
Strahan,  Andrew,  vii. 
Strahan,  William,  v. 
Straloch,  322. 

Strang,  Dr.,  Glasgow  College,  261. 
Strathallan,  family  descent,  217. 
Strathbogy,  662. 
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Stratbbolgy,  a  deanery  of  Moray,  26. 
Strathbran,  304. 

Stratbcatherach,  lands  granted  to  Ar- 
broath, 148. 

Strathclyde,  5,  33,  398. 

Strathclyde  Britons,  customs  of,  397. 

Stratheam,  Count  Malis  of,  204  ;  at  tbe 
Battle  of  tbe  Standard,  204,  205 ; 
a  witness,  208  ;  bis  daughter,  212 ; 
his  arms,  218  ;  death,  205. 

8tratheam,  10;  Earldom,  204<219;  a 
palatinate,  213  ;  panted  by  Robert 
II.  to  his  son  David,  213;  annexed 
to  tbe  Crown,  215;  territories,  211. 

Strathearn,  Earls  of,  148,  171. 

Stratheam,  Ferteth,  205. 

Stratheam,  Gilbert,  son  of  Ferteth, 
205;  grant  to  Incbifiray,  18,  209 ; 
legend  of  the  division  of  his  Earl- 
dom, 205;  benefactions  to  the 
church,  205,  206 ;  Madderty  gnint- 
ed  to  him,  207 ;  marries  Matildis 
de  Aubegni,  208 ;  his  children,  210; 
his  death,  210,  211  ;  mentioned, 
216;  seal,  219;  Muriel,  widow  of 
Malis,  218. 

Stratheam,  Maurice  de  Moray,  created 
Earl  by  David  ii.,  213. 

Stratheam,  Earl  of,  Robert,  son  of  Gil- 
bert, his  benefactions <o  the  church, 
211. 

Stratheam,  Earl  of,  Robert,  tbe  High 

Steward,  213. 
Stratheam,  stewartry  of,  511. 
Stratheam,  Stewart's  Courts  of,  216. 
Stratheam  Valley,  204,  212,  364. 
Stratbfillanc,  the  tower  of,  343. 
Stratbfillan,  the  Abbey  of,  receives  the 

land  of  Ocbtertyre  fn^m  Bruce,  362, 

389. 
Stratbgrif,  33. 
Strathislay,  291. 

Strathnaira,  the  Dowager-Countesses 
of  Crawford,  draw  tifrce  of,  1455, 
403. 

Stratbormeb*  (Strachorralarv  or  Achorm- 
lar>),  tithes  belong  to  tlie  precentor 
of  Caithness,  81. 

Strathpefir,  lands  granted  to  Thomas 
St.  Clair  (1350),  399. 

Strathspey,  457. 

Strathspey,  a  deanery  of  MorAy,  26. 
Strathtay,  364. 

Stratoun's  l)oarding-8chool  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1688,  458. 

Strivelin,  Richani  de,  Earl  of  Strath- 
eam's  Chancellor  in  1266,  213. 

Striveling,  Margaret  de,  Ladv  of  Glen- 
urchy,  391. 


Strivelyn,  Alexander  de,  400. 
Strogeth  Church,  6,  209,  211. 
Stroncombrie,  385. 

Stronechonnicheia,     Makconcbie,  ac- 
count for  aquavitae,  523. 
Strywelvn,  353. 

Stuart  5e  Rothesay,  Lord,  and  papen 

of  Scots  College,  495. 
Stuart,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  RoUrt 

III.,  marries   8on  of  Sir  James 

Donglaa  of  Dalkeith,  335. 
Stuart,  house  of,  454,  455 ;  papers  coo- 

ceraing,  495,  496. 
Stuart,  Lady  Giles,  sister  of  Robert  u-. 

marries  Sir  James  Dousrlas  of  Dal- 
keith, 335. 
Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  at  Kil- 

ravock,  462,  463;  papers  belcog- 

ing  to,  496,  497. 
Stuart  of  Damlej,  410. 
Stuarts,  the  ancestors  of,  327. 
Stubbs  de  Archiepiscopis  Ebor.  quoted, 

30.  ^ 
Students  at  college,  235 ;  Bajans,  Se 

mis,  Tertians,  Magistrands.  240, 

250,274,311. 
Studium  Generale,  or  University,  GW 

gow,  220,  223  ;  Abenleen,  257. 
Stuht  (or  Stuth),  or  farm  stock,  190; 

explanation  of  the  word,  191. 
Suan,  son  of  Thor,  125,  139. 
Subsidy  enforced  against  Arbroath,  1^. 
Suffragan's  oath  to  his  Arxrhbisbop.  4ii7. 
Sugar-loaf  (1590),  376,  377. 
SuRs,  De,  111,  175.    See  SonUs. 
Sunday,  bow  observed  in  Glasgow  in 

tbe   sixteenth   century,  227;  in 

seventeenth  century,  233. 
Sumervil,  William  de,  gift  to  Glasgow, 

34. 

Sunderland  bridge,  550. 
Sunning-bill  well,  552. 
Surnames,  107. 

Surtees  Society  Publications  quoted,  4, 

20,  24,  25.  ^ 
Sutherland,  Alexander,  of  Dunbcath, 

marries  Marion  of  the  Isles,  his 

son  Archdeacon  of  Caithness,  406. 
Sutherland,  10 ;  deer  in  the  wilds  of, 

1551,  424. 
Sutherland,  Earls  of,  76. 
Sutherland  family  and  Elizabeth  Cle- 

phane,  461. 
Sutherland,  History  of,  by  Sir  R.  Gor- 

don.  Quoted,  79,  85,  332,  424. 
Sutherland,  John,  Biarl  of,  85. 
Sutherland,  the  Countess  of,  461. 
Sutherland,  tutory  of  the  earWom,  1616- 

1 630 ;  accounts  of,  quoted,  424. 
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Suthcrlandsbire  and  the  ribiDg,  1715, 
456. 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  1 18. 

Swine  proscribed,  381. 

Swine  used  in  the  Brcadalbane  Castles, 
1590,  376. 

Swords,  1638,  383;  1640,  378;  two- 
handed,  1598,  380 ;  a  "  heland 
suord,"  526. 

Sydserf,  Bishop,  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ron, professor  at  Aberdeen,  290. 

Sjrmington,  origin  of,  13. 

Syriac  taught  by  Melville  at  Glasgow, 
227. 

Sywardhoch  (Sydera,  Sytheraii,  Cyder- 
hall),  tithes  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Caithness,  82. 

Table-clotus  and  napkins,  1677,  425. 

Taffety,  Persian,  dress,  1701,  458. 

Tailoring  in  the  Highlands,  1618,  388. 

Taillour,  Donald,  in  Morinch,  accused 
of  thetl,  381  ;  accuses  his  neigh- 
bour of  witchcraft,  382. 

Tain,  church  of  St.  Duthac,  benefac- 
tions, 334. 

Taleus'  Rhetoric,  226. 

Tanestrie,  place  of,  535. 

Tangier,  305. 

Tapestry,  429. 

Tarbolton  church  a  prebend,  56. 
Targatt  of  gold  set  with  diamonds, 

379,  507. 
Targes,  steel,  378,  383. 
Targets  of  steel  and  cork,  509. 
Tarmachans  bought  in  Badenocb  and 

Strathspey,  1677,  423. 
Tartans,  431. 

Taruas,  Tarwas,  or  Terwas,  barony  of, 
504,  505. 

TarvcH  church  granted  to  Arbroath, 

146. 
Taxation,  22. 

Tay  river  bridge,  157  ;  salmon,  255. 
Taylonc,  523. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  quoted,  291. 
Taymouth,  Black  Book  of,  341. 
Taymouth  charter-room,  m?.  contained 

in,  341,  365,  366,  383,  386,  512, 

522. 

Taymouth  house,  on  the  site  of  Balloch 
Castle,  345 ;  jewel  worn  by  Black 
Colin  preserved  at,  344, 508 ;  books, 
359,  348  ;  portraits,  350,  369. 

Taymouth  park,  345. 

Tea,  use  ot,  426,  442,  458. 

Tees  bridge,  near  Crofts,  550. 

Templars,  Knights,  their  chapel  in  Cul- 
ter,  13. 


Temple,  125. 

Tenancy,  earliest  mode  of,  190 ;  cus- 
toms of,  in  the  Highlands,  385. 

Tenants  of  Crown  lands  in  Moray, 
396 ;  of  Highland  lands,  their  rooae 
of  paying  rent,  375,  386. 

Tenants  of  Kelso  Abbey,  191,  192  ; 
freed  from  servitude,  193;  bound 
to  relieve  the  Abbey  of  military 
and  public  services,  194. 

Tenure  and  descent  of  land  illustrated 
by  the  ancient  chartularies,  337. 

Tenure  of  property,  feudal,  also  patri- 
archal in  the  Highlands,  365. 

Tercels,  103. 

Terrier  dogs,  387. 

Tertian  or  Bachelor  class  in  the  Uni- 
versities, 241. 

Testament,  New,  price  of,  in  1633, 
373. 

Teulet,  M.,  quoted,  73. 

Teviotdale,  an  archdeaconry  of  Glasgow, 
43  ;  anecdote  of  an  Archdeacon  of 
Teviotdalc,  43 ;  archdeacon's  dis- 
pute with  his  bishop,  59 ;  claimed 
to  be  of  Durham  diocese,  186. 
William  Elphinstone,  260. 

Thanage,  lands  held  in,  398. 

Thancartun,  10. 

Thanage,  lands  held  in,  398 ;  of  Cawdor, 
407. 

Thane,  origin  of  the  name,  396 ;  penalty 
for  injuring,  397  ;  rank  and  tenure, 
398. 

Thanedoms  in  the  country  between 
Findhom  and  Nairn,  398. 

Theobald,  a  Fleming,  supposed  ancestor 
of  the  Douglases,  184,  326,  327. 

Theobaldes,  manor  of,  James  yj.  at, 
516-518. 

Theocritus  taught  at  Glasgow,  226. 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  30. 

Theology  to  be  taught  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 221,  222,  227. 

Theological  degrees  in  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 258. 

Theognides  taught  in  Glasgow,  226. 

Theses  of  Aberdeen  students,  299,  300, 
301. 

Theses  of  the  students  of  Glasgow,  234, 
236;  of  individuals,  first  in  1713, 
238  ;  printed  on  satin,  234. 

Thevidalia,  an  archdeaconry  of  Glas- 
gow, and  a  "  nation  "  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 221. 

Thirlage,  system  of,  introduced  early, 
193. 

Thirsk  vale,  549. 

Thomson,  Andrew,  Aberdeen,  320. 
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ThoniKon,  Mintre»fi,  Inverness,  457. 

Thomson,  Robert,  his  represeutation  re- 
garding Glasgow  archiepiscopal 
palace,  6(>. 

Thomson's,  John,  inn  iu  Linlithgow, 
151U.  528. 

Thor,  125,  139. 

Thor  the  Long,  settles  the  land  of  Edna- 
ham,  11  ;  his  grant  to  Coldingham, 
12. 

ThoreboU  (TorboU),  rectorial  tithes 
granted  to  Caithness,  82. 

Thorn,  the  well  beside  the  white,  in  old 
boundary,  104. 

Thornton,  283. 

Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 

of  England  quoted,  191  ;  Lappen- 

berg,  186. 
Threpuude  or  Threpwooil,  108;  granted 

to  Melrose,  12  ;  game  reserved, 

101. 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  29 ;  sus- 
pends John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  33. 
Tilting  arms,  332. 

Timber  of  Cawdor  wood  in  1726,  434. 
Tiningham,  551. 

Tiron,  Abbey  of,  in  Le  Perche,  177. 
Titrier  Dom.,  an  officer  in  monasteries, 
31. 

Tochirgude,  342. 

Todd,  l)r.  J.  II.,  291. 

Tofts  granted  to  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 

their  use,  35. 
Toleration  unknown  by  churchmen  at 

the  Reformation,  288. 
Tomnayngell,  382. 
Tooke,  Home,  495. 

Torhgil  in  Cunyngham  granted  to  Glas- 
gow, 44. 

Torpnichcn,  Knigbta  of  St.  John,  134. 

Torres,  Canlinal  Giles  de„  23. 

Torture,  instruments  of,  Glaslawis,  379. 

Torwootllee,  the  Pringles  of,  446. 

Toshach,  or  administrator  of  Crown 
lands,  396. 

Tosche  (Celtic),  a  title  equivalent  to 
Thane,  397. 

Toulouse,  Dempster  at,  281  ;  Univer- 
sity statutes  quoted,  240. 

Toomay,  281,  282,  476. 

Trade,  early,  of  Scotland,  195,  255. 

Tran,  John,  of  Glasgow  College,  232, 
237. 

Tranent,  131. 

Transforthia,  a  nation  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 221. 
Traquair,  6. 

Traquair,  Thesaurar,  his  letter  to  Archi- 
bald, L«n-d  Lome,  370,  514. 


Travolling  ex|>eiiHeK  in  1591,  523;  in 
1637,  374. 

Treasurer,  Lord  Hiij^h,  of  Scotland,  bis 
accounts  qaote<i,  387. 

Treasurer  of  Scotland,  William,  Earl  of 
Morton,  371. 

Trevoux,  Dictionnaire  de,  quoted,  240. 

Trinity  Gask,  church  of,  granted  to  the 
canons  of  Inchafiray,  210;  seal  ap- 
pended to  its  charter,  219- 

Trocfynham   manor,   the  property 
Dunblane,  7. 

TroUhaena,  74. 

Trone  Church,  Glasgow,  used  by  the 

students  at  the  I^ureation,  236. 
"  Trot  of  Turriff"  in  1639,  418,  419. 
Trouts,  377. 

Tmslach  wood  granted  to  Arbroath, 
148. 

Tuadal,  Bishop,  gift  to  the  Culdees,  20. 
Tubertach  pasturage,  148. 
Tullebardin,  Laird  of,  at  Balloch,  159f). 
377. 

Tullebardin,  Lord  of  Secret  Council  in 
1633,  519. 

Tullibardine,  the  house  of,  descended 
from  Stratheam,  218;  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  De  Moravias,  212. 

Tullibarae  and  the  Thane  of  Cawdor, 
1591,  528. 

Tulynestynshirc  in  Aberdeen,  3. 

Tunbridge  Well,  552. 

Tunregeyth,  rents  to  Glasgow,  48. 

Turfred,  or  Turref,  granted  to  Arbroath, 
147. 

Turkeys  or  birsell  fowl,  377. 
Turkey-work,  380. 
Turkic- work  cushion,  510. 
Turnbull,  Mr.,  468. 

Tumbull,  AV.,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian, 
elected  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  foondf 
the  University,  69  ;  obtains  a  char- 
ter of  regality  for  Glasgow,  65. 
220 ;  his  arms,  249. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  Steward  of  Glasgow 
University,  235. 

Turnpike  roads,  making  of,  beguming 
of  eighteenth  century,  442  •  ia 
1750,549. 

Tutors,  343,  361,  417. 

Tweed,  river,  10,  200. 

Tweedale,  Earl  of,  235. 

Tweeddale,  lands  in,  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Douplas  of  I^iddesdale,  330. 

Tweeddale,  William  of,  contract  for  the 
plumber-work  of  Arbroath,  164. 

Tweedmouth,  551. 

Tweedsmuir  parish,  3. 

Twisden's  Decern  Scriptores  quoted,  80. 
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Twynbani,  Walter,  a  prebend  of  Glas- 
gow, 51 ;  admitted  by  vine,  52. 

Tybermuir,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  has 
a  palace  in,  207. 

Tyndnim,  382. 

Tynemouth,  4,  550. 

Tyne  river,  550. 

Tjrrie  rectorship,  270 ;  held  by  Boece, 
271. 

Ty tier's  History  quoted,  175. 
Tyvydale,  or  Teviotdale,  the  English 

army  intend  to  march  through, 

201. 

UcTRED,  son  of  Liulf,  2. 
Udardus,  37. 

Umfravil,  Odenel  de,  Lord  of  Prudhoe, 
190. 

Unhende,  hill  called,  105. 

Union,  Treaty  of,  and  the  Scotch  Parlia- 

raent,  1705,  455. 
Union  with  England,  432. 
Unis  harbour^.  85. 
University  of  Aberdeen,  254-324, 
University  of  Glasgow,  220-253. 
University,  The,  220-324. 
Uplands,  John,  361. 
Urban  iii.,  bull  of,  180. 
Urchany  Beg,  in  Nairn,  granted  to 

Thomas  St.  Clair,  1350,  399. 
Urchard,  Adam  of,  a  witness,  1350»  399. 
Ur,  fishings  in,  148. 
Urrys,  custodiers  of  the  Brecbennach, 

152. 

Urquhart,  Tx)rd  Prior  of,  490. 
Urquhart,  P.,  professor  in  Aberdeen, 
301. 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas*  of  Cromartv, 
416. 

Ursin's  Catechism  taught  at  Glasgow 

College  on  Sundays,  233. 
Ury,  480. 
Utwere,  37. 

V*D0NALD,  543. 

V'Nokerd,  GillecreiKt,  Makdoncy  Duff, 
366. 

Valloniis,  Isabella  de,  grants  to  Glas- 
gow, 44. 

Valoines,  Philip  de,  seal,  113. 

Valoines,  or  De  Valoines,  10,  107,  871. 

Valuation  of  churches  and  benefices,  22. 

Valuation  of  land,  the  first  evidence  of, 
in  Moray,  395. 

Valiung  or  **  extending  *'  land  in  Alex- 
ander  ii.'s  reign,  139  ;  in  Moray, 
395. 

Vandey  (Vallis  Dei)  monks  make  over 
Rercsban  to  Melrose,  96. 


Vaus,  John,  grammaticus  at  Aberdeen, 
a  coadjutor  of  Boece,  271  ;  his 
works,  curiouB  rendering  in  Scotch, 
271-273 ;  goes  to  Paris,  300. 

Vaux,  John  de.  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
139. 

Veitch,  Mr.  William,  minister,  430. 
Vekconchy,  Katharine  Neyn  Douill, 
366. 

Velvet,  cramosie,  price  of,  in  1635, 

373;  in  1638,  374. 
Venerie  charter  terms  of,  103. 
Venison  and  game  for  the  royal  table  in 

1594,  514,  515  ;  in  1633,  614. 
Venison  for  his  Majesty's  marriage  at 

Edinburgh,  357. 
Venison  of  Breadalbane  for  the  Spanish 

court,  387,  388. 
Venison,  red,  377. 

Veremund,  the  story  of,  in  Boece 's  His- 
tory, 268. 

Vernacular  tongue,  early  use  of,  in  law 

and  business  documents,  338. 
Vemet,  468. 

Vemey's  Greek  Grammar  taught  at 

Glasgow  College,  240. 
Vemulaeus  quoted,  225. 
Verus  valor,  25. 
Vesci,  De,  107,  113,  119,  175. 
Vicars  of  the  choir,  45  ;  parochial,  45 ; 

residentiary,  45. 
Vicars,  satire  on,  362. 
Vicci,  Benemund  de,  errors  regarding 

his  tax,  24. 
Victuals,  price  of,  in  16th  century,  353. 
Vienna  University,  221,  240. 
Villeins,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  188, 

397. 

Villenage,  decay  of,  193. 
Vinegar,  377. 

Vines  at  Kilravock  Castle,  464. 

Viol  da  gamba,  ladios  play  upon,  1644, 

421,426. 
Violin-playing,  483. 
Virgin  taught  at  Glasgow,  226. 
Virginalls  in  gentlemen's  houses  in  the 

north,  421,  427,  458. 
Volusenus,  301. 
Vo8s,  Gerard,  302,  309. 

Wade,  General,  478,  484. 

Wagons  or  Wains,  used  by  the  monks 

of  Kelso,  189. 
Walchope,  family  name,  155. 
Waldev,  Earl,  see  Dunbar. 
Waleis,  Duncan,  procurator  of  Earl 

Douglas,  185. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  postscript  of  letter  to 

the  Laird  of  Glenurchy,  517, 
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Walker's  tavero,  Edinburgh  (1762), 
480. 

Wallace,  the  family  name,  10. 
AVallace,  William,  50,  181. 
Walliston  church  acquired  by  Glasgow, 
47. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  437,  468. 

Walsingham^H  account  of  Bishop  Liu- 
desay's  death,  62. 

Walter,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  consecra- 
tion, attends  the  Lateran,  death, 

3y. 

AValter,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  son  of 
Suan,  the  son  of  Thor,  125. 

AValton,  Miss,  485. 

Wardlaw,  James,  527,  530. 

Wardlaw,  Walter  de,  elected  Bishop  of 
(ilasgow,  53  ;  archdeacon  of  Lo- 
thian, made  a  cardinal,  death,  54. 

Warrcnder,  Sir  John,  651. 

Warrenne,  W^illiam,  Earl  of,  Ada  his 
daughter,  179. 

Warton's  opinion  of  Duncan  Jjaideus* 
Testament,  355. 

Washington,  496. 

Waters,  chaplain  of  the  Dnchess  of  Al- 
bany, 496,  497. 

Watson,  Dr.,  of  Leith,  496. 

AVatson,  Robert,  and  the  papers  of  the 
Scots  College,  Paris,  495,  496. 

W^atstirker  granted  to  Melrose,  48  ;  exe- 
cutions at  the  gallows  of,  104. 

W^att,  James,  242. 

Waverloy  Novels  ouoted,  327. 

Weather,  record  of,  about  1554,  by  the 
curate  of  Fortirgall,  353,  354. 

Wedalo  pasturage,  94,  99,  106,  186. 

Wedderbum,  David,  rector  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  Aberdeen,  297. 

Weigclius'  paradoxes,  300. 

Weir  river  at  Durham,  550. 

Welsh  Highlands,  the  Cawdor  family's 
connexion  with,  435. 

Werk,  446.    See  Ker. 

Weyme,  Lady,  entertained  at  Balloch, 
1621,  377. 

Wheat  and  wheaten  bread  in  use,  98, 
376. 

Wheat  grown  by  the  monks  of  Kelso, 
189. 

AVhisky,  its  early  introduction,  382. 

Whisky,  price  of  in  1591,  530. 

Whitehall,  514,  545. 

Whitehead,  Mr.,  468. 

Whitherne,  Bishops  of,  206;  receive 

consecration  from  the  See  of  York, 

207. 

Wliitherne,  the  Bishops  of,  nominated 
by  the  lords  of  Galloway,  206. 


AVhithem,  Henry,  Bishop  of,  and  of  the 
Chapel  royal  of  Stirling  (1530), 
497. 

AMiittingham,  lands  of,  the  poesessioas 
of  the  Douglases,  330. 

WTiittun,  Anselm  de,  his  grant  to  Mel- 
rose, 101. 

AVhytrig  burn,  131. 

Wico's  grant  to  Kelso,  13. 

Wiceston  or  Wiston  Manor  granted  \q 
Kelso,  13. 

Wickham  Abbey,  549. 

Wickham,  William  of,  549. 

Wight's  Enquiry,  quoted,  184. 

Wigtoun,  Earl  of,  519. 

Wild-fowl,  377. 

Wilkins'  Concilia,  quoted,  43. 

William  of  Meldrum,  5<)5. 

W^illiam  the  Lion,  captivity  in  EnelaiKi 
and  ransom,  23 ;  resists  the  domi- 
nation of  Rorao,  37  ;  subdues  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  75;  acquainted 
with  Thomas  4  Becket,  145;  fbundt 
Arbroath  Abbey,  145,  504;  grants 
to,  149,  153;  l>nried  in,  167;  his 
tomb,  167,  168;  charters  and 
grants,  2,  12,  20,  95,  120,  140: 
mentioned,  104,  113, 179,  195.327, 
382,  389,  438,  498. 

William  and  Mary,  66. 

Willis,  Prof.,  of  Cambridge,  quoted,  143. 

Will  of  Saint  Gilbert  de  Moravia,  Bi^iop 
of  Caithness,  332  ;  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  332,  334  ;  of  Colin,  Eari 
of  Argyll,  413. 

Wilson,  Florence,  281. 

Wilson's,  Daniel,  Archaeology  of  Scot- 
land, 390. 

W^ilton,  Glasgow  has  pniperty  in,  35. 

Wilton  sold  to  Melrose,  110. 

Windsor,  Charles  i.  at,  1627,  518. 

W^ine  drinking  at  the  village  alehouse, 
Fiudhom  (1728),  459. 

Wines,  376,  377,  459,  523,  530. 

Wins  peck  river,  550. 

Wiscnards,  155. 

Wischart,  Alexander,  student  at  Aber 

deen,  1622,  300. 
Wischart,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 

51. 

Wischart,  Robert,  elected  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  47  ;  Bruce 's  sympathy 
with,  49 ;  swears  fealty  to  Edward, 
breaks  his  oath,  49;  sides  with 
Balliol,  50;  joins  Wallace,  50; 
supports  Bruce,  50 ;  taken  prisoner 
by  Edward,  exchanged,  50 ;  con- 
structs engines  of  war,  61 ;  death, 
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Wiechart,  William,  elected  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  47 ;  postulated  to  St, 
Andrews,  47. 

Witchcraft,  382. 

Witelaw  Grange,  188-190. 

Witemer  Grange,  188. 

Withby,  John,  188. 

Witlielej,  granted  to  Melrose,  12. 

Withington,  Peter,  Glasgow  College, 
231. 

Wittun,  De,  107. 

Wives,  punishment  for  drinking,  382, 
383. 

Wodrow,  quoted,  217,  230,  238,  239, 
277,  278,  279. 

Wolf-dog  in  Ireland,  known  as  the 
deer-hound  in  Scotland,  400. 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  424. 

Wolf-skins  in  the  wardrobe  of  Balloch 
Castle,  378. 

Wollebius'  Theology,  233. 

Wolves,  103,  405  ;  provision  against  in 
seventeenth  century,  381  ;  in  the 
Highlands,  1677,  423. 

Wood,  scarcity  of,  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, 101. 

Wool,  135,  192,  376. 


Wowhousebyres,  the  Pringles  of,  446. 
Writing  taught  at  ladies*  school  in 

Edinburgh,  1688,  459. 
Wycliflfe's  influence  in  the  North  of 

England,  188. 
Wytsande,  52. 

Wynton  (Wyntoun)  quoted,  40,  77, 122, 
127,  179,  329. 


Y,  or  loNA,  Finlay,  the  Abbot  of,  207. 
Ylay,  or  Isla,  537. 

Yle,  John  of,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  443.    See  Isla. 

York,  549. 

York,  Cardinal,  495. 

York,  Archbishops  of,  claim  Glasgow 
and  Durham  as  suffragans,  29,  30  ; 
oppose  Ingelram's  succession,  34  ; 
Ihomas,  mandate  of,  to  the  clergy 
of  Teviotdale,  186;  claims  autho- 
rity in  Galloway,  207. 

Young,  Professor  of  Greek,  Glasgow 
College,  241. 

Ysenda,  of  the  family  of  Gasc,  second 
wife  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Strathearn, 
210. 


ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS. 

Page  98,  line  10,  for  along  read  along  with. 

Page  157,  line  11,  for  Celiix  read  Celtic, 

Page  170,  Note,  for  giierela  read  rjuerela. 

Page  238,  Note,  for  impress  (twice)  read  imprint. 

Page  273,  Note,  for  Kmjlos  read  Kynlos. 

Pago  377,  Note,  for  LatJies  read  Lathes  qti.  Crathes  f 

Page  420,  Note  2,  after  pedigree  add  "  Christian  made  ane  marriage  for  herself 
with  Nicolas  Dunbar,  merchant,  burgess  of  Edinburgh." 
Page  424,  Note,  for  Bedenoch  road  Badenoch. 
Page  485,  for  1851  read  1815. 


THE  COYGERACH  OF  ST.  FILLAN— p.  389. 

The  Coygerach  (or  Quigrich)  of  St.  Fillan  has  emigrated  to  Canada,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text  (p.  394).  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  Professor  of  History,  at  Toronto, 
the  author  of  Fre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,  who  drew  public  attention  to  it  in 
that  valuable  book,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  disinter  the  actual  relic  in  his 
new  country.    Dr.  Wilson  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  reliqnary  used  for 
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containing  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan,  and  explainii  how  it  may  have  served  tluU  pur- 
poae.  That  snppoaition  Menifi  to  me  mistaken  ;  and  the  drawing  and  dewriptioB 
given  by  I>r.  Wilson  leave  no  doubt  that,  whatever  may  have  become  of  the  ana 
of  the  Saint  and  its  case,  the  Coygcrach  was  one  of  those  rich  crozier-heada  ao  fre- 
quently met  with  in  church  treasuries  in  Catholic  countries,  many  of  which  have 
had  mysterious  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

It  is,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  a  beautiful  and  elaborately  wi-onght  ahepbcrd'a  crook, 
of  silver  gilt,  wrought  on  a  hollow  core  of  copper,  and  measures  nine  and  a  qaarter 
inches  in  height,  and  nearly  seven  and  a  half  inches  across  from  the  point  of  the 
crook.  The  interlaced  knot-work  and  other  ornamentation  is  soch  as  is  well  known 
on  some  of  the  silver  and  goldsmiths*  work  of  early  Italian  work.  The  front  is 
jewelled  with  a  large  oval  cr^-Rtal.  Alwve  this  is  a  figure  or  bust  of  an  ecclesiastic; 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  ridpo  terniinatcs  in  the  form  of  a  Rnake*s  head,  com- 
mon on  bronze  relics  of  a  late  period. 

The  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dewar,  whose  father 
carried  it  to  Canada  in  1818,  and  whose  name,  as  well  as  the  custody  of  the 
Coygeracli,  seems  to  mnrk  him  as  a  deifcendant  of  the  Deor^s,  the  anci^ot 
custodiem. 
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LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

PROFESSOR  DALZEL. 
The  Annals  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  Andrew  Dalzel,  formerly  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Compiler, 
and  Portrait  after  Raeburn.    In  one  vol.  demy  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

THE  DEAN  OF  LISMORE'S  BOOK. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Gaelic  Poetry.  Col- 
lected between  the  years  1512  and  1529  hy  the  Rev. 
James  M*Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore — illustrative  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  prior 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and 
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DR.  IRVING. 

The  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Centnry. 
By  the  late  David  Irving,  LL.D.    In  one  vol.  demy  8vo. 

[In  the  prets. 

T.  8.  MUIR. 

Characteristics  of  Old  Church  Architecture 

in  the  Mainland  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland;  with 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.    In  one  vol.  4to. 

[Bead^. 

PROFESSOR  SIMPSON. 
Aemoiia  and   the   Islands  of   the  Forth. 

Notes  on  an  Ancient  Oratory  or  Stone-roofed  Cell  dis- 
covered in  the  Island  of  Inchcolme,  ^c.  &c.  By  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In 
one  vol.  [In  preparaticn. 
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Archaeology :   its  Past  and  its  Future  Work. 

An  Address  given  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
In  8vo,  price  Is.  [Ready. 
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DR.  DA8ENT. 

The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal.    Life  in  Iceland  at 

the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century.  By  G.  W.  Dasent;  with 
an  Introduction  ;  ilhistrated  by  Maps  and  Plans.  In  two 
vols.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready, 

DEAN  RAMSAY. 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

Second  Series.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  Dean 
of  Edinburgh.    In  one  vol.  small  8vo. 

[Nearli/  ready. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

A  United  Church  of  Scotland,  England,  and 

Ireland,  Advocated.  A  Discourse  on  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation, to  which  ^are  added  Proofs  and  Illustrations, 
designed  to  form  a  manual  of  Reformation  Facts  and 
Principlea  By  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

A  Hand-book  of  Faith,  framed  from  the  expe- 
rience of  a  Layman.    In  one  volume  8vo. 

[Ne/irly  ready. 
DR.  SOMERVILLE.  1741-1813. 


My  Life  and  Times ;  being  the  Autobiography 

of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Somerville,  Minister  of  Jedburgh,  and 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains. 
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PROFESSOR  SYME. 

Clinical  Observations.  By  James  Syme,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  one 
vol.  8vo.  [In  preparation, 

PROFESSOR  INNES. 
Skotches  of  Early  Scotch  History  and  Social 

Progrcsa  The  Church,  The  University,  and  Home  Life. 
By  Cosmo  Inneb,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [Nearly  ready. 

ORWELL. 

The  Bishop's  Walk  and  The  Bishop's  Times. 

By  Orwell.    In  one  vol.  feap.  Svo,  price  Ss. 

[Beadij. 

JAMES  DODDS. 

The  Fifty  Years'  Struggle  of  the  Scottish 

Covenanters.    By  James  Dodds.    Third  Edition,  price  5s. 

[Ready. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Two  Cosmos.   A  Tale  of  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6d.  [Beady, 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Horse  Subsecivse.  A  Second  Series.  By  John 

Brown,  M.D.,  F.RS.E.    In  one  vol  Svo.  [Beady, 
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John  Aberckombie,  M.D.,  Late  First  Physician  to 
the  Queen  for  Scotland 

Essays  and  Tracts : — 

I.  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind. 
II.  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  Character. 

III.  Think  on  the-^e  things. 

IV.  The  Contest  and  the  Annour. 
V.  The  Messiah     an  Example. 

VI.  Elements  of  Saoretl  Truth  for  the  Young. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  .3*.  6d. 


.T(»HN  Anderson,  D.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.P.S.,  &c..  Author  of 
*The  Course  of  Creation,'  'Geology  of  Scotland,'  &c. 

Dura  Den,  a  Monograph  of  tlio  Yellow  Sand- 

stont'  ami  its  remarkable  Fossil  reuuiins.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  10s.  fi.l. 


(i  EDM0N8T0M  AMD  DOUGLAS, 


ArcLiuologieal  Catalogue : — 

A  Catalogue  of  Antiqiiities,  Wurks  uf  Arts,  and  Historical 
Scottish  Relics,  exhibited  in  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  their  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh,  July  1856,  under  the 
patronage  of  II.  K.  H.  The  Prince  Consort,  BLG.,  ef»m- 
prising  notices  of  the  portraits  of  ^lary  Queen  of  Scots,  col- 
lected on  that  occasion.    Illustrated,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 


Angelo  SaiimartinOy  a  Tale  of  Lombardy  in 

1859.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

A  pretty  story  enough,  and  Traisemblable  enough  for  the  effect  desired 
to  be  produced  by  the  author,  which  is  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary English  novel  readers  a  lively  feeling  for  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence.—December  29. 

David  Balfour  of  Balfour  and  Trenaby. 

Odal  Rights  and  Feudal  Wrongs ;  a  Memorial 

for  Orkney.    8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

Jamks  Ballantink. 

Poems.    Feap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Catharine  D.  Bell,  Author  of  *  Cousin  Kate*s  Story,' 
'  Margaret  Cecil,'  &c. 

Sydney  Stuart;   or  Love  seeketh  not  her 

Own.    Fcap.  8vo,  48.  6d. 


The  Diary  of  Three  Children ;  or,  Fifty-two 

Saturdays.    Fcap.  8vo,  5r. 


88  PRINCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


M.  Bethabi  Edwards,  Author  of  *  The  White  House 
by  the  Sea' 

Now  or  Never,  a  Novel   Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Charlie  and  Ernest ;  or,  Plaj  and  Work.  A 

Story  of  Hazlehurst  School,  with  Four  Illustrations  by 
J.  D.    Royal  16mo,  3s.  6(1 


Makgaket  Makia  Gorlk>n  (Brewster). 

Lady  Elinor  Mordaunt ;  or,  Sunbeams  in  the 

Castle.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9.s. 

**  To  say  of  this  book,  that  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  is  worthy  of 
its  theme  is  no  greater  praise  than  it  merits." — Morning  Post,  Janucary  10. 

**  The  kindly  and  generous  spirit  of  the  book,  its  quiet  and  impressiire 
religiousness,  the  earnestness  which  characterizes  every  page,  and  the 
sunny  cheerfulness  which  make  it  the  pleasantest  of  reading,  cannot  fail 
tu  endear  it  to  many  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  written.  We  thank 
Mrs.  Gordon  for  this  last  and  best  of  her  books  most  sincerely  and  cor- 
dially."— The  Scottish  Press,  January  9. 

Letters  from  Cannes  and  Nice.  Illustrated 

by  a  Lady.    8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

Work;  or,  Plenty  to  do  and  How  to  do  it. 

Thirty-second  thousand.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  28.  fid. 


Little  Millie  and  her  Four  Places.  Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (5d. 

 Cheap  Edilioa    Thirly-lifth  Thousand.  Limp, 

Is. 
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Sunbeams  in  the  Cottage ;  or,  What  Women 

may  do.  A  narrative  chiefly  addressed  to  the  Working 
Cla88e&  Cheap  Edition.  Thirty-fifth  thousand.  Cloth 
limp,  Is. 


The  Word  and  the  World.    Tenth  Edition, 

18 mo,  sewed,  2d. 


Leaves  of  Healing  for  the  Sick  and  Sorrowful. 

Fcjip.,  4to,  cloth,  3a  6d. 


The  Motherless  Boy ;  with  an  Illustration  by 

J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.    Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  Is. 


Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  A.M.,  LL.I).,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  kScc,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  With  Portraits,  2  vols., 
large  8vo,  248. 

 New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.,  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  12s. 

'*Sir  David  Brew8ter*8  'Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'  ia  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  literature.  It  ia  an  account  of  the  life,  writinga, 
and  discoveries  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  by  a  g«ntle- 
niHu  diHtinguidhed  for  his  profound  scholarship  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Tiie  book  is  worthy  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.** — Lomdim 
He  view,  Decetnber  15. 
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James  D.  Burns,  M.A. 

The  Vision  of  Prophecy,  and  other  Poems. 

Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


John  Brown,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Horse  Subsecivse ;  Locke  and  Sydenham, 

with  other  occasional  Papers.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  9& 


Supplementary  Chapter  to  the  Life  of  the 

Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Cairns,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  sewed,  2s. 

*'It  forms  an  mdispeiuuible  appendix  to  the  admirable  memoir  of 
Dr.  Cairns,  and  it  will,  if  possible,  increase  the  love  with  which  Dr. 
Brown's  memory  is  cherishedJ** ^Scottith  Gvardian,  January  5. 

"  There  is  a  fresh  luxuriance  in  the  style,  that  charms  and  fascinates 
the  reader." — Glasgow  Saturday  Post,  January  5. 


Rab  and  his  Friends ;  Extracted  from  '  Hor« 

Suhseciva?.'    Sixteenth  thousand.    Fcap.  sewed,  6d. 


With  Brains,  Sir ; "  Extracted  from  '  Hor^e 

SubsecivHi.'    Fourth  thousand.    Fcap.  sewed,  Cd. 


JouN  Cairns,  D.D. 

Memoirs  of  John  Brown,  D.D.,  senior  Minister 

of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Broughton  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the 
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Uuitcd  Presbyterian  Churcb,  witb  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  his  Son,  John  Brown,  M.D.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

"The  liamoir  b  •zceedingly  well  written.**  "Everj  one  ihould 
read  the  Utt  chmpter  of  Dr.  Caima'  Memoir,  giriog  an  accoont  of  the 
doaing  scene  of  Dr.  Brown*8  hh/'-Seottmam,  September  11. 

**  In  preparing  and  pnbliihing  these  memoirs.  Dr.  Cairnt  baa  conferred 
upon  us  a  most  valuable  gift,  and  has  fuliilled  bis  own  part  with  great 
descrimination  and  ability.'" — Ewtm.  Chrittemkm, 


Samuel  Brown. 

Lectures  on  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Essays, 

Scientific  and  Literary,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

Kev.  John  Bruce,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Andrews 
Church,  Edinburgh. 

The  Biography  of  Samson.    Illustrated  and 

Applied.    Second  Edition.    ISmo,  cloth,  2s. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Higlilands,  orally 

collected,  with  a  Translation  by  J.  F.  Campbell  2  rols., 
extra  fcap.,  cloth,  IGs. 

*'Mr.  CampbeU  has  published  a  collection  of  tales,  which  wiU  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  literary  surprises  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  the  first  instalment  uf  what  was  to  be  expected  from  any  fair  state- 
ment of  the  scientific  value  of  popular  tales.  ...  It  required  some 
striking  demonstration  of  the  real  worth  of  popular  tales  to  arouse  Gaelic 
scholars  from  their  apathy.  They  have  been  aroused,  and  here  is  the  first 
fruit,  in  a  work  that  is  most  admirably  edited  by  the  head  of  a  fiuniiy 
beloved  and  honoured  in  those  breezy  western  isles,  who  has  produced  a 
l)Ook  which  will  be  equally  priaed  in  the  nursery',  in  the  drawing-roonLf 
and  in  the  library."— Ttme^,  Novembtr  5th. 

**  They  are  the  <  Arabian  Nights  of  Celtic  Scotland,*  and^as  such  we 
recommend  them  as  a  present  for  the  young '^—Cri^,  November 

'*  We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  CampbclPs  labours  wiU  be  rewarded  with 
such  signal  success  as  shall  encourage  him  to  extend  them  in  every  direction 
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over  the  rich  field  which  he  has  been  the  first  to  explore  and  cnltiTate." 
— SpectatoTj  November  24^A. 

**  The  book  is  one  that  no  modem  student  can  afford  to  miss,  and  that 
few  persons  of  any  age  or  degree  of  colture  would  not  come  to  again  and 
again. — Daily  Newt,  December  28th, 


Life  and  Works  of  Rev,  Thomas  Chalmers ; 

Memoirs  by  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  LL.D.  4  vola,  8vo, 
cloth  £2  : 28. 

 Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12& 

A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  Dr. 

Chalmers,  uniform  with  the  Memoirs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
10s.  Cd. 

Posthumous  Works,  9  vols.,  8vo. — 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.   3  vols.,  £1:11:6. 
Sabbath  Scripture  Headings.   2  void.,  £1 :  Is. 
Sermons.   1  vol.,  10s.  Gd. 
Institutes  of  Theology.   2  vols.,  £1 :  Is. 
Prelections  on  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.   1  vol.,  IDs. 

Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.    Cheap  Edition^  2  vola, 

crown  8vo,  10a 
Daily  Scripture  Readings.    Cheap  Edition^  2  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  10a 

Astronomical  Discoursca    Netc  Edition^  cloth,  2a  6d. 
Lectures  on  the  Romana    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12a 
Institutes  of  Theology.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12a 
Political  Economy.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 
Select  Works,  in  12  vola,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  per  vol.  Ca 

Vols.  I  and  II. — Lectures  on  the  Romans,  2  vols. 

Vols.  III.  and  I V.— Sermons,  2  vols. 

Vol.  V. — Natural  Theology,  Lectures  on  Butler's  Analogy,  Ac 

Vol.  VI. — Christian  Evidence^  Lectures  on  Paley's  Evidences,  &c. 

Vols.  VII.  nud  VIII.-  Institutes  of  llieology,  2  vola. 

Vol.  IX.— Political  Economy  ;  with  Cognate  Essays. 

Vol.  X.— Polity  of  a  Nation. 

Vol  XL— Church  and  College  Establishments. 

Vol.  XII.— Moral  Philosophy,  Introductory  Essays,  Index,  Ac. 


Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
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SDMOKSTON  AND  DOUGLAS, 


PlETRO  COLLETA. 

The  History  of  Naples,  from  the  Accession  of 

Charles  of  Bourbon  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Ist  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  with  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  by 
•  S.  Homer.    2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24a 

Nathaniel  Culverwell  M.A. 

Of  the  Light  of  Nature,  a  Discourse  by 

Nathaniel  Culverwell,  M.A.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  D.D., 
with  a  critical  Essay  on  the  Discourse  by  John  Caima,  D.D. 
8vo,  cloth,  128. 

George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.CL. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  Popular  Tales. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  10a  6d. 

James  Dodds. 

The  Fifty  Years'  Struggle  of  the  Scottish 

Covenanters,  1038-88.    Third  Edition,  fcap.,  cloth,  5a 

*<Thc  volume  before  us  i»  by  a  Mr.  Doddi,  with  whose  name  we 
were  not  previously  acquainted.  His  Lectures  on  the  Covenanten  were 
addressed  to  popular  audiences,  and  they  are  calculated  to  be  exceedingly 
popular.  .  .  .  They  have  merits  of  their  own ;  they  are  in  passages 
very  eloquent;  they  arc  fuU  of  graphic  touches;  they  appeal  with  no 
small  SUCCORS  to  our  sympathies;  and,  though  we  cannot  endorse  the 
loading  idea  of  the  book,  we  must  do  it  aU  honour  as  an  advance  upon 
previous  ideas  on  the  same  subject." — Times. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  written  in  a  large-hearted,  earnest, 
pious,  and  thoroughly  manly  spirit  ....  The  style  is  forcible, 
graphic,  and  robust;  now  and  then  perhaps  a  little  stiff,  sometimes  pseudo- 
rhetorical,  but,  in  general,  well  suited  to  the  subject.  ....  These 
men,  whatever  be  the  reader*s  prepossessions,  are  really  worth  reading 
about.   There  was  msnhood  in  them.*" — Spectator, 
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Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foots,  author  of  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of 
our  Saviour." 

Christianity  viewed  in  some  of  its  Leading 

A8pect&    Fcap.,  cloth,  38. 
M.  Lam£  Fleury,  Auteur  de  phisieurs  ouvrages  d'educatioa 

L'Histoire  d'Angleterre  racontee  k  la  Jeu- 

nes8e,  augment^e  d'lme  table  analitiqne.   1 8mo,  cloth,  2a  6d. 

L'Histoire  de  France,  racontee  a  la  Jeunesse, 

18m(),  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Archibald  Geikie  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Story  of  a  Boulder,  or  Gleanings  from  the 

Note  Book  of  a  Field  Geologist  Illastrated  with  wood- 
cuta    Feap.,  cloth,  on. 


The  Giants,  the  Knights,  and  the  Princess 

Verbena.  A  Fairy  Story  with  illustrations  by  Hunkil 
Phranc.    4to,  l>oard8,  2&  6d. 

Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.  D.,  author  of  *  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.' 

Wyclilfe  and  the  Hiigenots ;  or,  Sketches  of 

the  rise  of  the  Rcformati(»n  in  England,  and  of  the  Early 
History  of  Protestantism  in  Franre.     Kcap.,  cloth,  58. 


14  KDMONSTOK  AND  DOUGLAS, 


Homely  Hints  from  the  Fireside,  by  the 

author  of  '  r/vttle  Thing«.*    Fi'iip,  cloth,  2s. 

"A  collection  of  excellent  couhmI  on  everytliy  subjecU.** — CVmrouC 
M«ny  remlerJi  will  be  gnteful  for  it  a  advice,  and  ddigbtod  with  iti 
liuiufliness  and  pleaiuint  i^owip." — SeottUh  PrtM, 

**Tliia  little  vulume  conuins  many  *  homely  hints*  of  the  most  truly 
valuable  kinil."— /Vi/XriVA  Herald. 

**  Some  nf  thti  '  hinta'  tiill  be  found  mo9t  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
to  regulate  the  dometftic  economy  of  a  household*  whether  lar^  or  small ; 
und  other  piirtu  of  the  book  contain  advii^  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  ui<»st  people."— (.'iwrl  Juumnl, 

Miss  SisAN  lIoKNKR,  translator  of  *  Coll  etas  Naples/ 

A  Century  of  Despotism  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 

1759-18r)y.     Fcap.,  cloth,  2s.  Gd, 

Kev.  Geokqe  Lewis. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the 

Facts  of  the  Bible.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  Cil. 


Little  Ella  and  the  Fire- King,  and  other 

Fairy  Talcs,  by  M.  AV.,  with  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Warren.  Second  Edition.  lOmo,  cloth,  3s.  6(L  Cloth 
Kxtra,  gilt  edges,  48. 

Kev.  Dr.  MK^osii  and  Dr.  Dickie. 

Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation. 

(•rown  Hvo,  7s.  (id. 

Memoirs  of  Francis  L.  Mackenzie ;  late  of 

Trinity  ('ollcge,  ('auibridge  ;  with  Notices  <»f  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  (voUege,  (.'anibridge.  By 
Rev.  CuAULKs  PopHAM  MiLES,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.iS.  Fcap., 
cloth,  Os. 
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Rev.  NoKMAN  N'Leou,  D.D. 

The  Earnest  Student;  being  Meniormls  of 

John  Mackintosh.  By  the  Kev.  Nokman  M'Leod,  D.D. 
10th  Edition,  fcap.,  cloth,  6s. 

Deborah ;  or  Christian  Principles  for  Domes- 
tic Servants;  with  Extract  Readings  for  the  Fireside. 
Fcap.,  cloth,  38.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  Is. 


John  G.  !^L\cvICAR,  D.D.    Author  of  *  An  Inquiry  into 
Human  Nature,'  &c. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  AVith 

llhistrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs.  Cd. 

Hermann  Meyer,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Zurich. 

Procrustes  ante  Portas.  Why  the  Shoe  Pinches, 

A  contribution  to  Applied  Anatomy.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  Stirling  Ckaig,'L.R.CJ*.E.,  LR.C.S.E. 
Fcap.,  sewed,  Gd. 


Nuggets  from  the  Oldest  Diggings ;  or  Re- 
searches in  the  Mosaic  Creation,    (hown  8vo,  cloth,  3t«.  r»d. 

C.  T.  Perth Ks,  Professor  of  Law  at  Bonn. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes ;  or  Literary, 

Religious,  and  Political  Life  in  Germany  from  1789  to 
1S43.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  Gs. 
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E.  B.  Ramsat,  M.A.,  LLD.,  F.R.aE.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 

RominisceHces  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

7th  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth,  68. 

A.  Henry  Rhind,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Egypt ;  its  Climate,  Character,  and  Resources 

a.s  a  Winter  Resort,  With  an  Appendix  of  Meteorological 
Notes.    Fcap.,  cloth,  38. 


R.  M.  Ball.\ntyne. 

How  Not  to  Do  It.    A  Manual  for  the 

Awkward  Squad ;  or,  A  Handbook  of  Directions,  written 
for  the  instruction  of  Raw  Recniits  in  our  Rifle  Volunteer 
Regimenta    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.,  sewed,  6d. 

The  Volunteer  Levee;  or,  the  Remarkable 

Experience  of  Ensign  Sopht  Written  and  Illustrated  by 
Himself.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  '  How  Not  to  do  It.' 
Fcap.  8vo,  ^ewed.  Is. 

Hknky  Inglis,  Author  of  tlie  *  Briar  of  Thrcaves,'  &c. 

Death  Scenes  of  Scottish  Martyrs.  Square 

cloth,  r>8.  6d. 

Cosmo  Innes,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

S(*otlaud  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Sketches  of 

Early  Scotch  History  and  Social  Progrciss.     With  Maps 
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Illustrative  of  the  Civil  aud  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  in  the 
Tenth  aud  Thirteenth  Centuries.    8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  All  who  wish  to  learn  what  early  Scotland  reall^r  was,  will  pn'ze  it 
highly." — Scotmaiij  Jattuary  7. 

**  The  stadents  of  the  Edinburgh  University  hare  reason  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  qualities  of  their  Professor  of  History,  and  the  general 
public  ought  to  be  thankful  for  this  volume.**  ..."  More  of  real  his- 
tory may  here  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  than  from  some  more  pretentious 
works  in  as  many  weeks ;  and,  what  is  still  better,  ingenuous  youth,  if 
ingenuous  indeed,  will  here  take  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  will  stimulate 
to  long,  laborious,  and  delightful  research." — /Hal,  November  9. 

Concerning  Some  Scotch  Surnames.    1  vol., 

small  4to,  cloth  antique,  58. 

**  We  can  safely  recommend  this  volume  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  tlie  subject.** — Caledonian  Mercury^  October  26. 

Those  fond  of  etymological  pursuits  wili  find  in  it  matter  to  interest 
them ;  and  the  general  reader  cannot  open  it  without  finding  in  it  some- 
thing that  will  suit  even  his  capridons  taste.**— ^1^,  October  27. 


Instructive  Picture  Books.    3  vols.,  folio, 

boards,  lOs.  6d.  each. 

I. 

The  Instructive  Picture  Book.  A  few  Attractive  Lessons  from  the 
Natural  History  of  Animals.  By  Adam  Whitr,  Assistant,  Zoological 
Department,  British  Museum.  With  68  folio  coloured  Plates.  Fourth 
Edition,  containing  many  new  Illustrations  by  J.  B.,  J.  Stewart,  and  others. 

II. 

The  Instructive  Picture  Book.  Lessons  fh>m  the  VegeUble  World. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,**  «  The  Herb  of  the  Field,**  &c. 
62  folio  coloured  Plates,  arranged  by  Robert  M.  Stark,  Edinburgh. 

III. 

The  Instructive  Picture  Book.  Lessons  from  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals;  or,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds 
which  Characterize  the  Principal  Divisions  of  the  Globe.  By  M.  H.  H.  J. 
60  folio  coloured  Illustrations. 

The  New  Picture  Book.  Pictorial  Lessons  on  Form,  Comparison, 
and  Number,  for  Children  under  Seven  Tears  of  Age.  With  Explana- 
tions by  NiciiouiS  BoHNY.   36  oblong  folio  coloured  Illustrations. 
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D.  J.  G.  KuRR,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  tlie 
Polytechnic  Institution  of  Stuttgart^ 

The  Mineral  Kingdom,  with  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions of  the  iuo8t  im|)ortant  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Petre- 
factions,  folio,  lialf-bound,  31a  Gd. 


John  Ruffini. 

Doctor  Antonio;  a  Tale.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

4s. 

 Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  boards,  2r  6d. 


Lorenzo  Benoni ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of 

an  Italian,  with  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  58. 
 Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  boards,  2fi.  6d. 


The  Paragreens ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Paris 

Universal  Exhibition.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech. 
Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

John  Scarth. 

Twelve  Years  in  China ;   the  People,  the 

Kebcls,  and  the  Mandarins,  by  a  Jiritish  Resident.  Second 
Thousand.  With  an  Appendix.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
10s.  6d. 

"  Many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  conntry  are  highly  interesting,  and 
the  author  being  an  artist  of  considerable  skill,  had  a  great  advantage 
among  the  Celestials  in  studying  character  and  risiting  the  interior.** — 
Sun,  October  29th, 

John  Selden. 

The  Table  Talk  of  John  Selden,  with  Notes 

by  David  Irving,  LL.D.    Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Georgk  Seton,  Advocate,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Practical  Analysis  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland. 
(17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  80;  18  Vict.,  c.  29;  and  23  and 
24  Vict,  c.  85).  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Statute,  Sheriffs  Forms,  Tables  of  Burghs,  Sheriffdoms, 
Fees,  Penalties,  &c.,  and  a  copious  Index.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth,  7».  6(1. 

Causes  of  Illegitimacy,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. With  relative  Api)endices.  Being  a  pa})er  read  in 
Glasgow  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  *  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,'  on  the 
28th  of  September  18^0.    8vo,  sewed.  Is. 


The  Skip  Jack,  or  Wireworm,  and  the  Slug. 

With  notices  of  the  Microscope,  Barometer,  and  Thermo- 
meter for  the  use  of  Schools.    Fcap.,  cloth  limp,  9d, 


Dugald   Stewart's   Collected  Works — ^Vols. 

I.  to  X.    8vo,  cloth,  each  12s. 

Vol.  I.— Dissertation. 

Vols   II.,  III.,  and  IV.— Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  iluman 

Mind.   3  vols. 
Vol,  V.—Philosophical  Essays. 

Vols.  VI.  and  Vll.—Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 
2  vols. 

Vols.  VII  I.  and  IX. — Lectures  on  Political  Economy.   2  vols. 

Vol.  X.—  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.I).,  William  Robert- 
son, D.D.,  and  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  by  John 
Veitch,  M.A. 

Supplementary  Vol.— Translations  of  the  Passages  in  Foreign  Languages 
contained  in  the  Collected  Works ;  with  Greneral  Index,  ffratit. 
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The  Right  Reverend  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Lessons  for  School  Life ;  being  Selections 

from  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 
during  his  Head  Mastership.    Fcap.,  cloth,  *iB, 


History  of  Sir  Thomas  Thumb,  by  the  author 

of  'The  Heir  of  Redcliffe/  'Heartsease,'  'Little  Duke,' 
&c.  &c.    IlluBtrated  by  J.  B.    4to,  boards,  2a 


Tragic    Dramas    from    Scottish  History. 

Heselrig — Wallace — James  the  First  of  Scotland.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Director  of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland. 
By  his  Sister,  Jessie  Aitken  Wilson.    Svo,  cloth,  14s. 

'*  We  lay  down  the  book  gratefully  and  lovingly.  To  read  of  such  a 
life  is  refreshing,  and  strengthening,  and  inspiring.  It  is  long  since  we 
read  any  bio^aphy  with  equal  pleasure;  and  assured  of  its  general 
acceptance,  we  pass  it  on  to  our  readers  with  our  heartiest  commenda- 
tion.''— The  Scottish  Press. 
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